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Foreword 


In  World  War  II,  radiology  was  an  organic  part  of  every  hospital,  from 
those  far  in  the  rear  to  those  far  in  the  front,  and  radiology  teams  were  also 
an  organic  component  of  the  auxiliary  surgical  groups  that  performed  front¬ 
line  surgery.  Radiologic  service,  as  the  editor  of  this  volume  comments 
rather  ruefully  in  his  preface,  seems  almost  to  have  been  taken  for  granted. 
It  was  quite  generally  taken  for  granted,  though  the  editor  cannot  properly 
say,  as  I  can,  that  the  real  reason  why  it  often  seemed  little  more  than  part 
of  the  hospital  background,  so  to  speak,  was  the  efficiency  with  which  it  was 
usually  provided. 

On  the  other  hand,  provision  for  radiologic  service  was  not  always  as 
simple  and  effortless  as  it  might  seem.  Once  given  the  basic  equipment  with¬ 
out  which  they  could  not  function  at  all,  radiologists  and  their  technicians 
kept  it  operational,  often  under  almost  incredible  difficulties,  and,  very  fre¬ 
quently,  improvised  essential  accessory  equipment  also.  Behind  this  near 
miracle  were  two  other  equally  remarkable  achievements.  The  first  was  the 
production,  in  adequate  quantities,  of  items  of  equipment  that  had  sometimes 
just  been  devised.  The  second  was  the  training,  as  practicing  radiologists,  of 
medical  officers  with  little  or  no  formal  radiologic  training  and  the  creation 
of  competent  radiologic  technicians  out  of  recently  inducted  soldiers  who, 
most  of  them,  had  never  seen  an  X-ray  machine  or  been  in  an  X-ray  dark¬ 
room  before. 

The  major  radiologic  achievement  of  World  War  II  was  the  routine 
diagnostic  use  of  this  modality  in  disease  and  in  combat  and  noncombat 
trauma.  It  also,  however,  played  an  important  part  in  many  of  the  medical 
advances  of  World  War  II,  notably  advances  in  chest  surgery.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  concept  of  the  so-called  captive  lung,  for  instance,  and  the  revival 
of  decortication  in  its  management  would  have  been  impossible  without  expert 
radiologic  support.  The  same  holds  true  of  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the  heart,  a  procedure  in  which  my  own  hospital,  the  160th  General  Hospital, 
made  so  brilliant  a  record. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  this  volume,  as  in  practically  all  the  volumes 
in  this  historical  series,  the  iditor  and  the  authors  are  all  former  medical 
officers,  all  of  whom  saw  service  in  World  War  II  and  all  of  whom  write  out 
of  their  own  radiologic  knowledge  and  experience.  I  am  in  hearty  agreement 
with  the  reviewer  of  a  volume  of  the  British  World  War  II  medical  service 
history  who  remarked  that  the  great  value  of  the  volume  in  question  was  that 
it  was  written  by  a  medical  officer  “who  served  and  is  competent  to  form  a 
reasonable  judgment  concerning  the  permanent  worth  of  the  work  done.” 
Many  reviewers  and  other  readers  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the  U.S. 
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Army  Medical  Department  histories  for  just  this  reason.  There  is,  naturally, 
no  possible  objection  to  documentation  as  such,  but  blind  reliance  upon  it,  as 
Bernard  DeVoto,  himself  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in  history,  once  put  it,  can 
indeed  destroy  the  spirit  that  alone  giveth  life.  We  have,  I  think,  avoided 
this  fallacy  in  these  historical  volumes. 

I  have  always  insisted,  as  have  my  predecessor  in  this  office,  that  the 
story  of  the  Medical  Department  in  World  War  II  shall  be  told  without  any 
attempt  at  censorship  on  any  level.  I  am  therefore  gratified  to  note  that  the 
story  of  radiology  is  told  with  the  complete  candor  and  frankness  characteriz¬ 
ing  all  preceding  volumes  of  the  history.  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  insist 
that  pi'actical  medicomilitary  use  be  made  of  all  of  these  books  and  to 
recommend  them  to  physicians  and  others  in  civilian  practice.  One  of  my 
major  justifications  for  this  policy  is  that  in  them  the  record  of  past  mistakes 
is  so  written  that  these  errors,  if  properly  analyzed  and  digested,  will  never 
occur  again.  Many  of  the  World  War  II  mistakes  would  not  have  occurred 
if  the  World  War  I  medical  history,  which  was  also  written  with  complete 
honesty,  had  been  put  to  practical  use. 

The  editor  of  this  volume.  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen,  has  my  special 
thanks  because  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  assumed  this  heavy 
responsibility  after  the  death  of  the  original  editor.  Dr.  Byrl  R.  Kirklin,  when 
the  work  was  scarcely  begun.  The  most  cursory  survey  of  the  book  makes 
clear  that  this  is  a  job  that  has  been  well  done.  I  am  also  grateful  to  the 
authors  of  the  various  chapters  %vho  an.swered  Dr.  Allen’s  and  my  Macedonian 
cries  for  help  and  prepared  material  of  so  much  interest  and  value. 

It  was  our  particular  good  fortune  to  secure  Dr.  Stafford  L.  Warren  as 
author  of  the  final  chapter  in  this  volume,  on  the  role  of  radiology  in  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  health  and  safety  aspects  of  the  entire 
Manhattan  Project  and  of  Operation  CROSSROADS  in  1946  were  his  respon¬ 
sibility  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  facts  are  recorded  only  in  his  own 
papers  and  recollections. 

Finally,  as  in  all  previous  forewords  I  have  prepared  in  this  historical 
series,  I  express  my  grateful  appreciation  to  my  associates,  particularly  the 
Diiwtor  and  his  staff  of  The  Historical  Cnit,  C.S.  Army  Medical  Service, 
who  are  performing  the  prodigious  task  of  ])reparing  and  pi’oducing  these 
volumes. 

Leonard  D.  Heaton, 
Lieutenant  General, 

The  Surgeon  General. 
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The  use  of  X-rays  in  military  medicine  by  the  United  States  began  during 
the  Spanish- American  War,  only  3  years  after  they  were  discovered.  In  his 
report  concerning  their  use,  Capt.  William  C.  Borden,  MC,  Assistant  to  The 
Surgeon  General,  expatiated  on  the  wartime  advantages  of  this  new  modality, 
though  the  radiographs  that  illustrate  his  remarks  testify  to  the  crudities  of 
the  machines  then  available,  all  of  which  were  of  the  static  or  coil  type,  with 
gas  tubes  and  low  power.  This  technique.  Captain  Borden  emphasized,  could 
be  properly  used  only  in  base  and  general  hospitals  and  on  hospital  ships. 
It  was  not  suited  for  what  he  termed  “movable”  hospitals,  nor  did  he  con¬ 
sider  it  needed  in  them.  To  provide  X-ray  facilities  in  the  field  would,  in 
his  opinion,  simply  furnish  an  incentive  to  surgeons  to  operate  on  casualties 
under  circumstances  in  which  “adequate  asepsis”  did  not  exist.  The  radiologic 
experience  in  subsequent  wars  was  to  prove  him  rather  a  poor  prophet. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  almost  20  years  later,  the 
use  of  X-rays  in  military  medicine  was  still  limited  for  three  fundamental 
reasons ; 

1.  Kadiology  as  a  medical  specialty  was  still  in  the  early  stages  of 
development  as  compared  with  its  status  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

2.  Equipment  and  supplies  did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  mass  use  of 
radiography  or  the  mass  production  of  radiographs  of  high  quality.  In  fact, 
the  glass  plates  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  during  the  major 
period  of  U.S.  participation  in  it  were  sufficient,  in  themselves,  to  restrict  any 
very  extensive  use  of  diagnostic  radiology.  It  was  for  entirely  practical 
reasons  that  fluoroscopy  was  so  widely  used  in  World  War  I,  particularly  in 
the  gross  evaluation  of  traumatic  problems  and  the  localization  of  foreign 
bodies. 

3.  The  number  of  radiologists  was  small,  for  at  that  time  (1917),  there 
were  only  a  few  physicians  whose  practice  was  limited  solely  to  this  specialty. 
In  World  War  I,  most  radiologic  officers  were  clinicians  who  had  begun  to 
utilize  radiology  in  civilian  practice  as  a  diagnostic  adjunct  in  the  limited 
areas  of  their  special  needs. 

Between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  tremendous  strides  were  made 
in  the  evolution  of  radiology  as  a  specialty,  in  the  perfection  of  radiologic 
equipment,  in  the  development  of  special  techniques  and  their  clinical  appli¬ 
cation,  and  in  the  formal  training  of  radiologists. 

In  other  words,  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  X-ray  was  a  well- 
established  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  tool,  and  radiology  was  a  well-recog¬ 
nized  medical  specialty.  Equipment  suitable  for  military  use  had  received  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  attention  in  the  preceding  decade,  and  it  became  avail- 
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able  in  time  to  be  useful,  though  it  was  procured  on  what  amounted  to  a  crash 
basis.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  not  developed  earlier. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II  in  December  1941,  many 
radiologists  in  the  Reserve  and  in  the  National  Guard  were  already  in  service. 
During  the  war,  these  radiologists  and  others  who  followed  them  into  the 
Armed  Forces  helped  to  develop  new  clinical  concepts.  Also,  as  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  this  specialty  and  its  relation  to  other  specialties  became  clear, 
radiologic  officers  aided  materially  in  the  solution  of  a  number  of  grave 
clinical  problems,  such  as  penetrating  injuries  of  the  brain,  extensive 
thoracoabdominal  injuries,  and — one  of  the  greatest  advances  ever  made  in 
traumatic  chest  surgery — ^the  elucidation  and  management  of  the  so-called 
captive  lung  after  thoracic  injuries  associated  with  organizing  hemothorax. 

In  spite  of  the  advances  in  radiologic  training  between  the  World  Wars, 
radiologists  were  always  in  short  supply  during  World  War  II,  and  radiologic 
needs  could  not  have  been  met  without  the  training  provided  by  the  courses 
for  medical  offi».eiS  at  the  Army  School  of  Roentgenology  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  heartening  commentary  on  the  excellence  of  these 
courses  and  '.he  importance  of  radiology  as  a  specialty  that  so  many  of  the 
officers  who  received  such  training  remained  in  this  field  after  the  war. 

Any  laent’cn  of  radiologic  personnel  would  be  incomplete  without  special 
commendation  of  the  technicians,  the  majority  of  them  without  any  experi¬ 
ence  in  radiology  before  the  war.  The  training  they  received  at  the  various 
schools  for  technicians,  at  various  hospitals,  and,  very  often,  on  the  job,  made 
possible  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  X-ray  service  which  they  rendered. 
Every  radiologic  officer  would  pay  tribute  to  their  capability,  their  industry, 
and  their  devotion  to  their  tasks. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume,  like  that  of  every  other  volume  of  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Department  in  World  War  II,  is  twofold,  (1)  to 
record  the  events  of  this  war  as  they  concern  radiology  particularly,  and  (2) 
to  relate  these  events  so  fully  and  so  candidly  that  the  radiologic  errors  made 
during  it  will  not  be  made  again.  Of  these  two  objectives,  the  second,  negative 
though  it  may  seem,  is  perhaps  the  more  important.  In  World  War  II, 
radiology  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  branches  of  medicine  that  proved  again 
the  truth  of  the  adage  that  the  lesson  of  history  is  never  learned. 

In  World  War  I,  the  story  of  radiology  was  not  told  in  a  separate 
volume.  That  it  is  so  told  in  the  history  of  World  War  II  indicates  both  its 
wartime  and  its  postwar  place  as  a  major  medical  specialty.  Nonetheless,  if 
even  the  brief  account  of  radiology  in  World  War  I  in  the  official  history  of 
that  war  had  been  consulted  before  W'^rld  War  II,  a  great  many  wartime 
lessons  could  have  been  derived  from  h.  The  supplemental  historical  notes 
on  radiology  in  the  First  World  War,  prepared  by  Col.  George  C.  Johnston, 
MC  (they  are  cited  at  length  in  this  volume),  were  not  identified  and  digested 
until  after  World  War  II  had  ended,  when  their  existence  was  pointed  out  by 
the  late  Dr.  (formerly  Lieutenant  Colonel,  MC)  James  T.  Case,  who  had 
served  in  World  War  I.  Other  information  concerning  radiology  in  that  war 
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was  also  in  the  files  of  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  but  it  was  then 
widely  dispersed  and  poorly  indexed,  and  the  medicomilitary  generation 
responsible  for  the  radiologic  planning  of  World  War  II  was  not  aware  of  it 
until  too  late.  The  chief  reason  why  so  much  of  the  World  War  I  experience 
was  unknown  was  that  almost  no  effort  had  been  made  to  publicize  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  volumes  of  the  official  history. 

Certain  comparisons  between  the  radiologic  events  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  make  this  clear: 

1.  In  World  War  I,  in  July  1918,  radiology  was  made  a  division  of  the 
Surgeon  General’s  Office,  and  the  head  of  the  division  reported  directly  to 
The  Surgeon  General.  In  World  War  II,  there  was  no  radiologic  consultant 
in  this  office  until  May  1943,  and  he  then  served  only  part  time. 

Had  the  World  War  I  precedent  been  known  and  followed  in  Wwld 
War  II,  much  time  and  effort  would  have  been  spared  that  were  expended  in 
removing  radiology  from  the  surgical  and  other  sections  under  which  it  was 
first  placed.  At  the  beginning  of  U.S.  participation  in  World  War  II, 
radiology  was  a  subsection  in  both  headquarters  and  hospitals.  It  usually 
operated  imder  surgery.  Less  often  it  operated  under  medicine.  Either 
arrangement  was  totally  illogical,  since  radiology  serves  all  specialties  equally. 
Radiologic  efficiency  was  greatly  increased  when,  as  in  ETOUSA  (European 
Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army),  it  was  placed  under  the  Chief  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Services  and  when,  in  hospitals,  it  was  similarly  placed  under  the 
commanding  officer,  with  the  independence  of  action  that  it  needed. 

2.  In  World  War  I,  a  consultant  in  radiology  (first  called  a  divisim 
chief)  was  appointed  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  1917,  but  this 
fact  was  not  generally  known  until  after  World  War  II  had  ended. 

In  that  war,  however,  largely  because  of  the  remarkable  ability  of  Brig. 
Gen.  (later  Maj.  Gen.)  Paul  R.  Hawley,  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  to  predict 
professional  needs,  a  consultant  was  prcunptly  appointed  in  the  European 
theater  for  every  specialty,  including  radiology.  Later,  regional  consultants 
were  appointed.  Full-time  consultants  in  radiology  were  never  appointed 
for  the  Mediterranean  theater,  the  China-Burma-India  theater,  or  the  Pacific 
theater.  These  theaters  had  only  acting  consultants  who,  while  they  served 
with  great  competence,  were  without  the  authority  and  the  continuity  of 
action  that  permanent  appointment  would  have  given  them.  The  lack  of  a 
full-time  consultant  in  radiology  was  particularly  felt  in  the  Pacific  theater 
which,  because  of  its  enormous  expanse  and  its  shortages  of  trained  radiolo¬ 
gic  officers  and  technicians,  had  special  problems  and  difficulties.  The  experi- 
mce  in  these  theaters,  as  compared  with  the  experience  in  the  European 
theater,  made  it  clear  that  consultants  in  this  specialty  should  be  appointed 
promptly  in  all  theaters  and  that  they  should  be  assisted  by  regional  consult¬ 
ants  wherever,  as  in  the  Pacific,  the  theater  is  too  large  for  a  single  consultant 
to  cover  it  effectively  or  whenever,  as  in  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters, 
workload  is  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry  it  alone. 
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3.  In  World  War  II,  in  the  European  theater,  mobile  X-ray  units 
mounted  on  trucks  were  developed,  and  the  forward  radiology  that  Captain 
Borden  had  disparaged  in  the  Spanish-American  War  thus  became  a  reality. 
It  was  not  until  World  War  II  had  ended  that  it  was  learned  that  this 
important  and  useful  advance  was  not  the  “first”  it  had  been  supposed  to  be  : 
In  World  War  I,  the  French  used  X-ray  units  mounted  on  camions,  and  the 
radiologic  division  chief.  Headquarters,  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
purchased  a  number  of  them  for  U.S.  use.  Similar  units  were  devised  and 
tested  in  the  United  States  and  were  sent  to  France  although,  unfortunately, 
they  were  not  put  into  workable  condition  or  properly  distributed  until  after 
the  armistice. 

4.  A  completely  portable,  hand-carry,  knockdown  bedside  X-ray  unit 
existed  before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  and  in  spite  of  its 
crudities  it  had  much  to  commend  it.  A  similar  piece  of  equipment  was 
never  developed  during  World  War  II,  and  the  need  for  it  was  keenly  felt. 

5.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  with  equipment  so  precise  and  so  delicate 
as  basic  X-ray  units,  no  provision  was  made  in  World  War  II  for  main¬ 
taining  and  servicing  it  either  in  the  2k)ne  of  Interior  or  in  oversea  theaters 
until  hard  experience  showed  the  necessity  for  maintenance  and  service.  Then 
central  depots  were  established  to  receive,  inspect,  and  repair  broken  equip¬ 
ment  before  it  was  distributed  and  to  provide  maintenance  service  for  it. 
Precisely  the  same  cycle  had  occurred  in  World  War  I,  but  the  experience  was 
not  known,  and  was  therefore  not  utilized,  in  the  planning  for  World  War  II. 

6.  Schools  for  the  training  of  both  radiologists  and  X-ray  technicians 
were  established  in  World  War  II,  and  their  graduates  in  both  categories,  as 
already  mentioned,  rendered  service  that  was  generally  excellent  and  was 
often  superior.  A  great  deal  of  the  trial  and  error  that  went  into  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  these  schools  in  World  War  II  might  have  been  avoided 
had  the  similar  training  experience  in  World  War  I  been  utilized. 

7.  Ironically,  one  of  the  concepts  of  World  War  I  that  did  carry  over 
into  World  War  II,  from  the  experience  of  radiologists  who  had  served  in 
the  First  World  War,  was  that  fluoroscopic  localization  of  foreign  bodies 
would  be  an  essential  technique.  Elaborate  equipment  was  designed  for  this 
purpose  in  the  period  just  before  World  War  II,  but  the  time,  effort,  and 
expense  that  went  into  its  planning  and  procurement  were  practically  all 
wasted.  Radiographic  localization  proved  less  hazardous  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  had  the  added  advantage  of  providing  permanent  records. 

Therapeutic  concepts  before  World  War  II  included  the  provision  of 
radiation  therapy  in  the  management  of  infections.  This  technique  proved 
unnecessary,  partly  because,  with  the  expert  initial  wound  surgery  performed 
in  World  War  II,  infection  was  never  the  problem  that  it  had  been  in  World 
War  I  and  partly  because  the  sulfonamides  and  penicillin  were  available  and 
proved  capable  of  controlling  the  infections  that  did  occur.  Gas  gangrene 
was  also  never  a  significant  problem,  and  the  Kelly  technique  developed  for 
it  was  scarcely  used  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
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Radiologists  need  not  be  reminded  that  theirs  is  a  unique  specialty.  Non¬ 
radiologic  personnel  perhaps  need  the  reminder: 

1.  Alone  among  all  other  specialties,  radiology  is  one  in  which  even  the 
most  competent  practitioners  can  render  no  service  at  all  without  a  minimum 
of  equipment.  Certain  accessory  equipment  can  be  improvised,  and  U.S. 
ingenuity  never  showed  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  improvisations  created 
in  World  War  II.  But  basic  equipment  cannot  be  improvised.  It  must  be 
provided. 

2.  The  provision  of  X-ray  equipment  in  World  War  II  was  no  simple 
matter.  Every  single  piece  of  it  was  constructed  of  critical  materials,  for 
which  there  were  dozens  of  other  priority  demands.  X-ray  equipment  is 
bulky  and  space  occupying,  and  it  had  to  compete  for  transportation  with 
other  essential  equipment  that  occupied  much  less  space.  Also,  in  spite  of  its 
bulk.  X-ray  equipment  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  it  therefore  had  to  he 
handled  with  great  care.  Breakage,  when  equipment  was  not  so  handled,  was 
a  serious  problem. 

3.  X-ray  equipment  requires  specialized  technical  personnel  to  operate 
it,  and  specially  trained  professional  personnel  to  make  its  products — that  is, 
radiographs — useful  by  interpretation.  Radiographs  of  good  quality  were 
hard  to  produce  in  the  circumstances  that  often  prevailed  in  oversea 
theaters,  with  vagaries  of  current,  inadequate  water  supply,  and  other  short¬ 
ages  and  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

4.  Replacement  of  parts  of  basic  equipment  was  another  major  problem. 
When,  for  instance,  a  cable  or  a  tube  blew  out  and  replacement  was  necessary 
through  normal  channels  in  World  War  II,  a  badly  needed  X-ray  machine 
was  often  rendered  useless  for  many  weeks.  Even  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  it 
sometimes  took  from  3  to  6  weeks  to  replace  a  cable  or  a  tube.  Hospital 
report  after  hospital  report  carried  the  urgent  recommendation  that  extra 
tubes  and  cables  be  supplied  with  all  units,  to  provide  against  emergencies, 
and  that  supply  depots  keep  these  items  in  stock  in  generous  numbers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  areas  in  which  resupply  was  likely  to  be  difficult. 

5.  Finally,  and  again  uniquely.  X-ray  equipment  is  hazardous  to  use,  and 
protective  measures  require  special  materials. 

In  retrospect,  radiologists,  like  many  others,  were  slow  to  appreciate  the 
imminence  of  World  War  II,  in  spite  of  the  march  of  events  that  should  have 
carried  their  own  warnings.  In  September  1939,  the  President  declared  a 
Limited  National  Emergency  and  authorized  the  Army  to  recruit  to  its  full 
statutory  strength.  In  August  1940,  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Corps 
were  called  to  active  service.  The  following  month  the  Selective  Service  Act 
was  passed,  and  the  authorized  strength  of  the  Army  was  increased  from 
242,000  to  1,400,000  men.  In  August  1941,  Selective  Service  was  extended 
and  the  President  was  authorized  to  recall  retired  Regular  Army  personnel 
to  active  duty.  The  official  M-day  that  had  been  planned  for  was  never 
formally  invoked,  but  Pearl  Harbor,  on  7  December  1941,  left  no  doubt  that 
it  had,  in  substance,  been  reached  and  passed. 
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The  Radiological  Society  of  North  America  met  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1-5  December  1941.  The  program,  of  course,  had  been 
made  up  months  in  advance,  but  at  this  distance  in  time,  in  view  of  the  events 
just  list^,  it  seems  entirely  unrealistic  that  not  a  single  item  on  it  concerned 
medicomilitary  matters  or  the  relation  of  radiology  to  military  medicine. 
There  was  soon  to  be  a  dramatic  awakening  for  three  of  the  Society  members 
who  traveled  together  from  the  West  Coast  to  Denver,  Colo.,  Dr.  James 
Kelly  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  particularly  known  for  his  work  on  radiation  therapy 
in  nonneoplastic  diseases;  Dr.  Warren  W.  Fury  of  Chicago,  HI.,  who  had 
played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the  American  College  of 
Radiology  and  the  Section  on  Radiology  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  the  undersigned  (Dr.  Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen  of  Denver). 

Dr.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Fury  were  to  be  Dr.  Allen’s  luncheon  guests  at  the 
Denver  Country  Club,  Sunday,  7  De<»mber  1941,  during  their  stopover  in 
Denver  between  trains.  As  the  three  physicians  entered  the  Club,  at  1  o’clock, 
mountain  time,  the  doorman  called  out  to  them,  “The  Japs  are  bombing  Pearl 
Harbor!” 

On  the  trip  from  the  coast  to  Denver  there  had  been  some  conversation 
about  the  war  in  Europe,  but  it  had  been  almost  casual,  and  without  personal 
application.  Now  everything  was  changed.  The  luncheon  at  the  Club  was 
hurried  and  somber,  and  the  talk  concerned  only  the  war  and  its  national  and 
personal  effects.  All  three  radiologists  knew  that  the  events  of  that  day 
marked  a  turn  in  the  national  road  and  that  no  lives  would  ever  be  the 
same  again. 

For  Dr.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Fury,  the  war  was  to  mean  a  continuation  of 
civilian  practice,  with  all  the  modifications,  perplexities,  and  added  respon¬ 
sibilities  imposed  by  wartime  circumstances.  For  Dr.  Allen,  the  war  was  to 
mean  a  long,  busy,  stimulating  4  years,  beginning  with  duty  as  instructor  at 
the  Enlisted  Technicians  School,  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo., 
continuing  with  the  duties  of  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  in  the  European 
theater.  Finally — long  after  the  war — came  the  responsibility  of  editing  the 
history  of  radiology  in  World  War  II. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  failure  to  utilize  the  World  War  I  experi¬ 
ence  in  World  War  II  to  make  clear  why  there  should  be  an  official  medical 
history  of  every  war;  why  there  is  a  historical  note  dealing  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  previous  wars  in  this  voliune  and  in  many  other  volumes  of  the  medical 
history  of  World  War  II;  and  why  every  effort  should  be  made,  as  the 
present  Surgeon  General  has  particularly  directed,  to  make  known  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  history  and  to  see  to  it  that  its  contents  are  read,  digested,  and 
applied.  Much  time,  many  tribulations,  and  an  incalculable  waste  of  effort 
and  money  would  have  been  saved  in  World  War  II  if  the  lessons  of  World 
War  I  had  been  utilized.  Radiology,  as  already  pointed  out,  was  not  the  only 
specialty  in  which  these  lessons  had  to  be  learned  over  again. 

The  preparation  of  the  history  of  radiology  in  World  War  II  from  13  to 
17  years  after  the  event  has  had  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  One’s 
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outlook  becomes  more  objective  with  the  passage  of  time,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  image  is  sometimes  blurred  by  presbyopic  vision.  This  history,  of 
course,  should  have  been  prepared  earlier,  but  for  many  reasons,  it  could  not 
be.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  the  editor  and  associate  editors  of  this  volume, 
as  well  as  the  contributors  to  it,  assumed  the  responsibility  for  it,  they  were 
confronted  with  a  fact,  not  with  a  theory,  and  had  to  proceed  accordingly. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  who  read  this  volume  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
basically  a  chronicle  of  events  prepared  chiefly  by  those  who  participated  in 
them.  It  is  not  historiography.  The  source  material  was  extremely  limited, 
being  chiefly  official  hospital  reports,  in  most  of  which  the  radiologic  record 
was  perfunctory  and  uninformative,  apparently  because  radiology  was  a 
service  that  was  taken  for  granted.  Statistical  data  were  singularly  lacking. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  total  volume  of  X-ray  work  in  relation  to 
total  hospital  admissions  and  outpatient  dispensary  visits,  but  these  data  do 
not  exist,  and  the  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  use  occasional  reports  of  indi¬ 
vidual  hospitals  in  the  belief — probably  correct — that  they  were  typical  of  the 
U^al  experience. 

The  hospital  records  and  all  other  sources  used  in  this  volume  are  on  file 
in  the  (Jeneral  Reference  and  Research  Branch,  The  Historical  Unit,  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Service,  Washington,  D.C.,  where  they  can  be  consulted  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  such  details  as  exist.  The  hospital  records  are,  as 
a  rule,  clearly  identified  in  the  text  and  the  information  is  therefore  not 
repeated  formally  in  the  reference  lists  appended  to  each  chapter. 

Many  reports  of  special  techniques  and  many  clinical  observations  were 
published  in  the  literature  during  and  immediately  after  the  war.  They  have 
been  used  freely. 

In  spite  of  these  sources,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prepare  this 
volume  without  the  generous  assistance  of  the  many  radiologists  who  served 
in  World  War  II  and  who  took  the  time,  after  a  long  lapse  of  years,  from 
their  busy  peacetime  practices  to  search  out  their  personal  records  and  write 
out  their  recollections  of  their  Army  radiologic  service.  All  of  them  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  composite  story  of  radiology  in  World  War  II,  and  special 
acknowledgment  of  their  invaluable  assistance  is  made  elsewhere. 

The  authors  of,  and  the  contributors  to,  the  various  chapters  in  this 
volume  are  all  of  them,  it  should  be  emphasized  again,  radiologists  who  served 
actively,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  in  World  War  II.  The  former  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  official  history  of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Department  in  World 
War  II,  Col.  John  Boyd  Coates,  Jr..  MC,  and  his  successor.  Col.  Arnold 
Lorentz  Ahnfeldt,  MC,  took  the  position,  with  the  warm  support  of  The  Sur¬ 
geon  General,  that  the  medical  officers  who  served  in  the  war  are  the  persons 
best  qualified  to  write  about  what  happened  medically  during  it.  Their 
accounts  were,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  objective,  and  in  substance  they  have 
been  little  changed. 

The  chapters  on  training  and  equipment,  prepared  by  Col.  Alfred  A.  de 
I/orimier,  MC,  were  essentially  complete  when  he  died.  He  worked  from  his 
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own  notes,  and  his  endeavors  on  this  history  during  the  last  months  of  his 
life  represent  his  final  service  to  his  country  and  to  the  specialty  to  which  he 
was  so  devoted. 

The  chapter  on  consultant  service  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  to  be  prepared 
by  Dr.  Byrl  R.  Kirklin,  who  served  during  part  of  the  war  as  Consultant  in 
Radiology,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  had  barely  been  started  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  method  of  operating,  with  his  files  chiefly  in  his  head,  has 
resulted  in  gaps  and  discrepancies  that  cannot  now  be  corrected.  Dr.  Kirklin 
was  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Radiology  when  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  II,  and  his  position  gave  him  a  wide  knowledge  of  radiolo¬ 
gists  and  their  training  and  ability  that  enabled  him  to  render  invaluable 
service  in  the  assignment  of  personnel. 

After  much  deliberation,  it  was  decided  that  the  only  practical  way  to 
prepare  this  history  of  radiology  in  World  War  II  was  by  theaters.  No  other 
scheme  seemed  workable.  This  method,  however,  inevitably  has  resulted  in  a 
certain  amount  of  repetition.  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  read  this  volume  will 
bear  in  mind  that  such  repetition  was  impossible  to  avoid  if  the  stoi^  of  each 
theater  was  to  be  told  in  full.  It  does  not  represent  careless  writing.  War 
itself  is  both  repetitious  and  monotonous. 

It  is  regrettable  that  more  illustrations  were  not  available  to  demonstrate 
the  clinical  entities,  especially  the  tropical  diseases,  studied  radiographically 
during  the  war.  The  films  were  often  of  very  poor  quality  to  begin  with, 
because  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  made,  and  most  of  them 
simply  did  not  lend  themselves  to  reproduction. 

World  War  III,  if  it  is  to  occur,  will  not  necessarily  be  a  nuclear  war. 
The  effort  to  ban  nuclear  weapons,  with  their  power  to  destroy  the  whole 
world,  still  continues.  The  final  chapter  in  this  volume  makes  clear  why  it 
must  continue.  Gas  was  used  in  World  War  I  but  was  banned  in  World  War 
II.  It  may  be,  should  a  third  World  War  come  to  pass,  that  nuclear  weapons 
will  be  similarly  banned  in  it.  Meantime,  radiologic  service  must  be  provided 
for  the  brush-fire  wars  that  have  occurred,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  occur, 
all  over  the  world. 

Details  of  radiologic  technique  may  change  in  the  future,  but  from  one 
combat  experience  to  another  :^ndamentals  of  radiology  are  unlikely  to 
change.  For  this  and  many  other  reasons,  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  this  history  of  radiology  in  World  War  II  must  be  considered 
well  spent.  The  volume  has  been  prepared  for  exactly  the  reason  that  Andrew 
Smith,  Director  General,  British  Army  Medical  Service,  prepared  the  medical 
history  of  the  Crimean  War,  which  was  the  first  formal  medicomilitary  his¬ 
tory.  He  had  suffered,  he  wrote,  “in  the  absence  of  all  details  calculated  to 
instruct,”  and  he  was  determined  that  the  “doubts  and  indescribable  perplexi¬ 
ties”  that  had  been  his  lot  should  not  be  the  lot  of  those  who  came  after  him. 

That  has  been  the  aim  of  those  of  us  who  served  as  radiologists  in 
World  War  II  and  who  have  prepared  this  history  of  radiology  in  it. 

Kenneth  D.  A.  Axlen,  M.D. 
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Part  I 

MILITARY  ROENTGENOLOGY 
BEFORE  WORLD  WAR  II 


CHAPTER  I 


Historical  Note 

Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen,  M.D. 

MILITARY  ROENTGENOLOGY  BEFORE  WORLD  WAR  I " 

Ethiopian  Campaign,  1896.— In  May  1896,  just  6  months  after  Roentgen 
had  announced  his  epochal  discovery,  the  first  military  radiographs  were 
made  at  the  Military  Hospital  in  Naples,  at  the  end  of  Italy’s  disastrous 
campaign  in  Ethiopia.  By  this  time,  Roentgen’s  primitive  apparatus  had 
already  been  modified  and  improved,  and  the  two  cases,  both  injuries  of  the 
forearm,  in  which  the  new  modality  was  used  proved  its  value:  Previous 
attempts  to  remove  the  retained  bullets  had  been  unsuccessful;  after  their 
X-ray  localization,  both  were  readily  removed.  Lt.  Col.  Giuseppe  Alvaro, 
who  made  the  examinations,  predicted  that  this  new  method  would  also  be 
useful  in  diagnosing  bone  disease,  determining  the  forms  of  fractures,  and 
studying  skeletal  deformities  and  the  formation  of  internal  concretions.  His 
remarks  were  to  prove  prophetic. 

Greco-Turkish  War,  1897. — The  first  use  of  military  roentgenology,  as 
such,  was,  as  just  indicated,  in  a  hospital  well  to  the  rear.  A  year  later,  in 
the  Greco-Turkish  War  of  1897,  this  new  modality  was  used  in  hospitals 
much  nearer  the  front.  Kuttner,  who  used  it  in  a  hospital  in  Constantinople, 
provided  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  German  Red  Cross,  foimd  it  very 
helpful  in  establishing  the  presence  or  absence  of  foreign  bodies  and  their 
position  and  in  facilitating  their  removal,  in  osteomyelitis  and  draining 
wotmds,  and  in  injuries  to  the  nervous  system  (especially  those  associated 
with  severe  paralysis) .  He  concluded,  however,  that,  with  the  bulky  type  of 
machine  then  necessary,  this  method  would  not  be  useful  in  the  current  ^uiv- 
alent  of  modem  field  or  evacuation  hospitals. 

Medical  officers  who  operated  the  two  hospitals  set  up  in  Greece  by  the 
British  Red  Cross  arrived  at  much  the  same  conclusions.  In  addition  to  the 
mechanical  difficulties  connected  with  the  weight  of  the  apparatus,  the  fra¬ 
gility  of  the  tubes  and  the  plates,  and  the  unreliability  of  the  current,  they 
were  handicapped  by  the  superstition  of  the  natives,  who  “*  *  *  looked  on  the 


1  UdIms  otherwise  Indicated,  the  material  In  this  chapter  dealing  with  the  nse  of  Z-ray  before 
World  War  I  Is  summarized  from  the  excellent,  well-documented  Caldwell-Carman  Lecture  delivered 
by  Dr.  Lawrence  Reynolds  In  September  1944  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Roentgen 
Ray  Society  and  the  Radiological  Society  of  North  America  (f). 
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whole  affair  as  the  work  of  the  Devil  which  made  it  difficult  to  take  a  skia¬ 
gram  when  the  subject  was  constantly  crossing  himself  unless  strictly 
watched.” 

British  medical  officers  also  feared  that  the  use  of  X-ray  at  the  front 
might  be  an  incentive  to  surgeons  to  operate  prematurely  in  bad  surround¬ 
ings,  a  fear  later  expressed  by  II.S.  radiologists  (p.  4). 

Tirah  Campaign,  1896.— The  Tirah  Campaign  was  precipitated  by  the 
uprising  of  native  tribes  and  the  necessity  for  safeguarding  British  access  to 
India  from  Afghanistan  by  way  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  No  white  men,  and  no 
troops  other  than  native  troops,  had  set  foot  on  the  high-lying  Tirah  Plateau 
until  General  Sir  William  Lockhart  brought  his  armies  into  the  region  in 
October  1897,  supported  by  23  field  hospitals.  The  X-ray  facilities  provided 
— and  used  for  the  first  time  on  the  actual  field  of  battle — were  brought  out, 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  and  operated  by  Surg.  Maj.  W.  C.  Beevor  (S). 
Major  Beevor  found  roentgenographs  of  the  greatest  value  in  locating  bullets 
and  lead  splinters,  and  he  made  many  important  practical  observations: 

1.  X-ray  apparatus  for  military  work  should  be  “get-at-able,”  so  that  the 
inevitable  defects  of  wear  and  tear  could  be  promptly  remedied. 

2.  Every  portion  of  the  apparatus  (coils,  condensers,  connections,  etc.) 
should  be  packed  in  cases  that  could  be  opened  and  inspected  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  without  special  instruments. 

3.  The  X-ray  operator  should  be  “independent  of  help.” 

Major  Beevor  had  only  three  tubes,  which  he  used  more  than  200  times, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  they  were  in  as  good  working  order  as  when 
they  were  taken  out.  Transport  of  equipment,  however,  was  a  major  prob¬ 
lem;  after  trying  all  kinds,  including  mules,  camels,  and  wheeled  vehicles, 
he  found  human  transportation  the  most  efficient.  An  even  greater  problem 
was  the  generation  of  electricity.  The  heavy,  cumbersome  primary  battery, 
worked  by  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulfuric  acid,  was  too 
dangerous  for  military  transport  unless  a  special  courier  went  along  to  look 
after  the  acid.  Major  Beevor  condemned  this  method  for  field  use  and  rec¬ 
ommended  the  employment  of  a  hand  dynamo  and  portable  accumulator. 
Glass  plates  proved  exceedingly  satisfactory.  As  in  earlier  experiences,  the 
fluorescent  screen,  the  surface  of  which  was  protected  with  a  layer  of  celanite, 
seemed  the  most  important  part  of  the  apparatus. 

From  his  experience  in  the  Tirah  Campaign,  Major  Beevor  concluded 
“*  *  *  it  is  now  the  duty  of  every  civilized  nation  to  supply  its  wounded  in 
war  with  an  X-ray  apparatus,  amongst  other  surgical  aids,  not  only  at  base 
hospitals,  but  close  at  hand,  wherever  they  may  be  fighting  and  exposing 
themselves  to  injury  in  the  performance  of  their  hazardous  duty.” 

River  War,  1896-98. — The  war  of  the  Soudan,  generally  known  as  the 
River  War,  was  fought  between  1896  and  1898,  to  put  down  the  tribes  in  the 
Soudan,  by  British  and  Egyptian  military  units  under  Lord  Kitchener. 
After  numerous  engagements  had  been  fought  as  the  invading  troops  pursued 
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the  natives  up  the  Nile,  the  Dervishes  were  crushingly  defeated  at  Omdur- 
man,  “in  the  most  signal  triumph  ever  gained  by  the  arms  of  science  over 
barbarians.” 

Among  the  “arms  of  science”  was  a  roentgen  ray  apparatus,  in  charge  of 
Maj.  J.  Battersby  (S).  It  consisted  of  two  10-inch  and  one  6-inch  coils, 
which,  with  other  necessary  electrical  instruments,  were  enclosed  in  a  strong 
oak  box.  The  apparatus  was  too  heavy  for  transport  by  camel  or  mule,  and 
a  device  of  ropes  and  poles  was  rigged  up  so  that  it  could  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  men.  Additional  apparatus  consisted  of  a  storage  battery 
with  separate  cells;  if  a  cell  was  injured  or  a  plate  buckled,  a  spare  could  be 
substituted. 

Major  Battersby  also  brought  with  him  four  10- inch  ordinary  bianodic 
focus  tubes,  which  he  personally  tested  before  he  left  with  the  troops.  Two 
of  these  tubes  did  excellent  work,  one  being  better  for  screenwork  and  the 
other  for  roentgenography.  The  fluorescent  screen  was  most  useful  at  night 
but  unsatisfactory  during  the  day  because  no  darkroom  was  available  and  the 
intense  sunlight  penetrated  the  thickest  wood.  The  surface  of  the  screen  was 
protected  by  a  layer  of  celluloid,  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  warm 
and  dusty  climate.  Only  glass  plates  gave  satisfactory  results. 

The  temperature  varied  from  100®  to  122®  F.  in  the  shade,  and  at  one 
time  the  apparatus  had  to  travel  for  2  days  and  a  night  in  an  open  truck, 
exposed  during  the  day  to  the  fierce  heat  of  a  blazing  sun.  Before  he  left 
Cairo,  Major  Battersby  had  had  very  thick  felt  covers  made  to  surround  the 
outer  boxes  containing  the  coils  and  storage  batteries.  By  keeping  the  felt 
wet — it  required  wetting  every  2  hours — the  apparatus  arrived  at  its  desti¬ 
nation  without  damage. 

Generation  of  the  primary  electrical  current  for  charging  the  storage  bat¬ 
teries  or  working  the  coils  directly  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  small, 
easily  transportable  dynamo  driven  by  a  tandem  bicycle. 

Of  the  175  British  casualties  at  the  Battle  of  Onidurman,  121  were 
brought  to  the  surgical  hospital  at  Abadieh.  In  bullet  wounds  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  anteroposterior  and  lateral  views  provided  satisfactory  localizing 
data.  In  the  deeper  structures,  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Mackenzie-Davidson  localizing  apparatus.  In  20  of  21  cases  in 
which  the  jiresence  or  absence  of  a  bullet  could  not  Ik*  determined  by  ordinary 
methods,  an  accurate  diagnosis  was  arrived  at  by  roentgenologic  techniques. 

Boer  War,  1899. — ^When  the  Boer  War  began,  the  War  of  the  Soudan 
had  ended,  and  the  medical  units  there,  with  the  X-ray  equipment  which  had 
been  used  in  them,  were  ordered  to  South  Africa.  Here,  at  the  Siege  of  Lady¬ 
smith,  roentgenography  was  carried  out  under  shellfire  for  a  considerable 
period  (4).  Lt.  F.  Bruce,  who  was  in  charge  of  roentgenology,  had  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  provision  of  current  in  the  Soudan  by  means  of  the  dynamo- 
bicycle  arrangement  entirely  satisfactory.  He  therefore  had  the  batteries  of 
the  X-ray  apparatus  charged  before  he  left  Cairo,  and  when  he  reached  his 
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destination,  he  was  able  to  arrange  with  a  flour  mill  in  the  vicinity  to  have 
the  dynamo  he  had  brought  along  driven  from  the  mill  shafting.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  extremely  efficient. 

Roentgenographs  were  made  on  about  half  the  casualties,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  were  also  examined  by  fluoroscopy.  The  techniques  employed  were  of 
great  clinical  value  in  respect  to  the  localization  of  bullets  and  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  fractures.  Some  modifications  of  the  usual  methods  were  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  patients’  movements  when  shells  were  heard  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity;  exposures  were  made  as  short  as  possible,  lasting  from  10  to 
15  minutes  instead  of  the  usual  20  to  30  minutes,  with  correspondingly  long 
developments. 

By  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  the  usefulness  of  X-rays  in  military  prac¬ 
tice  had  become  so  evident  that  all  general  hospitals  were  provided  with 
equipment  and  many  smaller  hospitals  were  similarly  equipped. 

Spanish'American  War,  1898. — Roentgenology  had  only  a  limited  use  in 
the  Spanish- American  War,  partly  because  of  the  type  of  warfare  and  partly 
because  typhoid  fever,  rather  than  battle  wounds,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Medical  Corps  (S).  The  more  important  of  the  general  hospitals  were 
supplied  with  the  type  of  equipment  used  in  earlier  wars;  that  is,  coil  appa¬ 
ratus  and  storage  batteries.  Three  hospital  ships  were  similarly  equipped. 
The  recently  constructed  static  apparatus  was  so  heavy  that  its  use  was 
confined  to  fixed  hospitals  and  hospital  ships.  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  William  C. 
Borden,  MC,  who  recorded  the  experience,  did  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to 
place  X-ray  apparatus  any  farther  forward,  on  the  ground  that  provision  of 
these  facilities  would  encourage  surgeons  to  try  to  remove  bullets  under  less 
than  optimum  conditions. 

ROENTGENOLOGY  IN  WORLD  WAR  P 
Administrative  Considerations 

In  April  1917,  when  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  only  the 
larger  of  the  military  hospitals  were  equipped  with  X-ray  apparatus.  No 
effort  had  been  made  to  maintain  a  selected  group  of  officers  who  specialized 
in  roentgenology.  It  was  uncommon,  in  fact,  to  have  any  medical  officer, 
even  in  the  largest  hospitals,  devote  his  full  time  to  radiology,  which  was 
usually  assigned  as  an  additional  duty.  A  certain  amount  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  radiology  was  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
Army  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.C.,  but  it  was  intended  primarily  as 
a  “broadening  educational  feature  rather  than  ♦  *  •  creation  of  specialists.” 
Supply  and  equipment  of  X-ray  departments  were  handled  as  part  of  finances 
and  supply  in  general. 

*  Tbe  material  dealing  witb  World  War  I.  anleai  otberwlae  indicated,  la  derlred  from  tbe  offlelal 
bUtory  of  that  war  (C-S)  and  from  reports  by  Col.  Arthur  C.  Christie,  MC,  and  Col.  George  C. 
Johnston,  MC  (it,  li).  Helpful  Information  was  also  furnished  by  Dr.  Fred  O.  Coe  {It)  and  Dr, 
James  T.  Case  {IS). 
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Specialization  in  radiology  was  thus  fortuitous,  dependent  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  initiative  and  interest  displayed  by  individual  officers.  As  a 
result,  there  was  only  one  radiologist  in  the  Army  in  April  1917,  Col.  Philip 
Huntington,  MC,  and  he  was  almost  immediately  placed  in  an  administra¬ 
tive  position  (i2),  not  connected  with  radiology. 

The  first  radiologists  assigned  to  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  in  World 
War  I  were  in  the  Supply  Division.  When  a  Division  of  Roentgenology  was 
created  in  that  office  on  10  July  1918,  a  former  medical  officer  who  had  spe¬ 
cialized  in  this  field,  Maj.  (later  Col.)  Arthur  C.  Christie,  MC,  was  called 
back  into  service  to  head  it  {10).  When  he  was  ordered  overseas  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1918,  to  take  charge  of  all  X-ray  work  on  the  Western  Front,  Lt.  Col. 
(later  Col.)  George  C.  Johnston,  MC,  was  his  replacement. 

The  Division  of  Roentgenology  in  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  was 
established  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Supply 
Division  in  that  office,  who  had  recognized  from  the  beginning  the  peculiar 
problems  of  roentgenologic  suppl}'  and  had  handled  it  as  a  separate  function 
in  his  office.  When  the  special  Division  of  Roentgenology  was  established, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  officers  assigned  to  it  to  maintain  close  liaison 
with  the  Supply  Division,  to  expedite  procurement  of  equipment.  When  all 
procurement  was  consolidated  under  the  War  Production  Board  in  1918,  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  X-ray  equipment  was  left  with  the  Supply  Division 
of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  after  its  highly  specialized  character  was 
pointed  out. 

Roentgenology  continued  as  a  separate  division  in  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Office  throughout  the  war  and  until  1  December  1918,  when  it  became  the 
Section  of  Roentgenology  under  the  Division  of  Surgery.  Close  liaison, 
however,  was  still  maintained  with  the  Finance  and  Supply  Division  (then 
operating  under  the  Purchase,  Storage,  and  Traffic  Division),  apparently  on 
a  personal  basis.  The  result  of  these  contacts  was  that  X-ray  material  was 
received  much  sooner  than  the  30  to  90  days  usually  required  when  requests 
went  through  channels  {10). 

Procurement  and  Supply 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  X-ray  equipment  consisted  of  sta¬ 
tionary  apparatus  at  general  hospitals  and  larger  post  hospitals  and  a  few 
portable  sets  with  motor  generators  and  high-tension  transformers.  This 
equipment  had  served  satisfactorily  on  the  Mexican  border  and  at  Veracruz 
but  was  too  cumbersome  and  unreliable  for  general  military  use. 

On  15  April  1917,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
a  number  of  leading  physicians,  surgeons,  chemists,  and  instrument  makers 
met  in  Washington,  with  the  idea  of  standardizing  drugs,  equipment,  and 
other  items  for  military  use  {10).  Dr.  George  C.  Johnston  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  on  X-ray  equipment,  on  which  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Christie 
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also  served.  Prof.  Arthur  W.  Goodspeed,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  appointed  to  the  committee  but  withdrew  because  of  the  highly  prac¬ 
tical  nature  of  its  functions  and  his  own  academic  interests. 

This  committee  prepared  specifications  covering  all  types  of  X-ray  appa¬ 
ratus,  making  them  broad  enough  to  permit  the  use  of  the  output  of  all  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  members  of  the  committee  realized  that  a  great  quantity  of 
apparatus  would  be  required,  more  than  any  single  manufacturer  could 
possibly  produce.  They  also  realized  that  there  had  not  yet  been  sufficient 
experience  in  military  roentgenology  to  justify  specifying  any  single  type  of 
equipment  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types. 

After  conferences  with  the  Committee  on  Preparedness  of  the  American 
Roentgen  Ray  Society  (p.  19)  and  other  experienced  radiologists,  it  was 
decided  to  ask  all  manufacturers  to  submit  samples  of  transformers  for  inves¬ 
tigation  and  testing.  Few  radiologists  were  familiar  enough  with  all  types 
of  equipment  to  warrant  individual  evaluations,  and  group  investigation  and 
comparison  seemed  the  fairest  plan.  It  would  have  been  ideal  to  select  a 
single  type  of  equipment  for  general  manufacture,  with  interchangeable  parts; 
but  the  need  was  immediate,  and  no  delay  in  production  could  be  permitted. 

The  investigation  was  carried  out  at  the  Cornell  Medical  College.  Some 
manufacturers,  misunderstanding  the  purpose  of  the  inspection,  which  they 
regarded  as  a  competitive  test,  did  not  submit  samples.  All  five  samples  which 
were  submitted  were  approved,  some  with  minor  alterations  for  military  rea¬ 
sons,  after  the  plants  in  question  had  been  inspected  by  Major  Christie,  to 
secure  information  concerning  their  capacities. 

Planning  was  on  the  basis  of  X-ray  laboratories  suitable  for  500-bed  base 
hospitals  in  camps  to  house  10,000  troops  each,  on  the  basis  of  an  Army  of  half 
a  million  men  {10).  As  the  size  of  the  Army  increased — it  reached  3,634,000 
at  the  end  of  the  war — the  size  of  the  base  hospitals  was  successively  increased. 
In  some  instances,  the  original  500  beds  became  several  thousand,  and  the  over¬ 
load  was  often  300  to  400  percent.  The  original  planning,  however,  had  been 
soundly  done  and  required  practically  no  basic  changes  in  spite  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  expansion  that  occurred.  Similarly,  few  changes,  except  numerically, 
were  necessary  in  the  X-ray  supply  tables  prepared  by  the  committee  and 
adopted  by  the  Hospital  Division,  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  1917. 

The  supply  of  X-ray  equipment  to  hospitals  in  camps  and  cantonments 
proceeded  rapidly,  and  the  aim  of  the  Division  of  Roentgenology,  to  have 
complete  X-ray  equipment  installed,  in  operation,  and  in  charge  of  competent 
radiologists,  by  the  opening  date  of  each  installation,  was  generally  achieved. 

Production  of  radiologic  equipment  had  reached  full  capacity  when  the 
armistice  was  signed  on  11  November  1918.  Whenever  practical,  contracts 
were  terminated  without  waiting  for  formal  authorization;  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  were  thus  saved  {10). 

Oversea  supply. — When  the  first  contingent  of  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces  went  to  France,  several  shipments  of  equipment  were  diverted 
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from  the  Medical  Supply  Depot  in  Washington  and  sent  overseas.  Two 
shipments  arrived  in  good  condition,  were  ultimately  installed  in  base  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  gave  good  service  in  them  throughout  the  war.  The  first  U.S.  hos¬ 
pitals  which  went  to  France  served  with  the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  and 
Base  Hospital  No.  18,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Unit,  was  the  first  to  begin 
work  with  U.S.  equipment  in  November  1917  (H).  1st  Lt.  Charles  A.  Waters, 
MC,  used  the  old  Gaiffe  coil  and  mercury  interrupter  left  at  the  French 
hospital  in  Bazoilles  which  this  unit  occupied.  Current  was  supplied  by  an 
electrogenic  set  of  such  small  capacity  and  located  so  far  from  the  X-ray 
machine  that  he  was  happy  when  he  secured  1  ma.  (milliampere)  of  current 
through  his  tube.  This  hospital  later  received  one  of  the  machines  just 
mentioned,  which  arrived  in  good  condition. 

Most  of  the  hospitals  which  arrived  in  the  theater  in  the  first  months  of 
U.S.  participation  in  the  war  secured  localizing  devices,  hand  fluoroscopes 
and  similar  equipment,  and  plates  from  French  sources.  They  took  over  other 
apparatus  in  French  hospitals  in  which  they  worked.  The  basic  French 
equipment  was  rather  primitive  to  American  eyes;  it  consisted  of  8-  or  10-incb 
coils;  mercury  interrupters;  wooden  tables  with,  to  Americans,  a  startling 
lack  of  protection;  and,  at  the  most,  2-3  ma.  of  current  and  a  usable  spark 
gap. 

It  continued  to  be  necessary  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  French  equip¬ 
ment,  which  was  decidedly  inferior  to  American  equipment,  until  well  into 
1918.  By  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed,  however,  there  had  been  shipped 
to  oversea  installations  150  complete  sets  of  equipment  for  base  hospitals,  264 
portable  machines,  250  bedside  machines,  55  X-ray  ambulances,  and  hundreds 
of  accessory  items.®  Shipments  were  often  delayed  because  the  tonnage  and 
bulk  of  X-ray  equipment  gave  it  a  low  priority  in  comparison  with  other 
military  material.  Also,  in  the  winter  of  1917-18,  there  were  often  consider¬ 
able  accumulations  of  freight  because  of  the  unprecedented  cold. 

Distribution  overseas,  however,  was  by  no  means  as  good  as  it  should  have 
been.  French  sources,  as  noted,  often  had  to  be  used  for  that  reason.  In 
October  1918,  for  instance,  it  was  learned  that  none  of  the  X-ray  ambulances 
shipped  over  during  the  previous  months  had  been  placed  in  action  (p.  51). 
They  had  remained  in  one  area  for  so  long,  in  fact,  that  they  had  sunk  into  the 
ground  and  had  to  be  moved  by  caterpillar  tractors.  On  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions,  requests  for  additional  equipment,  such  as  X-ray  tables  and  bedside 
units,  were  not  honored  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  realization  that 
poor  distribution  overseas  rather  than  lack  of  supplies  had  inspired  them. 

Breakage  and  Repair 

The  mortality  of  Coolidge  tubes  was  initially  high,  partly  because  of 
attempts  to  pass  very  heavy  currents  through  them  and  partly  because  of 

*Iii  Angast  1918,  the  Siberian  Expeditionary  Forces  were  equipped  with  X-ray  apparatus  and 
other  supplies  esUmated  to  last  for  a  year  {to). 
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breakage.  When  these  tubes  were  shipped  overseas  in  carefully  constructed 
packing  cases,  with  spring-supported  interior  cages,  about  half  were  broken. 
When  they  were  shipped  in  very  light,  open-type  birdcage  crates,  409  of  the 
first  490  shipped  arrived  undamaged,  and  there  was  no  breakage  at  all  in  the 
next  400  tubes  shipped  in  this  manner.  Special  handling  was  necessary.  The 
crates  were  hand-carried  aboard  ship  (last  of  all  cargo),  were  carefully 
packed  with  mattresses  and  other  dunnage,  and  were  hand-carried  off  the 
ship  first  of  all  cargo. 

Instructions,  which  were  not  always  followed,  were  issued  that  all  appa¬ 
ratus  received  overseas  must  be  inspected  at  the  Supply  Depot  before  distribu¬ 
tion,  to  detect  and  correct  breakages. 

In  March  1918,  on  the  recommendation  of  Maj.  Preston  M.  Hickey,  MC, 
who  had  relieved  Major  Christie  when  the  latter  was  recalled  to  the  United 
States  in  February  1918,  an  X-ray  section  was  set  up  in  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  Repair  Shop  in  Europe,  and  a  number  of  Sanitary  Corps  officers  (tech¬ 
nicians)  were  trained  to  service  and  repair  equipment.  Later  that  year 
(1918),  similarly  trained  Sanitary  Corps  officers  were  assigned  to  various 
medical  supply  depots  throughout  the  United  States,  to  be  available  for 
repairs  and  also  to  supervise  the  installation  of  equipment. 

After  the  armistice,  when  camps  and  hospitals  began  to  be  closed,  a  great 
deal  of  X-ray  equipment  was  received  in  the  New  York  Medical  Supply  Depot 
in  badly  damaged  condition  because  of  improper  packing.  The  difficulty 
ended  when  orders  were  issued  that  all  equipment  must  be  packed  under  the 
supervision  of  an  experienced  radiologist,  who  would  certify  that  it  had  been 
correctly  packed.  In  May  1919,  it  was  recommended  that  a  repair  shop  be 
established  at  the  New  York  Medical  Supply  Depot,  for  the  repair,  salvage, 
and  testing  of  all  returned  equipment  before  it  was  reissued  or  placed  in 
storage. 

During  the  war,  testing  of  apparatus  and  other  items  offered  to  the  Roent¬ 
genology  Division,  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  was  carried  out  in  a  variety  of 
places  until  August  1918,  when  it  was  concentrated  in  space  provided  at  the 
Army  Medical  School. 


X-Ray  Manual 

In  1917,  plans  were  made  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  small 
X-ray  manual,  with  Maj.  William  F.  Manges,  MC,  as  editor  and  with  con¬ 
tributions  by  a  number  of  medical  officers  and  civilian  radiologists  {16) .  The 
material  concerned  chiefly  electrophysics,  localization  techniques,  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  special  apparatus  employed  by  the  U.S.  Army.  The  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  manual,  prepared  and  published  in  1919,  contained  all  of  the 
material  in  the  first  edition,  supplemented  by  an  extensive  and  comprehensive 
section  on  X-ray  diagnosis. 


HISTORICAL  NOTE 
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Hospital  Inspections 

In  November  1918,  formal  inspections  of  X-ray  laboratories  in  hospitals 
in  the  Zone  of  Interior  were  set  up  by  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  {16) .  The 
“Circular  of  Information  for  Supervising  Inspectors  of  X-ray  Laboratories, 
Concerning  the  Method  of  Preparing  Inspection  Forms”  required  data  on 
buildings  and  floor  space  (space,  ventilation,  lighting,  heating,  power  supply, 
neatness,  recommendations) ;  apparatus  and  supplies;  general  care  of  appara¬ 
tus  ;  personnel ;  volume  and  quality  of  work ;  and  administration. 

These  inspections  {10)  revealed  that  “taken  as  a  whole  and  on  the  aver¬ 
age”  the  departments  investigated  “had  little  or  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of” 
and  were  “delivering  the  goods  as  it  were.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  sum¬ 
marized  reports  continued : 

None  of  the  departments  were  working  up  to  full  capacity,  although  a  few  thought 
they  were.  During  the  influenza,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  departments  made  good, 
doing  all,  and  more  than,  they  were  called  upon  to  do.  There  was  a  decided  lack  of 
conferences  with  other  departments.  Reports  sent  out  could  be  so  sent  at  an  earlier  date 
with  better  regime.  The  clinical  history  was  not  made  use  of.  No  cross-indexing  was 
observed.  There  is  a  need  of  trained  enlisted  personnel  to  do  the  work  in  small  depart¬ 
ments.  There  was  a  decided  lack  of  cleanliness.  More  5x7  plates  and  films  could  be 
used.  There  was  some  overstock  noticed  especially  in  tubes.  There  was  a  lack  of 
administrative  qualifications.  Form  55  L  is  not  properly  filled  out  in  most  instances. 

Detailed  reports  of  inspections  expanded  on  these  various  points  and 
made  recommendations  for  correction  and  improvement. 

It  was  also  noted  that  it  was  a  pity,  in  view  of  the  great  amount  of 
valuable  material  available,  that  more  articles  had  not  been  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Part  of  the  explanation  was  considered  to  be  preoccupation  with 
professional  duties,  but  inertia  was  stated  to  be  the  chief  cause. 

Note. — For  convenience,  as  well  as  for  ease  of  comparison,  details  of 
World  War  I  personnel  and  training  and  of  equipment  are  discussed  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  these  subjects  in  World  War  II  (pp.  19  and  45). 
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The  Consultant  in  Radiology, 

Office  of  The  Surgeon  General 

Colonel  John  A.  Ishertooodt  MC  (Ret.) 

APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  CONSULTANT 

The  Radiation  (later  Radiology)  Branch,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General, 
was  established  on  12  July  1942  in  the  Surgery  (later  Surgical  Consultants) 
Division,  where  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Michael  E. 
DeBakey,  MC,  until  8  May  1943  (/).  On  this  date,  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.) 
Byrl  R.  Kirklin,  MC  (fig.  1),  was  appointed  Consultant  in  Radiology  (£), 
a  position  he  occupied  until  3  June  1946.  Colonel  Kirklin  had  a  desk  in  the 
Personnel  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  for  several  months  before 
he  was  moved  to  the  Surgical  Consultants  Division. 

Colonel  Kirklin  served  on  active  duty  only  part  of  the  time.  When  he 
was  not  on  active  duty,  as  well  as  during  a  period  of  illness  from  16  March 
until  1  June  1945,  he  handled  many  of  his  consultant  functions  from  his 
private  office  at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  In  particular,  during  these  periods,  he 
advised  on  qualifications  and  assignment  of  personnel  and  on  the  selection  of 
X-ray  equipment.  He  also  reviewed  papers  and  reports  on  radiology  which 
had  been  submitted  for  approval  before  publication. 

There  could  scarcely  have  been  a  better  choice  for  this  position.  The  late 
Colonel  Kirklin,  in  addition  to  his  clinical  and  technical  eminence  in  his 
specialty,  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends  among  radiologists,  and,  as  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Radiology,  Inc.,  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
qualifications  of  many  other  radiologists.  These  advantages,  combined  with 
his  encyclopedic  memory,  fitted  him  admirably  for  one  of  his  major  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  consultant.  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General;  that  is,  the  evaluation 
and  assignment  of  radiologists  to  hospital  and  other  duties.  Conversely,  his 
extraordinary  memory  has  created  difficulties  in  the  preparation  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  history  of  radiology  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  in  World  War  II: 
Colonel  Kirklin  had  no  assistants,  he  did  not  keep  many  records  except  in  his 
head,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  served  meant  that  few  files  were 
kept  for  him.  He  died  before  he  had  begun  to  write  the  history  of  his  tour 
of  duty  as  Consultant  in  Radiology  to  The  Surgeon  Gteneral,  and  there  are 
necessarily  many  gaps  in  the  brief  account  of  that  mission  in  this  chapter. 
Most  of  the  material  for  it,  in  fact,  is  derived  from  his  tours  of  inspection  of 
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Fiourg  1. — Col.  Byrl  K.  Kirklin,  MC,  Con¬ 
sultant  In  Radiology,  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General. 


the  Second  and  Third  Service  Commands  in  November  1943  and  of  the 
Second,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Service  Commands  in  December  1944 
and  January  1945,  for  which  records  do  exist  (S).  Some  of  his  associates 
have  also  kindly  supplied  certain  details  from  their  recollections.  Their 
names  are  listed  elsewhere. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter  concerns  the  reports 
from  radiology  departments  of  the  various  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 
It  was  Colonel  Kirklin’s  custom,  on  his  visits,  to  ask  for  copies  of  the  last 
monthly  reports  and  of  the  average  daily  census.  These  concise  data  saved 
his  time  and  the  time  of  the  hospital  radiologists  and  other  medical  officers 
and  permitted  an  intelligent  discussion  of  many  subjects.  No  uniform  method 
of  reporting  radiologic  data,  however,  was  required,  and  in  some  hospitals  no 
reports  at  all  were  made.  Colonel  Kirklin  always  suggested  that  these 
monthly  reports  be  made  up,  on  the  basis  of  the  sample  form  he  circulated, 
but  while  the  situation  improved,  the  optimum  was  not  achieved,  and  there  are 
therefore  gaps  in  this  chapter  which  could  not  be  overcome  from  these  sources. 

TOURS  OF  INSPECTION 

Some  confusion,  never  entirely  clarified,  existed  concerning  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  inspection  of  departments  (sections)  of  radiology.  As  one  of  the 
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hospital  professional  services,  these  sections  were  also  inspected  by  the  surgical 
consultants  in  the  various  service  commands,  who  also  made  reports  on  their 
efficiency  and  other  mattere.  While  he  had  no  objection  to  these  additional 
inspections,  it  was  Colonel  Kirklin's  strong  conviction  that  only  a  radiologist 
was  properly  qualified  to  evaluate  the  qualifications  of  other  radiologists  and 
that  surgical  consultants  did  not  possess  the  specialized  knowledge  required 
for  this  function. 

Colonel  Kirklin’s  tours  of  duty  covered  a  great  deal  of  territory.  In 
1944-45,  for  instance,  in  his  tour  of  the  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
Service  Commands,  he  visited  35  stations,  including  18  general  hospitals,  13 
Army  Service  Forces  regional  hospitals,  and  4  Army  Air  Forces  regional 
hospitals. 

Before  his  visits  to  the  Second  and  Seventh  Service  Commands,  Colonel 
Kirklin  suggested  to  the  command  surgeons  that  a  conference  be  arranged  in 
each  command,  to  attended  by  as  many  radiologists  as  could  be  spared  from 
their  hospital  duties.  The  Army  Air  Forces  were  invited  to  send  their 
radiologists.  Special  subjects  were  assigned  to  special  pereonnel  before  the 
conference,  and  the  groundwork  was  thus  laid  for  a  free  and  thoughtful 
exchange  of  professional  ideas.  The  discussions  proved  informative  and 
stimulating. 

These  conferences  were  so  successful  that  it  was  Colonel  Kirklin’s  idea  to 
use  the  same  plan  in  all  future  tours.  He  could  not  put  it  into  practice 
because  of  his  illness  in  the  spring  of  1945,  and  the  end  of  the  war  made 
other  tours  unnecessary. 

He  did  not,  however,  regard  conferences  as  a  substitute  for  personal 
visits  to  individual  hospitals.  He  regarded  such  visits  as  the  only  sound 
method  of  evaluating  the  total  situation  in  respect  to  personnel,  facilities, 
equipment,  and  type  and  amount  of  work. 

Many  of  Colonel  Kirklin’s  comments  and  recommendations  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  elsewhere  in  this  book,  particularly  in  the  chapter  on  named  general 
hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  (p.  119). 

At  the  requesst  of  the  commanding  officere  and  radiologists  in  some  of  the 
hospitals  he  visited.  Colonel  Kirklin  instituted  the  practice  of  sending  infor¬ 
mation  copies  of  his  reports  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  surgeons  of  the  service 
commands.  His  comments  and  recommendations  were  thus  available  for 
action. 


EVALUATION  AND  ASSIGNMENT  OF  PERSONNEL 

When  mobilization  began  in  earnest  in  1941,  many  National  Guard  officers 
who  were  radiologists  were  not  immediately  assigned  to  hospital  units.  When 
the  assignments  were  ev'entually  made,  they  were  not  always  as  judicious  as 
they  might  have  been :  Officers  of  unusual  qualifications  were  sometimes 
placed  in  positions  w'hich  did  not  make  full  use  of  their  capabilities,  while  in 
other  hospitals  the  reverse  was  true  and  officers  of  limited  qualifications  were 
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in  charge  of  departments  which  demanded  performances  beyond  their  capa¬ 
bilities.  On  Colonel  Kirklin’s  advice,  all  these  officers  were  reclassified  and 
reassigned  to  more  appropriate  positions. 

As  in  other  specialties,  affiliated  hospital  units  frequently  had  too  much 
radiolo^c  talent  to  be  justified.  Early  in  the  war,  some  of  these  units  had  as 
many  as  three  Board-certified  radiologists,  while  some  large  station  hospitals 
or  nonaffiliated  units  had  none  at  all.  At  first,  since  affiliated  hospitals  had 
been  promised  that  their  integrity  would  be  maintained,  no  action  could  be 
taken  to  alter  these  inequalities.  Later,  in  the  interests  of  efficiency,  the 
concentration  of  radiologic  and  other  talent  was  dispersed,  sometimes  in  the 
Zone  of  Interior,  and,  if  not,  when  the  hospitals  were  sent  overseas,  as  all 
affiliated  hospitals  eventually  were. 

The  staffing  of  induction  centers,  which  was  an  extremely  important 
matter,  was  also  extremely  difficult  (p.  108).  These  were  responsible  positions, 
but  many  of  the  officers  assigned  to  them  lacked  experience.  The  “Atlas  of 
Chest  X-Ray  Films”  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Esmond  R.  Long, 
MC  (p.  109),  was  very  helpful  to  these  officers,  and  its  existence  somewhat 
simplified  Colonel  Kirklin’s  tasks. 

Colonel  Kirklin,  as  already  mentioned,  sometimes  found  that  the  radiolo¬ 
gists  of  small  station  or  other  small  hospital  installations  had  qualifications 
better  suited  to  general  or  large  station  hospitals.  Mere  size,  however,  did  not 
sway  his  decisions  and  recommendations.  Thus,  in  his  report  of  his  tour  in 
the  Second  Service  Command  in  November  1943,  he  noted  that  the  radiologist 
at  the  Station  Hospital,  Fort  Jay,  N.Y.,  was  too  well  qualified  for  a  hospital 
of  360  beds,  but  he  recommended  that  he  be  left  in  this  position  because  the 
hospital  served  the  personnel  of  Headquarters,  Second  Service  Command,  and 
its  workload  was  heavy,  1,371  X-ray  examinations  in  October  1943,  852  of 
which  were  in  outpatients.  At  Tilton  General  Hospital,  on  the  contrary,  the 
amount  of  work  did  not  warrant  the  retention  of  two  radiologists,  one  Board 
certified  and  the  other  with  very  good  training,  especially  as  the  hospital  at 
nearby  Fort  Dix,  Wrightstown,  N.J.,  needed  a  second  radiologist;  the  former 
had  2,400  beds,  and  2,626  examinations  had  been  carried  out  the  preceding 
month. 

Rank  and  promotion  created  the  same  difficulties  in  Zone  of  Interior 
installations  as  they  did  overseas.  Colonel  Kirklin  called  attention  to  many 
inequities.  When  Reserve  officers  were  called  to  service,  many  of  them  well 
qualified,  some  of  them  Board  certified,  most  of  them  with  considerable  time 
in  the  Reserve  to  their  credit,  they  came  in  as  lieutenants  and  captains,  while 
other  radiologists  who  came  into  the  service  later,  with  no  previous  military 
service,  were  inducted  as  majors.  Such  inequalities  naturally  generated  dis¬ 
content  and  ill  will.  Colonel  Kirklin  called  attention  to  many  of  these 
inequalities  and  recommended  that  they  be  corrected. 

Radiologists  were  usually  correctly  assigned  and  their  duties  were  usually 
limited  to  radiology.  There  were  occasional  exceptions.  At  Thomas  M. 
England  General  Hospital,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  for  instance,  in  1943,  Col. 
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James  P.  Cooney,  MC,  a  Regular  Army  officer  and  a  Board-certified  radiolo¬ 
gist,  was  serving  as  executive  officer  and  lending  a  hand  in  radiology  when  his 
duties  permitted,  which  was  not  very  often.  At  an  occasional  station,  such  as 
the  U.S.  Army  Dispensary  at  the  New  York'  Port  of  Embarkation,  the 
radiologist  combined  his  duties  in  that  field  with  work  in  pathology  and  elec¬ 
trocardiography.  This  was  a  small  station — only  176  examinations  were  made 
in  October  1943 — and  his  combined  duties  were  simply  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  situation. 

Colonel  Kirklin  had  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  responsibilities 
and  difficulties  of  medical  officers  who  were  serving  as  radiologists  simply 
because  there  were  not  enough  radiologists  to  fill  all  the  positions. 

Like  all  experienced  radiologists,  he  also  recognized  the  extremely  im¬ 
portant  role  of  X-ray  technicians.  Careful  investigation  of  their  work  and 
conferences  with  them  were  always  part  of  his  visits  to  hospital  and  other 
units. 

Col.  Paul  A.  Paden,  MC,  who  served  as  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Personnel 
Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  during  most  of  the  war,  has  com¬ 
mented  on  the  value  of  Colonel  Kirklin’s  services  in  respect  to  personnel. 
With  his  remarkable  memory,  he  said,  and  his  knowledge  of  radiologic  person¬ 
nel  all  over  the  country,  he  was  invariably  able  to  place  radiologists  in  posi¬ 
tions  commensurate  with  their  ability.  One  of  his  first  tasks  when  he 
inspected  a  medical  unit  was  an  evaluation  of  personnel  from  the  standpoints 
of  training,  experience,  propriety  of  assignment,  and  performance.  His  com¬ 
ments  on  personnel  were  always  fair  and  generous  but  entirely  frank.  He  was 
as  willing  to  recommend  assistance  when  it  was  needed,  Colonel  Paden  con¬ 
cluded,  as  he  was  quick  to  advise  transfer  of  personnel  when  he  considered  a 
department  overstaffed. 


GENERAL  COMMENTS 

Colonel  Kirklin’s  comments  (like  those  of  the  surgical  consultants  who 
also  made  visits  of  inspection)  on  the  work  of  the  departments  of  radiology 
in  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals  and  other  installations  were  generally  favorable 
and  often  highly  favorable.  Adverse  comments,  as  a  rule,  dealt  with  details 
that  could  readily  be  corrected.  In  one  general  hospital,  for  instance,  he 
found  that  definitive  treatment  of  casualties  was  being  delayed,  sometimes  as 
long  as  14  days,  because  of  the  backlog  of  examinations  in  the  X-ray  depart¬ 
ment.  More  efficient  methods  were  at  once  worked  out.  In  a  number  of 
hospitals,  he  found  that  fluoroscopic  machines  were  installed  on  medical 
wards  and  were  being  used  by  personnel  without  radiologic  training.  He 
always  recommended  that  these  machines  be  removed  to  the  radiology  depart¬ 
ment  (or  declared  excess)  and  that,  for  medicolegal  and  other  reasons,  neither 
radiologic  nor  fluoroscopic  units  should  be  operated  except  by  personnel  with 
radiologic  training. 
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Colonel  Kirklin  investigated  the  equipment  provided  in  each  installation 
and  often  made  recommendations  for  supplemental  items.  He  identified  tech¬ 
nicians  capable  of  servicing  X-ray  machines  and  recommended  their  location 
where  they  would  be  most  useful.  When  medical  equipme^.t  maintenance 
ofiBcers  were  later  stationed  at  supply  depots,  he  was  careful  to  make  that  fact 
known  to  the  departments  he  visited. 

He  also  noted  that  some  general  and  regional  hospitals  were  ^  a.-'  i  ’-ularly 
well  suited,  because  of  equipment  and  pei-sonnel,  to  sei-ve  as  trainn.g  .enters 
for  inexperienced  officers  assigned  to  radiology  or  for  officers  who  had 
expressed  an  interest  in  this  field.  In  this  repmrt  to  The  Surgeon  General  on 
his  tour  of  ins|ection  in  Novemler  1944  and  January  1945  of  hospitals  in  the 
Fourth  Service  Command,  he  recommended  that  all  applications  of  officers 
appointed  lo  the  Army  School  of  Roentgenology  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  there¬ 
after  be  approved  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General.  The  reason  was  his 
finding  that  one  student  then  at  the  school  was  a  diplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Internal  Medicine  and  another  had  been  serving  as  internist  and 
cardiologist  at  a  named  general  hospital.  To  him,  this  was  a  waste  of  spie- 
cialized  p)ersonnel  and  of  space  in  the  school.^ 

1  Coald  a  roll  be  taken,  It  would  certainly  be  the  nnantmoua  opinion  ot  tboae  radlologlata  who 
were  rlilted  b;  Colonel  Klrklln  daring  World  War  II  that  In  any  future  war,  as  In  part  of  World 
War  I,  there  abould  alwayi  be  a  full-time  Coneultant  In  Badlology  In  the  Office  of  The  Snrgeon 
Oeneral. — ^K.  D.  A,  A 
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Personnel  and  Training 

Colonel  Alfred  A.  de  Lorimier,  MC 
HISTORICAL  NOTE 
Training  in  the  United  States 

Once  the  matter  of  X-ray  equipment  and  supplies  had  been  attacked,  at 
least  in  its  broad  outlines  in  World  War  I,  there  arose  what  Col.  George  C. 
Johnston,  MC,  well  called  the  graver  problem  of  obtaining  roentgenologists 
(/).  Roentgenology,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  still  a  very  limited  specialty. 

Before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  April  1917,  the  American 
Roentgen  Ray  Society  had  set  up  a  Committee  on  Preparedness,  and  this 
committee,  meeting  in  New  York  in  the  late  spring  of  1917,  decided  to  call  a 
meeting  of  leading  roentgenolo^sts  in  June  at  the  Cornell  University  Medical 
College,  New  York,  N.Y.,  to  consider  supplying  radiologic  personnel  for  the 
Army  {IS).  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  number  of  schools 
of  roentgenology,  all  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department  and  each  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  roentgenolo^st  who  must  be  an  officer  in  the 
Reserve  Corps  and  on  active  duty.  Medical  officers  would  be  assigned  to  the 
schools  in  groups  of  10,  and  would  receive  instruction  for  periods  of  2  weeks 
each  before  they  assumed  their  duties.  There  would  thus  be  uniformity  in  the 
teaching  of  all  phases  of  radiology.  After  the  officers  had  completed  their 
courses  of  instruction,  they  would  be  ordered  to  New  York  for  final  examina¬ 
tion  and  further  instruction  before  being  sent  overseas. 

Schools  were  promptly  put  into  operation  at  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  courses  given 
at  them  supplemented  the  course  in  radiology  given  at  the  Army  Medical 
School,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  all  physicians  who  entered  the  Army.  Training 
of  enlisted  men  as  ‘Manipulators”  (the  technicians  of  a  later  day)  was  begun 
at  the  Army  Medical  School. 

Six  months  after  their  establishment,  these  schools,  having  fulfilled  their 
function,  were  closed,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  York  school.  The  teach¬ 
ing  staff  and  facilities  of  the  New  York  School  of  Roentgenology  were  aug¬ 
mented,  and  training  of  Reserve  medical  officers  proceeded  rapidly  there. 
Technicians  experienced  in  the  installation  and  repair  of  X-ray  apparatus. 
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who  held  commissions  in  the  Sanitary  Corps,  were  also  given  short  courses  of 
instruction  at  the  New  York  school. 

Part  of  the  equipment  of  this  school  was  the  interrupterless  X-ray  unit 
designed  by  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  John  S.  Shearer,  MC,  which  was  so  arranged 
that  all  wiring  except  that  of  the  transformers  was  exposed  (.^).  Student 
officers  were  required  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  scheme  of  wiring  and 
to  become  proficient  in  dismantling  and  reassembling  the  unit. 

Meantime,  after  the  closing  of  the  first  schools,  other  schools  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  medical  officers’  training  carnp^  at  Camp  Greenleaf,  (3a.,  and  Fort 
Riley,  Kans.,  for  preliminary  instniction  in  radiology.  In  May  1918,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed  for  concentrating  all  X-ray  instruction  at  Camp  Green- 
leaf,  and  its  staff  and  facilities  were  augmented  for  this  purpose.  The  New 
York  School  was  then  closed  and  its  apparatus  was  sent  to  the  Camp  Green- 
leaf  School,  which,  it  was  planned,  would  turn  out  a  minimum  of  25  trained 
roentgenologists  a  month.  A  school  for  the  instruction  of  manipulators  was 
also  established  at  Camp  Greenleaf,  two  enlisted  men  being  trained  for  each 
roentgenologist  trained. 

In  September  1918,  an  alarming  shortage  of  roentgenologists  developed 
because  hospitals  were  being  sent  ovemas  at  twice  the  expected  rate.  At  one 
time,  there  was  not  a  single  roentgenologist  in  the  United  States  who  could 
be  ordered  overseas.  Plans  were  therefore  made  for  the  Camp  Greenleaf 
School  to  train  120  roentgenologists  and  150  manipulators  a  month,  and  the 
Personnel  Division,  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  was  asked  to  designate  a 
certain  proportion  of  medical  officers  for  training  in  radiology. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  to  reopen  the  New  York  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Leon  T.  Le  Wald,  MC. 
A  numter  of  experienced  radiologists  were  given  short  courses  in  the  use  of 
Army  types  of  apparatus  and  in  the  localization  of  foreign  bodies,  then  con¬ 
sidered  the  chief  concern  of  radiologists,  after  which  they  were  employed  as 
chiefs  of  section  in  the  base  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  the  personnel  of 
which  had  been  depleted  to  supply  oveisea  needs.  After  September  1918, 
base  and  evacuation  hospitals  under  orders  for  overseas  were  each  assigned 
one  roentgenologist  and  two  trained  enlisted  manipulators.  Roentgenologists 
were  no  longer  ordered  overseas  as  casuals. 

After  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  Camp  Greenleaf  School  continued  at 
full  capacity,  since  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  were  still  in  need  of 
radiologists  (3).  The  original  plan  was  to  operate  it  until  February  1919. 
Actually,  it  ceased  to  function  at  the  end  of  1918,  when  most  of  its  equipment 
was  sent  to  the  Army  Medical  School.  The  New  York  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology  was  officially  closed  on  21  January  1919,  In  all,  it  had  trained  214 
nonradiologic  officers  in  its  regular  courees  and  58  in  supplementary  courses, 
as  well  as  11  experienced  roentgenologists  in  certain  phases  of  military 
roentgenology. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  Camp  Greenleaf,  which  lasted  6  months  was 
devoted  entirely  to  military  radiology.  It  included  wiring  of  equipment; 
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pi<ocessing  of  films  and  plates;  training  in  exposure  and  development;  and 
lectures  and  demonstrations  concerning  all  aspects  of  X-ray  diagnosis,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  localization  of  foreign  bodies.  Instruction  covered 
all  types  of  units,  including  British,  French,  and  German  as  well  as  U.S. 
types,  so  that  officers  and  manipulators  would  be  prepared  for  whatever  they 
might  encounter.  In  the  summer  of  1918,  57  student  officers  and  twice  as 
many  manipulators  were  in  training,  and  a  darkroom  was  installed  in  which, 
using  tray  developers,  64  persons  could  work  at  one  time. 

When  the  Camp  Greenleaf  School  closed,  Lt.  Col.  William  F.  Manges, 
MC,  who  commanded  it,  was  instructed  by  the  Division  of  Roentgenology,  the 
Surgeon  General’s  Office,  to  prepare  a  very  complete  statement  of  the  activities 
of  the  school,  with  photographs,  drawings,  digests  of  lectures,  and  abstracts  of 
curriculums,  “so  complete  that  it  will  be  possible  if  necessary  to  arrange  for  its 
reproduction,  for  any  medical  officer  trained  in  Roentgenology  to  reerect  this 
institution  complete  in  every  detail”  {£) . 

In  the  confusion  that  followed  the  armistice,  many  officers  were  dis¬ 
charged  by  their  commanding  officers  at  various  camps  and  hospitals;  personal 
pressures  had  much  to  do  with  the  discharges.  In  many  instances,  radiology 
departments  were  left  without  competent  supervision.  All  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  were  therefore  notified  by  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  to  discharge 
no  more  radiologists  without  authority  of  the  Division  of  Roentgenology. 
Shortages  were  overcome  when  radiologists  began  to  arrive  from  overseas, 
and  by  1  March  1919,  201  were  on  duty  in  U.S.  military  hospitals  of  all  types. 
At  this  time,  325  were  still  on  duty  overseas,  136  had  been  discharged,  and  82 
student  radiologists  had  been  released,  a  total  of  744  (^). 

A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  roentgenologists  requesting  a  statement  of 
their  desires  as  to  discharge.  Of  those  who  had  served  only  3  months,  100 
percent  requested  immediate  discharge;  of  those  who  had  served  6  months, 
52  percent  requested  discharge;  but  of  those  who  had  served  20  months,  only 
20  percent  wished  to  leave  the  service  at  once. 

It  was  Colonel  Manges’  conclusion  that,  in  the  event  of  another  war, 
special  instruction  in  military  roentgenology  should  be  provided  by  Regular 
Army  officers  rather  than  by  the  Reserve  officers,  by  whom  it  was  given  in 
World  War  I. 


Oversea  Training 

All  roentgenologic  officers,  even  those  who  had  had  special  training  in  the 
schools  in  the  United  States,  were  given  additional  instruction  in  France,  at 
first  in  the  X-ray  repair  shop  in  Paris,  later  at  a  school  at  the  hospital  center 
in  Bazoilles  (2).  Some  groups  were  instnicteu  at  Tours,  by  medical  officers 
of  the  French  Army.  In  all,  10  teams  were  assigned  to  tht  French  Army  for 
temporary  duty  for  training  in  practical  techniques.  Some  ,/omen  assistants 
(manipulatrices)  were  taught  by  Madame  Curie. 
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THE  INTERIM  BETWEEN  THE  WORLD  WARS 

In  the  early  1920*s,  the  Army  instituted  a  9-month  training  program  for 
officers  newly  commissioned  in  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Dental  Corps,  and  the 
Veterinary  Corps.  Shortly  after  they  were  commissioned,  and  always  before 
they  were  eligible  for  promotion  to  captain,  these  officers  were  sent  to  the 
Army  Medical  School  in  Washington  for  a  comprehensive  4-month  profes¬ 
sional  review  course  in  medicine,  dentistry,  or  veterinary  medicine,  followed 
by  a  5-month  period  of  training  and  indoctrination  at  the  Medical  Field 
Service  School  newly  established  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 

The  professional  review  course  in  medicine  conducted  in  Washington, 
which  was  exceptionally  comprehensive,  provided  training  in  subjects  not 
available  in  many  medical  schools.  From  50  to  80  student  officers  attended 
each  course.  The  course  in  radiology,  depending  upon  a  number  of  factors, 
varied  from  18  to  36  hours.  Some  instructoi’s  believed — and  taught  accord¬ 
ingly — that  the  X-ray  curriculum  should  be  limited  to  the  use  of  field  X-ray 
equipment,  the  diagnosis  of  fractures,  and  the  localization  of  foreign  bodies. 
Other  instructors  favored  a  far  more  comprehensive  coverage. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  for  officers,  the  Army  Medical  School  also 
provided  instruction  for  enlisted  technicians  of  the  Medical,  Dental,  and 
Veterinary  Services.  Between  30  and  60  technicians  attended  the  courses, 
which  were  often  of  longer  duration  than  those  for  officers;  some  of  them 
lasted  for  a  full  year. 

Many  very  competent  enlisted  technicians  were  graduated  from  the  school. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  screening  process  for  admission  was  not  uniform, 
and  as  a  result,  men  with  no  more  than  grammar  school  backgrounds  were 
sometimes  enrolled  in  classes  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  for 
which,  even  though  the  instruction  was  elementary,  they  were  totally  unfitted. 
These  men  were  soon  eliminated.  Other  instruction  included  anatomy, 
physiology,  the  use  of  X-ray  machines  and  related  apparatus,  and  analysis  of 
the  wiring  of  the  apparatus.  A  portion  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.;  here 
the  technicians  served  apprenticeships  and  received  training  in  the  roent¬ 
genologic  care  of  patients. 

Technicians  were  also  taught  typing  (fig.  2),  with  the  objective  of  aiding 
radiologic  officers  in  keeping  clinical  records  and  relieving  them  of  some  of 
their  paperwork.  The  motivation  was  laudable,  but  once  higher  authority 
learned  that  medical  technicians  had  been  taught  this  skill,  they  were  often 
spirited  off  to  full-time  typing  assignments  and  never  again  saw  an  X-ray 
machine. 


THE  MOBILIZATION  PERIOD 

During  the  first  stages  of  planning  for  large-scale  mobilization  in  1939 
and  1940,  requests  for  special  lectures  and  -presentations  on  radiology  in  a 
worldwide  war  were  received  almost  weekly  in  the  Department  of  Roentgen- 


FKjniE  2. — X-ray  t»‘i'litiiciaiis  traiiuMl  in  typing.  Ai’iiiy  Medical 

School,  Walter  Keed  (leneral  Hospital.  Washinjjton,  I>.C’. 


olnpy  at  (he  Army  Aredical  Sclutol.  !'<)  meet  (he  deiwaml,  lectures  were  pre¬ 
pared  ill  advance  and  ke])!  in  readiness  for  distrilmtion. 

Dui'in^  tlie  same  period,  at  the  direction  of  Tlie  Snrfreon  (ieneial,  a  short 
course  was  pr»*pared  on  the  duties  and  responsihilit ies  of  a  roent^renologist  at 
an  induction  station.  A  little  later,  "i-week  special  courses  were  conducted  for 
j2jon])S  of  10  to  -JO  medical  otlicers. 

It  .soon  became  clear  that  efforts  such  as  these  would  not  Iw  adequate  for 
the  task  that  lay  ahead.  Many  trained  ra<liolo<rists  were  volunteering  their 
sei'vices.  and  some  had  already  come  on  active  duty,  hut  their  numbers  were 
not  proportionate  to  the  indicated  requirement,  and  it  was  obvious,  even  before 
the  I  nited  States  entered  the  war,  that  more  active  measures  must  be 
iiLstituted. 

STATEMKNT  OF  THF  l»FKS()NNEL 
AND  TKAFNF^G  PKOBLEMS 

The  situation,  a,s  it  was  then  develojiiii",  was  summed  uj)  comprehensively 
by  Lt.  ('ol.  (later  (\)1.)  Alfred  A.  de  Loriinier,  M('  ( ;>),  at  the  twelfth 
annual  conference  of  the  American  (\)lle‘re  of  Ibnliolopy,  meetinjr  with  clini¬ 
cal  teachers  of  radiolofr>',  in  Oliica^o  on  15  February  15)42,  as  follows:  ^ 

1  Colonel  de  Lorlmlor's  rem.nrks  at  this  meeting  (5).  while  summarized,  are  presented  at  some 
length,  not  onl.v  because  they  indicate  the  reiinireinetits  for  radiologists  at  this  time  but  also  be 
cause  they  are  a  <’lear  exiiosition  of  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who  was  to  direct  the  Army  truiniiif; 
procram  for  radlolocists  and  lei-hnicians  thioiichoiit  the  war  years  and  of  the  princiiiles  that  cuided 
him  in  that  task.  As  a  matter  of  convenience.  Colonel  ile  Lorimler's  description  of  the  courses 
already  underway  at  the  -Atniy  Medical  School  is  presented  elsewhere  (p.  26). — K.  D.  A.  A. 
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1.  The  Army  has  need  for  more  ro^itgenologlsts  at  this  time.  The  need,  which 
appears  to  be  in  excess  of  the  number  now  recognized  as  qualified  and  available,  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  when  medical  and  surgical  services  must  be  accomplished  under 
conditions  of  stress  that  prevail  in  a  combat  zone,  the  roentgenologist,  in  addition  to 
strictly  roentgenologic  duties,  must  assume  a  large  measure  of  the  diagnostic  duties 
ordinarily  handled  by  the  general  practitioner  and  by  the  internist  and  other  specialists. 
During  combat,  casualties  will  be  received  in  large  numbers,  and  diagnoses  must  be  made 
within  a  minimum  of  time. 

2.  What  cannot  be  seen  by  external  viewing  will  be  sought  by  roentgenologic  ej:am- 
ination,  which  will  be  used  even  more  than  during  World  War  I :  Today,  in  addition  to 
general  fluoroscopic  procedures  for  study  of  the  skeleton.  X-ray  examinations  are 
accepted  as  the  most  reliable  means  of  diagnosing  abnormalities  in  the  abdomen,  the 
chest,  and  the  skuU. 

3.  Localization  of  foreign  bodies  perhaps  may  not  be  required  as  frequently  as  in 
World  War  I  because  the  science  of  ballistics  has  so  changed  that  today  missiles  have 
greater  penetrating  characteristics,  and  many  wounds  will  probably  be  handled  at  <Hice 
by  surgical  debridement,  chemotherapy,  and  closure,  without  roentgenologic  assistance. 
Nonetheless,  a  considerable  demand  for  fluoroscopy  is  to  be  expected,  and  no  doubt  there 
will  be  some  foreign  body  localization.  It  needs  no  more  than  one  case  to  emphasize  the 
fallacy  of  the  policy  of  initiating  surgery  without  X-ray  assistance.  2 

4.  Roentgenology  will  probably  be  utilized  to  an  extent  proportionately  greater  than 
is  required  in  general  civilian  care.  For  this  reason,  the  number  of  radiologists  is  dis¬ 
proportionately  less  than  the  number  of  other  specialists.  The  shortage  which  exists 
must  be  met  by  special  training.  For  certain  assignments,  however,  this  training  need 
not  be  as  complete  as  would  be  considered  essential  for  a  well-rounded  radiologist,  or 
sufi9cient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Board  of  Radiology. 

5.  Certain  fundamentals,  nonetheless,  must  be  insisted  upon.  They  are  based  on  a 
consideration  of  the  functions  to  be  expected  of  the  roentgenologists  assigned  to  special 
medical  installations,  with  specialized  missions,  which  may  vary  from  time  to  time  or 
from  day  to  day.  The  rapidity  of  troop  movements,  the  frequent  changes  in  the  battle 
front,  and  the  alterations  of  offensive  and  defensive  tactics  make  it  impossible  to  con¬ 
sider  any  hospital  assignment  as  permanent. 

6.  Roentgenologic  units  are  not  included  in  a  combat  division.  The  most  forward 
medical  installation  at  which  roentgenologic  assistance  can  be  utilized  effectively  is  the 
field  (surgical)  hospital,  in  which  nontransportable  casualties  are  handled.*  These 
hospitals  are  expected  to  perform  as  many  as  80  major  surgical  operations  each  24  hours. 
Present  plans  call  for  the  assignment  of  two  roentgenologists  (a  lieutenant  and  possibly 
a  captain),  assisted  by  thre?  enlisted  X-ray  technicians.  During  periods  of  considerable 
stress,  both  roentgenologists  will  probably  be  engaged  in  fluoroscopy.  Some  of  this  work 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  closed  truck,  but  in  many  units  and  installations,  some,  or 
perhaps  all,  of  it  will  be  accomplished  in  fluoroscopic  tents. 

When  the  operating  section  of  a  surgical  hospital  moves  forward,  the  holding  section 
left  behind  is  equipped  with  a  fluoroscopic  tent,  an  X-ray  machine  unit,  and  a  field  table 


2  Colonel  de  Lorlmier’a  prewar  analyses  and  predictions  were  quite  remarkable  and  generally 
correct.  The  foreign  body  localisation  table,  however,  was  used  very  little  In  World  War  II  for  Its 
intended  purposes.  In  retrospect,  it  would  have  been  more  useful  if  It  had  been  equipped  with  a 
light  Bucky  and  if  it  had  been  adaptable  to  upright  use.  Most  foreign  body  localization  overseas 
was  accomplished  by  90°  radiographs,  which  could  be  carried  inio  the  operating  room.  Another 
incorrect  prewar  prediction  concerned  the  expected  use  of  radiation  therapy ;  it  was  practically 
never  used  for  infection,  even  for  gas  gangrene,  being  supplanted  by  surgery,  the  sulfonamides,  and, 
later,  penicillin. — K.  D.  A.  A. 

*  Space  does  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  the  detailed  description  Colonel  de  Lorlmler  gave  of 
the  special  missions  of  each  of  the  hospital  Installations  whose  radiologic  functions  he  described. 
His  whole  presentation  was  very  useful  to  an  audience  of  radiologists  who  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  military  medldne.  Including  military  roentgenology. — K.  D.  A.  A. 
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FiauBE  3. — Col.  Alfred  A.  de  Lorlmier,  MC, 
Commandant,  Army  School  of  Roentgenology, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


unit.  The  roentgenologist  who  accompanies  the  operating  section  will  usually  confine 
his  activities  to  general  fiuoroscopy  and  foreign  body  localizations.  The  one  who  remains 
with  the  hospitalization  platoon  will  be  called  on  for  fluoroscopy,  or  possibly  roentgen 
ray  therapy  for  Infectlona  * 

7.  The  evacuation  hospital,  which  is  ezi)ected  to  be  from  30  to  70  miles  behind  the 
frontline,  will  accommodate  as  many  as  750  casualties.  Two  roentgenologists  (a  captain 
and  a  lieutenant)  and  as  many  as  10  technicians  (three  sergeants  and  seven  privates) 
are  assigned  to  it  Fluoroscopy  will  be  employed  in  perhaps  90  percent  of  the  casualties 
and  roentgenography  in  perhaps  10  percent.  Elquipment  for  the  evacuation  hospital  there¬ 
fore  must  include  some  films,  a  film  processing  unit,  and  a  film  dryer  unit.  The  dark¬ 
room  tent  used  for  fluoroscopy  at  the  field  hospital  can  be  adapted  for  film  processing, 
and  several  of  them  will  be  supplied.  Roentgenologists  at  the  evacuation  hospital  must 
be  competent  to  handle  general  fluoroscopic  procedures,  foreign  body  localizations,  diag¬ 
nostic  radiology,  and  superficial  radiation  therapy.  In  both  the  field  and  the  evacuation 
hoqpital  they  must  be  self-reliant  and  resourceful  and  prepared  to  render  quick  Judgments. 

8.  A  convalescent  hospital  set  up  near  an  evacuation  hospital  may  accommodate  as 
many  as  3,000  patients,  but  will  require  less  active  roentgenologic  support  than  field  and 
evacuation  hospitals.  Only  one  roentgenologist  (captain)  and  5  technicians  are  assigned 
to  this  installation:  the  assistance  of  the  more  senior  roentgenologist  of  the  nearby 
evacuation  hospital  is  utilized  for  serious  problems. 

9.  A  general  hospital,  which  provides  definitive  care,  is  completely  equipped,  usually 
with  from  four  to  eight  portable  and  mobile  units  and  1  or  2  bigh-milliamperage-cai>acity 
machine  units  (a  2-tube,  30(>-ma.  unit  and  a  l-tube,  200-ma.  unit)  complete  with  tables 


*  See  footnote  2,  p.  24. 
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and  various  auxiliary  items.  For  each  thousand  patients,  three  roentgenologists  and  nine 
X-ray  technicians  are  allottwl ;  they  are  expected  to  provide  practically  any  service 
required  in  a  well-organized  civilian  hospital.  At  least  two  of  the  roentgenologists  must 
be  well  qualified ;  if  the  hospital  is  isolated,  both  should  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  American  Board  of  Radiology,  Inc.  Additional  radiologists  would  be  required  in 
an  aggregation  of  general  hospitals  forming  a  hospital  center,  but  not  all  of  them  need 
possess  the  range  of  qualifications  just  stated.  Some  of  them  might  be  assigned  limited 
activities,  such  as  are  performed  by  fellows  in  radiologj-  in  teaching  institutions. 

10.  One  radiologist  would  l)e  assigned  to  each  station  hospital  with  a  bed  capacity 
in  excess  of  250.  He  would  have  diverse  responsibilities.  For  a  500-bed  or  larger  instal- 
latir  ,  a  well-qualified  roentgenologist,  with  the  rank  of  captain  or  major,  would  be 
assigned. 

At  this  time  (February  1942),  2-  and  3-inonth  courses  in  roentgenography  were  being 
given  for  technicians  at  the  Army  Medical  Center,  with  a  monthly  quota  of  40 ;  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Tex,,  and  at  the  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo., 
and  at  William  Beaumont  General  Hospital,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  with  a  monthly  quota  of  15; 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  with  a  monthly  quota  of 
10;  and  at  Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  with  a  monthly  quota  of  6. 
Provision  was  thus  made  for  the  training  of  X-ray  technicians  at  the  rate  of  101  per 
month.  Accommodations  were  being  increased,  and  it  was  expected  that  increments  of 
1,500  technicians  could  be  provided  annually.  In  addition,  a  school  for  training  Women’s 
Army  Corps  technicians  had  been  established  at  Wakeman  General  Hospital,  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

The  course  at  the  Army  Medical  School,  formerly  recognized  by  the  National  Registry 
of  X-Ray  Technicians,  had  recently  lost  this  recognition,  but  in  Colonel  de  Lorimler’s 
opinion,  the  decision  to  withdraw  accreditation  could  not  be  criticized.  At  the  present 
time,  training  was  necessarily  hurried  and  of  a  didactic  character.  It  was  not  possible 
to  develop  fully  competent  technicians,  with  a  wide  range  of  practical  experience,  in  these 
circumstances.  For  this  reason,  the  military  roentgenologist  must  be  prepared  to  train 
and  supervise  his  own  technicians  and  must  be  prepared,  because  of  his  own  transfer  or 
their  transfer,  to  lose  them  once  they  were  trained. 

TRAINING  IN  ROENTGENOLOGY  AT  THE 
ARMY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

At  the  twelfth  annual  conference  of  the  American  College  of  Radiology, 
meeting  with  clinical  teachers  of  radiology,  in  Chicago  on  15  February  1942, 
Colonel  de  Lorimier  also  outlined  the  training  in  radiology  then  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  medical  officers  at  the  Army  Medical  School.  Two  courses  were 
given  in  alternate  months: 

1.  The  shorter  of  the  courses,  which  lasted  2  weeks,  concerned  the  special  exami¬ 
nations  conducted  at  induction  centers  (p.  110).  It  was  intended  for  qualified  roent¬ 
genologists  and  dealt  entirely  with  particular  applications  to  photoroentgenology  and  to 
Induction  regulations. 

2.  The  longer  course,  which  occupied  192  hours  over  a  4-week  period,  provided 
emergency  training  for  the  approximately  500  radiologists  who,  it  was  believed,  would 
not  require  a  wide  range  of  roentgenologic  knowledge  or  experience  but  who  would  have 
Important  duties  as  assistants  in  theaters  of  operations.  From  40  to  80  medical  officers 
attended  each  of  these  courses.  At  this  time  it  was  thought  that  most  of  the  necessary 
training  could  be  accomplished  within  the  Army  itself,  though  it  might  later  be  found 
that  the  Army  Medical  School  could  not  carry  the  total  load. 
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This  course  (appendix  A,  p.  923)  consisted  of  133  hours  of  didactic  lectures;  12  hours 
of  conferences;  44  hours  of  investigations  of  special  problems;  and  3  hours  of  examina¬ 
tions.  Instruction  was  intensive,  occupying  8  hours  a  day  for  6  days  a  week. 

During  the  course,  6  hours  were  spent  in  identification  of  controls  (7  types)  for 
both  mobile  and  stationary  units.  All  instruction  was  supplemented  by  demonstrations, 
and  presentations  were  designed  to  provoke  discussion.  Attentiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  students  was  enforced  by  frequent  questions. 

No  time  was  allotted  for  positioning  of  patients  or  for  actual  roentgenography. 
These  phases  of  the  subject  were  covered  by  TM  (War  Department  Technical  Manual) 
8-240  (6). 

When  the  training  courses  were  instituted,  several  older  roentgenologists, 
who  had  had  experience  in  World  War  I,  argued  that  the  teaching  material 
should  include  only  fundamental  physics,  the  design  and  functioning  features 
of  field  X-ray  equipment,  foreign  body  localization,  and  fractures,  on  the 
ground  that  this  material  was  all  the  student  officers  could  be  expected  to 
assimilate.  Colonel  de  Lorimier,  however,  who  had  the  responsibility  for  the 
course,  did  not  agree.  He  had  had  training  under  Col.  William  LeR.  Thomp¬ 
son,  MC,  in  a  refresher  coui-se  at  the  Army  Medical  School  in  1931,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  far  more  prudent  to  follow  the  principles  and  policies  currently 
in  use  at  the  Medical  Field  Service  School.  Here,  teaching  consisted  of  lec¬ 
tures,  demonstrations,  and  practical  instruction,  plus  scanning  of  the  entire 
field  of  radiology.  This  teaching  method  stimulated  medical  officers  in  their 
studies  and  imbued  them  with  a  respect  for  the  scope  of  the  specialty,  a 
respect  which  otherwise  was  likely  to  be  lacking.  Colonel  de  Lorimier  remem¬ 
bered  particularly  Colonel  Thompson’s  portrayal  of  what  he  called  “scientific 
criteria.” 

In  the  diagnostic  teaching  at  the  Army  Medical  School,  general  pro¬ 
cedures  were  described  and  demonstrated  and  roentgenographic  studies  were 
presented  by  means  of  lantern  slides.  Both  direct  and  indirect  roentgenologic 
evidence  was  described.  It  was  emphasized  that  the  roentgenologist  should 
analyze  the  film: 

1.  By  an  orderly  study  of  the  evidence  shown  by  it,  with  a  listing  of 
roentgenologic  criteria. 

2.  By  a  consideration  of  what  collaborative  evidence  might  be  obtained  by 
roentgenologic  studies  of  other  portions  of  the  body. 

3.  By  a  consideration  of  the  implications  of  such  factors  as  the  age,  sex, 
nationality,  and  race  of  the  patient  in  relation  to  the  general  incidence  of  the 
suspected  conditions. 

4.  By  a  review  of  the  clinical  history,  the  physical  findings,  and  the 
laboratory  data. 

Instruction  at  the  Army  Medical  School  stressed  the  scientific  aspects  of 
roentgenology ;  cases  were  never  presented  for  diagnosis  on  the  basis  of  what 
a  condition  “looked  like.”  Instead,  detailed  diagnostic  criteria  were  described 
and  demonstrated  by  films  or  slides.  The  emphasis  on  diagnostic  criteria  was 
enhanced  by  the  conferences  at  the  Army  Medical  School  every  Saturday 
afternoon  from  2  to  5  o’clock.  At  them.  Colonel  Thompson,  then  Chief, 
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Badiology  Section,  pointed  out  the  discernible  roentgen  criteria  which  lead  to 
diagnosis,  and  he  correlated  clinical,  laboratory,  and,  when  available,  histo¬ 
pathologic  findings  with  the  roentgen  findings.  It  was  always  emphasized 
that  the  roentgenologist  was  a  consultant  and  as  such  must  not  limit  his  obser¬ 
vations  to  films.  The  best  roentgenologists  were  investigative  scientists  in 
their  own  right. 

CIVILIAN  CRITICISM  OF  THE  ARMY  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  rumblings  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Army’s 
training  program  for  radiologists  began  to  be  heard.  Some  radiologists 
thought  the  program  too  modest  in  terms  of  output.  Some  thought  the  time 
allotted  to  the  course  too  brief  to  produce  trained  radiologists  and  were  highly 
critical  of  what  they  called  “de  Lorimier’s  8-week  wonders.”  Some  thought 
that  the  training  task  could  be  performed  better  in  civilian  medical  schools. 
One  eminent  radiologist,  writing  to  another  professor  of  radiology,  expressed 
these  criticisms  in  the  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  which,  in  substance, 
covered  the  following  points : 

1.  It  Is  expected  that  the  medical  officers  assigned  to  28-day  courses  in  radiology  at 
the  Army  Medical  School  will  continue  their  training  under  diplomates  of  the  American 
Board  of  Radiology,  Inc.,  serving  as  chief  radiologists  at  the  hospitals  to  which  they 
will  be  assigned.  There  are  several  objections  to  this  plan,  although  fundamentally  it  is 
sound:  The  majority  of  diplomates  of  the  Board  have  had  little  or  no  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  Army  hospitals  are  not  ideal  places  for  such  training,  even  under  the  finest  quality 
teachers.  The  total  number  of  radiologists  who  can  be  trained  by  this  means  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  inadequate. 

2.  Civilian  centers,  with  the  vigorous  support  and  cooperation  of  the  Government 
(but  not  without  it),  could  do  much  to  augment  the  supply  of  radiologists  in  training 
for  the  Army.  The  first  step  would  be  to  persuade  Selective  Service  and  the  Procure¬ 
ment  and  Assignment  Board  to  make  it  possible  for  able-bodied  young  male  physicians  to 
continue  in  radiology  for  2  years  after  completion  of  their  internships.  The  usual  3-year 
course  in  radiology  could  be  reduced  to  2  years  if  therapy,  pediatrics,  obstetrics,  and  gyne¬ 
cology  were  deemphasized  and  if  hours  were  lengthened  and  other  means  of  speeding  up 
instruction  were  employed. 

At  his  own  university,  the  writer  continued,  the  output  of  radiologists  could  soon  be 
150  percent  of  the  men  being  turned  out  before  the  war  emergency  instead  of  16  percent 
as  at  present.  Moreover,  12  or  14  men  could  be  in  training  at  one  time  at  this  university, 
Instead  of  the  present  6,  if  the  Government  would  provide  radiologic  fellowships,  or  some 
other  form  of  subsidy,  for  any  number  accepted  beyond  these  6.  Another  plan,  perhaps 
preferable  from  the  Army  standpoint,  would  be  to  assign  6  to  8  medical  officers  for 
2-year  periods  to  this  institution.  Since  it  was  unlikely  that  medical  officers  would  ever 
be  assigned  for  2-year  periods  of  training,  a  compromise  of  9  months  might  be  worked  out. 

3.  Training  should  be  practical,  not  didactic.  The  men  in  training  should  be  put  to 
work  in  a  busy  X-ray  department,  under  civilian  radiologists,  and  should  be  given  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  fast  as  they  could  assume  it.  They  could  participate  in  the  formal  work 
organized  for  other  trainees,  but  their  real  training  would  be  in  dally  contact  with  X-ray 
work.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference  betw'een  training  in  the  X-ray  department  of  a 
newly  organized  and  understaffed  Army  hospital  and  an  apprenticeship  in  the  X-ray  de¬ 
partment  of  a  long-established  teaching  center. 

4.  To  the  writer,  two  objectives  were  important ; 
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A.  Existing  subsidized  training  positions  in  radiology  should  be  occupied  by 
young  male  physicians  who  were  looking  forward  to  a  commission  in  the  Army  rather 
than  utilized  by  militarily  unacceptable  candidates. 

B.  The  Army  should  be  Induced  to  provide  Intensive  training  in  civilian  insti¬ 
tutions  for  at  least  9  months  for  subsidized  and  exempted  male  civilian  physicians  or 
commissioned  medical  officers. 

5.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  program  is  the  wholly  unjustified  fear 
that  there  might  be  a  plethora  of  radiologists  after  the  war.  This  is,  of  course,  a  fear 
that  deserves  no  consideration  during  the  war.  Regulations  can  be  changed  and  new 
traditions  established  if  once  Army  authorities  could  be  convinced  of  the  acute  need  for 
radiologists  in  Army  hospitals. 

Although  the  letter  just  summarized  represented  a  viewpoint  held  by 
some  civilian  radiologists  at  this  time,  The  Surgeon  General  did  not  ag^ree 
with  them,  and  the  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  con¬ 
tinued  to  function  according  to  the  scheduled  program  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war, 

RELOCATION  OF  SCHOOL 
Selection  of  New  Location 

During  the  latter  part  of  1942,  with  increasing  mobilization,  the  teaching 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Roentgenology  expanded  well  beyond  the 
physical  capacities  for  their  accommodation  at  the  Army  Medical  School  in 
Washington.  Furthermore,  the  city  had  become  so  congested  that  housing  of 
officers  and  enlisted  students  had  become  a  difficult  problem.  Decentralization 
was  clearly  necessary,  and  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Radiology  at 
the  school  was  therefore  ordered  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  moving  the 
radiologic  section  out  of  Washington,  bearing  in  mind  the  following  require¬ 
ments: 

1.  Adequate  classroom  space  for  lectures  and  demonstrations,  Including  sufficient 
ieadllned  areas. 

2.  Adequate  housing  facilities  for  officers  and  enlisted  students  as  well  as  for  the 
cadre. 

3.  Nearby  hospital  facilities  for  clinical  observations,  study,  and  training.  It  was 
regarded  as  most  important  that  clinical  facilities  be  available  for  case  studies  and 
roentgenoscopic  practice  for  officer  trainees  and  for  practical  work  by  enlisted  trainees. 

4.  A  reasonably  favorable  climate,  to  facilitate  such  outdoor  training  as  might  be 
necessary. 

The  most  promising  locations  available  at  this  time,  or  to  be  available 
shortly,  were  at  Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass.;  Woodrow  Wilson  General 
Hospital,  then  under  construction  at  Staunton,  Va.;  Nichols  General  Hospital, 
then  under  construction  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Kennedy  General  Hospital,  then 
under  construction  at  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Thayer  General  Hospital,  still  in  the 
blueprint  stage  of  planning  at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  and  Ashford  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  then  being  converted  from  the  Greenbrier  Hotel  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

Of  these  locations,  Ashford  Greneral  Hospital  seemed  the  most  practical 
from  every  standpoint.  Its  7,000  acres  suggested  that  the  Army  l^hool  of 
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Roentgenoloi^,  if  once  established,  might  remain  permanently  in  this  location 
and  that  other  elements  of  the  Professional  Service  Schools  program,  and 
even  of  the  Medical  Field  Training  School,  might  later  be  added.  Little 
reconstruction  of  outlying  buildings  would  be  required  for  the  acconunodation 
of  teaching  personnel  and  trainees.  Moreover,  the  location  was  only  6  or  8 
hours’  travel  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  transportation  of  heavy  X-ray 
equipment  from  the  present  school  would  thus  be  greatly  simplified. 

These  plans  were  blocked  by  the  commanding  officer  of  Ashford  Greneral 
Hospital,  who  considered  that  all  the  facilities  available  would  be  needed  for 
battle  casualties.  When  the  possibility  of  locating  the  Army  School  of 
Roentgenology  at  Kennedy  General  Hospital  was  next  explored,  its  command¬ 
ing  officer  took  the  same  position. 

It  was  very  much  by  accident  that  the  Army  School  of  Roentgenology 
was  finally  located  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  College  of 
Medicine  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Because  of  a  delay  of  some  6  hours  in  train 
connections  while  he  was  on  an  inspection  tour,  Colonel  de  Lorimier  visited 
the  X-Ray  Department  of  the  John  Gaston  Hospital,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Hillyer 
Rudisill.  Dr.  Rudisill  became  much  interested  in  the  possibility  of  locating 
the  School  of  Roentgenology  at  the  University  and  promptly  arranged  for 
Colonel  de  Lorimier  to  meet  with  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  Orren  W. 
Hyman,  Ph.  D.,  who  displayed  an  equal  amount  of  interest.  Interest  by  other 
University  authorities  was  considerable,  and  the  Army  was  encouraged  to 
investigate  the  matter  thoroughly. 

A  second  inspection  tour  by  Colonel  de  Lorimier  and  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.) 
Daniel  J.  Sheehan,  MC,  Deputy  Director,  Training  Division,  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General,  showed  that  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
College  of  Medicine  had  practically  all  the  features  of  other  locations  con¬ 
sidered,  and  it  was  decided  to  locate  the  Army  School  of  Roentgenology  at 
the  University  (fig.  4)  under  the  following  conditions : 

The  school  would  be  located  at  Eve  Hall  at  the  nominal  rental  of  $100  per  month, 
heat  to  be  provided  under  the  terms  of  the  lease.  Since  this  building  was  on  lease  by 
the  city  to  the  University,  negotiations  for  its  use  had  to  be  conducted  with  the  mayor  of 
Memphis  and  the  city  and  county  commissioners. 

The  building  to  be  used  as  a  barracks  was  rented  for  $1,250  per  month,  all  utilities 
being  furnished.  The  University  was  at  first  most  unwilling  to  release  this  building,  but 
other  buildings,  located  almost  as  conveniently,  were  unacceptable  for  one  reason  or 
another  (chiefiy  high  rentals  and  the  cost  of  repairs  of  damage  caused  by  termites),  and 
the  dormitory  was  secured  only  after  the  whole  project  was  about  to  founder. 

Mess  facilities  would  be  provided  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  university  center.  Adjacent 
ground  would  be  available  for  drill  and  recreational  facilities.  Climatic  conditions  in 
Memphis  were  favorable  for  these  activities  during  practically  all  the  year. 

Army  personnel  would  have  the  use  of  the  University  Library.  Hospital  training 
facilities  would  be  provided  at  the  John  Gaston  Hospital,  at  a  nominal  rental  of  $1.00 
per  year,  with  the  understanding  that  Army  X-ray  equipment  would  be  used  and  Army 
personnel  would  provide  diagnostic  and  other  roentgenologic  services.  Since  this  was  a 
municipal  hospital,  negotiations  for  its  use  had  to  be  conducted  with  the  city  authorities. 
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I.  Aerial  view  of  Army  S<’liool  of  Koetimetiolo;:\ .  I'niviMsity  of  'reiun'ssee, 
and  ad.iaeetii  areas.  (1i  Collej:*'  of  Medieint*.  cji  Army  Seliool  of  Uoi>tdv'eno|o;;y  in 
I'lve  Hall.  (.‘{I  Ifarraeks  foi-  eidisled  leehnii-ians.  (Ii  I'niversily  Cenler.  eoniainini: 
messtiall.  ( o I  .lolin  (laston  Hospital.  (<!i  Haplist  .Memorial  Hospital  i7>  Willis  C. 
( 'ampliell  ( ’linie. 

\CTI\  AT(()^  OF  THi:  AKMV  SCIIOOF  OF  HOFM  (;F\OLO(n 
AT  THF  IMVFHSITV  OF  TKWKSSFF 

Orders  called  for  the  movtaiieiil  of  the  Ariiiv  School  of  lioeiil ireiiolo^y 
from  the  Army  Me<lical  (  enter  to  Mr'mphis  on  or  ahont  'J'.t  Dt'cemht'r  Iht'J. 
One  chiss  of  ollicers  and  otte  chiss  of  enlisted  trainta's  \ver*‘  frrtidii.aled  :is  of 
this  date,  d'he  two  other  cltt.sses  of  enlisted  men  then  in  Irtiinin;;.  nnmherinji 
7‘2,  arrived  in  .Memphis  hy  train  on  2  damiary 

d'wo  weeks  etirlier,  INFij.  Carl  F>.  Xnrnher<rer.  SnC,  and  Capt.  (hiter 
Miij.)  John  IJ.  11  annan.  MC,  together  with  two  enlisted  tissisf ants,  tirrived  in 
Afemphis  and  coordinated  with  the  (’orps  of  Fn<rin(‘ers  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Kve  Hall.  iMpiipment  was  t rtinsporte*!  in  IT  hufie  vans  :»ml  arrived  on  J 
Janntiry  10h‘?. 

Classes  were  to  he  resumed  on  4  January  lOl.'i,  and  ;i  class  of  r>7  otlioer 
trainees  titid  :i  new  class  of  .'I.'*  enlisted  trainees  arriveil  the  precedin';  dtiy.  At 
this  time,  oidy  the  lirsi  floor  of  the  scho'd  hnildiii';  was  in  laaidiness.  hut  the 
univeisity  provided  sp.ice  for  classes  for  the  ne.xt  2  weeks,  ai\d  instruction 
therefore  hejian  as  scheduled. 
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Kioi  re  Ti.-  Kvt*  IljiJl.  ill  wliicli  jiistni<-tion  was  can  ied  out. 

Colonel  de  liorimiei-  served  as  coniinandant  of  the  Army  School  of 
Roentgenology,  assisted  Ity  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  IleniT  G.  Moehring,  MC,  as 
director  of  the  officers"  conrst*  in  diagno.stic  radioing}’:  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.) 
Joe  C.  Rttde,  AfC,  a.s  dim’tor  of  the  X-rny  course  for  enli.sted  technicians; 
and  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Carl  E.  Nurnberger,  SnC,  as  chief  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Laboratory  for  Field  Service  X-Ray  pAinipment  (p.  89). 

Tnie  activation  of  tlie  .scIkk)!  was,  of  conr.se,  not  as  simple  as  publishing 
orders  for  it,  and  the  first  days  were  taken  up  with  the  myriad  of  details,  the 
large  and  .small  decision.s.  and  the  physical  lal)or  itivolved  in  any  new  organi¬ 
zation.  Cnder  the  stiimdus  of  a  great  war  and  the  known  urgent  need  for 
radiologists  and  technicians,  all  concerned  in  tlie  project  worked  with  un¬ 
stinted  effort,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  school  was  a  smoothly 
working  unit. 

Physical  PJanl 

School. — Eve  Hall  (fig.  a),  which  housed  the  school  ])roper,  was  a  rather 
old  4-s(ory  building  cotitaining  about  12.900  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  The  first 
floor  was  devoted  to  a  lalK)ratorv  with  eight  leadlined  ctibicles  for  mobile 
X-ray  machines  (fig.  0).  two  <ubicles  and  two  separate  rooms  for  high  mil- 
liamperage  units,  a  iilm  processing  nKun,  a  film  storage  room,  and  the  i)erson- 
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Figure  6. — X-ray  laboratory,  divided  into  proteote«l  cubicles 


nel  and  transportation  offices.  The  second  floor  housed  offices,  lecture  rooms, 
and  a  war  room  for  enlisted  students.  The  third  floor  contained  a  large 
lecture  hall,  an  art  section,  a  photographic  section,  and  additional  offices.  The 
fourth  floor  contained  another  large  lecture  room,  a  library  and  seminar  area, 
a  roentgenographic  section,  a  film  interpretation  section,  a  stereoscopic,  section, 
a  maintenance  and  repair  shop,  a  darkroom  tent  for  foreign  body  localization, 
a  testing  and  research  laboratory,  and  an  officers’  war  room. 

The  physical  arrangement  of  the  school  indicates  the  divei-sity  of  facilities 
required  and  makes  clear  the  practical  nature  of  the  instruction.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  all  possible  protective  measures  were  taken.  Each  of  the 
panels  of  the  cubicles  on  the  first  floor  contained  1  mm.  thickness  of  lead.  The 
working  area  of  each  cubicle,  exclusive  of  aisle  space,  was  10  by  15  feet.  All 
controls  were  provided  with  lead  protection  anteriorly. 

Barracks. — The  dormitory  adjacent  to  Eve  Hall,  which  .sei’ved  as  a 
barracks  (fig.  7)  was  a  large  (20,000-sq.  ft.)  building,  rather  more  modern 
than  the  school.  It  was  used  for  housing  enlisted  students  and  the  cadre,  and 
for  supply  and  detachment  head<piarters  and  other  housekeeping  necessities. 
Its  population  ranged  between  100  and  2fi0  enlisted  men  as  the  school  popula¬ 
tion  ebbed  and  flowed. 

No  housing  was  provided  for  .student  officers  or  officers  on  the  school 
staff,  but  local  civilian  housing  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

Messing  facilities. — The  mess  for  students  and  staff,  located  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  center  building  (fig.  8),  was  ofwrated  by  the  university  dining  service 
under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Government. 

Hospital  facilities. — Alwut  a  thousand  square  feet  of  space  recently 
vacated  by  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  was  leased  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
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.lolui  (iiisloM  lldspital  ( lijjT.  !•)  and  used  fnr  insi  i  iift  ion  in  X-ray  trrluiiqurs 
for  fidisifd  tccliiiiciaiis.  'I'lic  real  roii>i(U‘i'ai ion  of  i)u'  lt>a>r  was  llic  provision 
i»y  tli(>  Army  of  >npplii>,s,  t'(|nipnn‘nl.  and  X-ray  soi  vici*  fop  tin*  hospital.  whiU* 
tin*  Army,  in  inrn.  was  ahfr  to  pi-ovid«>  for  its  trainrrs  cxiadlcnt  on-(h(>-ioh 
inst rnci ion,  which  was  far  iM-tlcr  than  dry  runs.  'Fhc  exposed  lilms  hecame 
(he  properly  of  the  hospital  and  part  of  the  patients'  clinical  tiles. 

Because  (d'  coincrsion  dillicnllies,  it  was  some  (>  months  afit'r  the  school 
was  activated  hefore  the  X-ray  clinic  of  tin*  .John  (Jaston  Hospital  cotdd  he 
used  for  training;.  'I’he  dillicnlty.  whi<’h  could  have  been  (piile  seiions.  was 
overcome  hy  the  stalls  of  the  Ihipti"!  .Memorial  Hospital  and  AVitlis  ('amp- 
bell  (dinii’,  both  in  Mem|)his. 'renn.  (liir.  4)  : 

Drs.  d.  Spencer  .Speed.  Harold  B,  Boyd,  .and  Joseph  K.  Hamilton  of  the 
clinic  invited  the  t('achin<5  stall  of  (he  school  to  participate  in  Iheii-  le^rnlar 
.Monday  eveninj;  conferences.  M’ithin  a  short  time,  these  conferences  were 
bein<r  <’onducted  in  the  ollita'fs'  lectun*  rd<»m  at  tin*  scln)ol.  'Fhev  constituted 
the  linesi  possible  presentations  for  the  olli«er  trainees.  Kach  pie.sent  at  ion 
consisted  of  ;i  clinical  .abstract:  demonstration  of  lilms,  with  disiussion  by  one 
or  anolhei'  of  the  instructors  of  (he  school;  then  a  "‘'iieial  di.scu.ssion  of 
therapy;  ami.  linally,  |)rojeclions  of  microscopic  sections  or  jrross  specimens 
when  they  were  available. 

Iji  a  (  omparable  fashion,  (airrent  rocnt^enolojjic  problems  wt're  presented 
at  Satnialay  afternoon  (am feiema’s  by  Hr.  John  K.  M'hileleat her  of  the  Baptist 
Memoiial  Hospital.  I'he.se  activities  be<raj\  almost  immediately  after  class 
instruction  w.as  started  and  (aiiilinned  thi’oufrh  the  period  (he  school  was  in 
operation.  Lt.  ('ol.  (later  ('<d.)  Justin  K.  Mc('arthy,  -MC’.  from  nearby 
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Fic.vjkk  8. — University  center,  where  messing  facilities  were  provided. 


Kennedy  General  Hospital,  conducted  similar  conferences,  as  did  other  visit¬ 
ing  radiologists. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  cooperation  of  all  of  these 
physicians  and  officers  in  the  instruction  at  the  School  of  Roentgenology. 

Library  facilities. — Students  at  the  school  had  unlimited  access  to  the 
Library  of  the  f^niveisity  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine  (fig.  10),  which 
contained  over  .‘50,000  volumes.  Rooks  could  be  used  in  the  library  or  signed 
out  for  as  desired. 

Drill  and  recreational  facilities. — In  front  of  the  dormitory  (barracks) 
was  a  large  plot  of  land,  where  reveille  and  retreat  ceremonies  were  held.  It 
is  doubtful  that  local  citizenry  fully  appreciated  the  sounding  of  the  bugle  at 
reveille  at  0600  houi-s  7  days  a  week,  but  their  attitude  toward  retreat  was  quite 
different,  and  very  often  groups  of  citizens  joined  in  the  ceremony  of  honoring 
the  flag  at  the  close  of  day.® 

The  school  also  had  the  use  of  F-jrrest  Park,  a  city  square  of  land  less 
than  a  block  away,  for  drill  and  other  field  exercises.  This  square  is  the 

5  The  professional  staff  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  CoIleRe  of  Medicine,  the  municipal  lead¬ 
ers,  and  the  citizens  of  Memphis  Kenerally  received  the  personnel  of  the  school  with  the  Rreatest 
cordiality.  There  was  scarcely  a  community  gathering  at  which  the  school  was  not  represented, 
and  officers  and  enlisted  men  were  also  welcomed  Into  local  homes. 
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sct'JK*  of  int'inorH's  for  soim*  of  the  li*ss  inililarilv  inclined  of  tlie 

student  nuliolojxists  and  technicians. 

CliKKICl  Id  M 

(General  (auisiileratioiis 

I'he  .\nny  Scliool  of  Koentfxenolo^y  was  liist  and  foremost  a  traininj; 
institution  (chart  1).  It  would  ha  ve  l>een  easy,  at  t  imes.  to  lu'come  so  involved 
in  the  fascinalinjr  Imsiness  of  research  that  this  main  ohjective  was  lost  si<rht 
of.  It  never  was. 

The  le\  el  of  the  material  piesented  in  the  medical  ollicers'  and  enlisted 
technicians'  conrses  naturally  varietl,  hut  for  hoth  iri''>u|)s  this  school  was  an 
inteMsivc  educational  ex|»erien<«’.  conducted  i»y  the  same  c-eneral  principles; 

.As  in  other  Army  schools,  the  material  was  prestmted  hy  lectures,  demon¬ 
strations.  and  practical  api)licat ions  1 11^.  11).  .\s  with  the  shorter  courses 

comhicted  in  Washinirlon,  every  hour  of  a  <!-day  week  was  accfiiinted  for.  The 
day  he^an  at  S  a.m.  and  continued  until  r»  p.m.  Kach  lecturer  was  required 
to  hiive  his  material  well  prepared,  with  written  outlines,  hut  reading  the 
lect\ire  was  in'ver  permitted.  .\ p[»ropriate  trainin«r  aids,  such  as  \arious  itejus 
of  a))j)aratus.  chails.  and  lantern  slides  were  used.  I/iter.  the  material  pre¬ 
sented  was  reviewed  in  seminais.  and  there  was  individual  practii'e  with 
e<|uipment  and  in  flintroscojiy.  stereoscopy,  and  foi’eigq)  body  lo<'alizat  ion. 
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Eigukk  10. — Library,  University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine. 


Visitin^r  speakers  were  utilized  to  the  utmost,  particularly  professional 
men  of  the  community  and  medical  officers  who  had  returned  to  the  TTnited 
States  after  tours  of  duty  in  theaters  of  operations. 

Written  e.xaminations  served  three  purposes.  They  stimulated  the 
student  to  review  the  material  he  had  .studied.  They  were  a  means  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  his  comprehension  of  it.  Finally,  they  helped  to  evaluate  the  quality  of 
the  teaching.  Each  e.vamination  consisted  of  10  to  20  questions,  not  more  than 
2  or  3  of  which  were  submitted  by  any  single  lecturer.  If  the  majority  of 
students  answered  his  questions  correctly,  it  was  obvious  that  the  teacher  had 
made  the  subject  clear.  If  most  of  them  could  not  answer  his  questions,  the 
teacher  was  likely  to  be  at  fault. 

Each  student  was  treated  as  an  individual  and  after  graduation  was 
recognized  as  an  alumnus  of  the  school.  This  attitude  paid  off.  Many  enlisted 
students,  as  well  as  many  officers,  corresponded  with  the  school  after  they  had 
left  it  and  often  sent  interesting  ajid  useful  material  from  distant  places,  as 
well  as  many  helpful  suggestions. 

Courses  for  Medical  Officers 

The  principal  course  in  roentgenology  for  medical  officers,  entitled  “The 
Basic  Course  in  Roentgenology^,”  was  an  intensive,  comprehensive  course,  last¬ 
ing  12  weeks  and  ranging  in  subject  matter  from  a  review  of  basic  physics  and 
electricity  through  highly  complex  radiologic  diagnostic  techniques.  In  sub¬ 
stance,  the  material  was  much  the  same  as  that  taught  at  the  Army  Medical 
School,  but  the  longer  courses  permitted  more  intensive  instruction. 
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FiouBE  11. — Didactic  instruction  in  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology.  A.  Seminar  in  diagnostic  roentgenology  being 
conducted  by  Lt.  Col.  Henry  G.  Moehring,  MC,  Chief,  Clin¬ 
ical  Section,  Diagnostic  Radiology.  Note  student  oflScer 
pointing  out  radiologic  criteria.  B.  Class  of  enlisted  stu¬ 
dents  receiving  instruction  on  roentgenologic  aspects  of  os¬ 
teology.  MaJ.  Maxwell  Dauer,  MSC,  Senior  Instructor  in 
Clinical  Roentgenography,  is  conducting  the  class,  assisted 
by  S.  Sgt.  William  L.  Schwerzler. 


This  schedule,  of  course,  did  not  produce  trained  radiologists.  At  the 
very  best,  it  simply  provided  a  sound  introduction  to  radiology  for  men  with 
minds  already  trained  in  medicine.  Upon  this  foundation,  supplemented  by 
the  training  given  by  the  experienced  radiologists  with  whom  these  officers 
later  worked,  a  good  understanding  of  radiology  was  built.  One  proof  of  the 
success  of  the  school  is  the  number  of  men  trained  at  it  who  went  on  to  careers 
in  radiology  after  the  war.  In  all,  887  medical  officers  were  trained  in  the 
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Army  schools  of  roentgenology,  681  at  the  school  in  Memphis  and  306  at  the 
Army  Medical  School. 

The  teaching  staff,  whose  spirit  was  always  remarkably  high,  had  many 
obstacles  to  overcome.  When  one  of  the  larger  groups  of  officers  was  admitted, 
for  instance,  information  was  received  from  Washington  that  34  of  the  group 
were  pediatricians.  The  commandant  challenged  his  staff  to  convert  their 
pediatric  interests  to  roentgenology,  and  in  his  introductory  welcoming  re¬ 
marks,  with  his  staff  on  the  platform  with  him,  he  defied  these  pediatricians 
not  to  become  interested  in  the  X-ray  course.  For  the  next  week  or  10  days 
several  of  them  performed  their  duties  in  a  very  desultory  manner.  Then, 
gradually,  their  attitudes  changed,  and  they  did  their  work  with  wholehearted 
effort  and  application.  After  the  course  was  ended  and  all  the  ratings  were 
compiled,  fully  half  of  the  pediatricians  dropped  by  the  commandant’s  office 
to  say  their  farewells  and  to  comment  that  they  had  heard  his  opening  remarks 
with  a  high  degree  of  skepticism  but  were  surprised  to  find  how  interesting 
and  profitable  their  work  had  been.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they  carried 
their  new  zeal  into  their  assignments. 


Courses  for  Enlisted  Technicians 

The  curriculum  for  enlisted  technicians  included  an  introduction  to  the 
course;  basic  arithmetic;  basic  physics  related  to  electricity  and  X-rays;  pro¬ 
duction  of  X-ray  equipment;  component  parts  and  functioning  of  military 
X-ray  equipment;  wiring  diagrams;  packing,  loading,  and  setting  up  of  equip¬ 
ment  (fig.  12) ;  processing  of  X-ray  films;  introduction  to  anatomy;  introduc¬ 
tion  to  osteology ;  positioning  of  patients  for  radiologic  examinations ;  fluoro¬ 
scopy;  foreign  body  localization;  gastrointestinal  examination;  and  barium 
enemas.  In  addition  to  the  radiologic  subjects  just  listed,  the  course  for 
enlisted  men  included  ethics  of  medicine  and  of  radiology;  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Army  Medical  Department;  and  military  training. 

A  sample  weekly  schedule  (appendix  B,  p.  926),  indicates  the  scope  and 
intensity  of  the  course  for  enlisted  men.  By  and  large,  they  did  very  well, 
though  their  degree  of  success  was  related  to  the  amount  of  their  prior  educa¬ 
tion.  In  a  sample  of  297  students,  100  percent  of  those  with  less  than  8  years 
of  education  failed  the  course;  high  school  graduates,  generally  speaking, 
did  quite  well;  and  there  were  no  failures  in  students  with  2  years  or  more 
of  college  education. 

In  all,  1,429  enlisted  technicians  were  trained  in  the  Army  schools  of 
roentgenology,  988  at  the  school  in  Memphis  and  441  at  the  school  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Fkh'kk  T_’. — Asst'inlil.v  of  lislitweijiht  coinbiniilioii  fi(>l(l  X-i'ay  iniichine  and 
tabH'  unit,  whicli  Colltiwcd  l(•(•turos  on  llio  ruiiriionin^  of  cacli  coniponont  part 
of  this  itoiii.  Eator,  oai-h  student  individtially  was  riMpiired  to  asseinldo  atid 
disassenilile  tliis  unit  tind  all  other  items  of  field  X-r:iy  eiiuipinent. 


ADDENDUAl  « 

The  Novemiter  1941.’  class  of  the  Army  Scliool  of  Roent.aenoloiry  was  probably  typical. 
'I'here  wei’e  about  Cm  of  us  A  nia.jorily  had  been  in  inililaiy  servict*  oidy  a  few  inontlis; 
in  irrade  tliei<-  was  •'  alerance  of  first  lieutenants;  there  were  two  majors ;  the  rest 
cajilains.  They  liao  .  fi'oni  all  over  the  I’nited  Stales.  Due  lieutenant  had  Jtisi  corn- 
pleied  a  residency  in  radiolo;ry.  and  was  either  American  lioard  eliirible  or  was  recently 
(■••rtitied.  Two  or  three  others  had  done  some  ;:raduale  irainiim  in  radiolofry  :  a  ma.iority 
were  reialively  yminj;  jtliysicians  who  had  reirislered  no  sjiecial  interest  in  radiolofiy. 
Cut  there  was  a  I'cal  dearth  of  trained  men  for  ih«‘  military  .service  and  we  hail  been 
sent  by  oiir  coinniandintr  ollicei's  in  an  elTort  to  supply  the  need.  Some  h;id  reipiested 
the  cour.se  and  the  retitiest  had  been  frranted.  These  seemed  to  be  in  ii  minority.  I 
ns-all  no  ont'  who  was  reiruliir  army:  we  were  either  re.servists  or  -M'S. 


I' M.'iiiy  (if  Iiis  fiirnicr  stiidcafs  attest  to  flic  reiiiarkalih’  seo|ie  and  tlmniiicliiiess  uf  ('(diiind  de 
lairiniier  s  liasie  course  at  llie  Army  Seliool  of  Koenlirenoloiry.  •  'I'liree  inontlis  there.’  one  of  tliein 
wrote  nnoiy  years  later,  “was  as  ;aiod  as  a  ,vear  elsewliere."  a  eoininent  wliieti  I'n’cerivelt  distmses 
of  the  erilieisnis  of  the  liasie  eonrse  made  early  in  the  war  liy  certain  civilian  radioloirists  lie  ItSi. 
I'lieater  senior  coiisnltants  in  radioloj-'y  iiraised  the  work  of  tiie  “t.'iiionel's  ‘to-day  wunders."  as 
tliesi'  students  eanie  to  lie  called. 

Tliis  section  can  he  a|  iiroiirlalely  closed  with  an  alToctiona to.  reininiseeiit  note  from  one  of 
t'olonel  de  l.oriinier's  former  students,  the  former  Maj.  Alton  S.  Hansen.  MC,  then  a  siirceon.  now 
a  eertilieii  ladioloydst  It  is  a|iiiended  wiiliout  editorial  eliance. — K.  D.  .\.  A. 
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We  were  duly  impressed  with  the  school.  Colonel  de  Lorimier  approached  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  teaching  us  as  much  as  possible  in  a  four  week  period  In  a  distinctly  serious  vein. 
At  0800  on  the  first  Monday  morning  we  assembled  in  the  main  lecture  room.  It  was  at 
basement  level,  austere;  quite  crowded.  Seats  were  assigned;  from  the  roli  the  Colonel 
wanted  to  be  able  to  identify  us.  Within  a  few  days  we  found  out  why. 

During  the  first  week  the  Washington  weather  was  mild  for  November  and  then  it 
turned  cold.  There  must  have  been  some  steam  radiators  in  that  room  but  there  was  no 
steam.  The  heavy  class  A  uniform  over  heavy  duty  underwear  maintained  warmth  for 
all  parts  except  hands  and  feet.  They  stayed  cold  for  the  rest  of  the  month. 

In  the  first  lecture,  the  Colonel  reviewed  the  experience  of  the  October  class;  the 
one  Immediately  before  us.  It  seemed  that  they  were  a  fine  lot  of  men,  but  not  to  be 
considered  as  serious  students  and  the  Colonel  was  nettled.  About  half  of  them  had  not 
performed  satisfactorily,  as  demonstrated  in  the  oral  and  written  examinations,  and  their 
commanding  officers  had  been  notified.  This  was  not  a  cause  for  disciplinary  action,  but 
it  obviously  was  a  cause  for  embarrassment  and  certainly  contributed  nothing  toward 
that  advance  in  grade  which  was  such  a  desirable  thing.  He  made  it  clear  to  us  that 
anyone  not  applying  himself  to  a  point  of  total  diligence  would  forthwith  be  returned  to 
his  unit.  The  Colonel  pointed  out  that  we  were  at  war,  and  our  sacrifice  in  time  and 
energy  must  be  accelerated  in  every  detail  or  we  would  fail  in  our  effort;  witness  the 
fall  of  France  I  At  about  this  point  the  Colonel  diverged  completely  from  the  subject  of 
roentgenology  and  delivered  what  we  later  came  to  call  the  classic  lecture  on  “the  fall  of 
France.”  Clemenceau  or  Foch  could  not  have  orated  better;  none  of  the  more  recent 
French  leaders  could  have  come  close.  The  Colonel  held  to  the  proposition  that  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  must  be  willing  to  make  a  total  effort  to  win  the  war. 
None  of  us  could  argue  against  that,  and  we  loved  him  for  it ;  and  no  one  in  that  group 
failed! 

For  the  moat  part  the  lectures  were  of  fifty  minutes  duration  with  a  ten  minute 
break.  Or  was  it  five?  From  0800  to  1200  and  from  1300  to  to  1700.  Many  evenings 
there  were  special  sessions  of  two  hours;  these  were  a  little  later  in  the  course.  Once 
each  week  we  attended  an  afternoon  diagnostic  conference  presided  over  by  Major 
Moehrlng,  chief  of  the  diagnostic  radiologic  department  of  Walter  Reed  at  that  time. 
There  were  also  a  few  periods  during  which  small  groups  of  us  were  introduced  to  the 
film  reading  sessions  and  the  fluoroscopic  procedures  at  vi^alter  Reed.  These  periods 
were  Interesting  and  Informal,  and  In  fact  recreational  in  character  compared  with  the 
formal,  rapid  fire  lectures  of  Colonel  de  Lorimier.  His  material  was  so  beautifully  or¬ 
ganized  and  presented  in  such  clear,  definite  form,  that  one  could  not  help  being  inter¬ 
ested;  certainly  we  had  no  choice  but  to  register  Interest  and  to  pay  strict  attention! 

About  the  first  ten  days  were  devoted  to  X-ray  engineering  physics.  In  these  lec¬ 
tures  and  demonstrations  a  Sgt.  Herbert  E.  Fox  participated  prominently.  He  was 
young  and  enthusiastic  and  his  knowledge  of  electricity  impressed  us.  Recalling  now, 
almost  eighteen  years  later,  how  all  of  os — and  most  of  us  had  been  out  practicing 
medicine  for  a  number  of  years — hung  on  the  words  of  a  young  sergeant  and  followed 
his  blackboard  calculations  and  diagrams,  with  the  avidity  of  a  high  school  physics  class 
— I  am  impressed  with  the  adaptability  of  the  human  race.  There  was  a  certain  grim 
determination  in  everyone  to  learn  as  much  about  those  X-ray  generators  as  possible; 
and  time  was  short.  The  subject  matter  reviewed  basic  principles  of  electricity,  defini¬ 
tions,  circuits,  transformers,  motors,  etc.  The  concept  of  an  auto  transformer  was  new 
to  most  of  us;  comprehension  of  this  device  came  rather  slowly  but  we  went  on  to 
reproduce  the  circuit  drawings  in  satisfactory  form.  Before  too  long  we  had  a  working 
knowledge  of  basic  X-ray  physics. 

Early  in  the  course  a  long  list  of  subjects,  most  of  which  were  disease  entitles,  was 
posted  or.  the  bulletin  board  and  we  were  advised  to  select  one  for  a  research  project 
This  was  an  aside,  although  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Preparation  consisted  mainly 
of  a  review  of  the  literature  and  other  pertinent  information  all  of  which  had  to  be 
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boiled  down  and  described  on  a  6  inch  x  8  inch  card.  Late  in  the  course  there  were 
evening  sessi^^ns  at  which  we  presented  these  “contributions.”  About  ten  were  dealt  with 
per  hour.  But  it  was  a  worthwhile  effort,  and  these  cards  went  into  the  files  of  the 
department.  There  were  a  couple  of  short  sessions  dealirtg  with  the  foreign  body  local¬ 
izer  ;  the  one  that  mounted  on  the  Picker  field  unit.  The  use  of  this  device  proved  easy 
to  learn,  else  there  would  have  been  a  loss  of  some  precious  time.  It  turned  out  that 
these  bi-plane  antiseptic  (colored)  daubing  devices  were  not  of  real  practical  value  in 
the  field.  I  recall  one  session  of  about  two  hours  on  the  Sweet  localizer.  Lt.  John 
Hannon  demonstrated  this  Instrument  and  as  usual  made  a  commendable  effort.  His 
ability  to  lecture  and  explain  interestingly  and  concisely  was  developed  to  a  high  degree. 
The  Sweet  localizer  used  in  the  lecture  was  the  only  one  I  saw  for  another  two  years 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  I  had  forgotten  everything  but  its  name  and  what  it  was 
used  for.  Fortunately  I  was  near  a  man  who  had  had  a  considerable  experience  with 
the  Instrument  when  the  occasion  for  its  use  arose. 

After  about  the  tenth  day  of  the  course.  Colonel  de  Lorimler  spent  about  four  full 
days  of  lectures  on  the  skeletal  system.  A  reflector  type  machine  was  set  well  back  in 
the  lecture  room  which  he  controlled  with  a  switch  and  the  film  projections  were  consid¬ 
erably  magnified.  He  covered  everything  from  development  anomalies  to  melorheostosis. 
He  went  on  from  this  to  diseases  of  the  chest ;  some  of  the  lectures  on  chest  were  given 
by  Major  Moehring.  The  head  was  dealt  with  by  the  Colonel.  The  digestive  tract  was 
covered  In  some  general  lectures,  and  then  if  I  recall  correctly  we  were  divided  into 
small  groups  of  eight  or  ten  and  tutored  by  members  of  the  staff.  The  urinary  tract  was 
covered  in  a  series  of  about  six  lectures.  The  teaching  films  were,  of  course,  very  good 
material,  and  I  am  sure  there  were  examples  of  almost  all  of  the  known  entities. 

Part  of  a  day  was  spent  in  the  radiation  therapy  section  at  Walter  Reed.  Major 
Friedman  was  the  chief,  and  In  addition  to  showing  us  something  of  the  workings  of  the 
therapy  department  he  delivered  several  lectures  on  the  theory  of  radiation  therapy. 
This  was  tnily  new  material  to  most  of  us. 

Altogether  the  course  was  a  real  challenge,  at  Its  conclusion  most  of  us  left  the 
school  with  feelings  that  were  a  mixture  of  relief  and  regret;  everyone  felt  that  the 
month  had  been  one  of  the  most  enlightening  and  stimulating  of  his  life.  Many  lasting 
friendships  began  there.  It  seems  far  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  anyone  left  with¬ 
out  a  sincere  appreciation  and  a  real  admiration  for  Colonel  de  Lorimier  and  his  staff. 
They  were  making  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort  that  in  our  minds  ranged  well  above 
and  beyond  the  ordinary  concept  of  “line  of  duty.” 

For  the  next  nineteen  months  of  field  duty  with  a  semi-mobile  evacuation  hospital 
I  benefited  very  greatly  from  what  was  taught  at  the  school  at  Walter  Reed,  and  after 
another  interval  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  assigned  as  a  student  to  the  school  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  It  had  been  moved  from  Washington,  D.C.  in  early  1943.  This 
was  a  tremendous  experience.  The  course  had  been  lengthened  to  twelve  weeks;  it  was 
near  the  end  of  the  war,  and  there  were  only  thirteen  of  us  as  students.  Colonel  de 
Lorimier  was  commanding  officer,  and  though  his  staff  had  been  reduced  somewhat  In 
size,  the  teaching  procedures  had,  if  possible,  been  Improved.  Colonel  de  Lorimier  was 
somewhat  more  relaxed,  as  we  all  were  with  the  end  of  the  war  in  sight,  but  no  time 
was  wasted.  We  covered  the  same  material  as  was  dealt  with  some  two  and  one-half 
years  before,  but  In  more  detail  and  in  more  informal  manner,  probably  because  of  the 
small  size  of  the  class.  On  a  couple  of  occasions  we  had  evening  dinner  parties  at  the 
Union  Club  and  at  these  affairs  the  Colonel  and  the  charming  Mrs.  de  Lorimier  partici¬ 
pated  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  youngest  lieutenant  there,  and  in  this  group 
there  were  several  really  young  men  who  had  just  completed  internships.  This  course 
was  practically  their  first  assignment  in  the  Army  and  they  admitted  to  being  lucky. 
Just  how  lucky  they  were  was  more  fully  appreciated  by  some  of  us  who  were  older  and 
had  seen  some  foreign  service.  Interestingly  enough,  I  know  of  three  other  men  in  this 
class  of  thirteen  who  went  on  after  completion  of  army  service  to  become  radiologists. 
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At  Memphis  Col.  de  Lorlmler  made  use  of  an  orthopedic  surgical  group  for  evening 
conferences  on  bone  lesions.  These  civilian  surgetons  were  very  able  men,  and  contrib¬ 
uted  a  great  deal  to  our  knowledge.  Dr.  Whiteleatber  of  Memphis  met  with  us  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  on  Saturdays,  and  his  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  chest  diagnostic 
problems  were  of  excellent  quality.  Once  or  twice  a  week  we  attended  a  C.P.C.  at  one 
of  the  civilian  hospitals  in  Memphis,  the  John  Gaston,  I  believe,  and  these  meetings  were 
profitable. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  many  men  have  shared  it  with  me,  that  the  schools  in  medical 
subjects  which  the  Army  developed  during  the  war  were  tremendous.  The  top  flight 
physicians,  army  and  civilian,  who  ran  these  schools  and  taught  the  subject  matter  made 
a  very  great  contribution,  but  the  greatest  of  them  all  in  the  opinion  of  everyone  who 
attended  the  Army’s  “Basic  School  of  Roentgenology"  was  our  own  Col.  Alfred  A.  de 
Lorimier  I 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Equipment  and  Supply 

Colonel  Alfred  A.  de  Lorimier^  MC 

HISTORICAL  NOTE 
General  Considerations 

In  August  1959j  in  response  to  a  request  for  information  concerning 
X-ray  equipment  in  World  War  I,  Dr.  Fred  A.  Coe  ^  wrote  that  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  the  hot  filament  Coolidge  tube,  which  had 
been  introduced  in  1913,  had  come  into  general  use  in  both  military  and 
civilian  hospitals  (f ).  The  interrupterless  X-ray  unit,  equipped  with  a  closed 
coil  transformer  with  a  disk  or  cross  arm  rectification,  had  almost  completely 
replaced  the  induction  coil,  mercury  interrupter,  and  static  machines  that  had 
been  the  only  sources  of  X-ray  until  the  invention  of  the  transformer.  The 
military  hospital  at  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  was  equipped  with  a  Wappler 
unit  with  a  Coolidge  tube  with  crossarms  and  a  i^chronous  motor.  The 
Army  Medical  School  had  a  Waite  &  Bartlett  transformer  type  of  X-ray 
apparatus  with  disk  rectification  activated  by  a  rotary  converter  with  a 
synchronous  motor. 

At  the  Army  Medical  School,  Dr.  Coe  continued — 

The  mllllamperemeter  was  hot,  reading  0  to  5  and  0  to  50  mlUiamps.  It  was  mounted 
above  the  instrument  panel  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  operator,  a  student  doctor, 
was  sew  to  attempt  to  turn  the  button  on  the  mllliamperemeter  with  the  hi^-tension 
current  on.  This  resulted  in  near  but  never  complete  electrocution.  The  fiuoroscope  on 
this  same  unit  had  the  Ckralidge  tube  enclosed  in  a  15  x  15  x  36  inch  lead  box.  The  reels 
for  the  wires  supplying  the  tube  had  the  unfortunate  habit  of  not  functioning  propwly, 
allowing  the  high-tension  wire  to  touch  the  frame  of  the  table  and  thus  shorting  to  the 
hand  of  the  operator  and  by  way  of  his  body  and  foot  to  the  foot  switch.  Why  did  any¬ 
one  continue  in  roentgenology ! 

Obviously,  while  the  equipment  available  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
I  might  serve  for  fixed  hospitals,  it  did  not  lend  itself  to  military  uses  over¬ 
seas.  It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  better  and  more  useful  equipment  was 
devised  (^7). 


iDr.  Coe,  now  (1968)  a  dtsttagaislied  practicing  radlologigt,  entered  World  War  I  aa  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Medical  Corpa  and  ended  hla  aervlce  as  a  Uentenant  in  the  Sanitary  Corps.  One  of  his 
former  associates  was  Dr.  (formerly  Colonel,  MC)  Arthur  C.  Christie,  who  served  as  head  of  the 
Dlvlalon  of  Roentgenology,  Ofllce  Ot  The  Surgeon  (leneral,  during  World  War  I. 
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^W.  T 


!•  KtCUK  l.'V  I’di'Iiiiilc  X-ray  iinil  iiscil  1>\  Army  Miilii  al  I  •fiiai'tiiidnt  in  \Vt»rlil 
War  I  (~l  set  u|i  I'nr  um-.  NoIc  siiid  lira<ki'is  ciiiiii'i'dil  wiili  ai|.iasial)lf  Imkhar 
ilcvico  used  tci  attain  cumpk'tf  ritriility  ami  as  tracks  tn  ailjiisi  min*  loiilaim'r. 


\-Kav  ral.lf 


'I'lif  l:ti'<:c  X-tay  (altic  whnh  was  is'iiml  i(»  a  iimiilifr  ol'  at  tlm 

fifiriiiniii^  (>r  r.S.  jiai  l  icipai  ion  in  WorM  War  1  was  tinwiclily  :ttnl  tinsalis 
fai'lorv  in  ;i  nninliff  nt’  otlicr  way.-.  In  collalaiiat  inn  with  tin*  Kelly  Koctt 
<  later  Kelekel  )  Mtinn  lad  min<r  Co..  Covinirton.  Ky.,  Maj.  (hiter  Lt.  (’ol.) 
.Inlin  S.  Sheai-er.  SC,  ami  .Maj.  (later  Col.)  (ie(n<re  C.  .lohiiston,  MC. 
|•|■oln|)^ly  devised  a  small.  stroHir  siili-iilnie  whieh  hatl  the  atldtal  :>d\antajxi‘ 
that  it  eotdtl  he  Uiioehed  tiown  t  lii;'.  i;’.).  It  eoiisi'ted  of  two  alnminiiin  end 
frames  shitted  to  reeei\t*  three  tnhind  meinhers.  eaeh  <>  ft.  loii”'  and  inter 
elninpathh’.  Kaeh  end  o|  these  slide  imnnhers  was  [irot  ided  w  ith  a  screw  in 
th(>  handle  that  locked  them  rijridly  into  [dace  in  -lot'  in  the  side  meinhers. 
On  this  li^hl,  sirono,  ri^id  frame  could  lx-  laid  a  standard  army  litter  or  a 
siieci.illy  constructed  rectan»rnlar  Irame  ('>  feet  I  inches  hy  -Jt;  inches,  slotteil 
to  ri'ceive  a  Ihikelile  canvas  top.  This  t,i|i.  which  also  could  he  used  as  ;i 
siiimical  table,  was  lioht,  (lexihle.  and  transparent  to  X-rays. 

'I'ravelino  on  top  of  the  upper  side  meinhers  was  an  nprie:hl  Ihioioscnpic 
screen  carrit'r  consisiiiif;  of  a  liihular  liarrel  in  which  ran  a  comit erwanjilit 
attached  hv  cable  to  the  arm  id’  the  screen  c.arrier.  d'his  dm  ii'e  traveled  from 
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end  to  end  of  the  table  and  could  be  made  to  move  synchronously  with  the 
tube  in  its  protective  box  beneath  the  table. 

The  whole  apparatus  could  be  knocked  down  for  transportation  within 
3  minutes. 


Portable  Unit 

The  portable  X-ray  unit  adopted  by  the  Medical  Department  in  World 
War  I  (figs.  13  and  14)  was,  as  Colonel  Johnston  expressed  it,  “the  product 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  Dr.  Coolidge,”  who  also  invented  the  tung¬ 
sten  wire  Coolidge  tube.  The  Delco  engine,  which  made  a  portable  unit 
practical,  was  modified  for  that  purpose  by  a  chance  and  very  fortunate 
observation  made  by  Maj.  (later  Col.)  Arthur  C.  Christie,  MC,  shortly  after 
his  appointment  as  head  of  the  Division  of  Roentgenology  in  the  Office  of 
The  Surgeon  General  (/).  When  he  rode  out  with  his  father,  a  country 
doctor,  to  a  distant  farm,  he  observed  a  farmer  using  a  small  Delco  engine  to 
furnish  light  for  his  home  and  barn  and  to  power  several  machines,  including 
a  milk  separator,  a  churn,  and  a  circular  saw.  It  occurred  to  Major  Christie 
that  this  engine,  which  cculd  easily  be  carried  by  two  men,  would  be  ideal 
for  a  portable  X-ray  apparatus.  Within  a  few  days  after  he  had  suggested 
the  possibility  to  him,  Dr.  Coolidge  reported  that  while  the  engine  was  built 
to  deliver  direct  current  of  low  voltage,  it  could  be  modified  by  a  simple 
device,  a  slit  ring  on  the  commutator,  to  supply  alternating  current  at  110  to 
118  V.,  quite  suitable  for  the  production  of  X-rays.  Dr.  Coolidge  was  imme¬ 
diately  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  a  portable  X-ray 
apparatus  for  military  use  and  within  a  few  months  had  accomplished  all 
the  work  necessary  for  full  production. 

The  air-cooled,  finely  focused,  small -bulb  tube  which  Dr.  Coolidge 
devised  for  this  purpose  possessed  the  unique  property  of  continuously  recti¬ 
fying  high-voltage  alternating  currents,  suppressing  one  phase  and  utilizing 
the  admitted  phase  for  the  production  of  X-rays. 

The  portable  X-ray  unit  was  self-contained,  and  its  parts  were  extremely 
simple:  a  gas-electric  generator,  a  step-up  transformer,  a  Coolidge  filament 
control,  and  a  Coolidge  tube.  The  introduction  of  this  tube  at  once  eliminated 
the  need  for  the  cumbersome  synchronous  motors  and  mechanical  rotating 
rectifying  switches  previously  considered  indispensable.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  point  of  the  new  apparatus  was  that  it  was  so  constructed  that  it  rectified 
its  own  current.  Its  total  weight  was  less  than  a  thousand  pounds. 

In  September  1918,  information  was  received  that  the  high-tension 
soundings  on  portable  transformers  had  shown  a  tendency  to  shift  laterally 
under  the  strain  of  transportation.  The  manufacturers  immediately  opened 
all  transformers  in  stock  and  in  depot  and  blocked  the  secondary  coils  in 
such  a  way  that  the  shift  could  no  longer  occur. 

Coolidge  tubes,  which  were  used  in  both  portable  and  bedside  X-ray 
units,  were  never  in  short  supply  because,  when  the  need  for  them  was  real- 
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Figure  14. — Diagram  of  wiring  for  World  War  I  portable  X-ray  unit. 
Dotted  lines  show  connections  for  machines  with  special  control  (2). 


ized  in  1917,  the  General  Electric  Co.  at  once  enlarged  its  facilities  for  their 
manufacture.  It  was  possible,  in  fact,  to  release  large  numbers  of  tubes  to 
our  Allies. 

Bedside  Unit 

The  bedside  X-ray  unit  used  in  World  W^ar  I  was  devised  by  Colonel 
Shearer.  A  very  complete  tube-holding  device,  capable  of  movement  in  all 
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directions  and  maintenance  in  any  given  position,  was  attached  to  a  small 
cabinet,  36  inches  high  and  24  inches  wide  and  mounted  on  rubber-tired 
wheels.  Within  the  cabinet  was  a  small  high-tension  transformer  of  50,000  v., 
and  a  small  inverted  rotary  converter  with  a  double  throw  switch  could  be 
placed  in  the  base.  This  apparatus  was  freely  movable.  It  could  be  attached 
to  any  ordinary  socket.  If  alternating  current  were  supplied,  a  simple  push¬ 
button  switch,  without  controls,  turned  the  X-ray  on  and  off.  The  tube  was 
excited  by  a  current  of  5  ma.  with  50,000  v.  If  the  current  were  direct,  the 
switch  was  thrown  to  the  other  side  and  the  inverted  rotary  converted  it  into 
alternating  current.  In  France,  Colonel  Shearer  made  a  simple  modification 
of  the  unit  to  permit  its  operation  from  current  supplied  by  the  Delco  engine 
of  the  portable  unit.  The  only  factors  under  control  of  the  operator  were 
time  of  exposure  and  distance  from  tube  to  plate. 

The  output  of  the  bedside  unit  was  small  and  its  capacity  limited  but  it 
rendered  remarkably  effective  service.  Some  of  the  machines  that  had  been 
placed  in  large  hospitals  for  testing  purposes  were  left  there  on  the  entreaties 
of  the  staff.  Serial  examinations  in  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  and  serial  studies 
of  fractures  were  all  possible  with  it.  During  the  influenza  epidemic,  more 
than  2,000  radiographs  of  the  chest  were  made  with  it  at  Walter  Keed  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 


Mobile  Unit 

A  mobile  X-ray  unit  (fig.  15)  was  devised  by  Colonel  Johnston,  by 
modifying  a  standard  ambulance  body,  mounted  on  a  %-ton  chassis,  so  that  it 
would  serve  as  an  X-ray  laboratory  {3-7).  Seating  arrangements  and  devices 
for  carrying  litters  were  removed.  Across  the  front  of  the  interior  of  the 
vehicle  there  was  built  a  platform  of  2-inch  oak  plank,  upon  which  was 
securely  bolted  a  complete  Delco  gas-electric  set  with  its  switchboard.  The 
mounting  acted  as  a  spring  support  for  the  engine  and  reduced  vibration  to  a 
minimum.  Dustproof  receptacles  stowed  away  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
contained  the  parts  of  the  knockdown  X-ray  table  (p.  46),  a  tube  box  with 
shutters,  and  a  portable  darkroom.  With  their  radiators  removed,  the 
Coolidge  tubes  rode  safely  in  canvas  hammocks,  which  served  as  nests.  Water 
and  gasoline  were  transported  in  7i/^-gal.  tanks.  A  bedside  X-ray  unit  was 
carried  as  a  spare.  Also  carried  in  the  body  of  the  trunk  was  a  light-tight 
canopy  with  a  gas  pipe  frame,  which  could  be  erected  in  the  open,  or  in  any 
building  at  hand,  for  fluoroscopic  localization  of  foreign  bodies. 

Three  Bakelite  tabletops  were  fastened  with  hinges  to  the  sides  of  the 
truck  (fig.  15A).  One  of  them,  placed  on  the  apparatus  in  the  body  of  the 
truck,  served  as  a  bed  for  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  unit.  When  the  other 
tabletops  were  dropped  to  the  level  of  the  inside  bed  and  covered  with  the 
ambulance  curtains,  which  were  longer  than  usual  and  were  provided  with 
end  flies,  the  housing  of  the  crew  was  provided  for,  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  whenever  billeting  was  the  customary  method. 
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Figurk  15. — Camion  used  for  mobile  X-ray  opera¬ 
tions  in  World  War  I  (7).  A.  Exterior  of  vehicle. 
Note  tabletops,  wfiich  were  used  for  beds.  B.  Interior 
of  vehicle,  showing  equipment. 
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These  mobile  units  were  extensively  tested  in  the  United  States  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1918.  They  were  driven  over  rough  roads  in  record 
time  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  The  ambulance  was  not  overloaded, 
the  center  of  gravity  was  not  unduly  high,  and  the  load  was  properly  dis¬ 
tributed.  All  apparatus  rode  safely,  and  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  it  was  ready 
for  operation  in  4  minutes  and  50  seconds  against  the  specified  30  minutes. 
In  late  August,  when  the  X-ray  apparatus  at  Camp  Meade  broke  down, 
a  mobile  unit,  with  its  portable  equipment,  took  over  the  total  hospital  work, 
averaging  60  to  70  exposures  daily  for  3  days. 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  because  of  errors  of  distribution  (p.  7),  these 
mobile  units  did  not  fulfill  their  potentialities.  Not  one  of  the  17  mobile  units 
that  reached  France  was  placed  in  service  before  the  armistice.  Five  of  them, 
however,  accompanied  the  Third  U.S.  Army  into  Germany,  where  their  use¬ 
fulness  was  thoroughly  denionstrated. 

Similar  mobile  units  were  used  in  the  European  theater  in  World  War 
II  (p.  405). 


Tubes 

Although  the  Coolidge  X-ray  tube  was  in  general  use  in  1917,  many  of 
the  radiologists  called  into  service  in  World  War  I  were  accustomed  to  using 
the  so-called  gas  tube,  and  a  considerable  number  were  purchased  for  that 
reason,  as  well  as  because  several  firms  were  manufacturing  this  tube  and  the 
Coolidge  tube  was  being  made  by  only  a  single  firm  (S) .  At  this  time,  only 
the  large  Coolidge  tube  was  being  manufactured,  and  it  had  the  disadvantage 
that  devices  for  rectifying  the  direction  of  the  current  must  be  used  with  it. 
Shortly  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  small  tubes,  capable  of 
rectifying  their  own  current,  were  developed  (p.  47). 

Platinum  was  requii’ed  in  varying  amounts  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
types  of  tubes  in  1917.  A  .shortage  of  this  element  soon  made  it  necessary  to 
modify  the  tubes  furnished,  and  tungsten,  of  which  there  was  no  shortage, 
wa^  substituted  for  it.  The  quantity  of  platinum  used  in  all  makes  of  tubes 
was  eventually  greatly  reduced,  it  being  found  that  even  the  platinum  wire 
used,  anode  and  cathode,  could  be  materially  reduced  and  still  give  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Meantime,  all  broken  X-ray  tubes,  especially  those  of  the 
platinum  target  type,  were  salvaged  and  their  metal  parts  turned  in  to  the 
New  York  Medical  Supply  Depot  for  recovery  of  the  platinum  they  con¬ 
tained.  In  March  1918,  the  manufacture  of  all  platinum  target  tubes  and 
air-cooled  tubes  was  discontinued  and  the  entire  production  effort  was  devoted 
to  tungsten  target  tubes.  Even  when  priorities  had  to  be  obtained  for  the 
platinum  necessary  for  X-ray  tubes,  no  material  difficulties  or  undue  delays 
had  been  experienced. 
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Current 

It  was  difficult  to  provide  machines  sufficiently  universal  in  capacities  to 
adapt  to  the  varieties  of  electrical  current  encountered  overseas.  The  large 
interrupterless  type  of  X-ray  machine  was  not  suited  to  French  conditions 
and  only  bedside  units  and  modified  bedside  transformers  were  useful;  this 
equipment  could  be  operated  on  practically  any  type  current  and  used  so  little 
of  it  that  it  could  be  attached  to  any  electric  outlet. 

When  the  problem  of  current  became  evident,  the  practice  was  adopted 
of  having  all  transformers  wovmd  for  both  110-  and  220-v.  current.  With 
each  unit,  an  autotransformer  was  supplied  capable  of  varying  alternating 
currents  through  a  wide  range.  Synchronous  motors  employed  on  the  base- 
hospital  type  of  transformers  were  50  cycle  but  would  work  on  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  range  above  and  below  this  point.  When  only  direct  current  was 
available,  inverted  rotary  converters  were  provided  capable  of  delivering 
alternating  current  from  the  direct  current.  Through  an  unfortunate  error, 
however,  the  converters  first  sent  overseas  were  for  220-  rather  than  110-v. 
direct  current,  the  type  usually  encountered. 

Problems  connected  with  current  seldom  arose  in  the  United  States. 

Plates  and  Films 

Up  to  1917,  most  X-ray  work,  except  for  dental  X-ray  was  carried  out 
with  glass  plates.  Developments  were  in  progress,  however,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  films,  and  shortly  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  samples 
submitted  by  manufacturers  were  found  io  be  entirely  satisfactory  for 
stomach  and  gallbladder  work  and  for  certain  other  examinations.  Films 
were  therefore  used  in  increasing  numbers  as  the  war  progressed,  tliough  early 
shipments  to  France  consisted  mostly  of  plates.  By  the  end  of  April  1918 
films  of  all  sizes  were  being  shipped. 

Workload 

No  precise  figures  are  available  for  the  roentgenologic  workload  in 
World  War  I.  Colonel  Johnston  recorded,  in  his  administrative  history  (S) 
that,  from  February  to  June  1919,  258,988  patients  were  admitted  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  140,205  of  whom  were  examined  by  X-ray, 
with  the  use  of  164,061  plates,  60,653  dental  films,  and  62,252  other  films. 
Fluoroscopic  examinations  during  this  same  period  numbered  24,501.  An 
average  of  142  roentgenologists  were  on  duty,  each  of  whom  served  an  average 
of  364  patients.  Of  all  patients  admitted  to  Army  hospitals,  54.1  percent 
were  examined  by  X-ray;  of  those  thus  examined,  15  percent  were  also 
examined  with  the  fluoroscope. 

According  to  the  official  history  of  the  Medical  Department  in  World 
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War  I  (ff),  “*  *  *  The  proportion  of  patients  X-rayed  was  80  percent  in  the 
field  hospitals  for  nontransferable  cases  and  90  to  95  percent  in  evacuation 
and  mobile  hospitals.” 

It  was  noted  that,  to  keep  up  with  the  work  in  times  of  emergency,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  two  shifts  and  to  work  continuously. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Unit  (Base  Hospital  No.  18),  whose 
roentgenologic  experience  covered  almost  14  months,  found  that  it  could 
make  between  11  and  12  observations  per  hour,  a  rate  that  was  sufficient  to 
keep  up  with,  and  even  ahead  of,  the  demands  of  the  operating  surgeons  (JO). 

Clinical  Considerations 

In  World  War  I  (II),  the  French  attempted  to  X-ray  all  surgical 
patients  and  almost  accomplished  their  goal  by  the  use  of  “reinforcing” 
teams,  each  provided  with  its  own  equipment,  which  was  usually  permanently 
mounted  on  its  own  transport,  so  that  reinforcements  could  be  quickly  sent 
to  any  “point  of  pressure.”  The  British,  during  periods  of  stress.  X-rayed 
about  40  to  50  percent  of  their  casualties. 

U.S.  Army  radiologists  used  X-ray  techniques  for  the  diagnosis  and 
control  of  fractures  and  dislocations;  for  diagnosis  of  chest  wounds  and 
diseases;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  military  practice,  for  the  early  diagnosis 
of  gas  gangrene.  The  recommendation  to  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Organization  of  Schools  and  Teachii.g  of  Roentgenology  (J2) 
that  a  chest  examination  be  made  on  every  Army  and  Navy  inductee  was  not 
implemented  until  World  War  II  (p.  110). 

During  World  War  I,  X-ray  found  its  most  extensive  use  in  the  localiza¬ 
tion  of  foreign  bodies.  The  methods  employed  included  the  double-tube  shift, 
the  parallel  wire  methods,  the  parallax  method,  the  single-shift  cross-thread 
method,  the  profondometer  method,  the  Hirtz  compass  with  fluoroscopic 
localization,  and  the  trocar-cannula-harpoon  method.  Speed  and  exactitude 
were  the  criteria  of  efficiency,  and  speed  was  the  more  important.  At  Lt.  Col. 
James  T.  Case,  MC,  wrote  in  the  official  history  (13) : 

From  the  surgical  standpoint  *  *  •  it  is  more  important  for  the  surgeon  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  anatomical  situation  of  a  foreign  body  than  of  the  mathematical  distance 
it  lies  perpendicularly  below  a  given  point  of  the  skin. 

*  ♦  *.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  those  who  had  not  actually  participated  in 
forward  area  surgery  under  battle  conditions  to  realize  how  simple,  direct,  and  quick  the 
localizing  methods  had  to  be  *  •  *. 

When  1st  Lt.  Charles  A.  Waters,  MC,  of  the  Hopkins  Unit  returned  from 
overseas,  he  emphasized  the  need  for  the  most  extreme  simplicity  in  methods 
of  localization  (10).  Major  Christie  (6,  7)  who  served  in  several  forward 
French,  British,  and  Belgian  hospitals,  under  Pierre  Duval  among  others, 
also  emphasized  the  importance  of  simplified  techniques  of  localization  “en 
route  from  the  reception  room  to  operating  table.”  He  stressed  the  practical 
value  of  fluoroscopic  localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  expediting  debridement. 
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In  spite  of  the  advice  of  these  two  officers,  born  of  their  practical  experience, 
the  plan  was  continued  of  instructing  all  student  officers  in  the  schools  of 
roentgenology  in  more  complicated  techniques.  In  forward  areas  overseas, 
however,  it  was  the  practice  to  discard  all  methods  of  localization  that 
required  any  equipment  other  than  the  fluoroscope. 

Experience  of  Base  Hospital  No.  18. — The  clinical  experience  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Unit,  Base  Hospital  No.  18  {10)^  extended  from  1  November 
1917  to  25  December  1918  and  included  5,084  examinations,  of  which  960  were 
negative.  All  casualties  passed  through  the  X-ray  department  before  being 
sent  to  the  preoperative  wards.  While  numerous  examinations,  as  just  indi¬ 
cated,  were  negative,  the  presence  of  multiple  foreign  bodies  was  the  rule  in 
battle  casualties.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  eye  were  localized  by  the  Sweet 
technique.  Fractures  were  common  and  usually  compound.  Osteomyelitis 
and  periostitis  were  infrequent.  Three  instances  of  sarcoma  of  the  bone  were 
observed.  Tuberculous  lesions  were  extremely  uncommon  in  U.S.  Army  per¬ 
sonnel  but  relatively  common  in  French  civilians,  especially  among  children. 
Numerous  dental  radiographs  were  made,  “the  teeth  of  the  men  in  the  A.E.F. 
being  none  too  good.” 

Two  types  of  bronchopneumonia  were  observed  in  the  spring,  and  again 
in  the  fall,  of  1918,  the  ordinary  type  and  another  variety  which  was  not 
difficult  to  diagnose  at  the  end  of  48  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  illness  but 
which,  before  that  time,  was  confusing:  It  was  difficult,  and  often  impossible, 
to  say  accurately  that  any  pulmonary  involvement  was  present  or,  if  it  was 
present,  whether  it  was  tuberculous.  Later,  irregular,  coalescing  infiltrations, 
more  often  observed  near  the  hilus  than  the  periphery,  might  well  have  been 
mistaken  for  an  early  malignant  condition.  Section  of  the  lung  at  autopsy 
revealed  that  these  areas  represented  almost  true  abscess  formation.  Em¬ 
pyema  was  infrequent  in  these  cases,  probably  because  the  patients  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  develop  it. 

THE  INTERIM  BETWEEN  WORLD  WARS  I  AND  II " 
General  Considerations 

The  impetus  that  World  War  I  had  provided  for  the  development  of 
both  fixed  and  field  X-ray  equipment  did  not  extend  to  the  period  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  armistice  of  November  1918.  For  one  thing,  the  energies 
of  the  Medical  Department  were  then  concentrated  on  caring  for  the  num¬ 
bers  of  disabled  veterans  who  constituted  from  40  to  60  percent  of  the  patient 
load  in  the  larger  Army  hospitals.  For  another,  in  the  general  and  fatuous 

3  Most  of  the  material  in  the  following  pages  concerning  the  development  of  X-ray  equipment 
for  military  purposes  between  the  World  Wars  and  during  World  War  II  was  supplied  by  Maj. 
(later  Col.)  Alfred  A.  de  Lorlmier,  MC,  from  his  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  these  activities. 
A  great  deal  of  useful  information  was  obtained  from  the  article  on  the  subject  which  he  and 
Colonel  Dauer  prepared  for  publication  in  1945  (/4). 
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belief  that  the  “war  to  end  wars”  had  just  been  fought,  the  need  for  further 
development  of  X-ray  equipment  for  military  use  seemed  academic. 

As  time  passed,  it  became  the  policy  to  funnel  patients  with  complicated 
and  puzzling  conditions  to  certain  hospitals  which  served,  in  effect,  as  hospital 
centers.  In  the  continental  United  States,  these  hospitals  included  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital;  Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.,  to  which  patients  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  were  sent;  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
to  which  patients  with  joint  conditions  were  sent;  William  Beaumont  General 
Hospital,  El  Paso,  Tex. ;  and  Fort  Sam  Houston  Hospital,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
which,  although  a  station  hospital,  operated  on  a  scale  roughly  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  general  hospital.  Outside  the  United  States,  the  largest  hospitals 
were  Gorgas  Hospital  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  Tripler  General  Hospital  in 
Hawaii;  and  Sternberg  General  Hospital  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Conventional  commercial  X-ray  equipment  was  used  in  all  the  larger 
hospitals,  each  of  which  had,  in  addition,  one  or  more  of  the  portable  bedside 
units  developed  in  World  War  I  (p.  48).  The  smaller  station  hospitals 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  this  unit,  which  was  designed  to  operate  on 
alternating  current  of  standard  frequency  and  which  contained  an  X-ray  tube 
that  utilized  a  development  new  for  the  time ;  namely,  the  thermionic  principle 
of  rectification  with  a  radiator  for  increased  efficiency  of  dissipation  of  heat 
into  the  air.  With  only  slight  modification,  the  same  X-ray  tube  operating 
principles  were  applied  to  the  development  of  an  Army  portable  X-ray  unit 
as  opposed  to  a  fixed,  stationary  unit.  It  had  required  only  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  (fig.  16)  to  adapt  the  operating  principles  of  the  X-ray  tube  used  in 
fixed  apparatus  to  the  portable  X-ray  unit. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  1930’s  that  the  need  for  more  efficient  military 
X-ray  equipment  became  evident,  after  the  Manchurian  incident  in  1931  and' 
the  subsequent  rising  tide  of  nationalism  in  Europe. 

Development  of  Field  X-Ray  Unit 

First  pilot  model.  — The  first  steps  in  the  development  of  a  field  X-ray 
unit  were  taken  by  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  John  J.  Moore,  MC,  after  his  assign¬ 
ment,  in  1930,  as  Director  of  the  Department  of  Roentgenology,  Army  Medical 
School.  In  spite  of  his  manifold  teaching  duties,  he  realized  that  Army  X-ray 
equipment  was  lagging  well  behind  commercial  equipment  in  at  least  two 
respects:  It  did  not  incorporate  either  the  shockproofing  of  high-tension 
cables  or  the  rayproofing  of  X-ray  tubes,  both  of  which  features  were  in¬ 
corporated  in  commercial  equipment.  After  he  had  discussed  these  deficiencies 
with  various  manufacturers.  Major  Moore  finally  persuaded  the  General 
Electric  X-Ray  Corp.  to  undertake  the  development  of  an  Army  field  unit 
that  would  be  shockproof  and  rayproof  and  that  would  be  usable  in  a  theater 
of  operations  as  well  as  in  smaller  station  hospitals  and  other  small  stationary 
medical  installations  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 
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B’igure  16. — Shockproof,  oil-immersetl  tube  for  portable  X-ray  unit  devised  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Kleotric  X-Uay  Corp.  in  1934.  A.  Unit,  set  up  for  oj^eration,  is  equipped  with  port¬ 
able  table,  lluoroscope,  and  special  stretcher  wliicb  can  be  used  for  foreijrn  body  localiza¬ 
tion  without  moving  patient  from  litter  on  which  he  was  originally  pl.-iced.  Picture  was 
furnished  by  M.  Sgt.  Lawrence  R.  Ittjick  (Ret. i,  at  right,  codesigner  with  ('ol.  Alfred  A. 
de  Loriiuier,  MC,  of  localizing  equipment  u.sed  iti  World  War  II. 


In  May  1934,  after  almost  3  years  of  effort,  a  pilot  model  (fifj.  16)  was 
submitted  by  the  (ireneral  Electric  X-Kay  Corj).  to  the  Army.  The  machine 
was  a  tribute  both  to  Major  Moore's  foresijrht  and  to  the  cooperative  spirit  of 
the  corporation.  The  approximately  $15,0d0  that  it  cost  was  a  far  more 
substantial  sum  in  1934  than  it  is  in  1965.  Unfortunately,  the  model  was 
delivered  just  before  Major  Moore's  a.ssi}rnment  was  chaiifred.  in  accordance 
with  the  so-called  >ranchu  regulation,  still  in  effect,  which  restricts  the  tour 
of  duty  of  an  officer  in  metropolitan  M"ashin«rlon  and  nearby  Virfiinia  to  not 
more  than  4  years  at  any  one  time  (Id), 

The  General  li.t,  trie  [)ilot  model,  designed  entirely  for  use  in  mobile 
forward  medical  installation.s  provided  the  desired  shockproof  and  rayproof 
characteristics,  but  this  achievement  jjave  rise  to  another  problem:  The 
currently  available  held  X-ray  unit,  as  well  as  many  conventional  commercial 
units,  permitted  fairly  efficient  heat  dissipation  l)ecau.se  both  X-ray  tubes  and 
high  tension  leads  were  e.vposed  to  the  air.  .Shock prooHng  and  rayproofing 
(by  the  envelopment  of  the  tube  in  oil  and  provision  of  a  rayproof  shield) 
reduced  heat  dissipation  considerably,  and  the  inevitable  re.sulf  was  chronic, 
serious,  overheating  of  the  X-ray  tube.  IVlien  the  factors  then  in  common  u.se 
(settings  of  70-80  kvp.  and  3-4  ma.)  were  utilized,  fluoroscopic  performance 
was  limited  to  10-minute  periods.  The  time  limit  presented  no  insuperable 
problem  in  fixed  military  hospitals  in  which,  as  in  civilian  hospitals,  intervals 
between  fluoroscopic  observations  were  possible,  but  it  was  a  grave  drawback 
in  a  field  hospital,  in  a  combat  situation,  in  which  large  numbers  of  casualties 
had  to  be  handled  within  short  periods. 
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FiQtTBX  16. — Continued.  D.  Post-World-War-II  re¬ 
vision  of  unit  shown  in  views  A-G,  which  had  some 
use  in  Korea. 


In  a  rather  cumbersome  attempt  to  solve  this  problem,  the  pilot  model 
was  provided  with  two  tube  heads,  the  idea  being  to  submerge  (**dunk”)  the 
hot  head  in  a  tube  of  cold  water  after  it  had  been  used  for  10  minutes,  the 
second  head  being  used  until  the  first  was  sufficiently  cooled  to  permit  its 
substitution. 

Second  pilot  model. — Happily,  Maj.  William  W.  McCaw,  MC,  who  re¬ 
placed  Major  Moore  as  Director  of  the  Department  of  Radiology  at  the  Army 
Medical  School  and  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  in  1934,  shared  his 
predecessor’s  concern  about  the  deficiencies  of  military  X-ray  equipment. 
His  efforts  in  the  design  and  development  of  a  field  unit  result^,  in  1936,  in 
the  production  of  a  second  pilot  model  by  the  Kelly-Koett  Manufacturing  Co. 
This  model  was  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  first,  but  it  did  not  wive 
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the  serious  problem  of  alternating  the  use  of  tube  heads  and  dunking  the  one 
that  had  just  been  used,  at  10-minute  intervals. 

Further  developments. — In  the  middle  of  1938,  Capt.  (later  Col.) 
Alfred  A.  de  Lorimier,  MC,  succeeded  Major  McCaw  at  the  Army  Medical 
School  and  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital.  Since  he  had  sen-ed  as  Major 
Moore’s  assistant  in  the  early  I930*s,  he  was  familiar  with  the  developmental 
problems  that  had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  first  pilot  model  of  the  field 
unit.  He  was  aware  of  the  interruption  of  programs  inevitably  caused  by 
the  Manchu  regulation  (p.  56)  and  realized  the  necessity  for  prompt  work 
in  the  present  model.  He  was  even  more  aware  of  the  necessity  for  haste 
because  of  the  mounting  crisis  in  Europe  and  because  his  last  assignment  had 
been  in  the  Canal  Zone,  where  he  had  observed  the  countless  shiploads  of  scrap 
metal  moving  through  the  Canal  on  their  way  to  Japan. 

Captain  de  Lorimier’s  first  activity  was  an  evaluation  of  the  existing  pilot 
models,  with  particular  respect  to  their  deficiencies.  A  shop  was  set  up  in  the 
basement  of  the  Army  Medical  School  and  X-ray  personnel  were  assigned 
to  construct  pilot  models  of  the  field  unit  and  also  to  construct  table  units  and 
various  accessory  items. 

At  this  time  (1938),  it  was  thought  that  most  roentgenologic  activity  in 
forward  medical  installations  would  be  fluoroscopic,  particularly  for  the 
localization  of  foreign  bodies.  It  was  also  recognized  that,  in  the  event  of 
war,  movement  of  troops  would  be  rapid  and  casualties  often  heavy,  so  that 
it  would  be  manifestly  impractical  for  a  roentgenologist  and  his  assistant  to 
interrupt  the  observation  of  casualties  to  remove  a  tube  head,  dunk  it,  and 
substitute  another  for  it.  High  priority  was  therefore  attached  to  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  continuous  operations  at  fluoroscopic  capacities. 

Captain  de  Lorimier  discussed  this  essential  requirement  with  various 
manufacturers,  whose  engineers  were  uniformly  pessimistic  as  to  its  possible 
accomplishment.  Comments  to  this  effect  were  directed  from  various  sources 
to  the  OflBce  of  The  Surgeon  General,  which  in  one  instance  was  bluntly  in¬ 
formed,  that  “de  Lorimier  is  crazy.’*  Meantime,  Captain  de  Lorimier  and  his 
assistants  continued  to  work  with  pilot  models  in  the  basement  of  the  Army 
Medical  School,  making  some  progress  in  their  objective  by  the  use  of  small 
fans  to  direct  air  on  the  anode  terminal  of  the  tube  head  to  enhance  heat 
dissipation.  When  The  Surgeon  General  conveyed  to  Captain  de  Lorimier  the 
manufacturers’  evaluation  of  the  latter's  work  and  advised  him  to  cease  being 
“impractical,”  Captain  de  Lorimier  replied  that  the  Army  required  the 
features  being  developed  and  asked  him  to  be  patient. 

One  pmint  in  which  manufacturers  were  naturally  interested  was  the 
number  of  tube  units  which  might  be  purchased  ultimately,  and  several 
requests  were  submitted  for  this  information.  After  careful  consideration  of 
possible  tactical  situations  that  might  develop  worldwide,  and  after  what  later 
proved  to  be  very  liberal  allowances  were  made  for  contingencies,  a  figure  of 
93,000  units  was  arrived  at.  This  estimate  later  proved  to  be  very  much  too 
high.  The  earlier  figure,  however,  was  not  without  logic:  The  extent  of  a 
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possible  war  was  extremely  uncertain  in  1938,  when  World  War  II  had  not 
yet  begun,  and  it  was  still  3  years  before  the  United  States  was  to  enter  it. 
Moreover,  tube-life  in  1938  was  much  shorter  than  it  was  later  during  the  war. 

Obsolete  specifications.— At  about  this  time,  a  production  difficulty,  aris¬ 
ing  from  specifications  provided  to  manufacturers,  exploded,  with  ultimately 
important  results  in  the  development  of  military  X-ray  equipment  : 

Early  in  1938,  the  Army  had  ordered  a  commercial  high  milliamperage 
X-ray  machine  unit,  a  table  unit,  and  a  cassette  changer  from  the  Standard 
X-Ray  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  based  upon  Medical  Department  Tentative 
Specifications,  NYGD  (New  York  General  Depot)  415  &  416,  dated  23 
February  1938.  In  the  fall  of  1938,  when  the  compspiy  attempted  to  make 
delivery  to  Letterman  General  Hospital,  Lt.  Col.  L.  R.  Moore,  MC,  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Radiology  there,  rejected  the  equipment  as  obsolete. 
Two  naval  radiologists,  Cdr.  Walter  A.  Fort,  MC,  USN,  and  Cdr.  Frederick 
W.  Muller,  MC,  USN,  inspected  the  equipment  and  concurred  in  Colonel 
Moore’s  finding,  as  did  the  Supply  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General, 
after  a  detailed  investigation. 

The  Standard  X-Ray  Co.,  Inc.,  as  might  have  been  expected,  reacted 
rather  violently,  and  on  10  December  1938,  the  company  lawyer  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Louis  Johnson,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  a  communication 
which  read,  in  part,  as  follows : 

We  will  not  sit  Idly  by  while  this  discrimination  takes  place,  to  some  extent  due  to 
our  refusal  to  Join  with  a  price  fixing  combination  under  a  plan  to  split  government  busi¬ 
ness  equally  among  those  who  would  participate  in  this  scheme. 

I  desire  to  present  to  you  evidence  of  the  unjust  and  unfair  treatment  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  X-Ray  Co.  by  Colonel  Moore,  and  to  show  by  evidence  that  the  equipment  •  •  •  is 
wholly  in  conformity  with  the  specifications  and  has  operated  satisfactorily.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Standard  X-Ray  Co.  to  pursue  its  complaint  determinedly  and  I  request 
that  a  hearing  be  bad  by  the  War  Department  in  conformity  with  the  complaint  of  the 
Standard  X-Ray  Co.  as  set  forth  in  this  letter. 

At  a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  company  and  the  Army 
on  29  and  30  Deceuiber  1938,  certain  important  facts  emerged: 

1.  Certain  minor  deficiencies  and  discrepancies  were  apparent  in  the 
equipment,  arising  from  the  interpretation  of  the  intent,  if  not  of  the  actual 
wording,  of  the  specifications.  The  company,  for  example,  granted  that  line 
voltage  adjustments  had  to  be  accomplished  after  removal  of  the  control  panel 
and  changing  of  wire  connections  rather  than  by  utilization  of  a  hand-operated 
switch  on  the  front  of  the  panel,  as  was  desired.  The  Army  also  objected  to 
the  use  of  a  leaded  glass  bowl  about  the  X-ray  tube  for  rayproofing. 

2.  When  the  company  engineer,  Mr.  C.  B.  Turner,  was  asked  whether 
he  considered  these  and  other  features  of  the  equipment  of  modem  (that  is, 
1938)  design,  he  replied,  “No,  I  don’t  think  that  is  modem  equipment  and  I 
don’t  think  your  specifications  are  modem  in  any  way.” 

3.  During  a  recess  in  the  hearing,  Captain  de  Lorimier,  who  was  repre¬ 
senting  Colonel  Moore,  radiologist  at  Letterman  General  Hospital,  was  asked 
by  Col.  R.  D.  Harden,  MC,  Chief,  Supply  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
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General,  whether  there  was  any  basis  for  Mr.  Turner’s  remarks.  His  reply 
was,  “Yes,  unfortunately,  our  specifications  are  at  least  eight  years  obsolete.” 

Establishment  of  liaison  with  manufacturers. — The  facts  brought  out 
at  the  hearing  just  outlined  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  constructive  activities 
that  followed. 

All  through  1938,  planning  and  experimentation  continued  in  the  base¬ 
ment  workshop  at  the  Army  Medical  School,  and  at  an  increasingly  feverish 
rate  as  world  conditions  worsened.  Numerous  experimental  models  of  a  field 
X-ray  unit  were  constructed,  but  all  were  limited  by  the  existing  state  of  the 
art  and  by  the  known  limitations  of  manufacturing  capabilities.  During  the 
later  months  of  the  year,  representatives  of  several  manufacturers  visited  the 
Army  Medical  School,  more  or  less  casually  but  not  infrequently  with  a 
notably  supercilious  attitude,  based  on  the  belief — often  stated  frankly — ^that 
company  engineers  could  do  a  better  job. 

Gradually,  however,  this  attitude  underwent  a  change,  as  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  devoted  group  at  the  Army  Medical  School  was  working 
earnestly  and  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  necessary  requirements  for  a 
field  X-ray  unit.  More  serious  and  more  meaningful  discussions  with  manu¬ 
facturers  then  began  to  take  place. 

After  the  difficulties  with  the  equipment  made  by  the  Standard  X-Ray 
Co.,  Inc.,  according  to  Army  specifications,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Radiology,  Army  Medical  School,  became  more  clearly  an  ex  officio  consultant 
to  The  Surgeon  General  in  radiologic  matters,  including  the  preparation  of 
specifications.  He  also  traveled  to  various  factories  manufacturing  X-ray 
equipment,  in  order  to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  commercial  de¬ 
velopments  and  capacities.  Among  his  trips  were  those  to  the  following  firms : 

1.  The  (then)  Long  Island  X-Ray  Co.,  New  York  City. 

2.  The  Machlett  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Springdale,  Conn, 

3.  The  Picker  X-Ray  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  John  Victoreen  and  his  work  in  the  development  of  ionization  measuring 
devices. 

4.  The  Kelly-Koett  Manufacturing  Co.,  Covington,  Ky. 

5.  The  General  Electric  X-Ray  Corp.,  the  Standard  X-Ray  Co.,  Inc,,  the 
Mattem  Co.,  and  H.  G.  Fischer  and  Co.,  all  of  Chicago. 

6.  The  Buck  X-Ograph  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  manufactured  accessory 
X-ray  equipment. 

These  visits  were  of  great  value  in  establishing  direct  contact  with  leading 
manufacturers  of  X-ray  equipment.  They  permitted  the  discussion  of  the 
features  essential  in  military  equipment  and  also  an  understanding  of  the 
manufacturing  problems  involved.  Out  of  them  came  a  firsthand  acquaintance 
with  the  manufacturers  and  also  a  liberal  education  in  the  preparation  of 
specifications  for  X-ray  equipment  for  the  use  of  the  Supply  Division,  Office 
of  The  Surgeon  General. 

With  clear  recollection  of  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  over  the  specifica¬ 
tions  used  by  the  Standard  X-Ray  Co,  in  1938,  an  attempt  was  made  to  write 
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into  future  specifications  the  most  desirable  features  found  in  the  products 
of  all  the  manufacturers  visited,  so  that  the  best  and  most  modern  equipment 
could  be  provided  for  the  U.S.  Army.  Attention  was  also  paid  to  the  records 
of  the  Supply  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  which  contained 
numerous  letters  from  hospitals  and  posts  all  over  the  country  about  deficien¬ 
cies  and  inadequacies  of  various  types  of  equipment  supplied  by  various 
manufacturers.  Correspondence  with  physicists  and  radiologists  all  over  the 
country  revealed  that  the  provision  of  specifications  so  complete  as  to  cover 
every  possible  desirable  feature  was  almost  impossible.  It  was  therefore  con¬ 
sidered  entirely  justifiable  to  draw  up  specifications  that  would  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  allow  contracting  officers  adequate  grounds  for  rejection 
of  equipment  when  this  would  be  necessary.  Each  purchase  specification 
covered  10  to  12  pages  of  highly  detailed  requirements.  The  overcompre¬ 
hensiveness  of  these  specifications  soon  became  evident  to  manufacturers,  and 
rumblings  of  complaints  and  suggestions  that  the  requirements  were  im¬ 
practical  again  began  to  reach  the  ears  of  The  Surgeon  General. 

The  solution  of  the  problem. — The  basic  limitation  of  the  X-ray  tube 
itself,  overheating,  continued  to  hamper  the  development  of  the  field  X-ray 
imit  at  the  Army  Medical  School.  Meantime,  the  Picker  X-Ray  Corp.  had 
also  been  working  on  the  problem,  at  first  independently  and,  after  September 
1939,  in  cooperation  with  the  Army.  By  this  time  World  War  II  had  erupted, 
and  it  was  essential  that  usable  and  efficient  equipment  be  developed  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  problem  of  prolonged  fluoroscopy  was  finally  solved  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Goldfield  of  the  Picker  X-Ray  Corp.®  He  not  only  utilized  an  outer  shield, 
within  which  air  cooling  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  small  fan,  but  also 
included  an  oil-impeller  within  the  main  housing  of  the  X-ray  tube  to  provide 
for  continuous  oil  circulation  (figs.  17  and  18).  With  provision  for  adequate 
dissipation  of  heat,  other  manufacturers  soon  realized  that  a  tube  capable  of 
continuous  operation  at  fluoroscopic  capacities  was  both  possible  and  desirable. 
Numerous  problems  remained  to  be  solved,  but  with  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  tube  overcome,  development  continued  rapidly,  and  when  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  II,  it  had  an  efficient,  practical  field  X-ray  unit 
already  in  production  (figs.  19  and  20). 

CRITERIA  OF  EQUIPMENT 

The  concept  of  roentgenologic  service  underwent  an  evolution  between 
the  end  of  World  War  I  and  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  most  notable 
changes  occurring  during  the  early  months  of  the  Second  World  War: 

1.  The  demands  for  roentgenography  were  much  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated,  either  by  radiologic  personnel  in  the  Army  or  by  manufacturers 


s  Details  of  the  work  of  the  Picker  X-Ray  Corp.  In  the  development  of  the  airflow  tube  and 
later  phases  of  the  development  of  other  parts  of  the  field  unit  appear  In  the  communication  by 
Mr.  Qoldtield  (appendix  A,  p.  923)  In  which  the  story  is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  company. 


Fiovre  17.— Army  airflow  (oil-impeller)  X-ray  tube  with  continuous  rating  of 
8<t  kv..  5  ma.  A.  View  of  tube  with  housing  cut  away.  B.  Transportation  chest 
open  to  stiow  .spring  suspension  typt*  of  cradle  that  supported  tube  unit  and 
ved\iced  <’.auiage  from  impacts.  Note  exceptionally  long  terminals  on  shockproof 
cable.s. 
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Fiovbr  18. — Light  airflow  Army  unit.  A.  Ta-' 
ble  and  control.  Note  lead  shielding  to  protect 
fluoroscopist’s  legs  and  feet.  B.  Unit  with  con- 
trol  and  cables  in  case  for  transportation.  C. 
Ck>mplete  unit  packed  for  transportation. 
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Figure  19. — Picker  portable  basic  field  X-ray  unit.  A.  Early  luodel,  with  small 
wheels.  B.  Later  model,  with  larger  wheels.  C.  Later  model  packed  for  transportation 
(see  fig.  18). 
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Figure  20.-  ^’icker  basic  fieUl  unit  packed  for  transportation.  A. 
Tube  unit  and  high-tension  cables.  Note  spring  .su.spension  provided  for 
tube,  and  device  to  keep  che.st  upright.  B.  Support  mechanism.  C. 
Controls  of  unit,  with  compartments  for  accessories.  I>.  Localization 
and  fluoroscopic  attachments.  E.  Transformer  component. 
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of  equipment  and  films.  Roentgenologic*  examinations  were  required  before 
induction  of  all  personnel  into  the  service  and  were  also  required  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  service.  They  were  also  extensively  employed  in  forward  installa¬ 
tions,  in  which  it  had  been  thought  only  roentgenoscopy  would  be  required, 
and  serial  examinations  were  numerous. 

2.  It  had  been  believed  before  the  war,  as  just  intimated,  that  roent¬ 
genoscopy  would  be  the  most  important  phase  of  X-ray  service  and  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  a  rapid  method  of  foreign  body  localization 
(J6).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  roentgenography  was  used  far  more  often  than 
roentgenoscopy  (fluoroscopy),  and  the  elaborate  appai*atus  devised  for  the 
localization  of  foreign  bodies  (p.  72)  was  scarcely  used  at  all. 

3.  It  was  also  believed  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  X-ray 
therapy,  at  least  in  the  management  of  infections  and  dermatoses.  The  provi- 
vision  of  radiation  therapy  in  a  theater  of  operations  represented  a  consider¬ 
able  departure  from  established  concepts,  but  its  desirability  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  studies  conducted  by  Kelly  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  (77),  and  others.  The 
antibiotics  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  it  was  thought  that  radiation 
therapy  might  be  useful  in  the  control  of  cellulitis,  abscesses,  peritonitis,  and 
gas  gangrene.  With  the  introduction  of  the  sulfonamides  and  penicillin,  this 
modality  became  unnecessary  in  infections,  the  incidence  of  which  was  very 
much  smaller  than  had  been  anticipated. 

4.  Before  World  War  II,  radiologists  with  World  War  I  experience  be¬ 
lieved  that  for  field  service  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  only  for  horizontal 
roentgenoscopy  and  for  foreign  body  localization.  The  group  working  at  the 
Army  Medical  School  did  not  accept  this  concept.  It  was  their  belief  that 
Army  equipment  should  be  both  versatile  and  adaptable,  usable  in  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  war,  and  also  u.sable  in  fixed  and  in  field  locations. 

The  equipment  envisaged  by  the  group  at  the  Army  Medical  School  em¬ 
bodied  the  following  requirements : 

1.  It  would  permit  roentgenoscopy  with  the  casualty  lying  on  the  litter  on 
which  he  had  been  placed  when  he  w'as  removed  from  the  combat  area  and 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  recumbent,  the  sitting,  or  the  upright  position 
(fig.  16C). 

2.  It  would  permit  roentgenography  in  fixed  hospitals  as  well  as  in  mobile 
hospitals. 

3.  It  was  considered  important  that  every  item  of  equipment  be  service¬ 
able  in  any  echelon  of  medical  care,  that  the  handling  of  this  equipment  should 
be  largely  reflex,  and  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  operator  to  make 
a  detailed  study  of  the  operation  of  the  control  before  using  the  equipment. 
It  was  considered  particularly  important  that  equipment  utilized  in  forward 
echelons  should  be  familiar  to  personnel  serving  in  rear  echelons,  who  might 
suddenly  be  moved  to  the  front.  Transfer  of  personnel  to  other  areas  could 
thus  be  accomplished  expeditiously,  with  a  minimum  period  of  time  required 
for  adjustment  to  a  fluid  combat  situation. 
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4.  These  criteria  implied  the  provision  of  a  single  type  of  equipment  to 
serve  the  needs  of  all  hospital  installations  and  also  impli^  a  high  degree  of 
interchangeability  of  basic  units  to  meet  the  changing  requirements  of  fluid 
situations  rather  than  dependence  upon  special  equipment  for  each  function. 

5.  The  equipment  should  be  designed  to  permit  easy  assembly  and  dis¬ 
assembly.  It  should  be  simple  to  operate  and  maintain.  For  military  reasons 
it  should  be  both  rugged  and  dependable.  Small  detachable  parts  should  be 
avoided.  For  convenience,  each  item  should  be  designed  as  two  or  more 
components.  Each  component  should  be  packed  separately,  with  bulk  and 
weight  so  limited  that  the  item  could  be  carried  by  two  men.  Two  hundred 
pounds  was  set  as  the  goal  for  any  single  component  (packed). 

The  X-ray  machine  was  ordinarily  utilized  in  connection  with  the  field 
table  (fig.  20A).  A  mobile  chassis  was  later  designed,  to  permit  the  use  of 
the  unit  for  ward  work  (fig.  19).  The  first  such  chassis  was  equipped  with 
small  caster-type  wheels  which  proved  unsatisfactory  in  theaters  of  operations 
(pp.  261  and  .380)  in  which  the  machine  had  to  be  moved  over  rough  ground 
and  used  in  improvised  buildings.  Later,  the  chassis  was  modified  and 
equipped  with  large  pneumatic  rubber  tires. 

Various  adaptations  of  the  field  unit  were  worked  out  co  allow  for 
different  uses  and  different  positionings.  Much  credit  for  the  ctmstruction  of 
the  preliminary  models  is  due  to  T.  Sgt.  Lawrence  F.  Black  and  S.  Sgts.  Roy 
Day  and  Herbert  Fox,  of  the  Army  Medical  School.  Among  these  uses  and 
positions  were  the  following: 

1.  Horizontal  roentgenography  with  tube  above  table  (fig.  21). 

2.  Horizontal  roentgenoscopy,  with  the  tube  unit  adapted  to  an  arm 
support  beneath  the  patient  (fig.  22A). 

3.  Roentgenoscopy  in  sitting  position. 

4.  Horizontal  roentgenography  with  focal  film  distances  up  to  6  feet. 
The  patient  is  positioned  on  a  litter  at  floor  level  (fig.  22B) . 

5.  Vertical  roentgenography  also  using  long  focal  film  distances. 

6.  Bedside  roentgenography,  with  utilization  of  mobile  arrangement  of 
X-ray  machine. 

Production  Problems 

All  manufacturers  were  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  Army  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  both  basic  and  accessory  equipment.  Some  manifested  particular 
interest  in  one  item,  some  in  another.  Contract  awards  were  predicated  upon 
special  facilities  and  competitive  bids.  It  was  advantageous  to  have  a  single 
manufacturer  obtain  contracts  for  the  construction  of  all  units  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  type.  The  arrangement  provided  definite  assurance  of  easy  and  com¬ 
plete  interchangeability  of  parts.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  practical  and 
desirable  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of  qualified  manufacturers  be 
engaged  in  the  overall  procurement  program,  not  only  because  this  policy  was 
equitable  but  also  because  it  insured  expeditious  and  continuous  supplies  of 
all  necessary  items. 
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Figure  21. — Uoentgeuography  with  field  talile  of  Picker  unit. 

Tlie  inunu I'auturtM's  uooperaU’d  enthusiastically,  and  pi'acl ically  all  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  were  coinpleted  on  time  (li<r.  The  nlinost  en^ineeiiufr 

skill  was  e.xercised.  and  many  ingenious  innovations  were  incorporated  into 
the  various  items  finally  produced.  I’nfortnnalely.  time  did  not  permit  the 
testin<r  of  pilot  models  under  actual  or  field  conditions,  but  by  informal 
an'an<rement .  many  of  the  "bn<fs’"  that  plague  all  new  ei|nipm('nl  were 
detected  and  eliminated  dnrinjr  the  early  .'^tajres  of  coll.'ll inct ion.  In  addition, 
a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  constructive  <-riticism  permitted  conections 
of  defects  that  became  apjiarenl  as  the  tiivt  few  units  were  jmt  into  operation 
(p.  !):]). 

One  of  the  chief  jirodnction  dillicnlties  concerned  the  approximate  (pian- 
tities  of  each  item  that  would  be  required.  The  precise  information  would 
have  been  of  ^reat  value  to  tlie  maun  fact  nrers,  but  the  best  that  could  be 
provided  was  estimates  based  on  probabilities. 

Dtirin^  the  early  phases  of  development  of  e(|nipment.  all  the  attention 
was  devoted  to  design  and  to  practical  msideration.  At  this  time,  materials 
of  all  .'^orts  were  available.  Aluminum  and  li^htweifflit  alloys  were  used 
extensively,  and  wei<rhts  could  be  held  to  a  minimum.  Almost  as  soon  as 
lar<re-scale  production  .started,  however,  the  program  was  ])la{rned  with  short¬ 
ages  of  material,  and  the  Medictil  Deiiartment  was  no  longer  allocated  alumi- 
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(16).  A.  Horizontal  roentgei 
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Figure  23. — Scenes  at  Picker  X-Ray  Corp.  factory  during  World  War 
II.  A.  Production  of  equipment.  B.  Basic  Held  equipment  ready  for 
packing. 


num.  At  the  height  of  the  production  schedule,  the  supply  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  items  became  critical,  particularly  electrical  components,  including 
meters,  special  switches  and  relays,  power  cables,  and  wiring. 

When  the  lightweight  materials  originally  used  were  no  longer  available, 
retooling  was  frequently  necessary,  and  in  some  instances,  changes  of  design 
were  required.  Equally  disturbing  was  the  increase  in  weights;  several  items 
which  previously  had  weighed  below  the  desirable  200-pound  limit  were 
increased  in  weight  by  25  or  30  percent. 

Mr.  Goldfield  of  the  Picker  X-Ray  Corp.  promptly  recognized  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  this  problem  and,  without  any  direct  motivation  from  the  Army, 
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Fiotns  24. — ^Dlagnun  of  eQiilpm^it  for  foreign  body  locRlin* 
tion  (Id).  A.  Modification  of  X-ray  table 

independently  designed  and  constructed  the  lightweight  combination  machine 
and  table  unit  that  came  to  be  known  as  the  airflow  unit  (U.S.  Army  item 
9621500).  This  unit  (fig.  18)  proved  a  highly  practical  piece  of  equipment 
in  forward  hospitals  and  mobile  installations. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  LOCALIZATION  OF  FOREIGN  BODIES 

Basic  Apparatus 

The  methods  of  foreign  body  localization  used  in  World  War  I,  while 
basically  sound,  were  cumbersome  and  time  consuming  and  were  unlikely  to 
be  practical  in  the  type  of  rapid  action  which  was  expected  to  characterize 
World  War  II.  Major  de  Lorimier  and  his  assistants  devoted  considerable 
time  and  attention  to  this  problem,  and  eventually  the  design  of  the  table 
unit  was  modified  to  incorporate  equipment  for  foreign  body  localization 
(fig.  24).  The  essential  features  of  the  modification  were  that  crosslines  were 
etched  into  the  fluoroscopic  screen  and  a  depth  scale  was  provided  on  its  arm 
support.  The  work  was  done  with  the  special  cooperation  of  the  Westing- 
house  X-Ray  Co. 

With  the  modification  of  the  field  table  unit  devised  by  Major  de 
Lorimier  and  his  assistants,  it  was  possible,  by  fluoroscopy,  to  locate  the 
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foreign  body  and  to  determine  its  distance  beneath  the  skin  by  simple  tri¬ 
angulation  {16).  This  method,  however,  became  highly  inaccurate  once  the 
patient’s  position  was  changed;  then  the  vertical  relation  between  the  skin 
marking  and  the  foreign  body  also  changed.  The  change  was  of  no  great 
significance  when  the  object  was  sizable  and  near  the  skin  surface.  When  it 
was  small  and  deep,  further  guidance  was  necessary. 

Another  source  of  error  arose  from  the  necessity  of  changing  X-ray 
tubes  from  time  to  time,  with  resulting  variations  in  the  position  of  the  focal 
spot  in  respect  to  the  fluoroscopic  screen.  It  would  have  been  impractical  to 
adjust  the  fluoroscopic  screen  or  each  tube  every  time  a  tube  was  changed, 
and  a  method  was  devised  to  overcome  this  potential  error  by  determining  its 
extent  and  compensating  for  it 

Further  trials  of  the  new  apparatus  disclosed  other  possible  sources  of 
error  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned.  During  hot  and  humid  weather, 
the  Bakelite  support  of  the  fluoroscopic  screen  sometimes  buckled  and  the 
screen  itself  sometimes  developed  surface  corrugations.  Parallax  had  to  be 
considered,  since  one  examiner  might  make  his  alinements  by  perpendicular 
viewing  while  another  might  make  them  more  tangentially.  Thought  also 
was  given  to  the  possibility  of  the  difference  in  effect  of  penumbra,  with  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  effective  focal  spot  dimensions  concerned  with  the  two 
alinements. 

Errors  due  to  these  various  factors  were  relatively  small,  amounting  to 
not  more  than  6  mm.  in  the  depth  calculations,  but  it  seemed  important,  none¬ 
theless,  to  attempt  to  compensate  for  them  if  only  to  prevent  operators  from 
becoming  careless  in  technical  procedures,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  itself  was  not  capable  of  accuracy.  Accordingly,  an  adjustable  reading 
level  for  the  depth  scale  marker  was  incorporated  in  the  apparatus  (fig.  24B). 

Although  careful  testing  and  adjustment  of  the  apparatus  were  carried 
out  at  the  factories  before  it  was  shipped,  instructions  were  given  in  the  Army 
manual  for  radiologists  (TM  8-275)  to  make  a  preliminary  test  of  adjust¬ 
ment  before  the  equipment  was  used.  Testing  was  accomplished  by  a  simple 
procedure  involving  the  use  of  a  depth  phantom.  The  preliminary  testing 
had  two  purposes:  It  oriented  the  radiologist  in  the  procedure,  and  it  per¬ 
mitted  further  compensation  for  variables  that  might  have  arisen  in  shipment 
or  with  changes  of  climate. 

After  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  technique,  the  radiologist  could 
localize  a  foreign  body  in  30  to  45  seconds,  with  minimal  exposure  of  the 
patient.  At  most,  exposure  did  not  exceed  140  ma.-sec.  The  most  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  were  encountered  when  the  shortest  focal  skin  distance  was 
used  (about  10  inches,  allowing  for  a  4-inch  sag  of  the  litter),  but,  even  then, 
the  exposure  of  the  patient  did  not  exceed  15  r. 

Biplane  roentgenoscopy.— Biplane  roentgenoscopy  was  advocated  by 
some  roentgenologists,  and  some  surgeons  expressed  the  desire  for  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  foreign  bodies  in  two  planes.  This  technique,  however,  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  practical  with  the  unit  developed  for  several  reasons : 
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1.  It  would  have  required  either  the  use  of  two  tubes  and  two  fluoroscopic 
screens  or  readjustments  of  one  tube  or  screens.  Either  arrangement  would 
have  been  costly  in  terms  of  weight,  money,  and  time. 

2.  Small  foreign  bodies  could  not  be  adequately  visualized  through  the 
thicker  portions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  chest  and  trunk. 

3.  If  many  fragments  were  present,  double  markings  would  be  likely  to 
lead  to  confusion. 

4.  Biplane  roentgenoscopy  would  have  required  double  or  more  than 
double  the  radiation  exposure  of  the  patient  and  a  concurrent  increase  in  the 
secondary  exposure  of  the  operator. 


Biplane  Marker 

The  biplane  marker  developed  to  minimize  fluoroscopic  exposure  of  the 
patient  and  the  secondary  exposure  of  the  operator  was  an  accessory  item  of 
the  table  X-ray  imit,  not  an  integral  component.'*  Its  virtue  was  that  it 
provided  information  without  additional  roentgenoscopic  visualization. 

The  biplane  marker  consisted  of  a  horizontal  leveling  arm  with  an  adjust¬ 
able  marker  that  moved  on  a  vertical  supporting  arm.  Centimeter  gradations 
were  etched  on  the  leveling  arm  to  provide  for  positioning  the  marker  to  the 
depth  level  indicated  by  the  basic  localizing  procedure.  If  the  horizontal 
arm  rested  upon  a  level  higher  than  the  level  at  which  the  object  had  been 
localized,  the  marker  could  first  be  used  to  measure  the  distance  between  these 
two  levels;  this  difl^erence,  when  added  to  the  depth  calculation  value,  showed 
the  proper  level  for  positioning  the  spotter  of  the  marker.  This  second 
marking  (that  is,  the  marking  in  the  vertical  plane)  was  accomplished  by 
simply  sliding  the  horizontal  arm,  with  the  adjustable  marker  properly  posi¬ 
tioned,  until  the  marker  came  into  contact  with  the  skin  surface.  Then,  the 
depth  of  the  foreign  body  beneath  the  new  marking  could  be  calculated  by 
reading  on  the  horizontal  arm  the  value  of  the  gradation  scale  superimposed 
in  alinement  with  the  first  spotting  accomplished  on  the  skin  surface  of  the 
horizontal  plane. 

The  biplane  marker  was  a  sturdy,  well-built  unit,  with  no  small  detach¬ 
able  parts  to  be  lost.  It  was  also  an  ingenious  instrument,  and  when  it  was 
used  with  the  reorientation  device  (a  probe  for  pointing  out  the  foreign  body) 
could  be  carried  into  the  operating  room.  The  device  could  be  adapted  to  the 
fluoroscopic  screen,  and  its  value  was  enchanced  by  the  use  of  a  Lucite  con¬ 
ductor  which  provided  dim  illumination  from  pilot  lights,  so  that  spotting 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  operator  without  loss  of  dark  adaptation. 

This  piece  of  equipment,  however,  was  used  only  occasionally.  The 
order  placed  for  126  units  early  in  the  war  by  the  Senior  Consultant  in 
Radiology  in  the  European  theater  did  not  prove  justified.  So  far  as  is 


4Tlie  MpUoe  marker  waa  dereloped  and  manofactared  bjr  tbe  Weatlngbonae  X-Bay  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  Special  credit  for  Ita  derelopment  la  doe  to  tbe  company  engineer,  Mr.  O.  C.  HoUateln. 
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known,  only  one  foreign  body  was  located  by  this  means  which  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  located. 


Reorienting  Device 

The  precise  localization  of  foreign  bodies,  as  already  mentioned,  had  an 
inherent  fallacy  in  that  the  position  of  the  patient  was  necessarily  changed 
while  he  was  moved  from  the  fluoroscopic  room  to  the  operating  room.  In 
addition,  skin  markings  were  often  removed  during  preoperative  preparation. 
As  a  result,  precision  localization  was  largely  negated.  It  was  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  that  a  reorienting  (reorientating)  device  (U.S.  Army  item 
96191)  was  developed,  also  by  the  Westinghouse  X-Ray  Co.  The  device  pro¬ 
vided  for  adjustment  of  three  probes  in  relation  to  a  fixed  platform.  One  of 
the  probes  was  directed  to  spotting  in  the  uppermost  horizontal  plane ;  that  is, 
with  localization  by  way  of  the  roentgenoscopic  procedure  itself.  The  second 
probe  was  then  extended  to  the  spotting  provided  by  the  biplane  marker,  the 
relations  of  the  roentgenoscopic  and  biplane  localizations  thus  being  restored. 
The  third  probe  was  intended  to  guide  the  surgeon  along  the  plane  of  his 
theoretical  incision.  The  probes  and  their  accessory  components  could  be 
sterilized  and  handled  under  aseptic  conditions . 

OTHER  ITEMS  OF  EQUIPMENT 
Lightproof  Tent 

If  daylight  fluoroscopy  could  have  been  made  practical,  it  would  have 
been  ideal.  On  the  surface,  it  seemed  po^ible  to  develop  a  bonnet  to  provide 
for  it,  but  the  idea  was  rejected  for  several  reasons: 

1.  It  was  highly  probable,  if  this  equipment  had  existed,  that  the  roent¬ 
genologist  would  be  under  pressure  to  proceed  with  his  observations  before 
he  became  fully  accommodated  to  the  darkness  and  that  diagnostic  errors  and 
deficiencies  would  result. 

2.  The  hazard  of  overexposure  of  both  patient  and  operator  would  exist 
by  oversettings  of  milliamperes  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  total  dark 
adaptation. 

3.  Unnecessary  exposure  of  both  patient  and  operator  would  also  result 
from  the  use  of  abnormally  large  fields. 

Since  the  bonnet  for  daylight  fluoroscopy  was  considered  both  unwise 
and  impractical,  a  special  lightproof,  multiple-purpose  tent  (fig.  25)  was 
developed,  to  be  used  for  roentgenoscopy  or  film  processing.  The  entrance 
and  exit  flaps  were  adjusted  according  to  the  current  use  of  the  tent.  When 
the  tent  was  used  for  roentgenoscopy,  the  front  curtains  were  arranged  to 
permit  easy  ingress  or  egress.  When  it  was  used  for  film  processing,  they 
were  arranged  in  labyrinth  fashion.  The  supporting  structure  was  so  de- 
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Figure  25. — Darkroom  tent.  A.  Frame.  B.  Exterior  of  tent.  C.  Interior  of  tent, 
ready  for  fluoroscopy.  D.  Darkroom  tent  set  up  within  another  tent,  ready  for  fluoros¬ 
copy. 


signed  that  the  tent  could  be  set  up  by  itself  or  used  inside  a  room,  a  larger 
hospital  tent,  or  an  underground  tunnel. 

Since  the  tent  had  to  be  lightproof,  even  under  a  midday  tropical  sun, 
very  fine  mesh  canvas  was  required.  The  Capital  Awning  Co.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  displayed  special  interest  in  the  preparation  of  specifications  and  pro- 
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duction  of  pilot  models,  and  the  tent  finally  produced  was  lightproof,  fire¬ 
proof,  mildewproof,  and  highly  versatile. 

With  its  advantages,  however,  the  tent  was  not  heatproof.  Radiologists 
and  technicians  who  served  in  the  tropics  and  other  hot  and  humid  areas  can 
vividly  recall  the  horrors  of  the  tent  on  a  hot  day  when  operator,  patient, 
attendants,  technicians,  and  equipment  were  all  crowded  together  into  its 
small  confines. 

The  tent  also  had  another  defect,  that  after  repeated  foldings,  unfoldings, 
and  shipments,  it  began  to  leak  light,  which  sometimes  made  it  necessary  to 
erect  one  tent  within  another.  This  situation  occurred  in  both  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Areas  (p.  618)  and  the  European  theater  (p.  364). 

Film  Processing  Unit 

The  development  of  an  adequate  film  processing  unit  went  through  three 
phases : 

1.  A  basic  tank  of  lightweight  material  was  planned  and  constructed, 
consisting  of  separate  tanks  for  developing  and  washing  the  film.  These 
tanks  had  internal  baffles  and  were  so  constructed  that  there  was  continuous 
circulation  of  water  from  top  to  bottom  to  top,  where  it  was  used  for 
washing.  When  this  model  was  tested,  a  bottleneck  was  at  once  revealed,  in 
that  the  fixing  (hypo)  tank  was  not  large  enough  to  handle  the  production 
capacity  of  the  developing  tank. 

2.  In  the  second  phase  of  development,  a  separate  tank,  of  different 
design,  was  provided  for  the  washing-fixing  operation.  The  bottleneck 
described  was  thus  overcome,  and  processing  could  be  accomplished  simply 
and  rapidly. 

3.  Almost  as  soon  as  these  designs  were  worked  out  and  specifications  for 
them  prepared,  the  materials  originally  used  became  unavailable.  As  a  result, 
the  tanks  had  to  be  redesigned  for  use  of  redwood,  which  thereafter  was 
employed  in  their  construction. 

The  final  film  processing  unit  (U.S.  Army  items  9611600  and  9611700) 
consisted  of  a  master  chemical  section  and  an  auxiliary  wash  section,  each  of 
which  contained  a  tank  and  a  pedestal  (fig.  26).  The  master  chemical  sec¬ 
tion  was  large  enough  to  jjermit  the  u^  of  insert  tanks,  the  size  of  which 
depended  upon  the  type  of  hospital  installation  involved.  The  pedestal  sec¬ 
tion  served  to  circulate  water  from  the  main  tank  into  the  heating  or  cooling 
compartment  or  both  (the  elements  of  both  were  thermostatically  controlled). 
The  auxiliary  wash  section  resembled  the  master  chemical  section  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  had  the  same  physical  dimensions  and  capacity,  but  its  pedestal  unit 
lacked  the  components  for  water  circulation,  refrigeration,  and  heating. 
These  tanks  could  be  connected  to  the  community  water  supply,  or,  if  this 
was  not  possible,  continuous  circulation  of  a  bucket  supply  of  water  was 
satisfactory. 
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FiouBE  26. — ^Flnal  model  of  film  process¬ 
ing  unit.  A.  Tank  chemical  section,  part¬ 
ly  packed  for  transx>ortation.  B.  Pedestal 
section  (partly  packed),  designed  to  cir¬ 
culate  water  into  cooling  or  beating  com¬ 
partment. 


Stereoscopic  Cassette  Changer 

With  the  assistance  of  H.  G.  Fischer  and  Co.,  Chicago,  a  stereoscopic 
cassette  changer  of  the  field  type  was  developed.  This  device  could  be  set 
up  in  a  few  seconds  and  could  be  used  with  either  field  or  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  The  cassettes  could  be  released  by  remote  electrical  control. 

Combination  Film  Drier  and  Loading  Bin 

A  satisfactory  film  drier  and  loading  bin  combination  for  field  use 
(fig.  27)  was  obtained  from  the  Buck  X-Ograph  Co.  by  slight  modification 
of  an  existing  commercial  imit.  The  apparatus  (U.S.  Army  Unit  No. 
9605500)  was  designed  in  two  sections,  for  ease  of  handling,  and  was  so 
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I  'lc.i  UK  27. ill  I’.uck  X-O^'riipli  fai-lory.  will)  (•.  iiihinal '  iii  lilnu  drU'r  and 
loailiiit;  liin  i  lowt'r  riKht  i  aw  .1  inir  shiiiiacni. 


anaiiircil  tlmt  it  couM  Ik*  tisoi!  it.  Ik*  sinalk'sf  liospital  and,  in 

iiiultiliU’s,  IVir  till*  laf^(.',st  medifi’I  .  ..'ti.llations  in  which  it  might  he  reiiuircd. 

(yiijatliiM*  Klcctrir  Gotn  rainr 

Ivoent ireiinlogic  equijiiuent  i‘\juire<  a  steady,  predictable  source  of  power, 
wliich.  it  w;)'  I'l'ali/cd,  wuulii  not  always  or  jicrhap'  would  not  often --he 
a'.aihdilc  iroiu  huan  .ciUici-.  It  w-o  :il<o  realize)!  that.  hecaU'C  of  the  rather 
lai  '  . i reinent s  of  X-ray  eipiipnieiit.  M  would  not  he  piau'ticahle  to  depend 
up  u  ic’  :cncrai  ing  ojiiipiiient  of  the  hospital  in  w  liii  h  1  he  depart ini'iit 

was  alcd.  (Iliviously.  an  iudi'pendcnt  source  (d’  power,  from  a  small 

portal’h-  gcneii’.t or,  must  he  supplied. 

,ie  'irdinary  commercial  generator,  with  a  capacity  helow  Ti  kw..  was  not 
siiitalile  for  laietii gcnolotrie  u.'C.  1  ti.-t ori  ions  in  wa\  eform~.  line  r-uiges.  and 

inellicient  g)ivernor  contiol  ail  nnule  it  undesiralile.  ('onveiit  ional  generators 
Were  not  de<igne)l  to  handle  .-mlilcii  llin  i  iial  ion.-  of  load,  .-ni'h  a-  that  pro¬ 
duced  hy  eiiet  gizat  i))!!  of  X-ray  apparatus.  They  were  al>o  unsat  is  fa)'t  tiry 
when  only  half  the  wave  was  utilized  |  e.xcept  for  .'inaller  loa'ls  con<erned 
with  heating  of  the  lilament  ).  I'he  gein’i'ator  ,<ele)aed  hml  to  havo  the  char- 
acteristii's  for  ellicieni  per foianan<-c  without  tul»e  and  )-ah!c  failures. 

.N'limeiaiiis  sin.'!  1  u’eiu'rat oi'>  were  te>t»*d.  and  for  (aui'iancv  of  ]>erform- 
ance  and  simplii'it\  of  operation,  one  manufai  lured  hy  1).  ^\'  t  >min  .'^ons 
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Fioube  28. — Portable  gasoline  generator,  capable  of  supplying  2,500  watts  continuously  for 
4  hours.  A.  Closeup  of  generator.  B.  Generator  set  up  to  power  light  airflow  table  unit. 

was  selected  (U.S.  Army  item  9606C00).  This  generator  (fig.  28),  which 
weighed  357  pounds  packed,  served  as  a  dependable  source  of  60-cycle,  single¬ 
phase,  alternating  current ;  it  delivered  2,500  watts  for  4  hours  on  2  gallons  of 
gasoline  and,  from  reports  received  from  the  field  (p.  378  and  p.  527),  it 
proved  a  sturdy  and  practical  machine  when  it  was  consistently  and  correctly 
cared  for. 
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Conventional  commercial  equipment  was,  of  course,  supplied  to  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Portable  Transformer  Unit 

Naturally,  whenever  possible,  it  was  desirable  to  utilize  local  electrical 
current  rather  than  the  field  generator  to  operate  electrical  equipment. 
There  were,  however,  two  problems  to  be  overcome : 

1.  Some  means  had  to  be  devised  to  utilize  currents  ranging  from  100  to 
260  volts  at  both  50  and  60  cycles,  such  as  would  be  encountered  at  various 
places  over  the  world. 

2.  Many  foreign  sources  provided  3-phase  rather  than  single-phase 
current. 

To  build  each  individual  item  of  equipment  to  accommodate  such  a  range 
of  inputs  would  have  increased  bulk,  weight,  and  costs  to  an  unreasonable 
degree.  A  better  solution  was  the  development  of  a  portable  transformer 
(fig.  29)  which  could  reduce  voltages  up  to  260  v.  to  110  v.  and  could  convert 
3-phase  to  single-phase  current.  This  transformer  weighed  80  pounds  and 
contained  70  feet  of  line  cable  to  plug  into  existing  power  supplies. 

If  the  frequency  of  the  available  current  was  less  than  50  cycles 
(frequencies  of  25  to  30  cycles  were  not  uncommon  in  various  loca¬ 
tions),  the  field  generator  had  to  be  used,  as  the  portable  equipment  was 
designed  only  for  50-  and  60-cycle  operation. 

PACKING  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Packing  chests  were  provided  for  all  items  originally  intended  for  use  in 
mobile  installations.  Such  equipment  as  the  combination  film  loading  bin 
and  drier  and  film  processing  units  were  shipped  by  the  manufacturer  in 
ordinary  packing  crates.  Later,  at  the  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  a 
chest  was  constructed  to  permit  accommodation  of  all  such  items,  which  were 
secured  by  internal  bracings,  fixation  straps,  and  supporting  panels  (fig.  30). 
Usually  space  remained  for  additional  items  such  as  films,  chemicals,  and 
linens.  The  chest,  when  emptied,  could  be  used  as  a  desk,  table,  storage 
cabinet,  or  clothesrack.  There  was  also  provision  for  plumbing  connections, 
so  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  90-gallon  water  tank  or  an  auxiliary  wash  tank 
(fig.30F). 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  RADIATION 
Critical  Comments 

Interest  in  radiation  hazards  was  perhaps  not  so  widespread  in  the 
prewar  and  early  war  years  as  it  is  at  this  time  (1963),  but  at  that,  protec¬ 
tion  was  an  important,  and  frequently  controversial,  consideration  among 
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Fiotjbe  29. — Portable  autotransformer.  A. 
Transportation  chest.  B.  Chest  opened,  to  show 
70-ft.  cable  ready  for  fixation  to  open  leads, 
such  as  are  available  In  distribution  box.  Note 
meter  for  indicating  voltage  applied  to  electri¬ 
cal  apparatus  connected  with  secondary  circuit 
of  autotransformer  winder. 


radiologists.  At  the  26th  annual  meeting  of  the  Radiological  Society  of 
North  America  in  Cleveland  in  December  1940,  a  combination  field  X-ray  unit 
(manufactured  by  the  Picker  X-Ray  Corp.)  and  a  table  unit  (manufactured 
by  the  Westinghouse  X-Ray  Co.)  were  displayed  and  comments  were  invited. 
The  same  equipment  was  also  sent  to  various  general  hospitals  for  comments 
by  military  radiologists.  Testing  of  equipment  and  surveys  of  radiation 
hazards  were  conducted  in  a  number  of  civilian  institutions.  In  August  1941, 
Drs.  Leonard  A.  Scheele  and  Dean  B.  Cowie  published  an  analysis  of  radia¬ 
tion  protection  in  45  civilian  hospitals  {18). 

Almost  as  soon  as  this  article  was  published,  a  nationally  prominent 
roentgenologist  wrote  to  the  senior  author:  “May  I  ask  Dr.  Scheele  if  the 
newly  designed  fluoroscopic  unit  for  the  Army  has  been  checked  for  the  effect 
of  radiation  on  the  operator?  It  looks  to  me  to  be  the  most  flagrant  violation 
of  the  rules  of  fluoroscopy  that  I  have  ever  seen.” 
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Meantime,  more  objective  criticisms  of  the  Army  equipment  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  picayune  complaints  had  been  received,  many  of  which  were  sent 
directly  to  The  Surgeon  General.  Others  were  sent  to  the  Army  Medical 
School.  A  well-qualified  roentgenologist  in  active  service  wrote  as  follows: 

“I  understand  that  Dr. - had  just  reported  that  an  Army  field  x-ray  unit 

scatters  considerable  radiation  and  that  the  amount  radiating  to  the  head  and 
neck  is  greater  than  the  daily  tolerance  dose.  Because  of  this  I  am  extremely 
anxious  to  protect  my  men  and  myself  from  excessive  exposure.  I  would 
rather  have  just  one  or  two  x-ray  machines  and  be  adequately  protected  than 
to  have  a  display  of  eight  or  nine  machines  and  have  no  protection.”  In 
fact,  the  writer  of  this  letter  concluded,  he  would  prefer  one  conventional 
X-ray  to  five  or  six  field  units. 

Another  typical  letter  read :  “What  are  the  needs  for  roentgenolographic 
technicians  in  the  service?  I  understand  there  is  a  considerable  hazard  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  work  in  the  Army.  A  friend  told  me  that  one  is  likely  to 
become  sterile  in  the  course  of  such  an  assignment;  is  this  true?” 

Obviously,  the  implications  of  these  communications,  that  commercial 
X-ray  equipment  was  safe  and  Army  field  equipment  was  not,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  stand.  The  efficient  use  of  Army  equipment,  as  well  as  the  morale 
of  those  using  it,  would  be  seriously  affected  if  action  were  not  taken  at  once. 
Something  stronger  than  mere  rebuttal  of  the  charges  was  needed ;  therefore, 
whenever  it  was  possible,  the  critics  of  the  equipment  were  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  further  testing  of  the  Army  equipment  and  in  experimental  studies 
on  it. 

Results  of  Special  Studies 

The  results  of  these  tests  and  experiments  were  presented  at  the  43d 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Roentgen  Ray  Society  in  Chicago  on  15-18 
September  1942  {19,  W),  the  following  main  points  being  developed: 

1.  A  fixed  focal-roentgenoscopic  screen  alinement  and  distance  have  been 
set  for  roentgenoscopy.  This  requirement  obviates  malalinements  of  the 
primary  beam  or  changes  in  its  coverage  by  the  roentgenoscopic  screen  such 
as  might  apply  if  the  screen  were  allowed  to  move  independently  in  relation 
to  the  roentgen  tube.  Many  roentgenologists  have  advocated  the  use  of  a 
bonnet  type  roentgenoscope,  so  that  observations  might  be  made  in  a  lighted 
room,  but  this  plan,  and  others  similar  to  it,  have  been  rejected  by  the  Medical 
Department  because  they  would  entail  too  great  a  hazard  to  the  operator. 

2.  The  roentgenoscopic  screen  is  12  by  16  inches.  This  is  a  large  field, 
which  provides  a  large  measure  of  protection  against  secondary  radiation 
from  the  patient.  Many  roentgenologists  recommended,  in  order  to  reduce 
weight  and  to  facilitate  exchange  of  patients,  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
screen  be  reduced  to  10  by  10  inches,  the  size  of  the  screen  used  in  World 
War  I.  These  advantages  have  been  sacrificed  in  favor  of  protection. 

3.  During  foreign  body  localization,  the  skin  surface  is  marked  by  a 
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special  device  that  can  be  manipulated  beneath  the  roentgenoscopic  screen 
without  exposure  of  the  operator’s  hands  to  the  primarj'  beam.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  possible  because  the  distance  between  the  roentgenoscopic  image  and 
the  skin  surface  is  subtracted  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the  depth  scale,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  position  the  roentgenoscopic  screen  directly  upon  the 
skin  surface.® 

4.  Stops  are  provided  to  limit  the  opening  of  the  roentgenoscopic  shutter, 
so  that  the  border  of  the  primary  beam  is  restricted  to  at  least  1  inch  within 
the  protective  limits  of  the  roentgenoscopic  screen.  Even  with  the  most  care¬ 
less  operation  of  the  shutter  controls  it  is  therefore  not  possible  for  any  part 
of  the  primary  beam  to  escape  beyond  the  limits  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  screen  and  its  lead  glass,  which  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than  1.5  mm.  of 
lead. 

5.  The  roentgenoscopic  screen  and  the  roentgen  tube  are  mounted  on  a 
C-shaped  support  that  is  adjustable  in  the  vertical  plane.  This  arrangement 
permits  variation  of  the  focal  skin  distance  and  utilization  of  the  greatest 
possible  focal  skin  distance  during  localizations.  Roentgen  radiation  exposure 
of  the  patient  is  thus  minimized  and  secondary  radiation  from  the  tissues  is 
concurrently  reduced.  It  is  advantageous  to  utilize  this  arrangement  for 
another  reason,  that  it  provides  optimum  visualization  by  improving  contrast 
and  sharpening  detail. 

6.  Except  for  the  portal  for  exit  of  the  primary  beam,  the  roentgen  tube 
housing  is  impregnated  with  material  possessing  a  protective  equivalence  of 
no  less  than  1.5  mm.  of  lead. 

7.  The  combined  inherent  filtration  through  the  portal  intended  for  the 
primary  beam  is  equivalent  to  0.5  mm.  of  aluminum.  This  filtration  consists 
of  the  wall  of  the  insert  tube  (1.0  mm.  of  Pyrex  glass),  a  thin  (1.5  mm.)  layer 
of  oil,  a  transparent  Bakelite  wall  (1.5  mm.),  and  an  added  fixed  filter  of 
0.25  mm.  of  aluminum.  Unnecessary  soft  irradiation  is  thus  eliminated,  but 
intensity  sufficient  for  roentgenography  is  preserved. 

8.  For  roentgenoscopy,  in  addition  to  the  filtration  just  described,  a 
second  fixed  filter  of  0.5  mm.  of  aluminum  is  provided.  This  filter  is  fixed  into 
the  housing  of  the  roentgenoscopic  shutters.  The  total  filtration  during 
fluoroscopy  is  thus  consistent  with  the  stipulation  in  paragraph  2.03  of  “Hand¬ 
book  HB-20,”  as  compiled  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  X-ray  Protection 
and  as  published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

9.  The  shutter  controls  are  contained  in  the  vertical  portion  of  the  C- 
shaped  supporting  member  just  mentioned,  at  a  liberal  distance  from  the 
primary  beam  and  the  sources  of  secondary  radiation.  This  feature  minimizes 
exposure  of  the  examiner’s  forearm  and  lessens  the  tendency  for  him  to  lean 

s  In  World  War  I,  a  perforation  waa  provided  In  the  center  of  the  fluoroscopic  screen  to  per¬ 
mit  Insertion  of  a  screen  marker.  A  very  conscientious  roentgenologist,  who  made  his  allnements 
by  viewing  as  nearly  as  possible  directly  over  the  perforation,  would  be  rewarded  for  his  pains  by 
receiving  primary  or  secondary  radiation.  A  less  conscienUous  operator  would  be  spared  the  expo¬ 
sure. 
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closely  toward  the  side  of  the  patient,  where  he  would  receive  more  extensive 
exposure. 

10.  The  technique  adopted  for  foreign  body  localization  (p.  74)  re¬ 
quires  only  three  short  exposures  for  alinements  and  can  be  accomplished 
within  30  to  45  seconds.  Even  with  the  shortest  focal  skin  distance  (10 
inches,  which  allows  for  a  heavy  patient  and  the  sag  of  a  very  old  litter)  and 
using  85  kv.  (peak)  and  5  ma.,  the  dose  at  the  skin  would  be  approximately 
15  r.  The  depth  scale  can  be  read  only  while  the  roentgen  ray  exposure  is 
interrupted,  in  contrast  to  many  other  techniques  that  provide  for  reading  of 
measurements  by  means  of  fluorescence  from  the  roentgenoscopy  screen. 

11.  An  adjustable  limiting  resistance  is  incorporated  into  the  control,  so 
that  when  the  thumb  switch  or  foot  switch  is  used,  one  or  the  other  being 
required  for  roentgenoscopy,  the  maximum  milliamperage  load  can  be  limited 
to  5  ma.  or  any  lesser  value. 

12.  The  fastest  possible  type  of  roentgenoscopic  screen  is  provided,  and 
exposure  requirements  are  thus  reduced. 

13.  The  tabletop  is  a  standard  U.S.  Army  litter,  constructed  of  canvas  and 
aluminum,  both  materials  of  low  atomic  number.  The  secondary  roentgen 
radiation  emitted  from  a  litter  tabletop  is  considerably  less  than  that  emitted 
from  conventional  tops,  and  another  source  of  secondary  radiation  is  thus 
reduced. 

14.  The  field  chest  which  accommodates  the  control  unit  of  the  X-ray 
machine  contains  a  lead-impregnated  apron  and  a  pair  of  lead-impregnated 
gloves.  It  is  thus  certain  that  at  least  one  apron  and  at  least  one  pair  of  gloves 
will  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  installation  in  which  an  X-ray  machine 
is  operated.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the  apron  and  gloves  is  not  permissive;  it 
is  required  that  this  equipment  be  worn  while  the  field  X-ray  machine  is 
being  operated.  The  supporting  straps  of  the  apron  provide  for  suspension 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  opposite  hip,  not  from  the  neck,  so  that  the  operator 
wears  this  rather  cumbersome  protective  article  with  maximum  comfort.  The 
standard  gloves  have  a  length  of  37  cm.,  which  is  somewhat  longer  than  that 
of  gloves  in  use  in  many  civilian  clinics.  All  aprons  and  gloves  are  tested  at 
the  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  and  unless  they  meet  all  requirements, 
including  the  requirement  that  a  single  thickness  of  both  aprons  and  gloves 
shall  provide  protection  equivalence  of  no  less  than  0.5  mm.  of  lead,  they  are 
rejected. 

15.  The  auxiliary  lead-impregnated  shield  supplied  as  a  separate  item  can 
be  adapted  to  either  end  or  either  side  of  the  table  unit.  It  is  designed  to 
protect  the  legs  of  the  operator  below  the  bottom  of  the  lead  rubber  apron. 
He,  his  assistants,  and  the  observers  present  are  thus  protected  throughout  the 
arc  of  greatest  intensities  of  scattered  radiation ;  that  is,  the  lateral  and  down¬ 
ward  trajectories  with  respect  to  the  roentgen  tube  and  screen. 

16.  Apron,  gloves,  and  shield  are  carried  as  separate  items,  so  that  they 
can  be  reordered  as  necessary,  for  all  tend  to  deteriorate. 
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17.  Longer  cables  than  those  ordinarily  used  are  provided,  to  give  the 
operator  maximum  protection. 

18.  Several  types  of  instruction  manuals  are  provided,  issued  by  the 
manufacturers  as  well  as  by  the  Army.  Technical  Manual  8-275  (p.  574) 
includes  a  chapter  dealing  with  roentgen-ray  hazards  and  stressing  the 
possibilities  of  injury  and  the  limitation  of  protection  that  can  be  expected. 

The  various  studies  made  of  radiation  hazards  showed  that  when  ap¬ 
paratus  such  as  the  Army  field  unit  was  used  for  horizontal  fluoroscopy,  the 
distribution  of  stray  radiation  above  the  tabletop  was  essentially  the  same  as 
with  conventional  X-ray  equipment.  Since  the  medical  officer  was  required 
to  wear  a  lead-impregnated  apron,  it  was  only  below  this  apron  that  he  could 
possibly  receive  excessive  radiation. 

In  this  area  below  the  apron  three  important  components  had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered:  (1)  Leakage  of  primary  and  stray  radiation  from  within  the  tube 
housing  itself,  (2)  secondary  radiation  from  the  shutters  and  their  housing, 
and  (3)  secondary  radiation  from  the  patient.  It  was  the  function  of  the 
auxiliary  lead-impregnated  shield,  as  just  pointed  out,  to  protect  the  knees, 
legs,  and  feet  of  the  operator  from  these  components.  This  shield,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  lower  part  of  the  lead-impregnated  apron,  served  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  metal  side  panels  on  a  totally  enclosed  heavy-duty  roent- 
genoecopic  table. 


Representative  Ionization  Measurements 

The  data  contained  in  table  1  are  representative  of  ionization  measure¬ 
ments  made  with  the  Army  field  table,  without  the  protection  of  the  lead- 
impregnated  apron.  They  were  selected  from  extensive  testings  carried  out 
by  several  observers.  All  measurements  were  made  with  the  tube  in  the  middle 

Table  1. — Ionization  meaturementa  with  standard  Army  field  table  unit 
(Rocntgena  per  bour  measured  at  knee  and  foot  for  operators  not  wearing  aprons] 


Observer 

1 

Knee 

1 

Foot 

1 

Size  of  phantom 

Field  at  screen 

Olasser  i 

0.048 

0.048 

25  X  25  X  25  cm. 

25  X  25  cm. 

Picker  2 

0.036 

25  X  25  X  25  cm. 

25  X  25  cm. 

Wlntker  8 

0.023 

0.008 

20  X  31  X  21  cm. 

25  X  25  cm. 

de  Lorimler,  Cowle, 
and  White. 

0.020 

0.020 

20  X  31  X  21  cm. 

20  X  20  cm. 

1  Dr.  Otto  Olasser,  Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation. 

2  Picker  X-Ray  Corp.  (Mr.  E.  R.  Qoldfleld  and  Mr.  Tom  Callaghan). 

*  1st  Lt.  (later  MaJ.)  Franklin  R.  Wlntker,  SnC,  Department  of  Roentgenology,  Army  Medical 
School. 

Source :  de  tiorlmler,  A.  A.,  Cowle,  D.  B.,  and  White,  T.  N. :  Protective  Features  Provided 
With  the  United  States  Army  Field  Roentgenoscoplc  Ekiuipment.  Am.  J.  Roentgenol.  49 :  St&3-661, 
May  1943. 
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position  of  table  width  and  in  the  far  and  near  positions.  All  data  are  maxi¬ 
mum  values  and  are  based  upon  the  outer  limits  of  roentgenoscopic  factors; 
that  is,  85  kv.  (peak)  and  5  ma.  All  concern  continuous  exposures.  It  was 
estimated  that,  allowing  for  the  exchange  of  patients,  the  marking  and  making 
of  adjustments  between  exposures,  and  the  intermittent  interruptions  of 
common  occurrence,  the  equipment  was  actually  energized  for  about  26  percent 
of  the  time ;  2V^  hours  of  continuous  operation  might  therefore  be  considered 
the  equivalent  of  a  10-hour  day  of  roentgenoscopic  activity.  If  the  exposure 
values  presented  in  table  1  were  adjusted  for  a  10-hour  day  (multiplying  by 
the  factor  of  2.5),  the  summation  values  would  be  well  under  the  recognized 
permissible  dose. 


Official  Approval 

The  findings  just  reported  were  later  corroborated  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Radiology  of  the  Committee  on  Surgery  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
whose  membership  consisted  of  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Christie,  chairman.  Dr.  Byrl  R. 
Kirklin,  Dr.  Umus  V.  Portmann,  Dr.  W.  Edward  Chamberlain,  and  Dr. 
Eugene  P.  Pendergrass  {21).  After  reviewing  the  structural  features  of  the 
field  unit,  examining  it,  and  analyzing  the  radiation  tests  that  had  been  con¬ 
ducted,  this  Subcommittee  “  *  •  *  moved  and  carried  that  it  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  all  fluoroscopic  equipment  furnished  by  the 
Army  has  ample  protection  for  those  working  with  it  if  the  equipment  and 
accessory  apparatus  furnished  is  used  according  to  instructions.” 

Up  to  this  time  (November  1942)  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  had 
made  no  official  inquiry  concerning  the  reliability  of  the  protection  features 
incorporated  in  the  field  X-ray  table  and  the  field  X-ray  machine  unit.  The 
expression  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Radiology  was  therefore  doubly  appre¬ 
ciated  for  it  undoubtedly  helped  to  forestall  the  inquiry  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  inevitable  later. 

TESTING  OF  EQUIPMENT 

It  has  always  been  part  of  the  responsibility  of  personnel  in  the  Medical 
Department  concerned  with  teaching  to  advise  The  Surgeon  General  concern¬ 
ing  items  of  equipment,  including  defects  and  deficiencies.  This  function  was 
especially  important  during  the  war  years,  when  supplies  and  equipment 
sometimes  had  to  be  purchased  from  suppliers  with  whom  there  had  been  no 
previous  contacts.  All  items  were  tested  from  the  standpoint  of  their  possible 
military  use.  This  work  was  carried  out  at  the  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology  (p.  30).  The  items  tested  and  reported  on  during  1943-44,  as 
listed  in  the  annual  report  for  that  period,  included : 

1.  The  Berman  locator,  which  was  not  considered  practical  for  general 
military  application. 

2.  Plastic  cassettes.  The  samples  tested  possessed  serious  defects.  Had 
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plastic  proved  practical  for  this  purpose,  its  use  would  have  reduced  the 
weight  of  the  cassettes  and  saved  critical  material. 

3.  Morgan  X-ray  exposure  meter  (p.  162).  This  meter  was  useful  but 
had  only  a  limited  military  applicability. 

4.  Shockproof  cables,  developed  by  the  Picker  X-Ray  Corp.  They  were 
reported  as  satisfactory  for  field  X-ray  units. 

5.  Hangers  for  photoroentgen  films,  developed  by  the  Westinghouse  X- 
Ray  Co.,  for  simultaneous  processing  of  large  numbers  of  films.  The  design 
was  tentatively  approved  pending  slight  modification  in  size,  to  make  the 
hangers  adaptable  to  Army  field  X-ray  driers. 

6.  Extension  cables  for  Army  field  X-ray  units,  developed  by  the  Picker 
X-Ray  Corp.  for  increasing  the  distance  between  the  control  unit  and  the 
X-ray  tube,  to  provide  greater  protection  to  X-ray  personnel.  These  cables, 
which  were  approved  and  for  which  specifications  were  written,  were  intended 
chiefly  for  permanent  X-ray  installations  in  general  hospitals  overseas. 

7.  Aster  X-ray  solutions.  These  chemicals  were  found  to  develop  more 
film  surface  per  unit  of  solution,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  than  other  brands,  but 
assurance  of  uniform  quality  was  doubtful  and  they  were  not  approved. 

8.  Radar.  Extensive  tests  on  radar  equipment  were  carried  out  by  person¬ 
nel  of  the  School  at  the  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery  School,  Camp  Stewart,  Ga., 
and  an  official  report  of  the  findings  was  made. 

RESEARCH  AT  THE  ARMY  SCHOOL  OF  ROENTGENOLOGY 

Even  thou^'.  l  usic  designs  of  X-ray  equipment  had  been  approved  and 
production  wa.s  in  high  gear  when  the  Army  School  of  Roentgenology  was 
moved  to  Muiuphis,  Tenn.  (p.  30),  research  was  considered  an  important 
function  of  the  school.  Comments  on  the  apparatus  in  use  were  received  in  a 
Steady  stream  and  stimulated  further  investigation  and  development.  It  had 
always  been  hoped  that  an  X-ray  unit  could  be  developed  with  such  com¬ 
ponents  that,  with  the  least  coupling,  its  performance  would  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  smaller  stations  and  that,  with  increments  of  its  working  parts,  it 
would  become  more  versatile.  It  was  even  planned  that,  by  interconnecting  a 
valve  tube  component,  the  capacity  of  this  unit  would  be  so  increased  that  it 
would  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  large  station  hospital  and  the  secondary  needs 
of  a  general  hospital.  In  short,  the  objective  was  to  develop  an  X-ray  ma¬ 
chine  for  military  use  which  would  also  be  serviceable  in  times  of  peace,  so 
that,  if  war  came  again,  radiologists  and  technicians  would  not  be  abruptly 
called  upon  to  deal  with  strange  equipment. 

The  following  research  projects  were  conducted  at  the  Army  School  of 
Roentgenology  in  1943-44,  a  year  when  the  chief  emphasis  was  on  teaching, 
and  in  1944-45,  when  greater  emphasis  on  research  and  development  was 
possible: 

1.  Film  life.  Studies  were  made  on  residual  hypo  and  its  effect  on  film 
life  and  on  photoroentgen  films. 
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PiouBE  31. — Tunnel  for  changing  cassette  without  dis¬ 
turbing  patient  was  particularly  useful  at  bedside. 


2.  Calibration  of  intensifying  screens. 

3.  Fluoroscopic  screens.  The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  breakage  of  the  screens  and  to  devise  corrective  means.  Poor  packing 
was  invariably  found  to  be  the  cause.  New  methods  of  packing  screen  units 
were  devised  and  were  proved  satisfactoiy  on  rigorous  tests. 

4.  Serialographic  attachment  for  fluoroscopic  screens.  The  final  design 
could  function  as: 

A.  A  spot-film  device,  utilizing  an  8-  by  10-inch  film,  applied  either 
horizontally  or  vertically,  and  providing  for  automatic  changeover  of  the 
milliamperage  from  that  of  a  fluoroscopic  load  (2-5  ma.)  to  that  practical 
for  roentgenography  (15-30  ma.). 

B.  A  serialographic  device,  with  a  modification  to  permit  two  4-  by 
5-inch  exposures  on  an  8-  by  10-inch  film. 

5.  A  tunnel-changer,  which  might  be  used  at  the  bedside  (fig.  31)  or  on 
an  X-ray  table  under  the  patient,  to  provide  for  shifting  of  cassettes  and  for 
making  a  stereoscopic  pair  of  roentgenograms. 

6.  An  angle  board,  to  permit  angulation  of  the  film  and  of  the  part  under 
investigation.  This  board  was  particularly  useful  in  studies  of  the  skull  and 
paranasal  sinuses. 

7.  A  cradle  (fig.  32),  to  suspend  the  head  of  the  patient  beneath  a  cassette, 
so  that  roentgenography  could  be  accomplished  with  the  X-ray  tube  under 
the  table.  This  cradle  was  particularly  useful  in  maxillofacial  fractures,  in 
which  weight  upon  the  injured  area  could  not  be  tolerated. 

8.  A  kymograph.  A  cassette-moving  mechanism  and  a  special  kymo- 
graphic  device  was  built  into  5  of  the  10  pilot  models,  to  provide  for  roent- 
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Fuii'RK  32.— ('rn<lU>  for  susiRMiiliiiK  liwid  wlifii  (hiina^i*  i<>  I'iU'ial  hones 
prevent«vl  prom*  position 


{lenopraphic  traoinjits  of  amplitude  chanjjes  duriiifr  various  phases  of  function¬ 
ing  of  such  an  organ  as  tlie  lieart. 

h.  Motor  mechanism  for  operation  of  tube  and  screen  in  vertical  position. 
This  item  was  devised  to  facilitate  tip-and-down  moventent  of  the  C-shaped 
member  of  the  apparatus  used  for  vertical  roentgenoscopy  (item  SMUdnOO). 
The  working  model  proved  easily  adaptable  to  the  table  unit  and  was  found 
to  be  entirely  practical,  but  wartime  shortages  precluded  obtaining  a  suitable 
motor  to  complete  the  project. 

10.  Transformer  for  field  X-ray  unit.  This  project  was  not  completed 
during  the  war  but  the  basic  principles  of  the  design  were  utilized  later. 

11.  Functional  packing.  This  project  has  been  described  elsewhere  (p. 

.S2). 

12.  Stereo.scopic  unit.  The  objective  of  this  project  was  the  development 
of  a  lightweight,  collaj)sible  unit  to  provide  for  stereoscopic  viewing  in  the 
field.  The  apparatus,  including  tAvo  standard  film  vieAving  boxes,  Avas  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  standard  Medical  Department  field  chest.  A  preliminary 
model  was  constructed  but  the  Avar  ended  In'fon*  the  project  Avas  completed. 

13.  Combination  unit.  The  objectiAe  of  this  project  Avas  to  ansAA-er  the 
demands  of  roentgenologists  in  the  field  for  a  rigid  tabletop,  a  moving  grid,  a 
support  for  A'ertical  roentgenography  Avith  provision  for  Bucky  diminution 
of  secondary  radiation,  and  a  field  stereoscopic  cassette  changer.  The  basic 
design  Avas  completed,  and  a  manufacturer  s  model  Avas  constructed  before  re¬ 
search  activities  at  the  School  of  Roentgenology  ended  Avith  the  end  of  the  AA-ar. 
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14.  Film  marker.  The  aim  of  this  project  was  to  provide  a  means  of 
uniform  identification  for  films.  It  was  finally  decided,  after  a  number  of 
other  plans  had  been  tested  and  discarded,  that  a  flasher  system  was  most 
practical  and  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  usual  X-ray  request  slip 
after  the  slip  had  been  slightly  modified.  The  system  was  accepted  officially, 
and  four  models  were  constructed  in  the  school  workshop  before  the  war 
ended. 

15.  Four-valve  rectification  component  for  field  X-ray  unit.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  this  project  was  to  enlarge  the  roentgenographic  capacity  of  the  field 
X-ray  machine.  Information  was  received  from  every  theater  that  conven¬ 
tional  commercial  equipment  was  impractical  because  of  excessive  breakages. 
On  the  other  hand,  equipment  with  high  milliamperage  capacity  was  needed 
in  general  hospitals.  Since  the  field  X-ray  unit,  once  initial  difficulties  had 
been  overcome,  withstood  transportation  and  use  in  wartime  conditions,  it  was 
thought  practical  to  develop  an  additional  chest  containing  four- valve  tubes 
and  their  respective  step-down  transformers.  These  components  were  to  be 
identified  as  separate  items  and  used  as  auxiliaries  to  the  machine  unit.  They 
would  provide  for  full-wave  utilization  and  thus  permit  loads  as  great  as  100 
ma.,  such  as  were  desirable  in  general  hospitals,  at  the  same  time  utilizing 
self-rectifications  with  limitation  of  loads  to  30  ma.,  such  as  were  practical 
in  forward  hospitals.  The  basic  design  of  this  item  was  accomplished. 

Termination  of  testing  and  research  functions.— At  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  the  Army  School  of  Roentgenology  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
College  of  Medicine  was  closed,  its  equipment  was  moved  to  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.  Here,  the  school  continued  to  func¬ 
tion  in  its  teaching  capacity  but  was  shorn  of  its  research  and  testing  func¬ 
tions.  This  can  be  regarded  only  as  extremely  unfortunate,  for  all  experience 
shows  that  the  combination  of  testing,  research,  and  teaching  in  a  single 
institution  assures  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and  progressive  development  of 
teaching  philosophies  and  their  practical  implementation. 

EVALUATION  OF  FIELD  EQUIPMENT 

Obviously,  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  universally 
satisfactory  X-ray  equipment  could  not  be  developed  during  the  war,  particu¬ 
larly  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  work  had  to  be  done.  Equally 
obviously,  the  equipment  developed  was  not  so  versatile  that  it  was  completely 
adaptable  to  all  military  situations,  which  ranged  from  fast-moving  combat,  as 
in  the  European  theater  or  amphibious  and  tropical  w’arfare  to  civilian-type 
care  in  a  stationary  installation  in  the  Arctic  area.  Under  these  strains, 
deficiencies  did  develop  and  were  duly  reported  to  The  Surgeon  General. 
Some  of  the  criticisms  were  trivial  and  of  little  substance;  others  were 
thoughtful  and  well  worth  careful  consideration. 

A  meeting  was  convened  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  in  March  1945,  to 
discuss  these  criticisms,  to  hear  direct  reports  from  radiologists  in  the  field. 
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and  to  evaluate  the  field  equipment  from  all  points  of  view.  It  was  attended 
by  radiologists  from  various  theaters  of  operations,  the  commandant  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  and  representatives 
of  X-ray  manufacturing  companies. 

This  meeting  confirmed  what  had  been  suspected  for  some  time  concerning 
the  use  of  roentgenoscopy  as  a  diagnostic  tool  in  the  field.  Before  the  war,  it 
had  been  the  general  opinion  that  roentgenoscopy  rather  than  roentgenography 
would  predominate  in  forward  areas,  just  as  in  World  War  I.  The  reverse 
was  true.  The  surgeons  of  World  War  II,  who  were  roentgenologically  con¬ 
scious  because  of  their  civilian  experience,  wanted  to  see  roentgenographs 
before  proceeding  with  surgery.  Even  for  foreign  body  localization,  many 
physicians  preferred  anterior  and  lateral  film  studies,  regardless  of  the  dis¬ 
torted  anatomic  relations,  to  more  accurate  and  more  rapid  fluoroscopic 
localization.  The  localizing  device  was  simply  not  used. 

Another  reason  for  the  popularity  of,  and  the  demand  for,  radiographs 
was  the  desire  to  have  them  for  inspection  in  the  operating  room  and  also  to 
have  them  for  permanent  incorporation  in  the  patient’s  file. 

The  demand  for  roentgenography  instead  of  roentgenoscopy  in  forward 
areas  required  films,  film-processing  and  storage  facilities,  chemicals,  and 
darkroom  equipment  in  the  highly  mobile  field  and  evacuation  hospitals  in 
these  forward  areas. 

The  field  equipment  was  regarded  as  generally  satisfactory,  but  requests 
were  made  at  the  meeting  for  numerous  types  of  accessory  equipment  and  for 
modifications  in  the  present  equipment.  Among  the  items  requested  were  the 
following : 

1.  Tunnel  changer. 

2.  Spot  film  and  serialographic  devices. 

3.  Angulation  boards. 

4.  A  rigid  tabletop,  in  place  of  the  litter  currently  in  use. 

5.  Equipment  that  would  permit  easier  handling  of  the  patient  for 
roentgenography. 

6.  A  moving  Bucky-Potter  diaphragm,  on  the  ground  that  the  factor  of 
movement  of  the  grid  (versus  grid  ratio)  was  all  important  in  relation  to 
cleanup  of  scattered  radiation  and  fogging. 

7.  A  standard  type  of  stereoscopic  cassette  changer  (pp.  379  and  615). 

8.  A  field  stereoscope. 

9.  A  field  unit  with  an  output  of  100  ma.,  as  compared  with  the  30  ma. 
provided  at  the  time. 

10.  More  rugged  equipment.  Several  radiologists  told  of  seeing  delicate 
X-ray  equipment  dumped  from  rope  loading  baskets  of  ships  onto  docks  and 
of  the  serious  damage  that  resulted. 

These  various  demands  were  later  studied  at  the  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology  and  some  equipment  was  modified  (p.  89).  Many  of  the  requests, 
however,  were  simply  not  practical.  It  was  an  easy  matter,  for  instance,  to 
state  the  merits  of  the  high  amperage  of  commercial  equipment  without  taking 
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into  consideration  the  difficulties  of  providing  it  in  the  field,  where  simplicity 
of  operation  and  assembly,  limitations  of  weight,  and  variable  sources  of 
power  all  were  factors  to  be  reckoned  with.  Ruggedness  of  equipment  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  increases  in  weight,  which  were,  of  course,  un¬ 
desirable.  What  many  of  these  requests  amounted  to  was  the  provision  of 
capabilities  in  field  units  that  would  match  those  of  j)ermanent  commercial 
installations,  and  in  the  field  which  was  simply  not  possible. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  roentgenologic  experience  of  World  War  II  suggests  certain  conclu¬ 
sions  in  respect  to  equipment: 

1.  The  imperative  importance  of  having  concepts,  designs,  and  specifica¬ 
tions  in  being  at  all  times  and  ready  for  expansion. 

2.  The  imperative  importance  of  keeping  specifications  current;  that  is, 
not  only  abreast  of  the  current  status  of  radiology  but,  if  possible,  ahead  of  it. 

3.  The  necessity  for  equipment  that  is  light,  sturdy,  adequately  powered, 
and  easily  transportable. 

Observance  of  these  requirements  would  reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  confu¬ 
sion  and  delay  in  the  early  stages  of  rapid  mobilization  and  would  help  to 
assure  prompt  attainment  of  production  goals.  The  situation  that  prevailed 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  to  pass 
again. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Personnel  Centers 

Richard  E.  Kinzer^  M.D. 

The  story  of  radiology  in  induction  centers  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  in 
World  War  II  is  chiefly  the  story  of  chest  radiology  for  the  detection  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  so  that  men  with  this  condition,  as  well  as  with  other 
significant  pulmonary  lesions,  would  be  excluded  from  the  Armed  Forces, 
The  production  of  satisfactory  chest  roentgenograms  and  their  interpretation 
were  the  prime  duty  of  the  radiologists  assigned  to  them.  X-ray  examina¬ 
tions  of  other  parts  of  the  body  were  carried  out  as  indicated,  but  not 
originally  at  induction  centers,  because  of  the  lack  of  equipment. 

The  attention  paid  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  World  War  II  was  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  experience  in  France  in  World  War  I  (^).  There  was 
a  high  incidence  of  this  disease  in  British  and  French  troops  there,  and  it 
was  occasionally  found  in  newly  arrived  U.S.  soldiers.  Regulations  designed 
to  exclude  tuberculous  subjects  from  service  were  rigid,  but  the  stress  was  on 
physical  signs  of  the  disease.  The  finding  of  moist  rales  on  inspiration  fol¬ 
lowing  cough,  for  instance,  was  in  itself  a  suflicient  cause  for  rejection.  Little 
use  was  made  of  X-rays,  because  radiographs  were  not  then  being  produced 
on  a  mass  basis,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  films  and  the  reliability  of 
radiologic  diagnosis  had  not  yet  been  fully  established.  Little  was  known 
about  clinically  silent  lesions,  and  no  stress  was  placed  on  them,  probably 
because,  on  the  poor  roentgenograms  then  produced,  minimal  lesions  were 
not  recognized. 

The  emphasis  on  physical  findings  in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culosis  that  prevailed  during  World  War  I  was  continued  after  the  war,  and 
the  criteria  then  employed  were  repeated  in  MR  (Mobilization  Regulations) 
1-5,  issued  in  Deceml^r  1932  (S) , 

DEVELOPMENTS  BEFORE  WORLD  WAR  U 

Meantime,  a  different  point  of  view  was  developing,  and  in  the  decade 
before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II  there  was  a  notable  increase 
in  the  understanding  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  chiefly  because  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  refined  radiologic  equipment  and  techniques.*  The  Office  of  The 

1  The  account  of  the  development  of  policies  relating  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  Is  told  In  detail 
In  volume  II  of  the  Internal  Medicine  Series  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Department 
In  World  War  II  (f). 
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Surgeon  General  was  quite  aware  of  these  advances,  and  by  1935,  chest  X-rays 
were  required  for  all  Regular  Army  troops  going  overseas  as  replacements, 
for  all  officers  entering  the  service,  and  for  all  enlisted  men  and  officers  on 
their  separation  from  service  (^).  By  1939,  all  Reserve  officers  reporting 
for  extended  active  duty  were  also  given  chest  X-ray  examinations  (5). 

Before  describing  official  actions  that  led  to  the  institution  of  chest 
X-rays  before  induction  in  World  War  II,  the  activities  of  nonmilitary 
groups  might  be  mentioned.  The  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  for 
instance,  conducted  numerous  discussions  on  the  subject,  and  on  2  June  1941, 
the  managing  director  sent  to  The  Surgeon  General  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  board  of  directors  advocating  universal  chest  X-rays  for  all  recruited 
personnel.  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  American  College  of 
Chest  Physicians  advocated  the  same  policy.  The  matter  was  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  lay  press,  and  on  14  April  1941,  Time,  published  an  item  cap¬ 
tioned  “TB  Warning,”  stressing  the  great  importance  of  chest  X-rays  of  all 
registrants  to  prevent  induction  of  men  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 


OFFICIAL  ACTIONS 

On  8  September  1939,  a  week  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the 
President  declared  a  Limited  National  Emergency.  On  16  September  1940, 
he  approved  Public  Law  783,  76th  Congress,  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940.  On  27  May  1941,  he  declared  an  Unlimited  National 
Emergency.  On  18  August  1941,  he  approved  Public  Law  213,  77th  Congress, 
the  extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  the  previous  year.  These  dates 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  account  of  radiologic  activities  that  follows. 


1939 

The  Professional  Services  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  of 
which  Col,  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  Charles  C.  Hillman,  MC,  was  Director,  had 
interested  itself,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  routine  X-rays  of  the  chest  for 
military  personnel.  In  April  1939,  on  the  recommendation  of  The  Surgeon 
General,  The  Adjutant  General  directed  that  chest  X-rays  be  part  of  the 
examination  of  all  Reserve  Corps  officers  to  be  commissioned  in  the  Army 
(5).  Similar  directions  were  again  given  for  Regular  Army  officers  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1940  {6).  Physical  standards  were  somewhat  relaxed  for  officers 
accepted  for  limited  service,  but  there  was  no  relaxation  in  connection  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis:  The  chest  X-ray  must  be  negative,  and  any  other 
chronic  disease  of  the  chest  must  be  excluded.  The  same  restrictions  were 
repeated  in  March  1942  (7). 

During  mobilization  activities  in  November  1939,  Colonel  Hillman  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Officer,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  the 
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inadequacy  of  ordinary  physical  examination  of  the  chest  to  detect  early 
tuberculosis,  as  shown  by  the  Army  experience  during  and  since  World  War  I. 
He  mentioned  the  limited  use  of  chest  X-rays  at  the  present  time  and  the 
possibility  of  the  extension  of  the  plan  to  include  all  recruits  and  draftees  in 
the  event  of  the  general  mobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  already  under 
consideration.  He  also  recommended  that  a  board  be  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  possibility,  and,  if  the  plan  was  considered  practical,  to  report  on 
the  best  method  of  implementing  it  and  on  the  estimated  cost. 

As  the  result  of  this  communication.  Office  Order  No.  140,  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General,  was  issued  on  14  November  1939,  implementing  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  a  board  be  appointed  (5).  It  was  to  consist  of  Colonel  Hillman, 
Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Martin  E.  Griffin,  MC,  and  Capt.  (later  Col.)  Alfred 
A.  de  Lorimier,  MC.  The  report  of  the  board,  made  on  14  August  1940,  will 
be  summarized  in  its  proper  chronologic  place  (p.  105). 

1940 

In  May  of  1940,  when  the  need  for  defensive  mobilization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  seemed  imminent,  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  NRC 
(National  Research  Council)  was  requested.  Specifically,  advice  was  sought 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Tuberculosis,  Committee  on  Medicine,  I)i\nsion  of 
Medical  Sciences,  which  consisted  of  Dr.  (later  Colonel,  MC)  Esmond  R. 
Long,  Chairman,*  Dr.  J.  Burns  Amberson,  later  Chairman;  Dr.  Bruce  H. 
Douglas;  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Edwards;  Dr.  Paul  P.  McCain;  and  Dr.  James  J. 
Waring. 

This  subcommittee,  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Hillman,  met  on  23  July 
1940,  to  make  immediate  recommendations  for  revision  of  the  criteria  used  in 
the  Army  for  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  {9).  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  committee  urgently  recommended  that  chest  X-rays  be  required  for 
all  registrants  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  then  under  discussion  in 
Congress,  the  films  to  be  supplemented  by  physical  examination  and  labora¬ 
tory  studies  as  indicated.  The  rationale  of  the  recommendation  was  the  fact 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  early  tuberculosis  could  be  diagnosed  only  by 
X-ray  examination.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  at  least  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  male  population  of  military  age  had  the  disease  and  that  a  high 
proportion  of  the  lesions  detectable  only  by  X-ray  would  break  down  under 
the  strain  of  military  duty,  making  the  hosts  incapable  of  further  service  and 
a  menace  to  their  comrades. 

The  committee  further  pointed  out  that  routine  chest  X-rays  had  other 
advantages.  They  were  more  expeditious  than  physical  examination.  They 
would  detect  conditions  in  the  chest  other  than  tuberculosis  that  would  make 
registrants  unfit  for  military  service.  They  would  amply  repay  their  cost  by 
the  conservation  of  effective  military  manpower  and  the  reduction  of  ultimate 
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pension  costs.  Finally,  they  would  furnish  permanent  and  authoritative 
records  which  might  be  useful  in  subsequent  medicolegal  adjustments. 

The  report  of  the  board  appointed  by  The  Surgeon  General  in  November 
1939  to  investigate  the  policy  of  routine  chest  X-rays  was  made  on  14  August 
1940,  by  Captain  de  Lorimier  {10) .  It  was  concerned  chiefly  with  ways  and 
means  of  implementing  the  plan.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  the 
method  adopted  must  be  accurate  and  cheap  and  must  be  based  on  a  long- 
range  program,  utilizing  equipment  owned  by  the  Medical  Department  and 
operated  by  its  inherent  personnel.  The  method  must  permit  rapid  produc¬ 
tion  of  roentgenograms,  as  well  as  rapid  interpretation.  The  films  must  be 
easy  to  file. 

It  seemed  to  the  board  that  the  photofluorographic  methods  recently 
developed  (p.  105)  and  utilizing  4-  by  5-inch  films  best  met  these  require¬ 
ments  (table  2).  It  therefore  recommended  that,  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
approval  of  the  War  Department  could  be  secured  and  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  provided,  chest  roentgenograms  should  be  made  routine  for  all  military 
personnel  and  for  all  Selective  Service  registrants. 

Table  2. — Compuriton  of  methods  of  conducting  roentgenologic  studies  of  the 

chest  on  a  large  scale  (10) 


Method 

Preeerr- 

Ingof 

graphic 

record 

Expedit¬ 
ing  of 
the  ex¬ 
amina¬ 
tion 

Ayall- 

abiUty 

of 

supply 

Initial 
coat  of 
auxUlary 
equipment 

Unit  coat 
per 

examination 

Base 

of 

study¬ 

ing 

X-ray  film  14x17  stereo. 

4 

6 

■jM 

Canceled 

$1.08 

3 

X-ray  film  14x17  single.. 

3 

■I 

Canceled 

.54 

3 

X-ray  paper  2  exposures. 

4 

Canceled 

.68 

3 

X-ray  paper,  single 

4 

Canceled 

.34 

3 

Fnm4x5stereo 

2 

1 

3 

3 

$2,600 

10-12^ 

1 

Film  4x5  single 

6 

1 

3 

2 

$2,200 

6-8< 

2 

Film  35  mm.  stereo _ 

5 

1 

2 

2 

$2,000 

1 

Film  35  mm.  single 

7 

2 

2 

2 

$1,400 

1-2^ 

2 

Fluoroscopy 

8 

None 

1 

1 

Canceled 

Negligible 

4 

On  19  August  1940,  The  Surgeon  General  pointed  out  to  The  Adjutant 
General  that  a  large  proportion  of  early  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
could  be  demonstrated  only  by  X-ray  (//).  For  this  reason,  he  recommended 
that  a  survey  be  made  of  all  military  personnel  to  identify  those  with  the 
disease  and,  further,  that  a  method  be  developed  to  include  chest  X-ray  as  a 
routine  part  of  the  preinduction  medical  examination. 

The  Adjutant  General,  in  his  reply,  granted  the  desirability  of  universal 
chest  X-rays  but  did  not  consider  it  feasible  to  make  the  practice  mandatory 
at  this  time.  On  25  October  1940,  however,  he  issued  a  directive  to  the  com¬ 
manding  generals  of  all  corps  areas  and  departments  to  the  effect  that  chest 
X-rays  should  be  made  on  all  Selective  Service  registrants  when  “under¬ 
weight,  pallor,  abnormal  chest  findings,  or  suggestive  personal  or  family 
history”  pointed  to  an  increased  likelihood  of  pulmonary  disease  {12).  It  was 
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further  directed  that,  when  facilities  were  available  and  the  practice  would 
not  retard  the  flow  of  registrants  through  induction  stations,  X-rays  of  the 
chest  should  be  made  routinely  on  all  the  men  examined.  If  induction  took 
place  p  *^her  than  Army  stations,  arrangements  for  chest  X-rays  should  be 
made  with  state  and  civilian  laboratories. 

On  14  November  1940,  The  Adjutant  General  directed  that  medical 
facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  be  utilized  as  far  as  practical  in  preinduc¬ 
tion  X-ray  examinations  of  the  chest.  On  9  January  1941  (f  J),  it  was  directed 
that  X-ray  examinations  of  the  chest  be  part  of  the  routine  of  examination 
for  all  voluntary  enlistments  and  reenlistments  in  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
National  Guard.  The  examinations  were  to  be  made  at  Army  stations  when 
facilities  were  available,  and  otherwise  at  the  first  station  of  assignment. 

1941 

On  3  June  1941,  The  Adjutant  General  directed  that  X-rays  of  the  chest 
be  routine  in  preinduction  examinations  for  all  Selective  Service  registrants, 
so  as  to  “exclude  from  induction  those  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  other 
significant  intrathoracic  defects 

MOBILIZATION  REGULATIONS 

The  new  edition  of  “Standards  of  Physical  Examination  During  Mobili¬ 
zation”  (MR  1-9)  that  was  issued  on  31  August  1940  {16)  contained  many 
of  the  recommendations  of  various  subcommittees  and  committees  of  the 
Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC,  including  the  Subcommittee  on  Tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  same  standards  of  physical  examination  during  mobilization, 
prescribed  by  Executive  Order  No.  8570  and  signed  by  the  President  on  18 
October  1940,  which  were  contained  in  these  regulations,  continued  in  effect 
throughout  the  war,  though  they  were  modified  and  reinterpreted  in  the 
regulations  successively  issued  on  15  March  1942  {16) ;  15  October  1942  {17) ; 
and  19  April  1944  {18) .  The  regulations  of  15  March  1942  made  the  unquali¬ 
fied  statement,  “The  chest  examination  will  include  a  roentgenogram  as  well 
as  the  usual  methods  of  physical  examination.” 

Criteria  of  Rejection 

During  World  War  II  and  in  the  period  of  mobilization  immediately 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  just  as  it  had  been  in  World  War  I, 
active  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (fig.  33)  of  whatever  degree  and  whether 
generalized  or  localized  was  an  unqualified  cause  for  rejection  of  the  regis¬ 
trant,  as  was  tuberculosis  of  the  tracheobronchial  lymph  nodes.  There  were, 
however,  certain  lesions  about  which  some  discretion  was  permitted  and  about 
which  there  were  some  changes  of  opinion  as  the  war  progressed.  They 
included ; 
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Fiourb  33. — Moderately  advanced  pulmon¬ 
ary  tuberculosis  detected  In  routine  roent- 
genogrram  of  chest  at  induction  center,  a 
photoroentgen  film  of  chest  as  originally  pro¬ 
duced  on  4-  X  5-inch  film. 


1.  Fibroid  lesions.  These  lesions  were  at  first  described  as  “small  fibroid 
lesions,”  and  later  as  “scarred  fibroid  or  fibrocalcific  infiltrative  tuberculous 
lesions.”  Registrants  with  such  lesions  could  be  accepted  tentatively  if  the 
infiltrative  lesion  did  not  exceed  a  total  area  of  5  square  centimeters.  They 
could  be  accepted  without  qualification  if  during  a  6-month  period  the  lesions 
did  not  progress  or  regress.  Unless,  however,  the  lesions  had  a  sharply  defined 
linear  or  nodular  appearance  on  X-ray,  the  applicant  was  not  accepted,  even 
if  the  measurements  were  within  the  criteria  specified  and  were  stable  over 
the  6-month  period  of  observation.  Much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
examiner,  who  was  warned  that  lesions  in  men  under  25  years  of  age  were 
more  likely  to  be  reactivated  than  similar  lesions  in  subjects  over  this  age. 
It  was  realized  that  6  months  was  an  undesirably  short  period  of  observation, 
but  in  the  circumstances  of  war,  a  longer  period  was  not  considered  practical. 
A  man  with  cavitation  was  never  accepted. 

2.  Calcified  lesions.  Theoretically,  a  competent  examining  physician, 
assisted  by  a  competent  radiologist,  should  have  been  able  to  determine  the 
status  of  registrants  with  calcified  pulmonary  lesions,  but  practically,  in  the 
conditions  that  existed  in  induction  stations,  this  was  not  true.  Well-trained 
professional  personnel  were  not  always  available.  Rapid  examination  was 
necessary.  Finally,  all  grades  of  calcification  were  encountered,  from  barely 
perceptible  nodules  to  huge,  incompletely  calcified  masses.  Personnel  serving 
at  induction  stations  frankly  confessed  their  inability  to  determine  the  status 
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of  these  lesions  and  asked  for  guidance  from  tlie  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General.  Colonel  Hillman,  in  turn,  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Tuberculosis,  NRC,  and  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  matter  was  held  on  17 
May  1941  {19). 

At  this  meeting  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  experience  of  the  first  6 
months  of  operation  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  indicated  the  necessity 
for  arbitrary,  rigid  standards,  and  the  decisions  made  were  based  on  that 
necessity,  although  several  of  the  members  present  objected  to  what  seemed 
the  subordination  of  clinical  judgment  to  purely  objective  data. 

The  decisions  arrived  at  represented  a  practical  compromise.  It  was 
agreed  that  large  lesions  and  numerous  lesions  were  more  likely  to  present 
hazards,  since  tubercle  bacilli  might  remain  viable  in  them  and,  under  war¬ 
time  circumstances,  serve  as  a  source  for  endogenous  spread  of  the  disease. 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  men  with  calcified  lesions  could  be  accepted  for 
service  if  (1)  the  residual  lesions  in  intrathoracic  lymph  nodes  did  not  exceed 
an  arbitrary  limit  of  1.5  cm.  (measured  on  a  single  14-  by  17-inch  film)  and 
(2)  the  total  number  present  did  not  exceed  5.  Those  with  calcified  lesions 
of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  could  be  accepted  if  the  number  of  lesions 
present  did  not  exceed  10.  The  diameter  of  any  one  of  them  might  be,  but 
must  not  exceed,  1  cm.,  but  all  of  the  others  must  be  under  0.5  cm.  in  diameter. 
On  the  film,  the  lesions  must  appear  isolated,  sharply  circumscribed,  homo¬ 
genous,  and  dense. 

In  many  induction  stations  these  criteria  were  applied  with  great 
rigidity,  and  so  much  criticism  arose  that  they  were  slightly  liberalized 
in  MR  1-9,  15  October  1942  {17).  The  source  of  the  difficulty,  it  was 
believed,  was  that  examining  physicians  and  radiologists  had  failed  to 
use  the  “Standards  of  Physicial  Examination  During  Mobilization”  as  “a 
guide  to  their  discretion,”  not  to  be  construed  too  strictly  or  too  arbitrarily, 
as  set  forth  in  Section  I.  In  the  October  1942  regulations,  therefore,  a  para¬ 
graph  was  added  calling  attention  to  this  provision  and  stating  that  consider¬ 
ation  be  given  to  accepting  registrants  whose  calcified  lesions  were  apparently 
well  healed,  who  were  otherwise  in  good  health,  who  had  a  favorable  past 
history,  and  who  were  over  25  years  of  age.  If  necessary,  the  opinion  of  an 
expert  in  pulmonary  conditions  should  be  sought.  MR  1-9,  19  April  1944 
{18),  repeated  these  criteria,  pointing  out  that  well-calcified  masses  in  adult 
white  subjects  usually  represented  lesions  that  were  entirely  healed,  but  that 
partly  caseous  masses  in  younger  subjects,  particularly  nonwhite  subjects, 
were  potentially  hazardous. 

There  was  no  evidence  during  the  war  that  calcified  lesions  were  a  signifi¬ 
cant  source  of  morbidity,  and  the  criteria  employed  during  those  years  were 
continued  afterward. 

Pleurisy. — Pleurisy,  particularly  pleurisy  with  effusion,  is  recognized  as 
possibly  related  to  tuberculosis,  and  MR  1-9,  31  August  1940  {16),  recognized 
this  possibility  and  cautioned  against  it  but  did  not  definitely  list  pleurisy 
with  effusion  as  a  cause  for  rejection.  The  March  and  October  1942  issues  of 
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MR  1-9  {16, 17),  however,  were  more  specific,  listing  fibrinous  or  serofibrinous 
pleurisy  of  both  tuberculous  and  unknown  origin  as  disqualifying.  Regis¬ 
trants  with  a  previous  history  of  pleurisy  were  to  be  studied  with  particular 
care,  and  those  with  chronic  fibrous  pleurisy  of  such  a  degree  as  to  cause 
retraction  of  the  chest  wall  and  mediastinum  were  to  be  rejected,  as  were 
those  whose  roentgenograms  showed  densities  sufficient  to  obscure  completely 
a  considerable  section  of  the  pulmonary  markings. 

These  same  issues  of  MR  1-9  and  the  April  1944  issue  (18)  stated  that  a 
registrant  with  an  authenticated  history  of  pleural  effusion  of  unknown  origin 
within  5  years  of  the  examination  should  not  be  accepted.  Similarly,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  acute  or  subacute  fibrinous  pleurisy  known  to  be  nontuberculous  in 
oiigin  was  also  disqualifying  until  a  final  examination  showed  recovery 
without  disqualifying  sequelae. 

Other  pulmonary  lesions. — Registrants  with  nontuberculous  lesions  of 
the  chest  were  frequently  aware  of  them,  but  in  numerous  instances  they  were 
first  revealed  by  X-ray  at  the  induction  station.  Specific  instructions  were 
given  to  reject  registrants  with  spontaneous  pneumothorax  (fig.  34),  chronic 
bronchitis,  bronchiectasis,  bronchial  asthma,  bullous  and  generalized  pul¬ 
monary  emphysema,  cystic  disease,  silicc^is,  other  forms  of  pulmonary  fibro¬ 
sis,  abscess,  mycotic  disease,  foreign  bodies,  and  tumors  of  the  lung  and  upper 
respiratory  system.  Many  interesting  and  unusual  anomalies  were  noted  at 
the  induction  centers,  and  radiology  played  an  important  diagnostic  role  in 
all  of  them. 

FACILITIES 

The  early  induction  stations  were  set  up  in  National  Guard  armories, 
converted  warehouses,  and  other  buildings  that  could  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose.  Radiologic  equipment  was  set  up  according  to  the  conditions. 
Eventually,  better  physical  facilities  were  provided,  in  buildings  specially 
constructed  or  reconstructed  for  the  purpose.  Water  supplies  for  the  X-ray 
departments  were  then  greatly  improved,  and  facilities  were  provided  to  dry 
films  more  rapidly. 

A  limited  use  was  made  of  traveling  teams  sent  out  to  examine  regis¬ 
trants  in  concentrations  near  their  homes,  instead  of  having  them  come  to 
the  induction  stations.  Any  building  available  was  used,  and  some  of  them 
proved  admirably  suited  for  the  necessary  examinations.  In  one  area,  the 
fourth  floor  of  a  hospital  was  used,  together  with  the  hospital  X-ray  equip¬ 
ment.  In  another  area,  a  state  prison  was  used  (fig.  35).  An  X-ray  depart¬ 
ment  was  available  here,  and  chest  roentgenograms  were  made  and  were  ready 
for  interpretation  before  the  examining  team  arrived. 

METHODS 

Up  to  1940,  the  technique  employed  in  mass  surveys  of  the  chest  chiefly 
involved  the  roll  paper  method  of  Power  X-Ray  Products,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove, 
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Figure  34. — Photoroentgen  stereo  films  of  chest  produced  on  4-  by  10-inch 
films.  A.  Massive  bilateral  pneumothorax.  B.  Normal-appearing  chest. 


N.Y.  (20).  This  technique  had  been  used  extensively  in  civilian  surveys,  in 
Civilian  Conservation  Camps,  and  in  certain  Army  installations. 

In  1939,  just  when  the  question  of  mass  surveys  in  the  Army  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  seriously  debated,  de  Abreu  (21)  introduced  a  method  of  fluorog- 
raphy  (roentgen  photography)  by  which  a  photograph  of  the  fluoroscopic 
image  of  the  chest  could  be  made  on  a  35-mra.  film.  Lindberg  (22)  introduced 
a  modification  of  the  method.  The  following  year.  Potter  and  his  associates 
(23),  in  collaboration  with  the  General  Electric  X-Kay  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
introduced  another  method  of  photographing  the  fluoroscopic  image  of  the 
chest,  by  a  technique  that  involved  the  use  of  4-  by  5-inch  Aims. 

It  was  the  last  of  these  methods  that  was  recommended  by  the  board 
appointed  by  The  Surgeon  General  in  Nov'ember  1939  when  it  made  its  report 
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Figure  35.-- Induotiou  station  t«ini  in  action.  Illinois  State  Prison. 

in  Anirnst  1!40  {10),  after  an  exlinnstive  invest i<raf ion  of  various  leehniques 
(table  '2).  The  decision  jjave  rise  to  ar<rnnienls  tliat  were  fie(]nently  acrimoni¬ 
ous  and  that  eventually  reached  the  White  House  {.‘O). 

At  a  meetinfi  of  tlie  Suhcommittee  on  Tuiterculosis,  XRC.  on  S  March 
1041  {2If),  films  of  the  .same  chests  taken  hy  each  of  the  newly  developed  tech¬ 
niques  were  carefully  examined.  It  was  concluded  that  the  larjre  14-  by  17- 
inch  films  were  far  superior  to  (he  others  in  »iia<rnos(ic  detail  and  .should  be 
employed  when  possible.  If  they  couKI  not  1h‘  used  routinely,  because  of 
unavailability  of  e<]uipmeut,  exjumse,  convenience  of  lilinjj:,  or  other  reasons, 
then  4-  by  o-iuch  films  should  Ik*  used. 

On  0  April  1041,  Major  de  Lorimier  wrote  ('olonel  Hillman  (2->)  concern- 
injr  the  reasons  for  the  decision  to  use  4-  by  5-inch  films  for  mass  sun’eys  of 
(he  chest  in  military  {fersonnel  and  re<;istrants  for  !4elective  Service,  fore- 
stallin<r  the  criticisms  which  he  knew  would  shortly  reai'h  him.  Colonel 
Hillman  enclosed  a  letter  written  by  him  in  reply  to  one  of  the  multi])le  letters 
he  h;id  received  in  connection  with  this  decision,  in  which  he  repeated  the 
reasons  that  had  <ruided  the  board  appointed  by  The  Surgeon  General  to 
investigate  the  whole  question  (A). 

In  his  letter  to  Colonel  Hillman,  Major  de  Ivorimier  granted  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  techni<|ue  to  date.  The  e<piipmen(  was  still  inefficient  in  a 
number  of  respt^cts,  and  the  lens  then  in  use  meant  “increased  punishment  of 
X  -ray  tnlav'^."  It  was  nonetheless  his  opinion  that  all  of  these  diiliculties 
could  be  overcome  in  time. 

While  criticisms  of  the  use  of  this  method  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  there  was  eventually  geiifial  agreement  that,  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  necessities,  no  other  plan  couhl  have  achieved  the  desired  results 
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(p.  111).  It  is  interesting,  too,  that  even  the  medical  officers  most  critical  of 
the  decision  of  the  board  gave  Major  de  Lorimier  solid  backing  when  they 
attended  his  course  at  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Walter  Heed  General 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  received  instruction  in  the  correct  use  of  this 
technique.  Dr.  (formerly  Lieutenant  Colonel,  MC)  Frederick  K.  Herpel 
wrote  in  1961 : 

The  writer  early  in  1942  became  convinced  that  examination  of  the  chest  by  the 
photoroentgen  method  was  superior  to  the  examination  by  flat  film  study.  Many  com¬ 
parisons  between  pbotoroentgen  films  lead  you  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  time 
and  efficiency  would  be  served  by  relying  on  the  photoroentgenographic  film  findings 
alone,  recommending  rejection  of  inductees  where  indicated  without  time-consuming  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  reference  to  already  overworked  base  and  station  hospitals.  I  believe 
this  was  justified  at  the  time,  and  that  a  review  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Army  after  induction  will  bear  this  out. 

The  first  mass  X-rays  of  the  chest  in  induction  stations  had  to  be  made 
with  the  equipment  and  films  available,  and  for  a  time  the  Power  roll  papt  r 
films  continued  to  be  widely  used.  City  and  county  health  departments,  units 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  and  other  organizations  were 
extremely  helpful  in  supplying  equipment  until  the  equipment  for  the  new 
technique  could  be  produced.  By  the  spring  of  1941,  45  induction  stations 
were  supplied  with  the  necessary  equipment,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war 
practically  every  station  was  using  photoroentgenography;  14-  by  l7-inch 
films  were  used  for  conventional  X-ray  study  to  supplement  4-  by  5-inch 
films  whenever  the  latter  were  not  definitive. 

The  only  difficulties  that  arose  with  any  films  occurred  in  certain  parts 
of  the  South,  when  damage  from  excessive  heat  sometimes  made  them 
unusable. 

EQUIPMENT 

As  Captain  de  Lorimier  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  board  appointed 
by  The  Surgeon  General  in  November  1939  {10),  the  problem  was  to  provide 
a  screening  or  case-finding  procedure,  not  an  essentially  diagnostic  procedure. 
For  this  purpose,  small  films  were  practical  and  efficient.  Large  film  studies 
(stereoscopic,  oblique,  and  lateral  views)  should  be  obtained  whenever  pre¬ 
liminary  findings  were  in  any  way  doubtful. 

The  screening  procedure  adopted  (and  variously  termed  reduction  roent¬ 
genography,  photofluorography,  and  photoroentgenography)  was  based  upon 
recording  photographically  the  image  produced  upon  a  fluoroscopic  screen. 
With  the  candidate  standing  in  front  of  the  fluoroscopic  screen  and  positioned 
in  the  conventional  manner,  the  X-rays  were  directed  through  him  and 
became  effective  upon  the  fluoroscopic  screen.  A  lens  or  camera  arrangement, 
incorporated  on  the  fluorescent  side  of  the  screen  and  properly  protected 
against  extraneous  light,  provided  for  recording  the  image. 

The  apparatus  required  for  this  procedure  consisted  of : 

1.  A  fluorescent  screen,  several  types  of  which  were  available  when  the 
program  was  begun. 
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2.  A  lens  with  a  uniform  refractory  power  of  approximately  F  1.5. 
When  lenses  of  slower  refractory  powers  or  speed  were  used,  the  exposure 
requirements  were  more  than  doubled,  which  meant  that  considerably  greater 
punishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  X-ray  tube,  whose  life  was  concomitantly 
shorter. 

3.  Films  of  the  smallest  grain  size  possible,  to  enhance  clarity  of  detail. 
Since  recording  of  the  fluorescent  image  was  essentially  a  photographic  and 
not  a  radiographic  procedure,  only  the  principles  and  practices  of  photog¬ 
raphy  were  involved.  It  was  therefore  the  practice  to  use  sensitized  film  with 
an  emulsion  coated  only  on  one  side  of  the  transparent  support  rather  than 
the  duplitized  film  used  conventionally  in  X-ray  work.  It  was  considered 
advisable,  to  meet  the  “requirements  of  almost  automatic  coordination  with 
the  other  members  of  the  technical  examining  team,”  to  include  on  a  single 
film  the  two  projections  made  of  each  candidate.  This  plan  had  several 
advantages.  It  lessened  possible  confusion  in  the  darkroom  and  prevented 
the  bottleneck  which  could  have  occurred  if  the  two  exposures  made  of  each 
man  had  to  be  matched  with  each  other.  The  plan  also  saved  the  services 
of  one  technician. 

4.  A  film  holder,  which,  to  provide  for  true  stereoscopic  projections,  per¬ 
mitted  automatic  shifting  of  the  film. 

5.  An  X-ray  unit  of  high  milliamperage  capacity,  so  that  exposure  time 
could  be  reduced  to  values  whereby  movements  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  and 
voluntary  movements  would  not  introduce  difficulties.  Units  of  smaller  milli- 
amperages  could  be  used  and  were,  but  with  them  the  exposure  time  had  to 
be  increased. 

The  most  desirable  tube  was  a  stationary  anode  tube,  with  an  effective 
focal  spot  dimension  of  not  less  than  5  mm.  square  as  projected.  Since  it  was 
necessary  to  make  two  exposures  per  minute,  a  tube  of  smaller  focal  spot 
dimensions  could  not  be  expected  to  withstand  the  rapidity  of  the  heavy  loads 
required,  particularly  when  stereoscopic  pairs  were  to  be  obtained. 

The  standard  U.S.  Army  portable  grid  was  satisfactory.  With  it,  it  was 
merely  necessary  to  increase  the  milliampere-second  value  to  twice  that  which 
would  be  used  without  it,  though  this  technique  meant  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  punishment  of  the  X-ray  tube.  The  use  of  a  grid  was  considered 
necessary  only  in  candidates  with  chest  measurements  of  23  cm.  or  more. 

6.  Standard  film  processing  equipment,  to  provide  for  the  use  of  large 
roentgenograms  when  they  were  indicated.  The  time-temperature  method  of 
processing  was  recommended,  to  insure  uniformity  of  results. 

PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING 

Officers. — Once  routine  X-ray  examinations  in  induction  stations  were 
decided  upon,  the  problem  of  personnel  and  their  training  arose.  The  task  of 
interpreting  the  films  was  not,  of  course,  as  simple  a  matter  as  some  of  the 
discussion  concerning  it  might  suggest.  Until  enough  Army  personnel  could 
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be  secured,  radiologists  in  induction  stations  frequently  consisted  of  local 
personnel  who  worked  part  time,  usually  part  of  the  day  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  each  month.  Some  of  these  radiologists  were  distinguished  members 
of  the  profession.  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  films  were  interpreted  by  a  group  of 
radiologists  selected  by  the  Committee  on  Medical  Defense  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine,  and  other  plans  were  used  in  other  large  cities.  In  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  the  responsibility  could  be  carried  by  one  or  two  civilian  radiolo¬ 
gists.  The  Subcommittee  on  Tuberculosis,  NBC,  furnished  the  Ofiice  of  The 
Surgeon  General  with  lists  of  qualified  experts  in  tuberculosis,  graded  in  four 
categories  on  an  arbitrary  scale,  and  the  lists  were  distributed  to  corps  area 
commanders  according  to  localities. 

The  Army  personnel  who  eventually  staffed  most  of  the  induction  centers 
were  young  radiologists  recently  out  of  training,  or  still  in  training,  or  men 
without  any  radiologic  training  who  had  accepted  commissions  in  the  Reserve 
on  graduation.  The  American  Board  of  Radiology  permitted  those  called  up 
before  completion  of  their  residency  to  obtain  credit  for  up  to  a  year  of  their 
military  service. 

Most  of  these  radiologists  were  trained  in  the  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  at  first  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  and  later  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  (p.  30),  under  Colonel  de  Lorimier.  For  officers  with  good  radiologic 
training,  the  course  was  limited  to  2  to  12  weeks,  but  the  training  was  con¬ 
ducted  so  vigorously  that  a  great  deal  was  accomplished.  Courses  were 
longer  for  radiologists  with  little  or  no  training.  Many  of  the  men  trained 
in  these  courses  remained  at  the  induction  centers  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  for 
2  and  3  years,  and  there  was  general  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  their  work. 

During  their  training,  the  medical  officers  were  taught  the  use  of  4-  by 
5-inch  films  and  the  equipment  for  them,  as  well  as  the  standards  of  interpre¬ 
tation  in  MR  1-9,  War  Department  TM  (Technical  Manual)  12-221  (^^), 
and  other  Army  and  civilian  publications.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  these 
publications  was  “Diagnostic  Standards  and  Classification  of  Tuberculosis,” 
published  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  (27). 

When  Colonel  Long  was  appointed  Chief,  Tuberculosis  Section,  Office  of 
The  Surgeon  General,  in  July  1942,  he  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
in  visits  to  induction  stations  and  in  coordinating  the  work  in  this  field.  His 
visits  proved  highly  effective  in  improving  X-ray  examinations  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  films.  The  atlas  on  chest  radiology  (28)  which  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  producing  was  an  extremely  useful  publication;  it  contained 
examples  of  every  lesion  mentioned  in  the  section  on  lungs  and  chest  wall  in 
MR  1-9. 

The  turnover  of  military  roentgenologists  later  in  the  war  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  consistently  high  standards  of  interpretation  of  films,  espe¬ 
cially  after  V-E  Day  and  V-J  Day,  when  the  work  was  done  by  officers  who 
were  assigned  to  separation  centers  and  about  to  be  separated  themselves 
(p. 115). 
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Technicians. — Enlisted  technicians  were  an  essential  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  X-ray  sections  in  induction  centers,  and  the  turnover  among  them  was 
always  a  problem.  Eventually,  some  limited  service  personnel  were  trained 
for  this  work  and  proved  very  satisfactory.  Until  then,  radiologic  teams  were 
constantly  losing  physically  fit,  well-trained  technicians  for  oversea  service. 
Before  the  war  ended,  civilian  personnel  were  also  employed  in  many  induc¬ 
tion  centers. 

Induction  station  X-ray  sections  were  originally  set  up,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  to  handle  only  chest  work.  Those  who  needed  X-rays  of  the  gastroin¬ 
testinal  tract,  spine,  skull,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  were  sent  to  other 
Federal  facilities  or  to  civilian  clinics.  Radiologists  assigned  to  these  stations 
therefore  had  the  onerous  task  of  examining  chest  films,  and  nothing  but 
chest  films,  for  many  hours  each  day.  The  monotony  of  their  work  was  their 
chief  complaint,  as  a  number  of  personal  accounts  indicate  (p.  115). 

RADIOLOGIC  ROUTINE 

While  the  routine  of  examination  varied  from  induction  .station  to  induc¬ 
tion  station,  most  preferred  to  have  the  chest  X-ray  taken  as  the  first,  or 
almost  the  first,  procedure,  so  that  the  films  would  be  ready  for  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  the  time  the  registrant  had  completed  the  remainder  of  his  examina¬ 
tion.  There  had  been  no  previous  X-ray  examination  at  the  Selective  Service 
Board.  Registrants  were  examined  there,  but  only  to  weed  out  those  with 
obvious  deformities  or  advanced  diseases,  who  could  not  possibly  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  military  service.  Those  sent  to  induction  centers  were  presumably  fit 
for  service.  The  preliminary  screening  by  the  local  board  was  reasonably 
accurate  early  in  the  war.  Later,  when  the  demands  for  manpower  grew 
increasingly  urgent,  it  ceased  to  be  of  value  because  the  boards  began  to  send 
to  the  induction  stations  personnel  who  could  not  possibly  be  considered  for 
service  (fig.  34).  It  was  not  uncommon  for  men  to  arrive  in  wheelchairs,  and 
at  least  one  induction  station  reported  examining  a  man  in  the  third  stage 
of  silicotuberculosis  with  such  dyspnea  it  was  difficult  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
radiograph  of  his  chest. 

Examination  of  registrants  was  on  an  assembly  line  basis;  the  numbers 
permitted  nothing  else.  The  usual  routine  called  for  50  radiographs  per  hour, 
and  300  per  day  was  considered  an  optimum  load.  When  the  calls  were 
urgent,  however,  more  than  500  stereoscopic  films  were  made  per  day,  and 
occasionally  a  thousand  exposures  were  recorded.  In  the  larger  induction 
centers,  several  X-ray  units  were  often  operated  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  considered  desirable  to  read  dry  rather  than  wet  films,  and  many 
ingenious  plans  were  instituted  to  reduce  the  drying  time.  Wet  films  were  never 
examined  stereoscopical ly.  It  was  not  considered  mandatory  that  films  be 
studied  by  third-dimensional  projection,  but  it  was  considered  highly  import¬ 
ant  that  the  tube  be  shifted  between  the  two  exposui-es,  in  order  to 
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reveal  the  topographical  relations  of  any  suspicious  densities  that  might  be 
visualized. 

Handling  of  Films 

The  processing  of  the  X-rays  was  regarded  as  the  critical  part  of  the 
procedure,  since  films  were  to  become  part  of  the  man’s  permanent  record. 
The  aim  was  to  process  them  so  that  they  would  be  available  for  at  least 
40  years.  Since  poorly  washed  films  are  likely  to  turn  brown  within  6  months, 
information  on  proper  methods  of  processing  was  continuously  disseminated 
during  the  war. 

The  method  of  identifying  films  and  the  container  in  which  they  were 
placed  was  standard  in  all  induction  stations  (fig.  36).  All  of  the  data  were 
on  the  film  when  the  exposure  was  made  and  all  that  was  necessary  later  was 
the  addition  of  the  serial  number. 

By  previous  agreement  with  the  Medical  Director  of  the  VA  (Veterans’ 
Administration),  films  made  on  induction  of  all  personnel,  as  well  as  the  films 
made  on  their  discharge  (p.  114),  were  sent  to  the  VA  where  they  were  filed 
serially  by  Army  serial  number  (^9).  These  films  eventually  constituted  the 
largest  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  VA  depository  has  proved  its  worth  since  the  war.  On  numerous 
occasions,  the  use  of  these  films  has  supplemented  studies  made  of  pulmonary 
disease  in  civilian  life.  Private  physicians  have  also  found  these  films  most 
useful  in  comparative  studies  of  their  patients.  The  routine  of  procurement 
was  at  first  somewhat  slow  and  cumbersome,  but  later  became  swift  and 
efficient. 

Rejections  and  deferments. — At  the  beginning  of  the  X-ray  program, 
the  films  of  individuals  who  had  been  rejected  (and  about  whose  rejection 
there  was  no  question)  were  sent  to  the  State  headquarters  of  Selective 
Service.  Films  of  men  deferred  for  borderline  conditions  were  retained  at 
Army  examining  stations  for  comparison  with  films  to  be  made  later.  In 
practice,  this  plan  did  not  work  very  well,  and  the  plan  was  then  adopted  of 
sending  these  films  back  to  local  boards,  where  they  were  held  until  the 
registrant  returned  for  further  examination. 

CRITIQUE  OF  PROGRAM 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  underwent  radiographic 
examination  of  the  chest  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  during  World  War  II.  Exact 
figures  are  not  available.  In  September  1941,  it  was  estimated  from  a  survey 
that  had  been  made  that  50  percent  of  the  men  inducted  into  the  Army  up  to 
1  March  1941  had  had  chest  X-rays  {30).  Col.  Arden  Freer,  MC,  in  1944, 
set  it  at  10  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  (31).  Dr.  Long  set 
it  at  20  million  persons,  his  estimate  including  Army  enlistment  stations  and 
the  joint  Army-Navy  induction  stations  {3). 

The  program,  of  course,  was  not  all  inclusive.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
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X-RAY  IDENTIFICATION  SLIP  A 
(INDIVIDUAL) 
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INDUCTION  STATION 
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X-RAY  IDENTIFICATION  SLIP  B 
(STATION) 
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Fioube  36. — ^Method  of  identifying  individual  films  and  film  containers  at 

induction  stations  {26). 


chiefly  lack  of  proper  equipment  and  personnel,  the  percentage  of  examina¬ 
tions  varied  widely  in  different  corps  areas  early  in  the  war,  though  after 
the  first  of  April  1942,  very  few  candidates  for  induction  escaped  examina¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Long  estimated  that  perhaps  a  million  enlisted  men  were  accepted 
for  service  without  chest  X-rays,  though  many — perhaps  most — of  these  were 
later  examined  at  reception  or  basic  training  centers. 
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In  World  War  I,  when,  as  already  noted,  exclusion  from  service  was 
based  almost  entirely  on  the  results  of  physical  examination,  the  rejection  rate 
for  tuberculosis,  actual  or  suspected,  among  men  examined  by  local  boards 
and  at  camps  was  2.3  percent.  In  World  War  II,  when  exclusion  was  chiefly 
on  roentgenographic  evidence,  it  averaged  less  than  1  percent  during  the 
entire  period  of  mobilization.  In  World  War  I,  tuberculosis  led  the  list  of 
causes  of  separations  for  disability,  accounting  for  11.1  percent  of  the  total 
number  and  13.5  percent  of  the  separations  due  to  disease.  In  World  War  II, 
it  accounted  for  only  1.9  percent  of  all  discharges  for  disability  from  disease. 
The  decrease  is  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  lowered  incidence  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  when  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  but  it  is  chiefly  to  be 
explained  by  the  greatly  improved  procedure  of  excluding  candidates  at 
induction  centers  {3). 

The  reliance  on  X-ray  examination  in  World  War  II  is  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  low  estate  in  which  this  modality  was  held  during  World  War  I. 
Matson’s  comment  was  typical  {32) :  “As  compared  with  the  physical  exam¬ 
ination,  the  roentgenological  examination,  even  when  done  by  an  expert, 
occupies  a  place  of  secondary  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of 
clinical  significance,” 

The  principal  criticism  of  routine  X-ray  examination  in  World  War  II 
was  that  too  much  reliance  was  placed  upon  it.  Myers  {33)^  one  of  the 
critics  of  the  program,  considered  it  a  major  error  not  to  have  employed 
tuberculin  tests  also.  Theoretically,  the  criticism  is  perhaps  sound.  Practi¬ 
cally,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  employ  this  test  in  the  conditions  in 
which  men  passed  through  the  induction  stations.  It  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary,  in  addition  to  the  time  required  to  read  the  tests,  to  hold  possibly  4 
million  men  with  positive  tests  for  special  observation,  re-X-rays,  and  other 
procedures  that  would  have  choked  the  channels  of  induction  and  further 
complicated  procedures  at  separation  centers  after  the  war. 

There  were  undoubtedly  errors  of  both  acceptance  and  rejection  to  be 
charged  against  the  X-ray  program.  Certain  postwar  investigations  {34) 
show  that  about  half  of  the  men  discharged  for  tuberculosis  in  the  course  of 
the  war  had  the  disease  in  a  radiographically  detectable  form  when  they  were 
accepted  for  service  and  that  their  lesions  had  been  overlooked  in  error.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  some  of  the  remaining  men  w'ho  were  discharged  had  old  lesions,  not 
detectable  by  X-ray,  which  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  military  service. 
This  study  bore  out  a  fact  recognized  when  the  program  was  instituted,  that  a 
certain  human  fallibility  in  the  interpretation  of  films  will  always  occur; 
radiologists  do  not  always  agree  with  each  other,  nor  on  rereading  the  same 
films  after  intervals  do  they  always  agree  with  themselves. 

The  principal  error  of  the  X-ray  program  was  that  too  many  men  with 
lesions  of  doubtful  stability  were  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  probably  too 
many  were  rejected  for  lesions  visible  in  films  but  clinically  of  no  consequence. 
The  error  in  this  respect  was  generally  considered  excusable  in  view  of  the 
uncertain  prognosis  of  infiltrative  (calcified)  lesions  in  young  men.  The 
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regional  differences  in  rejections  for  these  lesions  became  clearer  when  post¬ 
war  studies  suggested  that  histoplasmosis  rather  than  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
might  have  been  responsible  for  a  certain  percentage  of  them  {36). 

The  imperfections  and  possible  risks  of  mass  X-ray  survey  of  the  chest  in 
candidates  for  the  Armed  Forces  was  fully  recognized  when  the  program  was 
instituted.  Quite  aside  from  the  defects  inherent  in  the  techr  ique  employed, 
errors  were  due  to  the  necessity  for  speed ;  the  constant  she  .  i  i,  <»es  of  fully 
qualified  personnel ;  and  the  fatigue  incident  to  overwork  in  *•  v  led  induc¬ 
tion  stations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  screening  method  adopted  \,as  the  only 
one  practical  under  the  program  instituted  by  the  Medical  Department.  It 
eliminated  the  majority  of  active  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  provided  a  body 
of  troops  as  nearly  free  from  the  disease  as  was  possible  in  the  circumstances. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  the  X-ray  survey  of  candidates  for 
induction  demonstrated  pulmonary  diseases  other  than  tuberculosis  and 
abnormalities  and  on  several  occasions  revealed  metastatic  pulmonary  lesions 
from  primary  malignancies  not  previously  recognized. 

SEPARATION  CENTERS 

To  complete  the  record,  a  few  words  might  be  said  about  the  role  of 
X-ray  examination  in  separation  centers,  though  the  story  is  much  the  same 
as  it  was  in  induction  centers.  In  many  instances,  in  fact,  the  separation 
centers  were  in  the  same  location  as  induction  centers,  the  facilities  of  which 
were  simply  transferred  to  the  new  mission. 

Even  before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  provision  had  been 
made,  in  July  1941,  for  roentgenography  as  part  of  the  terminal  examination 
of  both  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  precise  procedures  were  later  outlined 
in  other  War  Department  publications  (TM  8-255,  10  September  1945  {36) ; 
and  TM  12-222,  15  October  1944  and  20  September  1945  {37) ) .  The  examina¬ 
tions  were  to  be  made  on  stereoscopic  films  4-  by  5-inch,  and  larger  films  (14- 
by  17-inch)  were  to  be  used  if  the  smaller  films  were  not  fully  diagnostic. 

Whenever  borderline  lesions  were  discovered,  in  which  stability  could  not 
be  determined  clinically  and  radiologically,  the  men  were  sent  to  hospitals  for 
observation,  and  the  films  made  on  their  induction  were  obtained  from  the 
VA  files  and  studied  comparatively.  This  practice  was  of  great  value,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  routine  began  to  operate  so  smoothly  that  no  time  was  lost 
in  the  procurement  of  the  earlier  films. 

Further  details  of  the  disposition  of  men  with  chest  lesions  discovered  in 
separation  centers  are  not  part  of  the  story  of  radiology  in  World  War  II; 
but  it  might  be  mentioned  that,  though  the  majority  of  the  lesions  were  mini¬ 
mal  and  the  numbers  of  men  involved  were  not  great,  the  VA  was  not  then 
prepared  to  handle  the  patients  and  the  Army  had  to  expand  its  facilities  to 
take  care  of  them. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  errors  made  at  induction  centers  early  in  the 
war  were  repeated  at  separation  centers  after  the  war  was  over,  and  for  the 
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same  reasons,  the  need  for  haste  and  the  shortages  of  qualified  personnel  to 
handle  the  workload.  Dr.  (formerly  Lieutenant  Colonel,  MC)  Dionisie  M. 
Sirca  recollected  in  1961  that  at  Camp  McCoy,  Wis.,  as  many  as  3,300  men 
were  sometimes  processed  each  24  hours,  and  the  four  radiologists  who  were 
on  duty  worked  from  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  the  work  was  finished, 
which  was  often  late  at  night.  In  other  separation  centers,  processing  was 
conducted  in  three  shifts,  around  the  clock,  which  required  radiologists  to  be 
on  duty  around  the  uluck;  because  of  shortages  of  personnel,  an  8-hour  shift 
on  duty  was  often  extended  to  12  hours  and  sometimes  more. 

Another  reason  for  errors  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  radiologists 
who  were  handling  the  examinations  were  many  of  them  due  for  prompt 
separation  themselves.  The  result  was  frequent  changes  of  personnel,  and, 
regrettably,  a  frequent  lack  of  interest  in  anything  but  their  own  separation. 

If  a  similar  situation  should  arise  in  the  future,  provision  should  be  made 
for  better  control  of  such  centers,  and  the  radiologic  department  should  be 
staffed,  as  the  World  War  II  separation  centers  usually  were  not,  for  the 
maximum  workloads  likely  to  be  encountered. 

X-ray  service  necessary  at  ports  of  embarkation  was  usually  provided  by 
adjacent  station  or  general  hospitals.  The  Station  Hospital,  Fort  Hamilton, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  instance,  served  the  New  York  Port  of  Embarkation  in 
this  capacity,  and  the  same  situation  prevailed  at  other  ports  of  embarkation. 

SPECIAL  EXPERIENCES 

Service  at  induction  centers  always  had  elements  of  monotony,  but  the 
work  had  to  be  done,  and  medical  officers  who  took  advantage  of  their 
opportunities  derived  positive  values  from  it,  as  the  following  summarized 
experiences  show : 

Dr.  (formerly  Major,  MC)  Burton  L.  Williams  wrote  in  1961: 

I  served  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  for  about  a  year,  approximately  half  of  which  was 
spent  at  the  induction  and  separation  center.  There  were  usually  four  or  five  of  us  on 
this  duty.  The  others,  like  myself,  were  on  8-bour  shifts  and  rotated  through  both  day 
and  night.  The  films  were  all  photofluorograms  on  the  selectees.  They  were  read  wet 
and  I’m  sore  were  subject  to  many  errors.  We  did  approximately  100  of  these  an  hour. 
The  films  of  the  inductees  and  ofllcers  being  separated  were  on  14-  x  17-inch  films  and 
were  read  dry.  There  were  about  300  of  these  and  there  should  have  been  very  little 
error  in  this  group.  I  would  say  that  this  was  the  low  point  of  my  Army  career.  None 
of  the  radioiogists  were  pleased  with  the  tremendous  number  of  wet  readings  and  all  of 
08  felt  that  normal  errors  were  unavoidable. 

Dr.  (formerly  Lieutenant  Colonel,  MC)  Richard  Schatzki,  also  in  1961, 
wrote  as  follows : 

I  spent  3  months  in  the  induction  station  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  another  3  months 
at  the  induction  station  at  Baltimore.  In  both  places,  civilian  radiologists  had  appoint¬ 
ments  to  read  films  although  an  Army  radiologist  was  present  full  time  at  the  stations. 
In  other  words,  I  found  myself  confronted  with  a  large  number  of  civilian  consultants, 
some  of  them  excellent,  others  not  so  good.  If  I  had  intended  to — and  apparently  some 
of  my  predecessors  did  so — I  could  have  confined  myself  to  the  supervision  of  the  adminis- 
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trative  aspects  of  the  statiou.  For  this,  someone  with  radiological  knowledge  wonld 
not  have  been  necessary.  On  the  other  band,  as  soon  as  I  started  to  work  actively  at 
these  stations  the  consultants  really  became  superfluous.  I  believe  that  there  are  two 
ways  In  which  this  could  be  bandied  in  the  future.  There  could  either  be  an  Army 
radiologist  at  the  station,  who  would  run  the  station  administratively  and  professionally, 
or  if  not  enough  Army  radiologists  should  be  available  for  such  an  arrangement,  the 
civilian  radiologist  could  do  the  professional  work  and  the  nonradiological  oflicer  could 
run  the  administrative  side.  The  assignment  to  such  an  induction  station  is  professionally 
obviously  not  so  desirable  as  one  to  a  hospital.  However,  it  need  not  be  quite  so  boring 
as  it  might  appear.  A  younger  man  may  learn  quite  a  bit  about  the  broad  spectrum  of 
normal  variations.  I  have  even  found  that  one  does  not  have  to  be  really  that  young  in 
radiology  to  get  a  certain  stimulation  from  such  a  cross  section  examination  of  the 
population. 

Finally,  Dr.  (formerly  Colonel,  MC)  Joseph  Levitin,  again  in  1961. 
wrote : 

I,  as  a  major  in  the  Medical  Reserve,  was  called  to  active  duty  the  17th  of  December, 
1941,  and  assigned  to  recruiting  and  Inductive  service.  Ninth  Corps  Area.  This  was 
located  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Ninth  Corps  Area. 
This  was  to  be  a  temporary  assignment  and  I  was  to  establish  a  photoroentgen  unit 
which  was  to  be  installed  in  all  the  induction  stations.  At  the  time  I  reported,  physical 
examinations  for  induction  were  taking  place  at  the  State  armory,  but  plans  were  already 
underway  for  the  moving  to  a  central  location  of  their  own.  Until  the  photoroentgen 
equipment  arrived,  chest  X-rays  were  being  made  in  private  laboratories.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  with  private  radiologists  to  take  chest  Dims  on  the  inductees.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  men  at  a  time  were  transported  by  truck  (supplied  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps) 
to  the  various  private  ofSces.  Reports  were  submitted  that  day. 

I  busied  myself  with  plans  of  the  new  installation,  although  information  as  to  what 
to  expect  was  minimal  *  *  * .  In  the  new  installation,  it  was  decided  that  the  inductees 
would  first  visit  the  laboratory,  leave  a  specimen  of  urine,  have  their  blood  drawn,  then 
have  the  chest  X-ray.  From  there  they  would  proceed  along  the  usual  routine  of  their 
physical  examination.  By  the  time  they  arrived  for  the  final  evaluation,  the  chest  films 
wonld  be  processed  and  I  would  read  them  wet  unless  further  study  was  needed. 

In  the  construction  of  the  X-ray  room,  no  provision  was  made  for  insulating  the 
radiographic  room.  No  lead  for  the  walls  was  included  in  the  construction  plans.  The 
Ninth  Corps  Area  Headquarters  was  still  in  San  Francisco,  but  was  in  the  process  of 
moving  to  Salt  Lake  City.  There  was  nobody  at  Ninth  Corps  Area  aware  of  the  problem 
of  the  installation  of  radiographic  equipment.  After  being  turned  down  by  Medical 
Supply,  and  by  the  Quartermaster  (as  an  item,  lead  was  not  on  their  list),  I  finally 
landed  at  Engineer  Corps.  There  I  was  told  to  go  ahead  and  purchase  some  lead  on  the 
market  and  submit  the  bill  to  the  surgeon  of  the  Ninth  Corps  Area.  Fortunately,  I 
had  been  in  private  practice  in  San  Francisco  and  had  had  the  experience  of  installing 
X-ray  equipment  in  my  own  office  and  hospitals  and  I  knew  at  once  where  it  could  be 
purchased,  so  without  further  delay  the  walls  were  properly  leaded  •  •  *. 

When  the  equipment  arrived,  we  had  a  General  Electric  photoroentgen  unit,  a 
Picker  tube  stand,  a  Westinghouse  transformer,  and  a  Machlett  tube.  There  were  about 
a  dozen  hangers  of  a  slot  type,  the  type  used  with  lantern  slides,  which  would  hold 
three  4x5  films.  Our  films  were  taken  stereo,  with  two  exposures  to  a  4  x  10  film. 
There  was  no  dryer. 

The  greatest  problem  we  had  was  the  wear  on  the  tube.  Even  though  we  kept 
within  the  ratings  of  the  tube  the  heat  dissipation  was  not  rapid  enough.  A  rotating 
anode  tube  was  required.  We  were  processing  up  to  400  men  a  day  and  completing  the 
examination  by  1 :00  P.M.  At  the  rate  we  were  going  the  tube  would  not  last  for 
10,000  exposures  and  more  likely  only  5,000.  I  wrote  to  the  surgeon  of  the  Ninth  Corps 
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Area  requesting  a  rotating  anode  tube  and  brought  the  situation  to  my  commanding 
officer.  The  train  ieft  for  the  reception  center  at  Monterey  at  1 :00  P.M.  If  the  men  were 
not  processed  in  time  for  that  train  it  meant  a  hotel  room  and  two  meals  in  San 
Francisco,  which  was  a  greater  cost  than  a  new  tube  per  day.  It  was  decided  to  rush 
the  processing  through  and  replace  X-ray  tubes. 
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Named  General  Hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior 

A.  Bradley  Soule,  M.D.,  and  Benjamin  Coplenum,  M.D. 

Section  I.  Administrative  Considerations 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  history  of  radiology  in  the  named  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior  during  World  War  II  has  not  been  easy  to  prepare.  Annual  reports 
were  required  from  all  these  hospitals,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  tribute 
to  the  taken-for-granted  excellence  of  the  radiologic  service  in  them  that  in 
many  respects  the  account  of  the  service  in  the  reports  was  almost  perfunctory. 
Many  times,  the  report  of  the  succeeding  year  was  little  more  than  a  repetition 
of  the  report  of  the  preceding  year. 

Complimentary  as  this  situation  may  be  to  radiology,  it  is  not  conducive 
to  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  history.  In  addition,  the  death  of  Col.  Byrl 
R.  Kirklin,  MC,  Consultant  in  Radiology,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General, 
while  this  volume  was  still  in  the  planning  stage,  removed  an  invaluable  source 
of  information  on  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  (and  on  a  great 
many  other  subjects) .  It  has  been  possible  for  the  authors  of  this  chapter  to 
prepare  it  only  because  of  the  generous  help  they  received  from  many  of  their 
confreres  who  served  in  these  hospitals  during  the  war  and  who  took  the 
time  to  search  out  their  personal  papers  and  to  write  their  personal  recollec¬ 
tions.  Their  names  are  listed  elsewhere  (p.  xxiii). 

By  Army  regulations,  general  hospitals  had  the  mission  of  studying,  ob¬ 
serving,  and  treating  the  more  obscure  and  complicated  cases.  The  mission  of 
their  departments  of  radiology  is  implicit  in  that  statement.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  care  for  such  patients  without  the  aid  of  diagnostic  radiology. 

The  66  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  during  World  War  II 
operated  for  varying  periods  of  time  (/).  Barnes  General  Hospital,  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash.,  received  its  first  patient  on  16  April  1941,  8  months  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  and  disposed  of  its  last  patient  on  14  December 
1945.  Ream  General  Hospital,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  became  operational  on  10 
September  1943  and  received  its  last  patient  on  21  July  1944.  It  had  been 
an  Army  Air  Forces  station  hospital  before  it  began  to  operate  as  a  general 
hospital.  A  few  other  general  hospitals  had  also  served  as  Army  Air  Forces 
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station  liospitals.  Four  general  hospitals  served  camps  in  the  Zone  of  In¬ 
terior  :  U.S.  Army  General  Hospital,  Camp  Butner,  N.C.,  U.S.  Army  General 
Hospital,  Camp  Carson,  Colo.,  TT.S.  Army  General  Hospital,  Camp  Edwards, 
Mass.,  and  U.S.  Army  General  Hospital,  Camp  Pickett,  Va.  These  hospitals, 
formerly  Army  Service  Forces  station  hospitals,  began  to  function  as  general 
hospitals  on  30  January  1945,  and  all  reverted  to  the  camps  they  were  serving 
between  December  1945  and  April  1946. 

The  bed  capacity  of  the  named  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior 
ranged  from  921  beds  at  Damall  General  Hospital,  Danville,  Ky.,  to  5,350 
beds  at  Halloran  General  Hospital  on  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Practically  every  general  hospital  served  as  a  center  for  one  or  more 
specialties.  Kennedy  General  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  served  as  a  center 
for  neurology,  general  and  orthopedic  surgery,  thoracic  surgery,  neurosurgery, 
and  psychiatry.  Halloran  General  Hospital  served  as  a  center  for  neurology, 
general  and  orthopedic  surgery,  and  neurosurgery,  and  several  hundred  pa¬ 
tients  were  under  definitive  specialized  treatment  there  at  all  times.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  function,  however,  was  the  reception  of  casualties  from  overseas,  who 
were  retained  only  long  enough  for  triage,  to  be  certain  that  they  were  in 
condition  to  be  moved  to  other  hospitals  throughout  the  country  for  further 
care.  DeWitt  General  Hospital,  Auburn,  Calif.,  which  was  a  center  for 
general  medicine,  neurology,  neurosurgery,  vascular  surgery,  and  psychiatry, 
made,  at  the  peak  of  its  operation,  from  3,000  to  3,600  diagnostic  roentgeno¬ 
grams  per  month  and  had  from  700  to  800  orthopedic  patients  in  its  wards  at 
all  times.  The  hospital  at  Camp  Forrest,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  Prisoner  of  War 
Hospital  No.  2,  was,  as  its  name  implies,  operated  entirely  for  prisoners  of 
war.  It  was  formerly  an  Army  Service  Forces  station  hospital.  It  had  a  bed 
capacity  of  2,500  and  operated  from  21  October  1944  to  15  December  1945. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  while  most  of  the  population  of  the 
general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  was  military,  some  of  these  installa¬ 
tions  also  served  dependents  of  officers  and  servicemen,  maternity  patients,  and 
retired  officers  and  their  wives  and  dependents.  The  ages  of  the  patients  thus 
ranged  from  pediatric  to  geriatric.  Walter  Keed  General  Hospital,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  had  a  notably  wide  range  of  patients. 

The  organization  of  the  radiologic  department  in  any  general  hospital 
depended  upon  the  volume  of  its  work  and  its  specialized  mission.  The  serv¬ 
ices  which  radiology  was  called  upon  to  supply  are  obvious  in  the  statements 
just  made  about  general  hospitals  and  will  be  pointed  out  in  detail  later  in 
this  chapter. 

General  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  had  opportunities  for  special 
studies  and  research  projects  which  were  difficult  or  actually  impossible  in 
general  hospitals  overseas.  These  studies  are  also  discussed  later  in  this 
chapter  (p.  166). 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  ROUTINE 

In  most  general  hospitals,  at  the  beginning  of  U.S.  participation  in  World 
War  II,  the  X-ray  department  was  a  subsection  of  the  surgical  service.  In 
many  hospitals,  before  the  war  ended,  it  was  a  separate  service,  reporting 
directly  to  the  commanding  officer. 

In  newly  constructed  hospitals,  radiologic  personnel  had  to  develop  their 
own  organization  and  routine.  In  hospitals  which  had  previously  operated, 
the  existing  organization  could  usually  be  continued,  though  often  with  some 
modifications.  In  an  occasional  hospital,  such  as  Walter  Reed  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  organization  and  routines  were  so  efficient  that  practically  no  modification 
was  necessary  in  them  during  the  entire  war,  beyond  such  changes  as  were 
required  by  the  increasing  workload.  Col.  William  LeR.  Thompson,  MC, 
had  been  chief  of  the  radiologic  service  until  September  1942,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Aubrey  O.  Hampton,  MC. 

Each  hospital  devised  its  own  working  routine,  based  upon  requisitions 
sent  in  the  day  before  the  examination  was  desired.  The  requisition  on 
standard  form  WD  MD  55K,  Radiologic  Report,  specified  the  part  of  the 
body  to  be  examined  and  the  provisional  diagnosis.  Emergency  and  bedside 
examinations  were  clearly  indicated.  Films  were  numbered  in  sequence.  A 
simple  daybook  was  kept,  which  contained  essential  data  (usually  the  patient’s 
serial  number  and  name,  the  type  of  examination,  the  provisional  diagnosis, 
the  number  of  films  used  and  their  size,  and  special  notes  when  they  were 
warranted).  Reports  and  films  were  filed  by  whatever  plan  the  individual 
hospital  devised.  Films  were  usually  filed  numerically  and  reports,  by  the 
patient’s  serial  number  or  name  or,  occasionally,  under  both  categories. 

Many  hospitals  made  it  a  practice  to  keep  special  records  of  interesting 
or  unusual  cases,  for  use  at  conferences,  for  later  analyses,  or  for  other 
reasons.  Such  a  record,  handwritten,  was  carefully  kept  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  and  the  book  in  which  the  material  was  entered  had  become 
of  great  value  when  it  disappeared,  whether  by  careless  handling  or  pilferage 
was  never  discovered. 

It  was  most  important,  from  every  standpoint,  that  when  special  examina¬ 
tions  were  ordered,  such  as  gastrointestinal  studies,  barium  enemas,  and 
cholecystograms  and  similar  procedures,  the  patients  should  be  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  Each  ward  officer  was  provided  with  the  precise  details  to  be 
followed  for  each  study.  As  a  rule,  the  routine  of  preparation  was  essentially 
the  same  as  that  used  in  civilian  departments  of  radiology.  The  instructions 
used  at  Bruns  General  Hospital,  Santa  Fe,  N.Mex.,  were  incorporated  in  the 
“Professional  Manual”  adapted  for  use  there  by  Maj.  George  J.  Kastler,  MC, 
Chief,  Medical  Service,  from  the  standing  operating  procedures  used  at 
Lovell  General  Hospital,  Ayers,  Mass. 

The  efficiency  of  an  X-ray  department  was  largely  judged  by  the  speed 
with  which  it  produced  films  and  reported  them.  At  Thayer  General  Hospital, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  chief  of  the  service,  Maj.  Joseph  McK.  Ivie,  MC,  required 
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that  films  be  read  three  times  daily  and  that  the  dictation  be  given  directly 
to  the  typist.  This  plan  permitted  the  majority  of  reports  to  be  placed  on 
the  patients’  charts  the  day  of  the  examination,  thus  expediting  their  treat¬ 
ment  and,  in  turn,  expediting  the  turnover  of  hospital  beds.  It  required, 
however,  what  a  good  many  hospitals  did  not  have,  typists  capable  of  taking 
dictation  directly  on  the  machine. 

PERSONNEL 
Medical  Officers 

The  subject  of  radiologic  officers  is  fully  covered  elsewhere  in  this  volume 
(p.  19)  and  not  much  need  be  said  about  it  in  this  chapter. 

The  chiefs  of  service  in  named  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior 
were  usually  qualified  radiologists,  many  of  them  teachers  in  medical  schools 
and  most  of  them  already  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Radiology.  The 
others  had  sufficient,  or  almost  sufficient,  qualifications  for  certification.  It  was 
entirely  logical  that  well-qualified  men  should  head  these  radiologic  services, 
for,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  most  difficult  and  most  obscure  cases  found 
their  way  to  general  hospitals,  particularly  to  those  in  which  multiple  spe¬ 
cialty  centers  were  located.  Each  named  general  hospital  was  by  its  very 
nature  a  center  for  diagnostic  radiology.  Moreover,  all  specialty  centers  were 
cooperative  endeavors.  Their  success  was  in  large  measure  due  to  that  fact, 
and  in  all  of  them,  there  was  obvious  need  for  skilled  radiologic  service. 

A  few  of  the  smaller  general  hospitals  had  only  one  radiologist.  The 
larger  hospitals  had  two  or,  occasionally,  three,  though  the  assistants  were 
frequently  less  well  trained  than  the  chief  and  were  occasionally  officers  who, 
with  little  or  no  radiologic  experience,  were,  however,  able  to  work  com¬ 
petently  under  proper  supervision. 

It  was  not  possible,  of  course,  particularly  as  the  war  progressed  and  the 
need  for  radiologists  increased,  to  permit  officers  to  select  their  own  assign¬ 
ments,  but  the  staffing  of  the  service  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  presents 
an  interesting  illustration  of  how  far,  when  circumstances  permitted,  the 
Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  would  go  to  secure  radiologists  of  the  highest 
standing  and  experience.  Dr.  Hampton,  Radiologist  in  Chief  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston,  and  Associate  in  Radiology  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  was  eager  to  volunteer  for  service,  but  neither  the  hospital  nor  the 
school  would  release  him  unless  he  were  given  rank  and  position  equivalent  to 
his  civilian  rank  and  position.  The  Surgeon  General  initiated  the  fulfillment 
of  these  requirements  by  offering  him  a  colonelcy  and  the  position  of  Chief, 
Radiology  Service,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital.  He  was  also  given  the 
privilege  of  choosing  his  assistant.  He  named  for  this  position  Capt.  George 
M.  Wyatt,  MC,  also  a  diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of  Radiology.  The 
workload  at  this  hospital  was  always  heavy,  and  during  most  of  the  war,  the 
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diagnostic  X-ray  section  operated  with  3  radiologists,  18  noncommi'^sioned 
and  enlisted  technicians,  a  civilian  stenographer,  and  4  civilian  file  clerks. 

In  a  few  of  the  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  Medical  Admin¬ 
istrative  Corps  officers  were  assigned  to  X-ray  services  and  were  able  to 
handle  a  great  deal  of  the  routine  of  administration,  leaving  the  chief  of 
service  more  time  for  his  professional  responsibilities. 

Circumstances  at  times  militated  against  the  most  efficient  use  of  both 
personnel  and  equipment.  At  Tilton  General  Hospital,  Wrightstown,  N.J., 
for  instance,  two  radiology  sections  were  operated,  one  at  the  hospital  proper 
and  the  other  at  Fort  Dix,  a  mile  away.  Both  departments  were  well  equipped, 
but  the  division  required  more  personnel  than  a  single  service  would  have 
required. 

Enlisted  Personnel 

In  hospitals  of  the  Zone  of  Interior,  as  in  hospitals  overseas,  enlisted 
technicians  performed  invaluable  work  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 
At  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital  in  Denver,  Colo.,  for  instance,  seven  enlisted 
and  seven  civilian  technicians  carried  out  61,303  examinations  in  1945.  The 
training  of  technicians  is  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  (p.  40),  but  it  should 
be  pointed  out  here  that  many  technicians  who  assumed  their  duties  after 
only  limited  theoretical  training,  and  with  little  or  no  practical  experience,  by 
energy  and  devotion  developed  into  highly  competent  personnel.  More  than 
one  hospital  report  mentioned  that,  as  time  passed,  a  greatly  increased  work¬ 
load  was  carried  by  fewer  technicians  than  had  been  required  for  smaller 
loads,  the  explanation  being  increased  experience,  hard  work,  long  hours,  and 
the  men’s  desire  to  do  their  part  in  helping  to  win  the  war. 

Radiology  departments  in  general  hospitals  had  to  provide  24-hour  serv¬ 
ice,  and  night  and  Sunday  calls  were  always  the  responsibility  of  enlisted 
personnel,  since  civil  service,  under  which  all  civilian  employees  worked,  made 
no  provision  for  on-call  status.  This  problem  was  nicely  solved  at  Battey 
General  Hospital,  Rome,  Ga.,  and  Halloran  General  Hospital,  where  Seventh 
Day  Adventists,  who  for  religious  reasons  wished  to  be  off  duty  on  Saturdays, 
willingly  took  over  the  Sunday  duties. 

Technicians  were  always  in  short  supply,  and  many  competent  men  were 
lost  to  named  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  when  they  received 
oversea  assignments.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  enlisted  men  were  re¬ 
placed  by  Wacs.  Later,  as  Wacs  were  also  sent  overseas,  the  departments 
were  largely  manned  by  civilians  and  enlisted  personnel  who  had  been 
physically  disqualified  for  oversea  service.  In  1944  and  1945,  a  number  of 
enlisted  men  and  Wacs,  returned  from  overseas,  were  assigned  to  radiology 
services  in  Zone  of  Interior  general  hospitals.  Prisoners  of  war  were  often 
utilized  as  darkroom  technicians  and  for  other  duties  that  did  not  involve 
handling  U.S.  Army  patients  (p.  148). 

Technicians  were  usually  permitted  to  remain  in  the  positions  for  which 
they  had  been  trained,  but  there  were  occasional  exceptions.  In  December 
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1944,  when  a  complete  X-ray  department  was  opened  at  Edgewood,  2  miles 
from  Mason  General  Hospital,  Brentwood,  T^ng  Island,  X.Y.,  the  need  for 
technicians  was  considerably  increased.  This  hospital,  however,  served  as  a 
debarkation  center  for  neuropsychiatric  casualties  entei’ing  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  so  many  of  these  patients  required  personal  escort  that  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  use  X-ray  technicians  for  this  purpose.  At  times,  as 
a  result,  the  X-ray  service  was  so  undermanned  that  it  had  to  be  closed  for 
all  except  emergency  work.  The  situation  was  paradoxical:  The  larger  the 
number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital,  the  less  work  could  be  done  in 
the  X-ray  department  because  its  technicians  were  on  escort  detail.  At  the 
same  time,  the  need  for  radiologic  services  was  increased  because  many  of  the 
returning  casualties  also  required  definitive  care.  The  dilemma  was  unre¬ 
solved  when  the  war  in  Europe  ended. 

Experienced  Regular  Army  enlisted  personnel  were  also  of  great  help  to 
newly  inducted  radiologic  officers.  When  Colonel  Hampton  and  Captain 
Wyatt  assumed  their  duties  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  the  only  Regu¬ 
lar  Army  technician  in  the  department  was  Sgt.  Walter  P.  Miller,  who  had 
worked  for  some  time  under  Colonel  Thompson,  the  former  chief  of  the 
X-ray  Section.  Sergeant  Miller  served  as  head  technician,  instructing  the 
rest  of  the  technical  staff,  enlisted  men,  and  Wacs,  most  of  whom  had  had  no 
previous  technical  experience.  He  also  handled  the  paperwork  and  initiated 
his  new  superiors,  who  were  totally  inexperienced  in  Army  matters,  in  the 
administrative  side  of  their  duties.  Captain  Wyatt,  in  1960,  wrote  of  the 
assistance  Sergeant  Miller  had  furnished  him  (Captain  Wyatt)  in  his  capacity 
as  property  officer,  with  the  responsibility  for  close  to  $200,000  of  Government- 
issue  property;  The  day  before  Captain  Wyatt  was  separated  from  service, 
the  property  inventory  was  short  only  one  bucket,  and  Sergeant  Miller  found 
that  early  next  morning. 

Civilian  Personnel 

Before  the  war  ended,  there  was  scarcely  a  general  hospital  in  which 
civilian  employees  were  not  working  as  technicians  as  well  as  clerical  and 
secretarial  personnel,  who  were  required  in  large  numbers  in  all  X-ray  depart¬ 
ments.  At  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  for  instance,  in  1945,  there  were  7 
civilian  technicians  and  11  civilian  typists  and  clerks. 

Of  inestimable  value  in  many  of  the  named  general  hospitals  were  the 
volunteer  workers,  such  as  the  Gray  Ladies  and  the  nurses’  aides  supplied  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  other  organizations.  At  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  where  most  of  the  Gray  Ladies  were  wives  of  officers,  their  devoted, 
intelligent,  and  interested  service  resulted  in  an  appreciable  saving  of  man¬ 
power.  Nurses  were  not  assigned  to  the  diagnostic  section  of  the  X-ray 
service.  Nurses’  aides,  however,  assisted  in  some  gastrointestinal  examinations 
of  all  female  patients  and  provided  other  help  of  a  nontechnical  nature.  One 
of  them,  Mrs.  Carl  Pforzheimer,  worked  many  hours  in  the  fluoroscopic  room 
and  developed  such  split-second  timing  in  passing  spot-film  cassettes  to  the 
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radiologists  that  some  of  the  Army  line  officers  examined  commented  that  she 
would  have  made  a  good  member  of  a  guncrew. 

TRAINING 
Medical  Officers 

When  the  Army  School  of  Roentgenology  was  located  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  (p.  26),  Captain  Wyatt  and  Capt.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Charles 
L.  Hinkel,  MC,  assisted  with  some  of  the  teaching  and  found  it,  Captain 
Wyatt  recalls,  a  most  stimulating  experience.  When  the  school  was  moved  to 
Memphis,  the  loss  of  this  stimulus  was  keenly  felt,  Captain  Wyatt  comments, 
and  was  the  only  really  serious  deficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  radiologic 
service.  In  his  opinion,  the  young  officers  assigned  to  the  X-ray  service  were 
deprived,  by  the  relocation  of  the  school,  of  experiences  by  which  they  might 
well  have  profited,  in  view  of  the  wealth  of  teachiiig  material  and  teaching 
talent  available.  The  diagnostic  load,  moreover,  was  so  heavy  that  while 
student  officers  were  gaining  practical  experience  they  could  also  have  been 
very  helpful  in  the  department. 

Radiologic  training  was  available  at  medical  schools  located  near  general 
hospitals.  Halloran  General  Hospital  was  particularly  fortimate  in  this 
respect  because  of  its  location  in  a  borough  of  New  York  City.  Advanced 
training  was  also  given  at  a  number  of  general  hospitals,  including  Bushnell 
General  Hospital,  Brigham  City,  Utah,  Lawson  General  Hospital,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  McGuire  General  Hospital,  Richmond,  Va.,  Schick  General  Hospital, 
Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Thayer  General  Hospital.  Medical  Department  tech¬ 
nicians  schools  were  in  operation  at  some  of  these  hospitals,  and  the  school 
instructors  were  most  cooperative.  The  number  of  officers  who  received  train¬ 
ing  at  them  was  quite  large.  For  example,  12  were  trained  at  Lawson  General 
Hospital  in  1942,  and  18  were  trained  at  Schick  General  Hospital  in  1944. 

When  hospital  units  destined  for  oversea  service  were  stationed  on  the 
post  with  general  hospitals,  their  indoctrination  for  oversea  duties  was  part 
of  the  teaching  function  of  the  general  hospital.  The  training  was  most 
successful  when,  as  at  Bushnell  General  Hospital,  officer  personnel  were,  in 
effect,  made  an  integral  part  of  the  department  activities. 

Practices  in  regard  to  radiologists  in  replacement  pools  differed  from 
hospital  to  hospital.  In  some  hospitals,  officers  were  made  an  integral  part  of 
the  X-ray  service,  though,  since  most  of  them  had  not  had  adequate  previous 
training,  they  were,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help 
on  a  busy  service.  At  O’Reilly  General  Hospital,  Springfield,  Mo.,  for 
instance,  only  2  of  the  11  officers  assigned  to  the  X-ray  department  from  the 
replacement  pool  had  had  sufficient  previous  training  to  be  of  any  radiologic 
help.  At  some  hospitals,  officers  assigned  to  the  X-ray  service  for  training 
simply  observed. 

At  Lovell  General  Hospital,  replacement  pools  contained  large  numbers 
of  officers  in  1942-43,  when  they  were  awaiting  assignment,  and  later  in  the 
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war,  when  they  were  returning  from  oversea  duties.  It  was  the  practice  of 
the  X-ray  service  to  offer  work  to  the  officers  who  wanted  it.  Many  of  them 
did  not:  Early  in  the  war,  a  number  of  them  had  just  left  busy  private 
practices  and  preferred  to  relax.  Later,  when  they  had  returned  from  over¬ 
seas,  some  did  not  want  work  either,  because  reunion  with  their  families  and 
preparations  for  return  to  civilian  life  were  of  greater  interest. 

Technicians 

In  all  hospitals,  enlisted  technicians  received  a  great  deal  of  informal 
on-the-job  training.  At  DeWitt  General  Hospital  in  1944,  the  radiologic 
personnel  gave  3,842  hours  of  this  kind  of  training  to  enlisted  personnel  and 
to  some  civilian  personnel.  At  Schick  General  Hospital  in  1943,  29  tech¬ 
nicians,  including  7  without  previous  X-ray  technical  experience,  were  trained, 
or  given  additional  training,  for  the  8th  and  91st  General  Hospitals  tem¬ 
porarily  on  the  post.  The  training  included  lectures,  demonstrations,  posi¬ 
tioning  for  all  types  of  examinations,  darkroom  technique,  office  routine,  and 
operation  of  the  mobile  field  unit.  A  number  of  radiologic  technicians  were 
also  trained  at  Newton  D.  Baker  General  Hospital,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va., 
Billings  General  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Brooke  General  Hospital,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  Deshon  General  Hospital,  Butler,  Pa.,  Thomas  M.  England 
General  Hospital,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  Fletcher  General  Hospital,  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Moore  General 
Hospital,  Swannanoa,  N.C.,  and  Nichols  General  Hospital,  Louisville,  Ky. 
These  hospitals  were  especially  suited  for  this  work  by  reason  of  their  facili¬ 
ties  and  staffs. 

Hospitals  varied  in  their  teaching  methods.  At  Fletcher  General  Hospital, 
each  new  student  was  assigned  to  an  experienced  technician,  who  taught  him 
the  practical  aspects  of  his  work.  All  students  attended  two  lectures  each 
week  on  the  basic  principles  of  X-ray  physics  and  techniques.  After  3  to  6 
months,  depending  upon  progress  and  aptitude,  the  student  was  given  the 
responsibility,  under  supervision,  for  some  of  the  departmental  work.  Since 
trained  technicians  were  difficult  to  hold,  it  was  the  policy  to  have  two  or 
three  men  in  training  at  all  times;  otherwise,  the  department  might  be  sud¬ 
denly  depleted  of  skilled  personnel  and  its  efficiency  greatly  impaired. 

Formal  Medical  Department  schools  for  enlisted  technicians  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  Lawson  General  Hospital,  O’Reilly 
General  Hospital,  and  William  Beaumont  General  Hospital,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
The  medical  officers  who  staffed  these  schools  and  other  courses  for  technicians 
rendered  a  most  important  and  noteworthy  service.^ 

i  Radiologists  fully  appreciated  the  work  of  these  Instructors,  whether  it  was  formal  or  informal. 
The  officers  who  served  under  the  editor  of  this  volume.  Dr.  (then  Colonel,  MC)  Kenneth  D.  A. 
Allen,  still  hold  him  in  fond  and  affectionate  regard.  When  they  gather  every  year  or  two  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  in  his  honor,  at  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Radiological  Society  of  North  America, 
they  never  fail  to  recall  his  ability  to  take  farm  boys  and  factory  workers  and,  within  a  few  weeks, 
turn  them  into  competent  technicians.  The  plaque  houorlng  him  for  his  work  as  Consultant  in 
Radiology,  European  theater,  was  presented  to  him  at  one  of  these  meetings  (flg.  37). — A.  B.  S.  and 
B.  C. 
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PiouRK  37. — Plaque  presented  to  Col.  Kenneth  D.  A. 
Allen,  MC,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  Consultant 
in  Radiology,  European  theater. 


Although  the  technicians  schools  were  organized  and  activated  without 
much  time  for  planning,  they  handled  a  phenomenally  large  number  of 
students.  The  school  at  O’Reilly  General  Hospital,  which  was  opened  on  6 
July  1942,  had  367  students  in  its  first  group,  51  of  whom  were  training  as 
X-ray  technicians.  All  but  2  of  the  51  completed  the  course  satisfactorily  and 
were  graduated  with  the  first  (complete)  class  of  341  technicians  at  the  end 
of  September  1942.  The  capacity  of  the  school,  originally  set  at  1,000,  was 
shortly  increased  to  1,750,  and  the  X-ray,  dental,  and  laboratory  sections  were 
obliged  to  conduct  day  and  night  classes  to  carry  the  load. 

In  September  1944,  the  school  at  O’Reilly  General  Hospital  received  four 
women  from  nearby  Drury  and  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  Colleges  to 
train  as  X-ray  technicians. 

Medical  Department  Technicians  School 
Lawson  General  Hospital 

The  technicians  school  at  Lawson  General  Hospital  {2)  was  activated  on 
1  July  1942,  and  the  following  data,  from  the  annual  report  of  the  X-ray 
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section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  30  June  1944,  are  indicative  of  its  growth 
and  activities ; 

On  1  July  1943,  12  months  after  activation  of  the  school,  teaching  personnel  had 
expanded  from  an  initial  strength  of  20  offlcers  and  35  enliste<l  men  to  54  officers  and 
163  enlisted  men.  During  the  first  year,  5,390  technicians  had  been  graduated.  The 
accelerated  program  in  operation  during  this  year  required  two  shifts  a  day,  the  train¬ 
ing  day  beginning  at  0600  hours  and  ending  at  2200  hours.  Effective  September  1943, 
the  authorized  allotment  of  trainees  was  reduced  to  1,000  and  the  last  night  class  was 
graduated  in  November  1943.  In  March  1944,  however,  the  authorized  allotment  had  to 
be  raised  to  2,000  and  In  April  1944,  teaching  In  two  shifts  a  day  had  to  be  resumed. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  school  was  entirely  separate  from  the  Lawson  General 
Hospital  staff.  During  the  accelerated  courses  given  in  the  first  year  of  operation,  the 
radiologic  instructional  staff  consisted  of  6  meilical  officers  and  12  enlisted  men.  During 
1943-44,  it  consisted  of  three  medical  officers  (one  major  and  two  captains),  eight 
enlisted  men,  and  one  Wac. 

Course  of  study. — The  stated  mission  of  the  X-ray  section  of  the  school  was  to 
develop  enlisted  men  with  “an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  operation  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  X-ray  equipment  and  an  efficient  degree  of  manipulative  skill  for  all  types  of 
radiographic  procedures  so  that  they  can  properly  function  in  fi.ved  and  mobile  installa¬ 
tions  of  the  Medical  Department.”  X-ray,  dental,  and  laboratory  technicians  were  also 
given  enough  instruction  in  emergency  medical  care,  malaria  control,  and  intravenous 
therapy  for  them  to  perform  efficiently.  In  emergencies,  as  medical  corpsmen. 

The  course  at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  originally  3  months  in  length,  was  Increased 
on  29  August  1943  to  4  months  and  was  varied,  as  time  passe<l.  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  students  and  the  contingencies  which  arose  overseas,  as  evident  in  comments 
received  from  theaters  of  operations.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  the  Consultant  in 
Radiology,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  acting  on  such  information,  recommended  that 
the  technicians  schools  emphasize  the  importance  of  developing,  fixing,  and  washing  of 
films  and  the  recognition  of  wornout  solutions. 

The  first  4  weeks  of  the  3-month  course  were  devoted  to  basic  theoretical  principles 
and  to  practical  aspects  of  electricity  and  the  production  of  X-rays,  to  the  construction 
and  use  of  X-ray  units  and  the  accessory  equipment,  and  to  various  phases  of  darkroom 
construction  and  technique.  Both  routine  and  .specializetl  procetlures  were  covered,  and 
much  time  was  devoted  to  radiograpiiy  of  simulated  casualties  under  field  conditions. 
Clinical  experience  was  provided  by  patients  hospitalized  in  the  school  infirmary,  as 
well  as  at  local  hospitals. 

The  increased  time  for  the  course  authorized  in  August  1943  was  devoted  to  practical 
work.  Ten  days  were  devoted  to  maintenance  and  repairs  of  all  types  of  field  equipment: 
5  days  to  field  duty,  including  foreign  body  localization,  u.se  of  the  biplane  marker  and 
orienting  devices  (p.  75),  and  packing,  assembly,  and  use  of  field  equipment;  and  15 
days  to  hospital  training,  which  provided  practical  experience  in  tlie  use  of  equipment 
and  the  handling  of  patients.  The  added  time  proved  to  be  of  great  value,  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  engendered  self-confidence  in  the  new  technicians  and  enhanced  their 
ability  to  handle  both  machines  and  patients. 

During  the  fourth  month,  the  students  were  divided  into  two  groups,  one  for  hos¬ 
pital  practice  and  the  other  for  the  so-called  troubleshooting  course  and  field  practice: 
the  groups  were  interchanged  at  the  middle  of  each  month. 

In  the  troubleshooting  class,  the  approach  was  entirely  through  conferences  and 
practical  exercises,  with  great  emphasis  on  the  latter  phase  of  instruction.  .\  simplified, 
systematic  procedure  was  carried  out  for  the  isolation  of  trouble  in  the  field  unit.  Spe¬ 
cific  operating  difficulties  were  created  in  the  equipment,  and  eadi  student  was  required 
to  diagnose  and  isolate  them  and  to  correct  them  if  possible. 

Clinical  experience,  as  already  noted,  was  secured  at  tlie  school  infirmary,  at  Lawson 
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General  Hospital,  and  at  five  hospitals  in  Atlanta,  whicli  <ooperate«l  in  the  progi’ani. 
School  military  pei'sonnel  were  also  exainine«l,  and  routine  roentgenograms  were  made  of 
345  civilian  hospital  employees.  For  hospital  practice,  students  were  divided  into  small 
groups,  never  more  than  four,  and  were  sent  to  the  i-oinniunity  liospitals,  where  they 
received  individual  attention  and  consideralde  practical  experience,  since  all  hospitals, 
being  short  of  manpower,  utilized  the  te<-hnicians  to  the  fullest.  The  proximity  of  all 
the  hospitals  to  the  school  permitted  close  supervision  of  the  trainees  by  the  school 
faculty. 

As  time  passed,  more  and  more  emphasis  was  place<l  upon  individualized  instruction. 
A  reduction  in  the  number  of  trainees  in  1943-44,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  equipment, 
made  this  possible.  Fine  cooperation  was  received  from  all  sections  of  Lawson  General 
Hospital,  particularly  from  the  surgical  section. 

At  the  end  of  his  tour  of  hospital  duty,  each  student  submitted  a  comprehensive 
report  of  the  work  he  had  performe<l.  Examinations  given  at  the  end  of  each  course 
were  comprehensive  and  designed  to  test  the  student's  knowledge  of  both  theory  and 
practice.  Much  time  and  thought  were  put  into  developing  examinations  which  would 
instruct  as  well  as  test,  and  eventually,  an  extensive  tile  of  questions  was  created. 

Equipment. — The  school  began  with  certain  basic  equipment  and  soon  acquirerl  what¬ 
ever  additional  items  were  necessary.  Some  of  it  was  se<-uretl  by  salvage  from  the 
station  hospital  at  Fort  McPherson,  and  some  was  donated  by  the  General  Electric 
X-Ray  Corp.  from  a  nearby  civilian  hospital.  In  li)44,  new  and  Improved  visual  aid 
material  was  secured,  including  models;  boards  illustrating  machine  circuits;  demon¬ 
stration  material  for  foreign  body  localization  with  the  field  unit;  and  other  diagrams, 
charts,  and  slides.  Appropriate  films  produce«l  by  the  Signal  Corps  and  by  commercial 
film  libraries  were  also  used. 

.V  classroom  in  a  building  near  the  main  X-ray  .section  was  converted  to  a  demon¬ 
stration  workshop  for  the  maintenance  phase  of  the  course,  and  grounds  near  the 
section  were  utilized  for  field  classes. 

Statistical  data. — Of  the  255  students  enrolled  in  the  Medical  Department  Tech¬ 
nicians  School  at  Lawson  General  Hospital  for  X-ray  training  in  1943-44,  116  came  from 
replacement  training  centers ;  117  from  the  Fourth  Sei’vice  Command ;  5  each  from  the 
.Army  Ground  Forces  and  the  .Army  Service  Forces  Unit  Training  Command ;  11  from 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Transportation;  and  1  each  from  the  Eastern  Defense  Com¬ 
mand  and  First  U.S.  Army.  In  general,  students  from  the  replacement  training  centers 
presented  the  best  educational  background.  Students  from  other  sources  often  did  not 
have  the  correct  requirements,  though  an  improvement  was  noted  after  5  April  1944, 
when  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  directed  specific  compliance  with  all  specified 
etlucational  requirements.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  a  number  of  students  without  the 
proper  educational  background  were  able,  by  hard  work  and  intensive  desire,  to  pass  the 
course  and  become  excellent  technicians. 

Of  the  341  students  graduated  as  X-ray  technicians  during  fiscal  1944,  31  had  college 
degrees  and  10  had  less  than  2  years  of  high  school.  Of  the  remainder,  97  had  attended 
college  from  1  to  4  years,  108  were  high  school  graduates,  and  35  had  attended  high 
school  for  2  years  or  more.  The  extent  of  their  previous  education  and  their  Army 
(Ma.ssification  Test  Scores  were  generally  reflected  in  the  final  ratings  the  students 
rweived.  Thus,  27  of  the  31  i-ollege  graduates  hail  excellent  or  superior  ratings,  but  only 
1  of  the  10  students  with  less  than  2  years  of  high  school  was  in  the  group. 

Betwee!!  1  .July  1943  and  30  .June  1944,  the  students  at  the  school  at  Lawson  General 
Hospital  were  able  to  examine  2,975  individual  patients  at  the  school  infirmary  in  2,294 
separate  studies.  Of  these,  1,.581  examinations  were  of  the  chest,  and  374  of  the 
extremities.  The  more  complicated  examinations,  such  as  gastrointestinal  studies,  barium 
enemas,  lironchograms,  and  chidecystograms,  were  usually  made  at  Lawson  General 
Hospital. 

During  1943-44,  the  admissions  in  tlie  X-ray  section  of  the  school  varied  from  59  in 
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May  1944  to  none  in  April  and  in  June  of  that  year.  It  wouid  have  l)een  desirable,  in 
order  to  make  the  best  use  of  teaching  pers<innel  and  equipment,  to  keep  the  admissions 
fairly  constant,  at  an  average  of  about  20  per  month,  but  it  was  realized  that  this  was 
probably  not  possible. 

CONFERENCES 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  an  X-ray  department  was  to  present 
radiographs  of  their  patients  to  medical  officers  and  discuss  the  findings  with 
them.  It  was  equally  important  to  devise  some  sort  of  system  by  which  this 
function  could  be  carried  out  without  the  duplications  of  showing  the  same 
films  to  different  officers  several  times  a  day,  as  well  as  without  constant 
interruption  of  the  work  of  the  department.  No  hospital  ever  solved  the 
problem  completely,  but  departmental  efficiency  was  increased  when  serious 
efforts  were  made  to  solve  it,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  conferences,  which  were 
variously  employed : 

1.  Some  X-ray  departments  scheduled  daily  conferences,  at  specified 
hours,  for  reviewing  the  films  taken  the  previous  day,  both  for  their  own 
personnel  and  for  representatives  of  the  medical  and  surgical  sections. 

2.  Some  departments  scheduled  weekly  conferences,  or  conferences  several 
times  a  week,  with  the  staffs  of  other  sections.  At  Halloran  and  Nichols 
General  Hospitals,  for  instance,  conferences  were  held  daily  at  0800  hours 
with  the  surgical  and  orthopedic  staffs  and  once  weekly  with  the  medical 
staff.  At  Newton  D.  Baker  and  Fletcher  General  Hospitals,  where  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  twice  weekly,  all  the  films  made  since  the  last  conference 
were  demonstrated  and  discussed  in  connection  with  the  clinical  history  in 
each  case.  All  of  these  hospitals  found  that  one  indirect  result  of  this  policy 
was  a  considerable  reduction  in  indiscriminate  requests  for  radiographs,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  the  officers  who  were  requesting  them  were  impressed  by  the 
large  number  of  negative  films  shown  at  each  conference. 

3.  No  matter  what  the  departmental  policy  was  concerning  them,  these 
conferences  were  always  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  and  training  pro¬ 
gram.  At  Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  they  were 
designed  for  this  purpose.  Conferences  were  held  once  a  week  for  the  medical 
and  surgical  services,  with  all  members  of  the  X-ray  section  present,  including 
such  technicians  as  could  be  spared.  Another  conference,  held  every  Saturday 
from  1300  to  1400  hours,  served  as  a  forum  to  acquaint  memb  rs  of  the  staff 
of  all  departments  with  the  most  interesting  and  challenging  cases  en¬ 
countered.  When  the  films  were  interpreted  daily  in  the  department,  the 
interesting  cases  were  listed,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  about  six,  repre¬ 
senting  all  services,  were  selected  for  presentation  the  following  Saturday. 
The  ward  officers  presented  the  findings  in  their  own  cases,  after  which  a 
general  discussion  ensued,  guided  by  members  of  the  X-ray  staff  so  that 
younger  men  on  the  various  services  would  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions 
and  otherwise  participate.  The  greatest  interest  was  always  expressed  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  had  not  been  established  at  the  time  they  were 
originally  presented  and  which  were  brought  up  again  at  later  conferences, 
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after  the  diagnosis  had  been  made.  The  time  spent  on  each  case  depended 
upon  the  interest  of  the  conferees  in  it,  but  it  was  only  occasionally  that  all 
six  cases  listed  for  each  meeting  were  discussed. 

At  Bushnell  (General  Hospital,  where  medical  students  from  Vanderbilt 
University  School  of  Medicine  received  part  of  their  training,  weekly  X-ray 
conferences  were  held  for  them  during  their  6  weeks  of  intership  and  were 
also  attended  by  a  number  of  staff  officers  and  technicians. 

FACILITIES 

Named  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  had  three  types  of  X-ray 
facilities,  depending  upon  the  structure  of  the  hospitals  in  which  the  sections 
were  located : 

1.  The  multistory  permanent  structures,  such  as  Letterman,  Fitzsimons, 
Brooke,  and  Walter  Reed  General  Hospitals,  which  had  been  in  operation 
long  before  World  War  II. 

2.  Converted  buildings  originally  intended  for  civilian  hospitals  and 
sanatoriums  or  for  schools  and  hotels.  In  this  category  were  such  named 
general  hospitals  as  Ream,  which  occupied  The  Breakers,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.; 
Thomas  M.  England,  which  occupied  dial  font  e-Hadden  Hall,  the  Traymore, 
and  several  other  hotels  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.;  Ashford,  which  occupied  the 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.;  Tomey,  which  occupied  El 
Mirador,  Palm  Springs,  Calif.;  and  Gardiner,  which  occupied  the  Chicago 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill.  As  a  rule,  hotels  could  be  readily  adapted  to 
hospital  use,  and  they  were  highly  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
X-ray  department  because  their  elevators  permitted  the  transfer  of  patients 
from  and  to  wards  with  reasonable  speed. 

3.  Cantonment  hospitals,  of  wood,  brick,  stucco,  or  tile,  built  expressly 
for  the  war  emergency,  such  as  Thayer  and  Battey  General  Hospitals,  Cushing 
General  Hospital,  Framingham,  Mass.,  Dibble  General  Hospital,  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  Finney  General  Hospital,  Thomasville,  Ga.,  and  Lawson  General 
Hospital. 

X-ray  facilities  in  the  large  military  hospitals  in  existence  before  the  war 
were  generally  well  planned,  though  the  increased  workload  often  required 
that  they  be  expanded.  In  many  converted  hospitals,  and  in  some  of  the 
newly  built  hospitals,  the  facilities  often  left  much  to  be  desired.  It  was  not 
always  practical  to  consult  the  radiologist  to  be  assigned  to  the  hospital  before 
radiologic  facilities  were  allotted  and  constructed,  but  it  was  an  unwise  and 
expensive  error  not  to  seek  such  consultation  in  advance  whenever  it  was 
possible.* 

The  changes  necessary  in  facilities  set  up  without  radiologic  consultation 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  situation  at  DeWitt  General  Hospital.  When  Capt. 

SNot  Terr  belpfnl  was  tbe  query  recelred  by  one  radiologist,  wblle  awaiting  orders  to  proceed 
to  bis  permanent  assignment,  from  his  future  commanding  officer,  asking  If  he  would  Indicate  on  the 
plans  of  the  hospital  where  he  wanted  his  "shadow  box’*  located,  so  that  an  electric  outlet  could 
be  InstaUed  for  It. 
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(later  Lt.  Col.)  Walter  E.  Scribner,  MC,  saw  the  plans  for  the  X-ray  depart¬ 
ment,  he  protested  hut  was  told  that  matters  of  construction  were  not  his 
affair.  Wlien  the  building;  was  completed,  the  facilities  were  found  inadequate 
in  every  respect.  The  space  allotted  for  control  booths  was  too  small. 
Radiators  were  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  exit  from  each  of  these  booths 
into  the  diagnostic  room  which  the  booth  serviced.  No  space  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  office  for  viewing  boxes.  The  area  intejuled  for  film  storage  had 
obviously  been  planned  in  ignorance  that  safety  X-ray  film  was  presently 
available.  The  room,  12  by  14  feet,  hat)  thick  co}icrete  walls,  a  concrete 
ceiling,  a  heavy  concrete  fioor,  a  metal-covered  door,  and  a  ceiling  fan.  There 
were  no  shelves,  and  no  other  facilities  had  beeii  provided  for  storing  film. 

AATien  the  chief  of  the  ortho^jedic  section  saw  the  room  designated  for 
orthopedic  radiology  (it  had  one  sink  and  no  electric  outlets),  he  flatly  refused 
to  use  it. 

Tliere  was  only  one  tank  in  the  darkrooju,  with  two  inserts,  one  for  10 
gallons  and  one  for  15  gallons.  The  only  washing  space  available  was  between 
the  tanks,  and  the  nfi-inch  wash  tank  finally  inserted  into  it  was  not  satis¬ 
factory  because  there  was  no  outflow  arrangement  and  the  water  could  not 
be  kept  flowing  freely. 

A  major  reconstruction  job  had  to  be  carried  out  in  this  department,  at 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  When  it  was  found  that,  even  after 
the  radiators  in  front  of  the  doors  of  the  control  booths  were  removed,  the 
space  was  still  too  small  to  contain  the  controls,  the  walls  were  tom  out  and 
the  whole  space  was  reconstructed  into  three  diagnostic  rooms,  a  small  room 
for  superficial  thei'apy,  an  office,  and  darkroom  space.  The  rejected  ortho¬ 
pedic  room  was  converted  into  a  secretary’s  office  and  space  for  filing  films. 

The  orthopedic  radiologic  section  was  moved  to  another  barracks-type 
building,  where  a  cast  room  was  created,  e<|uipped  with  a  Picker  portable 
unit.  Part  of  the  solarium  was  converted  into  a  fully  equipped  darkroom. 
Two  X-ray  technicians  were  detailed  to  this  section,  and  all  orthopedic 
radiologic  work  (from  700  to  800  examinations  per  month,  50  to  60  checks 
daily)  was  done  in  it.  The  orthopedic  surgeons  saw  the  wet  films  in  their 
own  darkroom,  determined  whether  the  results  were  satisfactory,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  next  ca.se  with  no  lo.ss  of  time.  All  radiographs  made  in  this 
separate  facility  were  held  for  the  weekly  orthopedic-radiologic  conference. 

At  Fletcher  General  Hospital,  many  structural  changes  were  necessary  to 
pi-ovide  adequate  X-ray  facilities,  and  additional  wiring  was  required  for 
both  the  machines  and  the  auxiliary  lighting.  Since  neither  the  fluoroscopic 
room  nor  the  darkrooms  were  adequately  lightproofed,  all  shades  and  window 
casings  in  both  rooms  had  to  be  changed  and  lightproof  shutters  installed. 
Light  leaks  in  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  these  rooms  were  difficult  to  control 
because  of  settling  of  the  building  ami  .shrinkage  of  the  building  material. 
They  were  finally  overcome  by  the  use  of  caulking  compound  and  quarter 
round  at  all  angles  and  joints,  and  by  painting  the  rooms  dark  green,  to  avoid 
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reflected  light.  Cabinets  for  supplies  and  shelves  for  filing  films  had  not  been 
provided  and  had  to  be  built. 

At  Torney  General  Hospital,  a  number  of  basic  changes  were  necessary. 
Another  control  booth  was  required.  The  orthopedic  room  was  much  too 
small.  The  darkroom  had  to  be  remodeled  and  rearranged,  so  that  film 
driers  could  be  moved  into  it  from  the  hallway.  The  maze  and  the  dressing 
room  of  one  fluoroscopic  room  were  removed  and  incorporated  in  the  dark¬ 
room,  and  a  more  lightproof  entrance  was  provided  by  an  anteroom  and  a 
two-door  arrangement,  with  electrical  locks.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
asphalt  tile.  A  lightproof  pass  box  was  installed.  Air  conditioning  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  three  fluoroscopic  rooms  and  the  darkroom,  and  dampers  were 
placed  on  the  exhaust  mechanisms  of  the  driers  to  remove  air  from  the 
darkroom. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  at  the  hospitals  mentioned,  as  well  as  at  many 
other  hospitals,  was  the  situation  at  Lawson  General  Hospital.  Here,  the 
advice  of  the  radiologist,  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  John  L.  Earner,  MC,  was 
requested  before  the  hospital  was  completed,  and  authority  was  obtained  from 
the  War  Department  to  alter  the  plans  to  meet  his  suggestions.  The  basic 
result  was  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  though  many  additions  were  later 
necessary,  including  a  supplementary  darkroom,  as  the  workload  increased 
(from  22,000  examinations  in  1942  to  over  30,000  in  1943). 

There  were  two  general  complaints  about  X-ray  facilities.  One  was  the 
waiting  space,  which  was  frequently  totally  inadequate  and  sometimes  had 
not  been  provided  for  at  all.  Colonel  Kirklin,  as  well  as  the  surgical  con¬ 
sultants  who  inspected  the  X-ray  departments  in  the  service  commands,  re¬ 
peatedly  commented  on  this  lack,  which  at  times  required  as  many  as  50  to  60 
patients  to  sprawl  out  on  the  ha  I  floor. 

The  second  complaint  was  the  distance  of  the  X-ray  service  from  other 
departments,  chiefly  orthopedic  surgery  and  urology,  which  in  many  ways 
needed  it  most.  Whenever  possible,  this  difficulty  was  solved,  as  already  indi¬ 
cated,  by  the  construction  of  separate  facilities  for  the  orthopedic  section 
and  sometimes  for  urology.  At  Kennedy  General  Hospital,  separate  X-ray 
facilities  were  set  up  for  medicine  and  for  surgery,  chiefly  urologic  surgery. 
Later,  separate  facilities  were  also  set  up  for  the  orthopedic  section. 

At  varying  times  during  the  war,  air  conditioning  was  installed  in  a 
number  of  X-ray  departments. 

Protection. — Protection  of  personnel  was  generally  adeipiate  in  named 
general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  It  was  better,  of  course,  in  some 
hospitals  than  in  others.  At  Schick  General  Hospital,  a  newly  built,  semi¬ 
permanent  brick  stnicture,  all  the  machine  rooms  in  the  department  had 
leadlineJ  walls  and  leadlined  control  booths,  which  gave  adequate  protection 
against  stray  radiation.  The  use  of  aprons  and  gloves  was  mandatory  at  all 
installations. 

The  chief  potential  hazard  occurred  during  fluoroscopy,  when  the  cassette 
had  to  be  held  against  the  fluoroscopic  screen  during  spot-film  radiography. 
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The  field  was  made  as  small  as  possible  by  the  use  of  lead  shutters.  Dental 
films  placed  inside  the  fingers  of  gloves  showed  no  exposure,  but  it  was 
realized  that  as  the  patient  load  increased,  so  would  the  risk.  An  attachment 
to  the  fluoroscopic  screen  to  hold  the  cassette  was  not  provided  with  the 
equipment  then  in  use,  but  a  number  of  hospitals  developed  their  own  spot- 
film  devices  that  worked  reasonably  well  and  that  minimized  the  radiation 
hazard  to  the  operator. 

EQUIPMENT 
Heavy-Duty  Equipment 

The  basic  equipment  of  all  X-ray  departments  in  named  general  hospitals 
was  the  heavy-duty  combined  radiographic-fluoroscopic  unit.  When  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  some  hospitals  were  equipped  with  Philips 
Metalix  machines,  of  Dutch  manufacture.  Since  replacement  parts  were  in 
short  supply,  all  these  machines  were  replaced  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
machines  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  domestic  machines  were  of  rugged 
design,  withstood  hard  usage,  were  seldom  out  of  order,  and  were  easy  to 
operate.  Technicians  with  only  brief  training  were  able  to  produce  uni¬ 
formly  good  radiographs  with  them. 

At  least  two  of  these  stationary  units  were  provided  for  the  X-ray 
department  of  each  named  general  hospital.  Some  departments  had  three 
machines  originally,  and  many  acquired  additional  units  during  the  course  of 
the  war.  Some  hospitals  had  five  or  more.  When  the  load  was  heavy,  three 
machines  were  not  sufficient;  Wakeman  General  Hospital,  Camp  Atterbury, 
Ind.,  had  three  machines,  but  the  workload  was  so  heavy  that  at  intervals 
work  had  to  be  suspended  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  to  permit  them  to  cool  off. 

Some  of  the  equipment  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  U.S.  participation  in 
the  war,  particularly  in  some  of  the  older  hospitals,  was  obsolete  and  non- 
shockproof.  Equipment  of  this  kind  could  be  dangerous,  as  an  incident  at 
Walter  Heed  General  Hospital  illustrated:  A  mother  was  helping  to  place 
her  8-year-old  son  on  the  table  when  a  concealed  metal  stiffener  in  the  feather 
of  her  hat  either  came  into  contact  with,  or  came  near  to,  a  bare  wire  of  the 
machine.  When  Captain  Wyatt  arrived,  in  response  to  a  frantic  call  from 
the  technician,  the  mother  was  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  the  boy,  who 
had  swallowed  his  tongue  and  was  turning  blue,  was  in  another.  He  was 
quickly  restored  to  normal  status  by  pulling  his  tongue  out  of  his  throat. 
The  speed  with  which  this  machine  and  the  other  obsolete  equipment  at  the 
hospital  were  then  replaced  probably  set  an  Army  record. 

Most  hospitals  were  adequately  equipped  when  their  X-ray  departments 
were  activated,  but  in  a  few  instances,  this  was  not  true.  Tomey  General 
Hospital,  in  1942,  had  no  equipment,  and  its  first  patients  had  to  be  sent  to 
Camp  Haan,  in  Los  Angeles,  for  X-ray  examination.  The  first  equipment 
to  arrive  consisted  of  three  portable  field  units,  without  fluoroscopic  attach¬ 
ments,  so  it  was  still  impossible  to  carry  out  gastrointestinal  studies  or  fluoro- 
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scopic  chest  examinations.  At  this  time,  the  hospital  required  about  1,100 
radiographic  examinations  a  month. 

Mason  General  Hospital,  when  it  was  activated,  had  the  basic  heavy-duty 
machine,  but  the  equipment  was  incomplete,  and  from  July  to  September 
1943,  patients  had  to  be  transported  to  Camp  Upton  two  or  three  times  a  week 
for  X-ray  examinations.  In  September  1943,  several  rooms  were  equipped  for 
temporary  use,  and  the  X-ray  service  was  supplied  with  a  30-ma.  Picker 
field  unit. 

In  contrast  to  these  early  deficiencies,  some  X-ray  departments  were 
adequately  equipped  from  the  beginning.  Ashford  General  Hospital,  for 
instance,  had  two  single-tube  fluoroscopic-radiographic  heavy-duty  machines, 
later  replaced  by  two-tube  200-ma.  machines,  two  30-ma.  bedside  units,  one 
Army  field  unit  with  table,  one  150-ma.  urologic  unit,  and  one  30-ma.  machine 
inherited  from  the  Greenbrier  Hotel  medical  equipment. 

Percy  Jones  General  Hospital  had  a  centrally  located,  well  planned,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  X-ray  department  covering  6,000  square  feet,  with  all  the 
necessary  basic  equipment,  including  tilt  tables,  quick  changeover  switches, 
and  spot-film  tunnels  for  compression  exposures  for  gastrointestinal  and 
myelographic  studies.  There  were  two  cystoscopic  tables  in  the  urologic  sec¬ 
tion,  with  a  single  transformer  and  high-tension  switch,  which  permitted  the 
use  of  either  table.  The  department  had  a  separate  orthopedic  X-ray  section. 
It  also  had  one  of  the  first  Morgan-Hodges  phototimers  to  be  put  into  use 
(p.  162),  which  was  personally  installed  by  Dr.  Paul  C.  Hodges  of  Billings 
Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago,  Ill. 

At  Thayer  General  Hospital,  a  Westinghouse  head  Bucky  with  attached 
tube  was  installed  in  one  of  the  radiographic  rooms;  this  sturdy  and  useful 
accessory  permitted  sinus  examinations  in  the  upright  position,  encephalog¬ 
raphy,  and  difficult  examinations  of  extremities. 

Specialty  centers  were  provided  with  special  equipment  to  meet  their 
individual  requirements.  Such  equipment  was  particularly  needed  in  neuro¬ 
surgical  and  orthopedic  centers.  Mason  General  Hospital,  which  was  a  neuro- 
psychiatric  center,  needed  a  machine  which  permitted  rapid  exposures,  but  the 
500-ma.  machine  asked  for  was  not  procurable. 

Tubes. — Eventually,  all  X-ray  departments  in  general  hospitals  in  the 
Zone  of  Interior  were  equipped  with  rotating  anode  tubes,  but  this  did  not 
happen  at  once.  Originally,  requisitions  for  these  tubes,  even  when  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Consultant  in  Radiology,  were  not,  or  could  not  be,  honored  by 
the  Supply  Division.  The  original  stationary  anotle  tubes  held  up  quite  well; 
at  Schick  General  Hospital,  for  instance,  one  tube  was  used  for  7,066  exposures 
before  it  punctured.  Rotating  tubes,  however,  were  far  better.  At  DeWitt 
General  Hospital,  the  tube  installed  in  April  1945  had  been  used  for  15,090 
exposures  by  the  end  of  December,  with  no  trouble  at  all.  The  life  of  these 
tubes  was  so  long  and  the  quality  of  work  done  with  them  was  so  fine  that 
it  was  generally  believed  that  their  original  installation  in  all  busy  X-ray 
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departments  would  have  yielded  savings  in  retakes  and  tube  replacements 
that  would  have  more  than  compensated  for  their  original  higher  cost. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  tables  of  equipment  did  not  provide  for  spare 
valve  tubes  and  spare  X-ray  tubes.  When  these  essential  components  of  the 
unit  wore  out  or  became  defective,  the  machine  was  useless  until  the  replace¬ 
ment  arrived,  which  was  sometimes  a  matter  of  weeks.  No  tubes  were  stocked 
on  the  west  coast,  and  when  one  burned  out  at  DeWitt  General  Hospital,  it 
had  to  be  shipped  from  the  East  and  did  not  arrive  for  6  weeks. 

Portable  Equipment 

The  Picker  portable  field  unit  (p.  925),  although  designed  primarily  for 
field  use  overseas,  served  admirably  in  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals  for  bedside 
radiography.  Tt  was  too  heavy  and  unwieldy  to  be  rolled  for  long  distances, 
especially  if  steep  grades  were  encountered,  but  its  simplicity  of  construction 
and  operation  and  the  overall  fine  engineering  that  went  into  it  produced  a 
machine  which  gave  long  service  without  breakdowns.  Technicians  who  had 
used  it  overseas  declared  that  no  tube  in  a  field  unit  had  ever  bunied  out,  and 
equally  enthusiastic  paratroopers  declared  that  this  unit  could  be  dropped  by 
parachute  and  be  in  operation  within  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Large  hospitals,  such  as  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  had  as  many  as  15 
field  units.  When  machines  were  available  in  such  numbers,  they  were 
installed  in  the  orthopedic  and  uroJogic  ciinics  and  wards  and  also  siJotted 
around  the  hospital,  to  avoid  long  hauls  to  the  patient’s  bedside. 

The  attachment  for  the  localization  of  foreign  bodies,  into  which  so  much 
effort  had  gone  (p.  72),  was  as  infrequently  used  in  the  United  States  as  it 
was  overseas. 


Current 

The  difficulties  with  current  that  plagued  so  many  hospitals  overseas  were 
seldom  experienced  in  the  United  States.  At  Thayer  General  Hospital, 
however,  in  1943,  the  220-volt  separate  incoming  line  provided  about  250 
volts,  and  a  stepdown  transformer  had  to  be  installed.  Radiologic  technique 
suffered  considerably  before  the  installation  was  completed.  At  Newton  D. 
Baker  General  Hospital,  line  fluctuations  and  variations  in  milliamperage 
affected  the  quality  of  the  films,  and  though  the  situation  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  never  discovered. 

Accessory  Equipment 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  essential  accessory  X-ray 
equipment  and  devices  that  are  useful,  save  time,  and  improve  film  quality 
but  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  radiologic  performance.  The  inter¬ 
communications  systems  finally  installed  in  some  X-ray  departments  increased 
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efficiency  and  were  a  g:reat  convenience,  but  tliey  were  in  the  class  of  luxuries. 
The  department  at  O'Reilly  General  Hospital  had  a  human  skeleton  and  an 
electric  typewriter  as  well  as  all  of  the  accessory  equiinnent  it  needed  except 
for  an  adequate  drier. 

Eventually,  all  the  necessary  accessory  equipment  was  on  hand  in  all 
installations,  but  some  hospitals  were  greath’  handicapped  bj'  initial  deficien¬ 
cies.  Bushnell  General  Hospital,  for  imstance,  had  all  basic  X-ray  equipment 
in  place  when  it  was  activated  in  October  194*2,  but  much  of  the  acces.sory 
equipment  was  not  on  hand,  including  cassettes,  films,  and  darkroom  supplies. 
Repeated  appeals  through  official  channels  produced  no  results,  but  when  local 
radiologists  learned  of  the  difficulties,  they  promptly  i)roduced  enough  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  department  to  operate  until  its  own  supplies  arrived.  Other 
hospitals  were  also  able  to  borrow  what  was  needed  or  to  improvise  it. 

At  Fletcher  General  Hospital,  requisitions  for  a  number  of  accessory 
items  which  the  department  considered  necessary  for  good  radiologic  work 
were  disapproved,  including  the  spot-film  device  e.s.sential  for  efi'ective  gastro¬ 
intestinal  studies.  The  post  engineers,  working  from  plans  drawn  by  the 
radiology  department,  built  a  device,  at  a  cost  of  $:h  which  pi'oved  almost  as 
satisfactory  as  the  commercial  device,  which  cost  $400.  At  McCaw  General 
Hospital,  Walla  W'alla,  Wash.,  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Gerhard  Danelius,  MC. 
constructed  an  inexpensive  laminograph  that  produced  radiographs  com¬ 
parable  in  quality  to  those  produced  by  the  expensive  commercial  equipment. 
In  a  number  of  other  hospitals,  radiologists  and  technicians  built  their  own 
spot-film  devices  out  of  materials  at  hand. 

At  Mason  General  Hospital  in  1943,  when  basic  equipment  was  incom¬ 
plete  and  the  U.S.  field  unit  had  to  be  used  for  heavy  duty,  an  X-ray  table 
was  improvised  by  using  two  wooden  kitchen  tables  with  a  Bucky  diaphragm 
between  them  at  the  level  of  their  tops.  A  cassette  holder,  darkroom  equip¬ 
ment,  and  other  necessary  items  were  also  improvised. 

At  Fletcher  General  Hospital,  the  film-processing  tanks  proved  far  too 
small  for  the  volume  of  work  .  The  post  engineers  built  and  installed  a  master 
tank,  and  20-gallon  inserts  were  built,  without  charge,  by  the  Reynolds 
Moulded  Plastic  Co  The  film-developing  capacity  of  the  darkroom  was  thus 
doubled.  Ai.  was  devised  by  Major  Scribner  at  DeWitt  General 

Hospital  (3).  At  O’Reilly  General  Hospital,  where  facilities  for  drying  films 
were  inadequate,  a  device  was  fabricated  with  a  total  capacity  of  54  films. 

When  cassettes  were  in  short  supply,  cardboard  film  holders  were  used. 
When  lead  markers  were  provided  in  insufficient  numbers,  several  hospitals 
made  plaster  molds,  melted  sheet  lead,  and  made  their  own  markers. 

In  short,  most  deficiencies  were  eventually  overcome  by  the  arrival  of  the 
necessary  items,  and  until  then,  the  ingenuity  of  radiologists  and  technicians, 
combined  with  the  assistance  of  local  radiologists,  closed  the  gap. 

Maintenance  problems  were  materially  reduced  when  all  X-ray  equip¬ 
ment  provided  for  a  department  was  of  the  same  manufacture.  Very  often 
it  was  not.  At  Newton  D.  Baker  General  Hospital,  the  original  equipment 
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consisted  of  two  Keleket  200-ma.  combination  radiographic-fluoroscopic  sta- 
tionai-y  units,  one  Philips  Metalix  energizing  unit  for  the  cystoscopic  table, 
one  2-position  Continental  fluoroscopic  unit,  two  30-ma.  Picker  Army  field 
units,  and  one  30-ma.  Keleket  bedside  unit.  In  April  1945,  the  Continental 
unit  was  moved  to  the  cardiac  ward  and  was  replaced  by  a  200-ma.  Mattern 
combination  fluoroscopic- radiographic  unit. 

An  efficient  maintenance  service  was  eventually  set  up  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior,  but  its  existence  was  at  first  not  so  well  publicized  as  it  should  have 
been,  as  the  Consultant  in  Radiology  pointed  out  on  one  of  his  tours  of 
inspection.  When  the  service  was  fully  established,  the  medical  equipment 
maintenance  officer  at  each  supply  depot  visited  the  various  stations  in  the 
command,  checked  equipment,  and  advised  on  its  maintenance.  He  also  cared 
for  emergency  repairs.  There  was  universal  testimony  to  his  helpfulness. 

The  need  for  repairs  of  X-ray  equipment  was  surprisingly  infrequent 
because  of  the  excellent  quality  and  performance  capacity  of  the  machines  in 
use.  At  many  hospitals,  technicians  were  able  to  take  care  of  both  mainten¬ 
ance  and  repairs.  At  several  hospitals,  the  personnel  included  men  who  had 
worked  as  servicemen  for  X-ray  companies  in  civilian  life,  and  they,  some¬ 
times  with  the  help  of  post  engineers,  were  usually  able  to  care  for  all  but 
major  repairs. 


Critique 

The  performance  of  the  equipment  provided  in  World  War  II  was,  as 
just  indicated,  excellent.  The  chief  criticisms  concerned  delay  in  receiving 
all  the  items  necessary  when  departments  began  to  operate  and  delay  in 
receiving  part  replacements,  particularly  X-ray  tubes. 

Recommendations  for  X-ray  equipment  in  the  event  of  future  hostilities 
included  the  provision  of  generators  of  at  least  200-ma.  capacity ;  heavy-duty 
rotating  anode  tubes,*  sturdy  spot-film  devices;  simplified  controls;  simplified 
tilt  tables;  and  automatic  film  processors.  In  the  light  of  the  World  War  II 
experience,  it  was  considered  imperative  that  at  least  one  X-ray  tube  be  kept 
on  hand  in  each  hospital  for  emergencies  and  that,  if  valve  tube  rectification 
was  used,  at  least  two  extra  valve  tubes  should  also  be  kept  on  hand. 

One  radiologist,  asked  to  list  equipment  he  would  consider  essential  in  a 
future  war,  wrote  as  follows ; 

In  the  light  of  our  experience,  without  philosophizing  about  the  extent  and  nature 
of  casualties  in  future  wars,  I  would  suggest  four  diagnostic  rooms  for  a  hospital  of 
about  1,500  beds,  two  of  these  rooms  to  contain  fluoroscopic-radiographic  units,  with 
phototiming  in  the  fluoroscope  only.  The  other  units  might  be  radiographic  only,  but  all 
with  tilt  tables,  so  that  the  Bucky  diaphragms  might  be  used  erect.  I  would  also  include 
a  superficial  therapy  room.  Two  small  automatic  processors  (instead  of  one  larger  unit) 
in  the  main  darkroom.  If  a  separate  orthopedic  installation  is  to  be  made  elsewhere  in 
the  hospital,  it  too  should  have  its  own  automatic  processor.  In  larger  installations, 
'mage  amplification  might  be  desirable.  Neurosurgical  centers  would  need  special  head 
units.  One  or  two  machines  with  special  tables  should  be  provided  in  each  GU 
installa'.ion. 
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A  goodly  number  of  mobile  units,  such  as  the  old  Picker,  should  also  be  standard 
Items. 

Basic  accessory  equipment  might  include  a  laminographlc  apparatus,  Polaroid 
cassettes  and  processing  machine,  the  simplest  eyelocallzer  obtainable,  probably  the 
Sweet,  a  number  of  the  Smith-type  immobilizing  gadgets,  as  well  as  the  usual  cassettes. 
There  should  always  be  a  regular  tank  setup  in  the  darkroom  as  a  standby  for  the  auto¬ 
matic  processors. 

FILMS 

Films  were  usually  in  adequate  supply  and  were  usually  used  with 
economy,  though  the  range  was  considerable,  varying  from  an  average  of  1.34 
films  in  2,223  examinations  at  Thayer  General  Hospital  to  2.6  in  1,473  exam¬ 
inations  at  Foster  General  Hospital,  Jackson,  Miss.,  somewhat  higher  than 
the  average.  An  average  of  1.53  films  per  examination  was  regarded  as 
conservative. 

At  many  hospitals,  it  was  the  practice  to  make  multiple  exposures  on 
single  films,  particularly  in  X-raying  the  sinuses  and  other  small  parts  of 
the  body  and  in  polygraphic  work.  At  William  Beaumont  General  Hospital, 
films  which  arrived  with  patients  were  always  carefully  examined  before 
others  were  ordered;  often,  additional  examinations  proved  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary.  Attention  has  been  called  elsewhere  (p.  144)  to  the  reduction  in  requests 
produced  by  the  demonstration  of  large  numbers  of  negative  films.  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  technicians  kept  waste  from  technical  errors  low. 

Films  were  generally  received  in  good  condition,  but  occasionally,  as  in 
oversea  theaters,  fogging  was  noted.  Investigation  revealed  several  causes, 
including  outdating  and  solder  material  in  the  developing  tank,  as  had  been 
observed  in  the  European  theater  (p.  394). 

Current,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  136),  seldom  furnished  difficulties  in 
U.S.  general  hospitals,  but  occasionally,  fluctuations  were  found  responsible 
for  fogging  of  films.  At  Gardiner  General  Hospital,  where  the  orthopedic 
consultant  for  the  Sixth  Service  Command  criticized  the  films  as  to  quality 
and  detail.  Colonel  Kirklin  found  two  causes  for  the  trouble:  The  first  was 
the  performance  of  the  Philips  Metalix  machine  (p.  784) ;  the  second  was 
overloaded  current  supply.  Large  numbers  of  radiographs  were  being  made 
on  portable  machines  plugged  in  the  house  current,  which  was  highly  variable ; 
on  dark  days,  when  many  lights  were  burning,  as  well  as  at  night,  less  current 
was  available  for  X-ray  use  and  results  could  not  be  standardized.  When  the 
equipment  was  changed  and  the  supply  of  current  was  standardized,  the 
quality  of  the  films  at  this  hospital  immediately  improved. 

At  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  variations  in  film  density  were  fre¬ 
quent.  Captain  Wyatt,  who  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  trouble,  found 
that  density  varied  from  machine  to  machine,  as  well  as  at  different  times  on 
the  same  machine,  and  was  too  great  to  be  tolerated.  The  fault  was  traced 
to  the  developing  time.  At  this  time,  a  time-temperature  development  tech¬ 
nique  was  in  use,  and  the  films  were  being  underdeveloped,  so  that  any  varia¬ 
tion  at  all  in  exposure  was  intensified  in  the  darkroom.  The  trouble  was 
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readily  corrected  by  can-yin^  the  developin^r  time  1  minute  beyond  the  time 
thought  to  be  necessary  for  complete  film  development.  From  this  experi¬ 
ence  came  the  concept,  later  generally  adopted,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
overdevelopment  of  an  X-ray  film.  A  film  can  be  incompletely  developed  or 
chemically  fogged,  but  it  cannot  be  overdeveloped  because  no  amount  of 
development  can  bring  out  of  it  anything  moi*e  than  has  been  put  onto  it  by 
the  exposure. 

The  automatic  processing  chain  system  later  put  into  use  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  country.  It  was  planned  by 
Colonel  Hampton  and  Sergeant  Miller,  and  it  proved  most  efficient. 

Preservation  and  storage. — The  chief  of  the  radiology  service  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  safekeeping  of  films,  and  his  task  was  not  simple.  Con¬ 
sultations  in  the  X-ray  department  were  encouraged  (p.  130)  as  the  simplest 
method  of  keeping  films  safe,  but  they  were  not  always  practical.  When  the 
films  were  released  to  the  wards,  they  were  often  lost  or  misplaced — when  a 
film  was  placed  in  the  wrong  envelope,  it  was  lost  for  all  practical  purpo.ses. 
Before  the  war  ended,  a  good  many  departments  had  adopted  the  practice  of 
loaning  films  for  use  on  the  wards  only  on  written  request,  with  their  delivery 
signed  for,  and  with  a  specified  time  limit  for  the  loan.  At  Thayer  General 
Hospital,  in  1944,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  keeping  the  original  film  and  the 
last  two  films  on  the  wards.  The  method  required  a  good  deal  of  clerical 
work,  but  it  kept  the  loss  of  films  down. 

Attention  has  been  called  elsewhere  to  the  frequent  lack  of  storage  space 
for  films  (p.  132).  When  thousands  of  films  were  being  made  every  year,  the 
amount  of  space  required  for  this  purpose  was  very  large. 

RADIATION  THERAPY 

Radiation  therapy  in  named  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  is 
described,  with  particular  reference  to  the  supervoltage  therapy  available  only 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  in  a  separate  chapter  in  this  volume  (p. 
198) .  Not  much  else  needs  be  said  about  it. 

A  number  of  general  hospitals  were  authorized  to  provide  deep  therapy 
but  the  apparatus  for  it,  although  authorized,  was  not  provided  unle.ss  justi¬ 
fication  for  its  issue  could  be  advanced.  Several  applications  were  refused. 

Superficial  X-ray  therapy  was  applied  in  a  number  of  hospitals  but  its 
indiscriminate  use  was  also  discouraged,  especially  in  dermatologic  conditions. 
The  use  of  the  Army  field  unit  for  this  purpose  was  finally  restricted  to  instal¬ 
lations  in  which  the  radiologist  was  qualified  in  therapeutic  radiology.  Deep 
therapy  was  administered  at  a  number  of  centers.  Unusually  excellent  work 
was  done  at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  of  which  the  chief  of  section.  Major 
Earner,  had  had  superior  training,  part  of  it  at  Memorial  Hospital  in 
New  York. 

Radium  was  provided  only  at  Letterman  General  Hospital,  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  and  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
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The  restrictions  on  radiation  therapy  usually  worked  no  hardship,  but  a 
special  situation  arose  in  the  spring  of  1945,  w'hen  Dr.  Robert  G.  Ivy  and 
Dr.  Jerome  P.  Webster,  Civilian  Consultants  in  Plastic  Surgery  to  The 
Surgeon  General,  visited  the  plastic  surgery  center  at  Wakeman  General 
Hospital.  Here,  they  observed  many  hypertrophied  scars,  which  they  thought 
would  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  X-rays  either  before  or  after  opera¬ 
tion.  They  were  told,  however,  that  no  radiation  therapy  was  permitted  in 
the  hospital  and  that  the  patients  would  have  to  be  transferred  for  it  to  some 
hospital  with  a  qualified  radiotherapist  on  its  staff.  This  plan  was  considered 
impractical  by  the  consultants  because  the  routine  of  management,  which 
required  plastic  surgery  within  a  few  days  of  radiation  therapy,  would  be 
disrupted  by  it.  The  consultants  pointed  out  that  the  application  required 
was  extremely  superficial,  that  the  only  equipment  necessar}'  for  it  was  that 
supplied  for  diagnostic  purposes,  and  that  the  machine  could  be  readily 
calibrated  and  the  dosage  thoroughly  controlled.  They  recommended  that, 
in  similar  situations,  radiologists  qualified  in  diagnostic  therapy  be  permitted 
to  administer  the  treatment  required  or  that  a  trained  radiotherapist  be  added 
to  the  staff  of  each  plastic  center.  The  war  ended  before  action  was  taken 
on  these  recommendations. 


At  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  during  1942,  there  were  1,747  applica¬ 
tions  of  superficial  X-ray  therapy  and  1,214  applications  of  deep  X-ray 
therapy.  For  1943,  the  respective  figures  were  3,623  and  2,918;  for  1944,  957 
and  2,626 ;  and  for  1945, 2,995  and  4,050. 

Statistical  data  for  1945  at  DeWitt  General  Hospital  for  superficial 
X-ray  therapy  may  be  cited  as  generally  typical  of  the  use  of  this  modality  in 
named  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  During  this  year,  there  were 
794  consultations  for  X-ray  therapy;  2,132  patient  visits  to  the  section,  includ¬ 
ing  831  outpatient  visits;  and  9,839  fields  treated.  The  704  patients  treated 
as  new  cases  during  the  year  presented  the  following  conditions : 


If  umber 


Pathologic  state  of  cases 

.4cne  (all  types)  -  100 

Adenitis  (nonspecific) _  1 

Bursitis  _  1 

Cellulitis  _  2 

Dermatitis,  eczematoid _  128 

Dermatiiis,  exfoliative _  2 

Dermatitis,  pustular _  3 

Dermatitis,  lichenoid _  46 

Eczema,  follicular _  10 

Eczema,  seborrheic _  21 

Eczema,  chronic _  30 

Eczema,  nummular _  5 


dumber 


Pathologic  state  of  cases 

Furuncle  _  12 

Hyperhldrosis  _  20 

Keloid _  12 

Lichen  planus _  17 

Lymphangioma  _  1 

Neurodermatitis  _  28 

Onychomycosis _  20 

Paronychia  _  1 

Pruritus  anl -  8 

Sycosis  barbae -  25 

Trichophytosis  _  167 

Verrucae  (plantar)  _  44 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Several  named  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  developed  sec¬ 
tions  of  photography  as  part  of  their  X-ray  sections  or  departments.  Usually, 
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the  effort  began  on  an  amateur  basis,  in  i*esponse  to  needs  ami  requests,  and 
then  became  fully  functional. 

The  photographic  section  at  Schick  General  Hospital,  which  eventually 
became  an  active  and  highly  developed  appendage  to  the  radiologic  service, 
developed  in  this  way.  In  1943,  photographic  activities  were  housed  in  inade¬ 
quate  space  in  a  small  storage  closet  and  were  carried  out  by  a  radiologic 
officer  in  his  spare  time  between  other  duties  or  in  his  off-duty  time.  With 
increasing  demands  for  prints  of  radiographs  and  slides  for  lectures,  the  need 
for  larger  quarters  and  regularly  assigned  personnel  became  evident.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  X-ray  section  was  enlarged  and  its  arrangements  altered,  the 
photography  section  was  given  a  room  7  by  10  feet,  and  an  enlisted  man, 
well  qualified  in  photography,  was  put  in  charge.  The  improvement  was 
immediate.  The  prints  were  of  finer  quality,  and  production  kept  up  with 
greatly  increased  demands  for  the  service,  though  supplies  and  equipment 
were  still  procured  with  some  difficulty.  In  1944,  Schick  General  Hospital 
was  designated  as  a  photographic  center.  During  the  year,  production 
amounted  to  4,300  photographs;  3,800  prints;  1,200  lantern  slides,  chiefly  for 
teaching  purposes;  325  Kodachrome  slides;  1,200  feet  of  motion  pictures;  and 
800  feet  of  16-mm.  Kodachrome  motion  pictures.  In  all,  10,687  separate  pro¬ 
cedures  were  completed. 

Captain  Wyatt,  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  also  developed  a 
photographic  service  in  connection  with  the  radiologic  service.  With  Capt. 
(later  Maj.)  William  Spears  Randall,  Jr.,  MC,  of  the  Pathology  Section,  he 
made  a  study  of  benign  and  malignant  bone  lesions,  in  which  the  radiologic 
and  histologic  aspects  were  correlated.  The  study  was  the  basis  of  an  instruc¬ 
tional  course  given  for  several  years  at  the  American  Roentgen  Ray  Society ; 
it  is  now  in  the  files  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathologj'. 

At  the  1944  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Roentgen  Ray  Society  and 
the  Radiological  Society  of  North  America,  Major  Earner  and  his  associates 
at  Lawson  General  Hospital  presented  an  exhibit  of  bone  lesions.  It  covered 
76  cases  and  consisted  of  112  radiographs  and  other  illustrations,  as  well  as 
summarized  histories,  pertinent  laboratory  studies,  and  final  pathologic 
reports. 

CIRCULATING  FILM  LIBRARY 

At  the  suggestion  of  radiologists  at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  a  travel¬ 
ing  collection  of  radiographs  of  interesting  and  unusual  cases  was  developed, 
made  up  of  material  solicited  from  every  X-ray  section  in  the  Second  Service 
Command  (4).  The  total  collection  consisted  of  about  50  individual  presen¬ 
tations,  assembled  in  3  looseleaf  binders,  each  of  which  held  about  seventy- 
five  14-  by  17-inch  films.  Each  presentation  consisted  of  a  typed  summary  of 
the  case  and  the  illustrative  films  for  it. 

The  subjects  covered  included  a  wide  variety  of  combat  injuries;  lesions 
of  cervical  disks,  demonstrated  by  myelography  with  Pantopaque  (ethyl 
iodophenylundecylate) ;  bone  and  joint  lesions  in  paraplegics;  venograms  of 
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the  upper  and  lower  extremities;  virus  pneumonias;  intraocular  foreign  bodies, 
with  techniques  of  localization;  sarcoidosis;  and  leprosy,  the  material  for 
which  was  contributed  by  Col.  (later  Maj,  Gen.)  James  P.  Cooney,  MC. 

The  collection  was  sent  in  rotation  to  the  chief  of  the  X-ray  service  in 
each  general  and  each  station  hospital  in  the  command,  to  be  kept  for  a 
maximum  of  4  days  before  it  was  sent  to  the  next  installation.  "V^en  the 
collection  was  circulated  for  the  second  time,  each  X-ray  department  removed 
its  original  contribution  and  replaced  it  with  a  new  one. 

The  preparation  of  this  film  library  was  an  interesting  and  profitable 
experience  for  all  the  medical  officers  who  worked  on  it.  The  collection  was 
of  significant  teaching  value  and  was  so  used  in  many  of  the  hospitals  to  which 
it  circulated.  It  was  particularly  appreciated  by  younger  medical  officers,  with 
limited  experience  in  radiology  before  they  entered  the  Army. 

LUISON 

Liaison  on  the  part  of  radiologic  sections  of  named  general  hospitals  in 
the  Zone  of  Interior  had  three  aspects : 

1.  Liaison  between  the  radiologic  section  and  other  sections  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  It  was  exceptional  for  a  warm  and  cordial  relation  not  to  exist,  the  most 
obvious  expression  of  it  being  the  joint  conferences  described  elsewhere  (p. 
130).  At  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  a  sort  of  rotating 
arrangement  was  worked  out,  by  which  medical  officers  from  other  services 
were  assigned  to  the  radiologic  section  for  periods  of  2  to  4  weeks,  to  improve 
the  departmental  associations  and  promote  better  utilization  of  radiologic 
facilities. 

2.  Liaison  between  the  radiologists  of  the  named  general  hospitals  and 
those  of  other  hospitals  in  the  vicinity.  At  Thayer  General  Hospital,  for 
instance.  Major  Ivie,  and  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Archie  Fine,  MC,  chief  of  the 
radiologic  service  at  the  Army  Air  Forces  Convalescent  Hospital  nearby,  con¬ 
sulted  each  other  on  diagnostic  problems,  exchanged  clinical  experiences,  and 
on  several  occasions  supplemented  each  other’s  supplies  imtil  shortages  of 
particular  items  could  be  made  up. 

3.  Liaison  between  the  radiologists  of  named  general  hospitals  and  those 
on  the  staffs  of  local  medical  schools  and  civilian  hospitals  or  in  private  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  community.  When  general  hospitals  were  located  near  teaching 
centers,  the  liaison  was  particularly  profitable.  Halloran  General  Hospital, 
for  instance,  located  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  was  within  60  to  90 
minutes  of  the  several  medical  schools  in  Manhattan,  and  radiologists  on  the 
staff  were  able  to  attend  teaching  conferences  and  participate  in  special 
courses,  such  as  those  in  neuroanatomy  and  neuropathology  given  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.  Con¬ 
versely,  students  at  the  Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Medicine  received 
part  of  their  training  at  Thayer  General  Hospital. 
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The  commanding  officer  of  Hoff  General  Hospital,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
after  learning  from  creditable  sources  that  there  was  a  true  need  for  radiologic 
consultation  in  the  community,  permitted  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Arthur  J. 
Present,  MC,  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Radiology,  to  assist  a  local  radiologist 
during  his  off-duty  time.  At  Bushnell  General  Hospital,  relations  between 
hospital  and  community  were  particularly  good  because  medical  care  was 
given  to  a  large  number  of  patients  whose  homes  were  nearby. 

Finally,  experienced  civilian  radiologists  gave  freely  of  their  help  when¬ 
ever  it  was  needed  in  military  hospitals,  including,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
loan  of  their  own  equipment  when  the  need  arose. 

STATISTICAL  DATA 

The  tendency  to  request  unnecessary  X-rays  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  evaluating  the  statistics  of  X-ray  sections  early  in  TJ.S.  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  war.  Later,  chiefs  of  services  exercised  more  control  in  this 
matter,  one  reason  being  Circular  Letter  No.  193,  from  the  Office  of  The 
Surgeon  General,  dealing  with  elimination  of  unnecessary  laboratory  work 
(5).  X-ray  examinations  were  being  made,  the  letter  pointed  out,  “routinely, 
without  due  consideration  of  necessity.”  Films  should  not  be  made,  it  con¬ 
tinued,  “when  there  is  no  clinical  reason  to  suspect  disease  in  the  part  x-rayed.” 
Chiefs  of  services  were  directed  to  “insist  on  individual  consideration  of  cases 
in  determining  the  need  for  laboratory  examinations,  to  the  end  that  unneces¬ 
sary  work  be  eliminated.”  In  the  absence  of  this  directive,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  radiologic  caseload  would  have  been  considerably  heavier  than  it  was. 

The  activity  of  the  radiologic  section  naturally  varied  with  the  special 
mission  of  the  hospital  in  which  it  was  located.  The  heaviest  workload,  day 
in  and  day  out,  was  probably  carried  by  the  hospitals  which  served  as  centers 
for  orthopedic  surgery,  but  even  smaller  hospitals  were  very  active.  Damall 
General  Hospital,  which  began  as  a  250-bed  hospital  and  was  later  expanded 
to  921  beds,  was  a  special  center  only  for  neuropsychiatry,  but  its  radiologic 
service  processed  3,841  films  in  1943  and  8,544  in  1944. 

A  comprehensive  statistical  review  of  the  work  of  X-ray  sections  in  named 
general  hospitals  is  not  possible  because,  as  noted  elsewhere,  annual  reports 
were  not  required,  and  when  they  were  submitted,  they  were  not  uniform.  In 
fact,  the  statistical  basis  often  varied  in  the  same  hospital  from  year  to  year, 
making  comparative  analyses  impossible.  In  general,  the  use  of  X-rays 
tended  steadily  upward  throughout  the  war,  as  the  following  statistics, 
selected  at  random,  show : 

Ashbum  Graeral  Hospital,  McKinney,  Tex.,  reported  10,000  examinations 
in  1943, 11,862  in  1944,  and  24,625  in  1945. 

Halloran  General  Hospital  reported  17,204  examinations  in  1943,  19,484 
in  1944,  and  32,754  in  1945. 

Tomey  General  Hospital  examined  10,189  patients  and  processed  27,503 
films  during  1944.  During  1945,  the  respective  figures  were  16,895  and  29,057. 
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Lawson  General  Hospital  examined  33^95  patients  and  processed  6,543 
films  in  1941.  In  1942,  it  examined  21,475  patients,  made  1,538  fluoroscopic 
examinations,  and  processed  38,635  films.  In  1943,  it  examined  26,367  patients, 
made  1,523  fluoroscopic  examinations,  and  processed  4,282  dozen  films. 

Oliver  General  Hospital,  Augusta,  Ga.,  made  32,555  X-ray  examinations 
in  1945,  one  reason  for  the  large  number  being  that  it  served  as  a  separation 
center  during  part  of  the  year. 

The  breakdown  of  examinations  for  Stark  General  Hospital,  Charleston, 
S.C.,  for  1943,  which  follows,  corresponds,  in  general,  to  the  data  supplied  by 
other  hospitals.  This  hospital  served  as  a  special  center  for  general  and 
orthopedic  surgery. 


.Area  examined : 

Head  - 

Sinuses _ 

Bones  and  joints _ 

Chest - 

Gastrointestinal  tract 

Gallbladder  _ 

Pelvis  _ 

Genitourinary  tract 
Miscellaneous  _ 


Number  of 
patients 
353 
624 
3,112 
6,301 
1,055 
173 
151 
655 
113 


Number  of 
examinations 
385 
692 
3,870 
6,680 
1,067 
177 
157 
704 
127 


Total 


12,537  1 13,859 


1  This  figure  does  not  include  1,188  fiuoroscopic  examinations.  It  also  does  not  Include  any 
examinations  of  tlie  spine,  the  figures  for  which  are  too  confused  to  use.  It  Is  known,  however,  that 
the  number  of  spinal  examinations  for  1943  exceeded  l.SOO. 


UNIT  HISTORIES 

The  unit  histories,  which  follow,  are  presented  to  show  the  organization 
and  caseload  of  the  radiologic  sections  in  large  general  hospitals.  They  are 
used  chiefly  because  they  are  available,  having  been  prepared  from  the  formal 
official  histories  by  former  chiefs  of  the  radiologic  services  in  them  (Halloran 
General  Hospital,  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  A.  Bradley  Soule,  MC;  Thomas  M. 
England  General  Hospital,  Maj.  Norman  Heilbrun,  MC).  The  histories  of 
any  other  general  hospitals  might  otherwise  equally  well  have  been  used. 


Halloran  General  Hospital 

Halloran  General  Hospital  was  activated  on  19  October  1942  and  ac¬ 
cepted  its  first  patients  on  5  November  1942.  The  commanding  officer  was  Col. 
(later  Brig.  Gen.)  Ralph  G.  DeVoe,  MC,  an  experienced  and  capable  career 
medical  officer,  who  proved  a  skillful  administrator  and  who  built  up  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff,  supplemented  by  a  nonprofessional  staff,  competent  to  handle 
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the  unprecedented  problems  inherent  in  a  hospital  of  this  size  and  with  its 
special  missions. 

Mission. — Halloran  General  Hospital,  beijig  located  close  to  the  port  of 
New  York,  had  as  its  primary  mission  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded 
patients  returned  from  overseas,  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Euro¬ 
pean  theaters ;  the  preparation  of  patients  whose  homes  were  not  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  New  York  City  for  transfer  to  general  hospitals  nearer  their 
homes  or  to  the  various  specialty  treatment  centers  at  other  Army  general 
hospitals;  and  the  definitive  care  of  patients  not  in  condition  for  transfer. 
This  hospital  also  provided  specialized  medical  and  surgical  care  for  patients 
referred  from  station  hospitals  in  the  greater  New  York  area.  Throughout  its 
existence,  it  served  as  a  center  for  orthopedic  surgical  patients,  most  of  them 
wounded  soldiers  whose  homes  were  in  or  near  New  York  City.  In  August 
1943,  it  was  classified  as  a  specialty  center  for  maxillofacial  surgery,  plastic 
surgery,  thoracic  surgery,  neurosurgery,  and  ophthalmology.  It  was  also  one 
of  the  several  named  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  in  which  the 
first  studies  with  penicillin  were  carried  out. 

Workload. — Halloran  General  Hospital,  often  referred  to  as  the  largest 
Army  hospital  in  the  world,  had  a  listed  bed  capacity  of  3,000  plus  an  expan¬ 
sion  capacity  of  another  3,500  beds.  In  February  1945,  2,650  beds  were 
allotted  for  orthopedic  surgery  and  neurosurgery  (the  approximately  1,700 
beds  set  aside  for  neurosurgery  made  this  the  largest  neurosurgical  center  in 
the  world),  and  an  additional  2,700  beds  were  reserved  for  patients  evacuated 
from  overseas  for  redistribution  to  other  hospitals. 

The  number  of  patients  receiving  definitive  care  at  the  same  time  during 
the  years  the  hospital  operated  varied  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thou¬ 
sand.  During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1944-45,  however,  when  casualties  were 
being  received  from  overseas  in  great  numbers — sometimes  5,000  a  week — 
most  of  the  beds  were  reserved  for  transients  who  were  moved  out  as  rapidly 
as  possible  unless  their  condition  demanded  continued  care  at  Halloran  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital.  Many  of  the  transients  required  X-ray  examinations,  chiefly 
to  check  the  condition  of  fractures  and  to  eliminate  complications  of  various 
sorts. 

Officer  personnel. — About  a  dozen  medical  officers  were  assigned  to  the 
X-ray  service  at  Halloran  General  Hospital  during  the  approximately  5  years 
cf  its  operation.  Capt.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Paul  T.  Meyers,  MC,  the  first  chief  of 
service,  had  trained  at  Bellevue  Hospital  and  Memorial  Hospital  in  New 
York.  Lt.  (later  Maj.)  Lloyd  E.  Hawes,  MC,  who  had  recently  completed 
his  residency  in  radiology  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  was  assistant 
chief  of  service  until  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  service  at  Bhoads  General 
Hospital,  Utica,  N.Y.,  when  that  hospital  was  activated  in  August  1943. 
Major  Soule,  a  professor  of  radiology  at  the  University  of  Vermont  College 
of  Medicine,  was  chief  of  service  from  March  1943  until  November  1945.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Maj.  Frederick  W.  Van  Buskirk,  MC,  who  had  trained  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Episcopal  Hospi- 
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N.Y.,  inchKlin^  cadfe  from  the  Army  School  for  Medical  Department  Enlisted 
'rechnicians,  Fitzsimoiis  (.leneral  Hospital,  Denver,  <’(do. 


tal  in  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  and  who  had  .served  as  chief  of  service  at  station 
hos[)ilals  in  Trinidad,  P.W.I.  t  p.  797),  and  in  the  South  Pacific  before  being 
assigned  to  Ilalloran  General  Hospital. 

Other  physicians  who  served  on  the  X-ray  service  at  Ilalloran  General 
Hospital  during  the  cotirse  of  the  war  included  Maj.  Penjaniin  Colton.  MC, 
who  was  a  Board-certified  radiologist  when  he  entered  the  Army;  ('apt.  Perry 
A.  Morgan.  Jr.,  MC,  who  came  to  the  service  fresh  from  his  internship;  and 
Maj.  Kobert  J.  Bloor,  MC,  (’apt.  James  Koch,  M('.  ('apt.  Herbert  S.  Sharlin, 
MC.  and  Capt.  Morris  B.  'Whitman,  MC.  who  entered  service  after  one  or 
more  years'  training  in  radiology.  All  of  these  oflicers  continued  in  radiology 
after  the  war. 

Enlisted  and  civilian  personnel. — AVhen  the  hosi)ital  was  activated  in 
Novcii.ber  1942,  a  cadre  of  eight  enlisted  men  under  the  leadership  of 
T3g.  Emmett  H.  Mays  served  as  the  nucleus  of  the  technical  staff;  all  of  them 
had  just  been  graduated  from  the  Army  School  for  Medical  Department 
Enli.sted  Technicians  at  P'itzsimons  General  Hospital.  The  same  number  of 
enlisted  men  were  assigned  from  the  hospital  detachment  ff»r  clerical  duties 
(fig.  .38).  Late  in  1943,  a  dozen  "Wacs  were  added  to  the  staff,  several  trained 
as  X-ray  technicians  and  the  others  as  clerical  workers. 
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As  the  war  progressed  and  there  was  need  for  more  and  more  enlisted 
personnel  for  service  overseas,  many  of  the  technicians  and  clerks  assigned  to 
the  department  were  shipped  out  and  replaced  by  civilians.  During  the  last 
few  months  of  the  war,  a  number  of  those  who  had  served  overseas  were 
attached  to  Halloran  General  Hospital  for  the  final  months  of  their  military 
service.  These  men  were  now  experienced  and  mature  soldiers.  Although 
they  were  anxious  to  return  to  civilian  life,  all  of  them  proved  responsible, 
able  technicians,  willing  and  even  anxious  to  do  the  necessary  jobs.  Most  of 
them  showed  a  desirable  and  helpful  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  wounded 
casualties  because  they  had  gone  through  strenuous  and  searing  experiences 
themselves. 

The  only  serious  morale  problem  in  the  department  arose  at  a  time  when 
about  half  of  those  in  it  were  civilian  employees,  working  under  civil  service 
and  receiving  salaries  and  perquisites  considerably  above  those  of  military 
personnel  doing  comparable  work.  The  situation  was  a  cause  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  discontent.  Wl^en  it  seemed  to  be  reaching  serious  proportions,  the 
chief  of  the  X-ray  service  called  the  enlisted  men  together,  explained  to  them 
why  the  work  they  were  doing  was,  in  its  way,  as  important  as  any  other  in 
the  Army,  and  pointed  out  that  the  educational  and  other  benefits  they  would 
receive  as  veterans  at  the  close  of  the  war  would  more  than  compensate  them 
for  the  higher  salaries  the  civilian  employees  were  then  receiving.  The  men 
responded  to  the  appeal  to  accept  their  lot  cheerfully  and  patriotically,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  of  further  discord.^ 

Protected  personnel. — During  1944-45,  a  detachment  of  German  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  from  noncombatant  units,  chiefly  medical  (Protected  Personnel) 
were  assigned  to  Halloran  General  Hospital.  Most  of  them  had  no  apparent 
skills  and  were  used  for  policing  the  grounds,  as  janitors,  and  in  similar 
capacities.  A  few  who  had  been  trained  as  laboratory  and  dental  technicians 
were  appropriately  assigned.  About  a  dozen  were  assigned  to  the  X-ray 
service,  where  some  served  as  janitors  and  others  assisted  in  the  processing  of 
films.  Although  several  of  these  men  had  been  X-ray  technicians  in  the 
German  Army,  it  was  not  thought  wise  to  make  use  of  their  skills,  since  some 
U.S.  patients  appeared  suspicious  and  resentful  when  they  were  worked  on 
by  men  they  still  considered  their  enemies.  Most  Protected  Personnel  assigned 
to  the  X-ray  service  were  relatively  uneducated  and  capable  of  only  simple 


>  Tbe  story  of  one  GI  might  be  added  to  the  more  orthodox  story  of  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  personnel.  In  April  1943,  the  need  for  someone  with  bookkeeping  experience  to  assist  with 
the  records  was  met  by  the  Medical  Detachment  with  tbe  assignment  of  a  rugged  young  man  who 
stated  that  he  had  been  classified  as  a  bookkeeper  because  he  bad  been  a  bookie  in  civilian  Hie. 
His  specialized  talents  did  not  meet  tbe  needs  of  the  position.  Shortly  after  his  assignment,  after  a 
bibulous  evening,  he  overslept  reveille,  and  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  disciplinary  action,  he  reported  to 
sick  call,  complaining  of  headache  and  stomach  distress,  and  was  promptly  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
This  was  a  time  when  casualties  from  North  Africa  were  being  shipped  out  in  trainloads,  many  to 
distant  hospitals  in  the  United  States.  The  day  after  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  much  to  every¬ 
one's  surprise.  Including,  probably  his  own,  the  bookkeeper-bookie  was  shipped  out,  along  with  other 
patients,  to  a  west  coast  hospital.  Nothing  more  was  beard  of  him  for  the  next  2%  years.  Then 
he  appeared  in  the  X-ray  department  at  Halloran  General  Hospital  with  his  chest  covered  with 
ribbons  and  tbe  announcement  that  he  bad  ended  np  In  Okinawa.  He  was  given  tbe  prodigal  son’s 
welcome,  Army  style. 
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tasks,  which  they  performed  grudgingly.  Since  all  of  them  had  to  be  kept 
imder  constant  surveillance,  their  services  made  little  contribution  to  depart¬ 
ment  activities. 

Facilities  and  equipment. — Halloraii  General  Hospital  was  in  process 
of  construction  as  a  training  home  and  hospital  for  mentally  defective  children 
when  it  was  leased  to  the  U.S.  Army  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  A  certain 
amount  of  additional  construction  was  necessary  when  it  became  an  Army 
hospital,  including  auxiliary  quarters  for  the  dental,  laboratory,  and  X-ray 
services.  The  40  brick  and  6  wooden  structures,  centered  about  a  large  6-story 
brick  structure,  were  connected,  for  their  new  uses,  by  several  miles  of 
corridors. 

Because  of  the  expanse  of  the  buildings  and  the  large  number  of  patients, 
it  was  necessary,  to  handle  the  load,  to  set  up  two  separate  installations  for 
radiology  service.  Since  most  of  the  acutely  ill  patients,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  those  requiring  complex  radiographic  examinations,  such  as 
pneumoencephalography,  cerebral  angiography,  and  bronchography,  were 
housed  in  the  central  hospital  building,  the  service  rooms  in  it  were  planned 
to  provide  these  specialized  procedures.  Three  standard-issue  200-ma.  radio¬ 
graphic-fluoroscopic  heavy-duty  units  of  conventional  design  were  installed 
on  the  main  floor. 

The  second  installation,  a  cantonment-type  building  about  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  away,  housed  the  headquarters  office  of  the  X-ray  service;  a  classroom 
where  daily  X-ray  conferences  were  held  with  surgical  and  other  services  and 
where  other  teaching  was  conducted;  and  a  large  room,  converted  from  a 
porch,  for  sorting  and  filing  radiographs.  The  diagnostic  rooms  in  this 
building  were  equipped  with  three  radiographic-fluoroscopic  machines. 

Because  of  the  half  dozen  or  more  disconnected  wards  for  bed  patients 
and  the  need  to  use  limited  personnel  economically,  12  Picker  field  units  (fig. 
39)  were  spotted  about  these  areas  in  strategic  locations.  One  unit  was  located 
near  the  ward  housing  cardiorespiratory  patients  and  others  near  wards  in 
which  orthopedic  patients  were  in  traction. 

The  X-ray  department  at  Halloran  General  Hospital  was  provided  with 
an  unusually  fine  X-ray  unit  through  the  generosity  of  Greek-American  citi¬ 
zens  living  in  New  York  City,  who  wished  to  make  some  contribution  that 
would  assist  in  providing  the  best  X-ray  care  for  patients.  During  the  war, 
however,  manufacturers  were  turning  out  practically  nothing  but  standard 
machines  for  military  use  and  were  no  longer  making  special  units.  By  good 
luck,  a  single  deluxe  prewar  500-ma.  Picker  diagnostic  unit,  equipped  with 
serialographic  spot-film  device  and  many  other  accessories,  remained  unsold 
in  New  York.  Army  policy  would  ordinarily  have  prevented  acceptance  of 
nonstandard  X-ray  equipment,  but  The  Surgeon  General  made  an  exception  in 
this  case.  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Davis,  USA  (Ret.),  former  Adjutant  General, 
U.S.  Army,  then  serving  as  Executive  Director  of  the  New  York  City  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  USA  (Ret.), 
former  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  assisted  materially  in  arranging  details 
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I''i<;iKK  I >t>iii(>nsl rni ion  of  C.S.  Army  (l’ii-kt>r)  fu'ld  unit  ul  1  lulluriiii 

(it'iicral  I liis[iit;tl.  Stiitfu  Isliiiul.  N.Y.  From  lofi  to  ri,i:lit.  Itris:.  (toil.  Kulpli  (5. 
I>o\  oo,  ( 'omimmdiiit.'  Otlii  oi-;  Mr.  .l.•lm(•s  I’ifKor.  I’rosiilciii  oT  Picker  X-Huy 
Fori).;  ami  I.t.  Col.  .\.  P.railley  Soule.  MC.  Chief.  X-Uay  Siu'vice. 


of  tlie  <rift,  it.-^  aouppiaiicc  liy  tlu*  Army,  ami  its  installation  at  Halloran 
(icnora!  Tlospital.  'I'liis  nnil  i  l)fs.  40)  na.'^  nnnsnally  versatile  and  was  excep- 
tiontilly  well  adapted  to  netiroradiolooie  and  ;rasirointesl  inal  studies  and 
other  hijrhly  technical  examinations.  Its  actpiisilion  permitted  studies  that 
wotild  otherwise  have  Iteen  i»erl'ormed  with  less  spt'ed.  precision,  and  etl'ective- 
ness.  Its  tiseftilness  jtioved  the  value  of  htivittir  at  least  one  X-ray  unit  of  the 
finest  possible  design  in  any  jreneral  hospital  di'si^nated  as  a  specitilty  renter 
in  such  fields  as  neurolo'ry.  neurostirirery.  ihorat  ic  suffrery.  cardiac  surgery, 
and  vii.-cuhtr  surgery. 

Acces.sory  equipment  and  improvi.salions. -  .\hhotigh  most  of  the  X- 
ray  etpiipment  isstied  during  the  war  was  Spartati  in  its  sttirk  simplicity,  the 
unfiiiling  ingenuity  of  those  working  with  it.  both  ollicers  and  technicians, 
and  the  I'.S.  love  for  gadget  ly.  produce<l  acce.^sories  of  wide  variety  and 
scope,  and  often  of  gri'at  usefulness,  from  bits  of  wood  and  metal. 

('a])tain  ITawes.  who  had  been  trained  in  the  tradition  of  spot-fdm  radio¬ 
graphy  in  gast )'ointest inal  studies  at  .Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  designed 
a  simple  but  most  effective  device  which  sli]»ped  ovei’  the  fluoroscopic  screen 
and  held  an  S-  by  lit-inch  cassette  in  [)osition  to  be  moved  easily  into  the  field 
for  rapitl  ladiography.  There  were  no  relays  for  rapid  changeover,  but  an 


I  i>,i  1,1  (n  1  ion  Ilf  .'no-iii.i,  X  r;iy  unit  irivfii  in  lliilliuiin  i;cni‘i;il  I  lii'i>il.ii. 

Si.'iii'ii  Islaiiii.  .N Iiv  ( ;iiii'k-.\iiii*iir:in  ■•it  iziMis  of  \i‘\\  ^  iii’k  t’ity. 


alt'i'i  tt'i-hniritin  :ii  lltf  wlnu;  I'lio  siiiiiiil  \V!i>  jri\cii.  tinii'lcly  rtiisod  tlu* 

Iroiii  lin(ir(t>co[)i;'  low  lo  rtidioirrnpliic  'I’Ih'  exposure? 

were  plioiot  iiiied  in  the  mind  of  tin*  rtidioloiii.'l .  who  cooi-diintted  hi?  vision 
witii  his  fool  switeii.  In  .'(hte  of  (lie  ertidity  of  tiie  system,  some  except  iomdly 
heiiiitifni  spots  of  tdcei>.  cttrcinoniits.  disk  tiefecis.  ;ind  spiiiid  cord  tumors 
were  produced  In’  it. 

Itm  iiii:'  tiie  second  :ind  third  yetirs  of  its  <»per:il  ion.  the  X-r:iy  department 
:tt  ll.illoran  (ienertil  Ilospit.al  h:td  the  jjfood  foiiune  to  emjtloy  :i  ci\ili:tn.  Mr. 
.folin  Ktio,  as  a  comhined  technician-servicemau  ami  General  jack-oi-all-tr;ules. 
lie  hiid  \\orl<ed  for  se\'er:il  snitil!  X-ray  e(|uipment  niiinufact tiring  firms.  :ind 
he  po.'scssetl  :i  liasic  <xener;il  knowled^i'  of  electricity  :ind  macliine  desinfii.  :is 
well  ;is  some  knowledge  of  electronics.  lie  w;is  :i  competent  tahricatof  of 
eijni|)ment.  .and  he  was  Inindy  with  .a  hilhe  and  other  m.achine  fools.  lie  was. 
thtM'cfore,  tthle  to  design  iind  tamsiiaict  a  uiimher  of  fairly  complex  pieces  of 
e(|nipment.  including  :i  rapid  lai.-sette  changer  for  ta*rel)r:il  tingiogr.aphy  (fig. 
fl  ).  He  also  serviced  most  of  the  machines,  ami  when  he  was  not  otherwise 
eiig.agccl.  he  lent  it  htind  :it  tilmost  any  task  in  the  department  that  h;vd  lo 
he  done. 

SeM'fal  enlisted  men  who  Inid  been  tr.ained  tis  lechnici.ans  :t(  Fitzsim¬ 
mons  (icneral  Hospital  ttlso  [iroved  a<lepl  .at  iinpro\  ising  eipiipment  from  odds 
:uk1  emis.  Sots.  Frederick  Fick.  Lvle  dennings,  atid  TTow.ard  T.  Sigmund 
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Ilalloraii  (Ifiioial  I  lo.-<|ii|;i|.  Slaloii  Island,  N.Y. 


consl nicU'd  sucli  itiMiis  as  cassette  tunnels  foe  bedside  ntdiofri’npliy,  a  eliair 
and  lieadlioldiiin:  device  tor  pnennioencephalonrrapliy  (tig.  4‘J),  and  even  a 
rather  complicated  planigraphic  altachinent  which  tillowed  radiologi.sts  to 
obtain  e.xcellent  laxly  section  radiographs. 

Storage  and  disposition  of  films.— d'he  enorinons  number  of  patients 
handled  at  Ilalloran  (Jeneral  lic.spital  recjnired  the  setting  up  of  a  rather 
elaborate  system  of  records,  to  solve  tlie  special  problems  of  the  hospital 
population.  Almost  all  of  the  patients  were  received  l)y  ship  tfom  (;ver- 
seas,  and  most  of  them  were  evacuated,  as  promptly  as  possible,  to  other 
hospitals  in  (he  Zone  of  Interior  for  definitive  care.  Something  of  die  tnag- 
nitude  of  the  load  has  Ix'en  jjointed  out  elsewhere  (  p.  IK’d.  includiiig  the 
fact  that,  during  the  fall  of  n>41,  an  average  of  o.OOO  patients  per  week 
arrived  at  the  hospital,  most  of  whom  were  transferred  out  of  it  within  a  few 
days. 

In  most  instances,  X-nty  films  of  arriving  patients  were  received  in 
manila  envelopes,  inscribed  with  their  names  and  serial  numbers,  and  with 
copies  of  the  X-ray  rejiorts  glued  to  the  face  of  the  envelopes.  "With  each 
group  of  casualties  came  large  bundles  of  these  envelopes  (on  (x'casion  tons), 
which  were  dum[H'd  in  (he  entrance  of  the  X-ray  building.  The  entire  depart¬ 
ment.  often  officers  and  technicians  as  well  as  clerical  workers,  then  set  to  work 
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Figure  42. — Improvised  chair  and  headliolder  for  pneumoencephalography. 
Halioran  General  Ilo.spital,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


sorting  the  envelopes  by  dropping  them  into  appropriate  alphabetical  slots. 
Over  the  months,  it  was  found  that  identification  was  speedier  and  more 
accurate  if  classification  was  by  the  patients'  last  names;  when  names  were 
similar,  first  names  and  serial  numbers  were  also  used.  The  entire  project, 
which  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  two  Wacs,  T5g.  Gertrude  Hunt 
and  T5g.  Annie  M.  Lawson,  was  carried  out  on  a  large  porch  of  Building  75, 
which  was  converted  into  a  fileroom  (fig.  43). 

The  principal  difficulty  in  this  project  was  encountered  when  films  did  not 
arrive  on  the  same  ships  as  the  patients,  but  came  later.  If  the  patients  had 
been  transferred  to  other  hospitals,  as  not  infrequently  happened,  a  time- 
consuming  search  was  required  to  determine  whether  the  films  had  ever 
arrived  and,  if  they  had,  what  disposition  had  been  made  of  them. 

Radiographs  of  patients  held  for  definitive  care  were  filed  in  a  separate 
area.  If  they  were  loaned  to  wards  in  other  buildings,  tracer  cards,  with 
pertinent  information,  were  placed  in  the  spaces  in  which  they  were  filed. 

When  the  X-ray  department  received  notice  of  the  pending  shipment 
of  patients  to  other  hospitals,  the  names  of  the  patients  on  the  order  sheet 
for  each  hospital  were  checked  against  the  files,  and  the  films  which  had 
arrived  with  the  patients  (as  well  as  those  taken  after  their  arrival)  were 
tied  together  and  sent  with  them.  The  letter  of  transmittal  to  each  hospital 
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Figure  43. — Film  fileroom,  Halloran  General  Hospital, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


included  a  copy  of  the  orders,  with  checks  against  the  names  of  patients  whose 
films  were  being  shipped. 

Early  in  1945,  when  the  volume  of  films  and  records  arriving  and  leaving 
the  hospital  amounted  to  heroic  proportions,  a  separate  records  division  was 
set  up  outside  of  the  X-ray  service.  The  experience  they  had  gained  in  the 
handling  of  films  during  the  preceding  3  years  proved  invaluable  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  new  division. 

In  retrospect,  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  economical  of  person¬ 
nel  if  this  entire  project  had  been  handled  from  the  beginning  outside  of  the 
X-ray  service,  by  clerical  help  trained  and  experienced  in  postal  methods.  If 
a  similar  situation  arises  in  the  future,  it  is  suggested  that  this  method  be 
used.  It  is  also  recommended  that  films  and  other  records  not  readily  identi¬ 
fied  at  receiving  hospitals  be  sent  to  a  central  clearing  agency  that  has  access 
to  names  and  addresses  of  all  Army  personnel. 

Conferences  and  training  program-— Each  weekday  morning  at  0800 
hours,  members  of  the  surgical  service  met  in  the  conference  room  of  the 
X-ray  service,  where  one  of  the  radiologic  staff  presented  the  films  of  all 
surgical  cases  examined  the  day  before.  As  each  patient’s  name  was  called, 
his  ward  officer  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  case,  after  which  the  radiologist 
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in  charge  of  the  conference  presented  the  patient’s  early  films  and  the  films 
just  taken,  and  offered  his  interpretation.  These  conferences,  which  were 
instituted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief,  Surgical  Service,  Lt.  Col.  (later 
Col.)  Vansel  S.  Johnson,  MC,  served  a  number  of  useful  purposes: 

1.  They  kept  the  chiefs  of  the  service  and  of  other  sections  informed  of 
the  X-ray  findings  of  all  patients  on  the  services. 

2.  They  enabled  the  ward  officers  to  examine  new  radiographs  of  their 
patients  before  they  made  daily  rounds. 

3.  In  problem  cases,  they  provided  the  opportunity  for  immediate  mass 
consultation. 

4.  They  served  as  an  intensive  educational  course  in  radiologic  interpreta¬ 
tion,  which  was  of  great  value  to  all  those  who  attended  and  participated. 
Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  patients  who  passed  through  the  hospital, 
numerous  interesting  and  unusual  forms  of  disease  and  injury  were  available 
for  study.  Orthopedic  cases  predominated,  but  many  other  conditions  were 
observed,  such  as  brain  tumors,  abscesses  and  aneurysms,  bronchogenic  neo¬ 
plasms,  foreign  bodies  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  peptic  ulcers,  gastrointestinal 
neoplasms,  and  even  some  of  the  rare  exotic  diseases  from  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Since  there  were  many  experienced  teachers  from  medical  schools  on 
the  hospital  staff,  the  large  group  of  young  physicians  who  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  their  internships  or  residencies  could  profit  by,  and  participate  in,  the 
lively  discussions  which  often  ensued  at  these  conferences  and  which  reflected 
the  high  quality  of  care  rendered  to  the  patients. 

The  conferences  held  weekly  for  officere  on  the  medical  service  were  used 
almost  exclusively  for  teaching  purposes.  The  carefully  selected  cases  pre¬ 
sented  provided  for  broad  discussions  of  pathologic  processes,  diagnostic  cri¬ 
teria,  and  therapeutic  methods.  Many  of  the  presentations  concerned  con¬ 
ditions  infrequently  observed  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The  large  volume 
of  material  and  its  sources,  which  were  frequently  foreign,  permitted  the 
study  of  such  conditions  as  filariasis,  echinococcus  cysts  (fig.  44) ;  leprosy 
(fig.  45) ;  sarcoidosis  with  both  bone  (fig.  46)  and  pulmonary  (fig.  47) 
changes;  histoplasmosis,  coccidioidomycosis  with  both  bone  (fig.  48)  and 
pulmonary  (fig.  49)  changes;  and  collagenous  diseases. 

Frequent  lectures,  symposia,  teaching  ward  rounds,  and  short  courses  on 
various  subjects  were  held  at  Halloran  General  Hospital  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  medical  schools  and  hospitals  in  the  area  and  the  services  of  members 
of  the  hospital  staffs  and  professional  consultants.  They  were  all  interesting 
and  stimulating,  as  well  as  profitable,  to  members  of  the  staff  and  reflected 
in  the  excellent  care  the  patients  received. 

Several  special  courses  were  given  to  medical  officers  at  the  hospital. 
Outstanding  among  them  was  the  lecture  course  in  neuropathology  in  the 
spring  of  1945  by  Dr.  Abner  Wolf,  Professor  of  Neuropathology,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University.  The  emphasis  was  on  the 
clinical  implications  of  this  subject,  and  the  course  was  therefore  of  special 
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Figure  44. — Calcified  hydatid  cysts  in  right  lower  lung 
and  right  lobe  of  liver. 


interest  to  neurologists,  neurosurgeons,  pathologists,  and  radiologists.  The 
lecture  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  attentive,  interested  listeners  at  each 
session. 

The  hospital  staff  served  as  host  to  many  local  and  regional,  and  a  few 
national,  professional  societies,  and  presented  programs  before  them  based 
largely  on  the  patients  there  under  treatment.  Maj.  Champ  Lyons,  MC,  who 
directed  the  penicillin  study  at  the  hospital,  presented  his  material  on  several 
occasions  to  members  of  the  hospital  staff  and  others.  The  radiologic  service 
participated  actively  in  all  of  these  presentations. 

Scope  of  work. — The  special  missions  of  Halloran  General  Hospital 
changed  several  times  during  its  5  years  of  operation,  and  the  kinds  and 
numbers  of  X-ray  examinations  reflected  these  changes.  Throughout  the 
whole  period,  the  large  numbers  of  orthopedic  patients  required  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  examinations  of  the  long  bones  and  spine.  During  the  year  ending 
in  December  1943,  25  percent  of  X-ray  examinations  were  of  long  bones  and 
9  percent  were  of  the  spine.  Chest  examinations,  many  of  them  routine, 
accounted  for  37  percent  and  gastrointestinal  studies  for  9  percent.  The 
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reinaiiiiiif;  '22  pom'iil  was  (livuiod  anion^  other  parts  of  the  hody,  ehiehy 
the  skidl.  sinuses,  inasloids,  and  alxlonien. 

When  larjre  niinilters  of  casnallies  Iteofun  to  arrive  from  Europe  in  1044, 
many  Itedside  examinations  were  retpiired  to  elieck  the  condition  of  patients 
with  compound  fractures  of  lou^  hottes  •attd  with  wounds  of  the  t'hesi, 
alxlonien.  and  spine.  When  Ilalloran  (Jeneral  Hospital  was  designated  as  a 
major  nenrosnr<;ical  center  in  104o,  lar^e  nnmhers  of  hi^lily  speidalizeil  pro¬ 
cedures,  such  as  myelojrraphy,  pnenm<K‘n<'ephalo«rraphy.  and  cerel>ral  anfriofi- 
raphy,  liecame  necessary.  .Vt  one  time,  over  700  patients  with  suspected 
Iierniated  nindens  jinlposns  were  in  tlie  liospital  at  the  same  time,  and  as  many 
as  do  myelojrraphic  examinat  i<ms  were  performed  each  workinj;  day,  hy  a 
routine  developed  to  expedite  the  procediin*  t  p.  .\ njriojria pliy  and 

pnenmoencephalo<;ra|)liy  were  facilitated  hy  tlie  use  of  accessory  ecjuipment, 
much  of  which  was  improvised. 

File  experience  .at  Il.illoran  (leneral  Hospital  indicates  that,  in  a  future 
|•onflicl,  numeral  liosjiitals  calletl  upon  to  perform  lar^e  numbers  of  specialized 
procedures  shouhl  lie  eipiipped  with  lii*rh  milliamjierafie  X-ray  machines  with 
motor-ilri veil  tallies:  well-liuilt.  stiinly  .'^erialofrraphic  units:  and  other  acces¬ 
sories  desiLOied  to  pciniit  takin^T  unusual  and  dilliiailt  projections  at  hifrh  speed. 

I'lie  otiser\ation  of  larire  numhers  of  jialieiits  in  an  intellectual  climate 
nniisn.il  for  .a  military  installation  fun<aionin<r  under  wartime  conditions 
stimulated  the  otliccrs  st.ationed  at  Hallor.an  (Jeixual  Hospital  to  prepare  a 
numlier  of  si'rniticant  coin riluit ions  to  the  military  literature.  .\  nuniher  of 
these  were  from  the  radiologic  ser\  ice  .and  dealt  with  such  snhjecfs  as  niyelo<i- 
raphy  in  herniations  of  the  intcr\a*rteliral  disk:  hone  .and  joint  ch.an<j:es  in 
;iaraple<^ia :  leptomeniiijri’al  cysts:  acromioclavicular  dislocations:  mutational 
dysostosis:  and  pulmonary  diatijres  in  achalasia  (  p.  ITO).  A  number  of  exhibits 
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wt'fc  i)i't‘s('iH(>(|  1)11  aiui  ntiu-r  >ul>ji'cts  at  l•<‘<ri^)^al  ami  national  nii'dical 

nu’t'*  inir>. 

l'lionia>  M.  (ronrral  lloi<|)ital  ^ 

Kiiirlaml  (later  I'lionia-  M.  I-'.nirlaml )  (ieneral  Hospital  did  not  assiitne 
tlie  status  of  a  ixeneral  iio>oital  until  l.'t  An^nsi  I'.Mo.  I’*’e\  lonsly.  it  liad  lu'pn 
an  Ai'iny  Air  Forces  lio--|iiial.  and  it  was  taken  ovei  oy  'lie  \  ii  i- 

(’oniinand  after  the  Air  l•'oree<  no  hm^rer  neetled  it  as  a  liasie  t rami iiijf  center. 
K\ (*ni  iia  lly.  llie  hospital  onupied  ( ’Iia  I  fonte  Iladdoii  Hall,  the 'I’rayinore.  and 
several  other  hotels  in  .\iianiie  City,  llathlon  Hall,  the  first  hotel  to  he 
oeeuiiied.  was  a  hiMiry  hoiel.  and  .Major  Ileillinin.  MC.  Chief.  Uadiolo^y 
Sect  ion.  Thomas  .M.  Finland  (iem-ral  Hospital,  ile.'^ei'ihed  liis  sensat  ions  when 
he  i-e|)orted  for  duly  I  here,  just  months  after  In*  had  heeii  a  jinest  at  ‘he 
hotel  dnrinir  a  meeting  of  the  .\meriean  .Medic, d  Association.  It  had  been 
stripped  of  every  piece  of  furniture  ami  all  earpetiuir.  and  every  room  was 
hare  to  the  walls. 

Since  there  wa":  uo  .\  ray  t>(|uipinent  on  haml.  Major  Heilhrun  was 
im^iLTned  to  the  <uru:ieal  'cia  ice  ami  a-si^ted  at  the  lirst  operation,  in  an 
iinpi'ovised  operatinu:  loom. 


^  The  mnferiiil  for  this  an'oiint  was  siiii|illeil  by  Hr.  Xormaii  Hrilhrmi 
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Figure  47. — Widespread  pulmonary  sarcoidosis  affect¬ 
ing  both  parenchymal  area  and  hilar  nodes. 


The  space  selected  for  the  X-ray  department  had  been  part  of  the  large 
lounge  area  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  hotel.  Plans  for  it  were  drawn  up 
with  the  help  of  the  technical  staff  of  the  General  Electric  X-Ray  Corp., 
whose  equipment  was  to  be  used.  One  problem  was  how  to  protect  the  marble 
floors  and  ornately  decorated  columns.  It  was  solved  by  building  protective 
wooden  walls  around  the  columns  and  by  laying  false  floors,  under  which  all 
conduits  and  pipes  were  located.  The  darkroom  was  located  next  to  an 
unused  elevator  shaft,  up  which  the  pliunbing  for  it  was  brought.  Per¬ 
mission  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  for  a  toilet  to  serve  the  radiographic  room 
was  denied  at  first  but  was  quickly  granted  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
patient  being  studied  by  barium  enema  might  have  difficulty  reaching  the 
nearest  toilet,  some  70  feet  away.  Pass  boxes  were  not  available;  they  had 
to  be  designed  and  built,  along  with  the  special  hardware  necessary  to  make 
them  lightproof. 

The  first  patients  entered  the  hospital  in  August  1942,  but  the  X-ray 
department  did  not  begin  to  operate  until  December  of  that  year.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  the  delay  was  inability  to  obtain  transformers  appropriate 
for  the  alternating  current  supplied  by  the  local  power  company.  Only 
direct  current  was  available  from  the  powerplant  of  the  hotel,  and  it  would 
have  required  rotary  converters. 

The  organization  of  the  X-ray  department  was  accomplished  without 
special  difficulty,  but  providing  for  enlisted  technicians  was  another  matter. 
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Figvre  48. — Typical  bone  lesions  of  coccidioidomycosis 
at  lower  end  of  tibia. 


Only  one  or  two  of  those  assigned  to  the  department  had  had  any  training 
in  this  work,  and  no  men  were  tlien  available  from  any  of  the  training 
courses.  On-the-job  training  was  therefore  necessary. 

The  physical  layout  of  tlie  hospital  was  conducive  to  efficient  radiologic 
service.  The  beds  were  concentrated  in  the  two  large  hotel  buildings,  which 
were  connected  by  a  bridge,  and  elevator  service  in  both  was  excellent.  Any 
patient  in  any  part  of  the  hospital  could  therefore  be  brought  to  the  X-ray 
department  within  o  to  10  minutes  and  returne<l  to  his  w^ard  in  the  same  time. 

In  September  1044.  a  hurricane  struck  Atlantic  City  and  caused  a  com¬ 
plete  breakdown  of  all  service,  including  electrical  and  plumbing  services. 
'Phe  hospital  had  to  be  evacuated  within  24  hours,  and  planning  and  the 
imjilementation  of  the  plans  recpiired  many  hours  of  organization  and  team¬ 
work.  There  was  no  elevator  service,  and  there  were  patients  on  all  floors 
above  the  ground  level.  The  several  hundred  nonambulatory  patients  all 
had  to  be  evacuated  by  litter,  and  all  orthopedic  patients  in  traction  had  to 
be  put  into  plaster  casts  before  they  could  Iw  moved.  It  was  R  weeks  before 
all  electric  equipment,  such  as  motors  and  transformers,  which  had  been 
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FioxmE  49. — Wideqtread  polmonary  coccidioidomyco¬ 
sis.  Note  some  lesions  show  cavitation. 


damaged  by  sea  water,  could  be  repaired  and  the  hospital  reopened.  In  the 
meantime,  limited  power  for  X-ray  and  other  services  was  provided  by  emer¬ 
gency  portable  generators. 

Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital,  in  addition  to  its  functions  as  a 
general  hospital,  became  a  specialty  center  for  amputees  and  for  neurological 
and  neurosurgical  casualties.  Its  facilities  continued  to  expand  imtil  it  had 
a  capacity  of  approximately  5,000  beds,  of  which  2,800  were  active  and  2,200 
were  for  convalescent  patients.  The  enlargement  required  an  increase  in 
radiologic  equipment  from  two  units  to  four.  Intermediate  X-ray  therapy 
was  also  provided  during  the  expansion. 

The  first  battle  casualties  received  at  the  hospital  were  transfers  from 
Halloran  General  Hospital.  As  the  population  increased,  the  great  majority 
of  patients  were  combat  casualties.  The  hospital  also  served  the  general 
medical  and  surgical  needs  of  the  various  other  commands  stationed  in  or  near 
Atlantic  City. 

While  the  hospital  operated  as  an  Air  Forces  hospital,  its  duties  were 
those  of  a  busy  station  hospital.  Because  of  the  rigorous  physical  training 
required  in  the  inclement  weather  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1942-43, 
patients  with  viral  pneumonia  were  observed  in  large  numbers. 

Special  clinical  conditions  encountered  at  this  hospital,  and  the  studies 
made  of  them,  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 
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Section  II.  Technical  Considerations 

Basic  techniques  were  used  in  all  named  general  hospitals,  and  Colonel 
Kirklin  and  other  consultants  who  inspected  departments  of  radiology  in 
them  had  few  adverse  comments  on  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  the  output. 
Many  refinements  of  technique,  however,  and  some  new  techniques  were  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  war,  and  a  few  of  them  might  be  mentioned. 

TECHNIQUES 

Optimum  kilovoltage  technique. — ^Maj.  Arthur  W.  Fuchs,  SnC,  devoted 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  improvement  and  standardization  of 
techniques  to  be  used  with  Government-issue  equipment  (^,  7) .  The  optimum 
kilovoltage  technique  which  he  developed  was  based  on  reduction  of  exposure 
factors,  except  milliampere  seconds,  a  technique  which  proved  as  precise  as  it 
was  simple.  Since  it  required  very  little  effort  on  their  part,  better  than 
average  films  could  be  produced  even  by  student  technicians. 

Major  Fuchs  also  developed  a  modification  of  this  technique  for  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  chest.  The  technique  required  the  use  of  a  generator  capable  of 
delivering  100  kilovolt  peaks  at  200  milliamperes,  though  150  milliamperes 
was  recommended,  to  conserve  tube  life.  Since  the  use  of  a  constant  setting 
of  100  kilovolts  produced  an  overabundance  of  secondary  radiation,  the  use  of 
a  stationary  grid  was  recommended.  Depending  on  the  thickness  of  the 
chest,  a  time  exposure  of  0.2,  0.3,  or  0.4  second  was  used.  This  technique  was 
simple  and  economical  of  time  of  personnel  as  well  as  of  material  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  it  produced  films  of  high  quality  and  great  diagnostic  accuracy. 

Major  Fuchs  prepared  the  technique  chart  issued  with  every  Army  field 
unit.  Instructions  were  based  on  the  thickness  of  the  part  to  be  examined. 
Images  were  provided  in  which  detail  of  both  bones  and  soft  tissues  were 
visible,  with  no  areas  of  underexposure  or  overexposure.  These  results  were 
accomplished  with  a  long  scale  of  contrast  and  a  minimiun  of  fog  from 
secondary  radiation. 

Densitometry. — At  Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  C. 
Bell,  MC,  and  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Gilbert  W.  Heublein,  MC,  made  studies 
with  the  Morgan-Hodges  exposure  meter  (fig.  50),  a  device  that  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fact  that  all  properly  exposed  films  are  of  an  average  density 
of  0.9  in  the  diagnostic  range  as  read  on  a  densitometer,  regardless  of  the 
part  of  the  body  examined  (S).  The  detector  unit  is  then  replaced  by  a  film 
which  is  exposed  according  t<  the  previously  determined  exposure  time. 

Results  with  this  device  were  excellent,  and  all  instances  of  failure  were 
attributable  to  improper  positioning  of  the  detector  unit.  Particularly  good 
results  were  obtained  in  examination  of  amputation  stumps  in  which  consider¬ 
able  demineralization  had  occurred  and  in  other  examinations  in  which  bone 
condensation  changes  or  calcification  of  soft  tissues  made  determination  of 
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Fiouke  50. — Morgan-Hodges  radiographic  exposure  meter,  Percy  Jones 
General  Hospital,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  (8).  A.  Components  of  appara¬ 
tus:  Meter  unit  (a),  X-ray  exposure  meter  (b),  detector  unit  (c),  and 
detector  screen  (d).  B.  Method  of  use:  Meter  unit  (a),  detector  screen 
(b),  and  film  in  cassette  (c). 

proper  exposure  difficult  by  ordinary  measurements.  Clarity  of  detail  was 
notable  in  orthopedic  cases  in  which  films  had  to  be  made  through  plaster. 
Much  more  uniform  exposures  were  obtained  in  followup  films  made  by  this 
technique  than  when  reliance  was  placed  on  measurements  made  by  different 
technicians.  Film  densities  were  found  to  remain  constant  over  a  wide  range 
of  kilovoltages. 

Myelography. — At  Halloran  General  Hospital,  as  already  noted,  the 
large  numbers  of  myelographies  to  be  performed  required  an  efficient  routine. 
Before  the  service  grew  so  heavy,  the  injection  and  removal  of  Pantopaque 
were  performed  by  the  neurosurgeons.  Later,  it  was  found  that  young  ward 
officers,  recently  out  of  their  internships,  could  be  trained  to  perform  these 
procedures  skillfully  and  safely,  thus  releasing  neurosurgeons  for  other  duties. 
The  Pantopaque  was  injected  intraspinally  with  the  patient  prone  on  the 
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wheeled  litter  on  which  he  had  been  brought  to  the  X-ray  department.  He 
was  then  moved  to  the  X-ray  table,  where  fluoroscopy  was  carried  out  and 
spot  and  overhead  radiographs  were  taken,  after  which  the  contrast  medium 
was  removed  under  fluoroscopic  control. 

At  DeWitt  General  Hospital,  a  somewhat  similar  plan  was  used.  As 
many  as  14  lumbar  myelograms  were  sometimes  made  each  afternoon,  with 
3  diagnostic  rooms  in  use.  The  ward  oflicers  on  the  neurosurgical  wards 
performed  the  lumbar  punctures  and  introduced  the  Pantopaque,  while  the 
radiologists  went  from  room  to  room,  making  the  fluoroscopic  studies  and 
spot  films  and  returning  for  the  removal  of  the  opaque  medium. 

Chest  examination. — At  Lovell  General  Hospital,  Capt.  (later  Maj.) 
Gerald  Lavner,  MC,  and  Maj.  (later  Col.)  Benjamin  Copieman,  MC,  recom¬ 
mended  anteroposterior  lordotic  projections  of  the  chest  as  an  extremely 
useful  technique  for  the  detection  and  identification  of  small  or  inadequately 
visualized  lesions  in  the  pulmonary  apex  (5). 

Bronchography  was  used  routinely,  but  as  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  I.  Kooper- 
stein,  MC,  and  Maj.  Hyman  E.  Bass,  MC,  showed,  it  was  not  entirely  free  of 
risk  (10).  They  made  intensive  studies  qf  the  opaque  media  used  for  thii 
purpose  after  they  had  observed  three  patients  with  bilateral  basal  pulmonary 
densities  following  intrabronchial  instillation  of  Lipiodol;  all  three  wein 
known  asthmatics.  The  authors  emphasized  the  importance  of  skin  testing 
of  all  patients  before  bronchography,  especially  those  with  allergic  back¬ 
grounds. 

Pneumoarthrography  of  the  knee. — Among  the  techniques  described 
for  air  injection  of  the  knee,  for  the  demonstration  of  fractures  of  the  menisci 
and  other  lesions  of  the  joint,  was  the  method  described  by  Maj.  Jack  W. 
Grossman,  MC,  and  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Howard  H.  Minor,  MC  (44).  It 
showed  a  particularly  satisfactory  degree  of  correlation  between  radiographic 
and  surgical  findings. 

Urinary  tract  techniques. — At  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital, 
Major  Heilbrun  and  Maj.  George  E.  Chittenden,  MC,  emphasized  the  value 
of  the  24-hour  delayed  urogram,  particularly  in  patients  with  ureteral  obstruc¬ 
tion  (12).  In  several  of  their  patients  the  point  of  obstruction  was  demon¬ 
strable  only  on  24-hour  films. 

At  Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  Colonel  Bell,  Major  Heublein,  and 
Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Howard  J.  Hammer,  MC,  studied  the  complementary 
role  of  intravenous  and  retrograde  urography  and  pointed  out  the  value  of 
roentgenoscopy  and  of  radiographs  in  the  lateral  projection  in  the  detection 
of  obscure  lesions  (13).  In  this  department,  the  technique  was  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  patients,  though  a  preliminary  scout  film  of  the  entire 
tract,  before  injection,  was  routine.  The  radiologist  himself  directed  the 
procedure  and  gave  the  injection.  Reti'ograde  examinations  were  done  in  the 
department  of  urology  but  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  radiologist. 
The  details  of  this  technique  are  well  worth  careful  study. 
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Venography. — At  Letterman  General  Hospital,  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Alli¬ 
son  £.  Imler,  MC,  and  his  associates  studied  selected  patients  with  varicose 
veins  by  venography  (i^).  They  found  the  technique  of  special  value  in  the 
detection  of  deep  venous  pathologic  changes  otherwise  not  demonstrable. 

Examination  of  the  colon. — At  Ashford  General  Hospital,  Lt.  Col.  Bob- 
ert  C.  Pendergrass,  MC,  and  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Frederick  W.  Cooper,  Jr., 
MC,  suggested  the  use  of  rubber  bulbs,  such  as  those  supplied  with  Asepto 
syringes,  in  studying  the  colon  after  colostomy  {16).  The  neck  of  the  bulb 
was  strapped  firmly  into  the  colostomy  stoma  and  the  enema  tube  was 
inserted  through  the  bulb. 

Localization  of  intraocular  foreign  bodies.— The  Sweet  method  of  lo¬ 
calization  of  intraocular  foreign  bodies  was  generally  favored  in  named 
general  hospitals.  At  Halloran  General  Hospital,  however,  a  comparative 
study  showed  the  Comberg  contact  method  of  Pfeiffer  to  be  more  consistently 
accurate.  Small  foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea  or  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
globe,  even  those  with  low  opacity  such  as  bits  of  glass,  frequently  could  be 
detected  by  soft-tissue  radiographs  on  dental  films  held  close  to  the  root  of  the 
nose  near  the  inner  canP^  as  of  the  eye. 

A  number  ol  hor  pitals  used  the  ring  method  of  localization,  devised  by 
Capt.  Edward  W.  Perkins.  MC,  at  the  45th  General  Hospital,  Naples, 
Italy  {16).  It  required  the  fabrication  of  three  rings  of  18-gage  round  silver 
wire,  24,  25,  and  26  mm.,  respectively,  in  diameter.  Under  topical  anesthesia 
with  1  percent  Pontocaine  (tetracaine  hydrochloride),  whichever  of  the  rings 
best  fitted  the  glove  was  fitted  snugly  around  it  at  the  equator.  A  small 
groove  in  the  wire  was  placed  at  the  external  canthus.  Four  exposures  were 
made,  a  posteroanterior  view  in  the  Waters  position,  with  the  patient  looking 
straight  ahead,  and  three  lateral  projections,  with  forward,  upward,  and 
downward  gaze.  The  location  of  the  foreign  body  was  determined  by  its 
position  in  relation  to  the  ring.  In  practice,  this  technique  proved  more 
reliable  than  the  Sweet  method  (p.  275). 

Fluoroscopy. — Reduction  of  fractures  under  the  fliioroscope  was  officially 
discouraged  {17)  and  was  practiced  in  only  a  few  hospitals.  No  matter  how 
helpful  some  orthopedic  surgeons  might  consider  this  method,  it  occasionally 
resulted  in  irreparable  damage  to  the  hands  and  arms.  Moreover,  when  an 
X-ray  department  was  properly  run,  there  was  no  need  for  it.  When  the 
department,  or  some  section  of  it,  was  located  near  the  operating  room,  or 
the  orthopedic  wards,  the  position  of  bone  fragments  could  be  checked  within 
a  few  minutes.  At  Thayer  General  Hospital,  where  a  special  warm  solution 
was  devised  by  one  of  the  technicians,  films  were  back  in  the  operating  room 
31/2  minutes  after  the  picture  had  been  made. 

An  occasional  request  for  a  hand  fluoroscopic  screen  to  check  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  fractures  on  orthopedic  wards  was  invariably  refused.  The  hazards 
of  its  use  simply  did  not  balance  the  information  secured  from  it. 
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Map  1. — Areas  of  world  from  which  patients  were  received  at  Percy  Jones  General 

Hospital,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in  1943  (  8). 


Section  III.  Clinical  Studies 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

World  War  II  differed  from  all  previous  wars  in  that  many  thousands  of 
men  who  would  formerly  have  died  on  the  battlefield  survived  to  reach  front¬ 
line  hospitals,  and  many  thousands  survived  in  frontline  hospitals  to  reach 
hospitals  in  the  rear  and,  later,  in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  The  unprecedentedly 
high  rate  of  survival  explains  why  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior 
received  so  many  combat  casualties  with  such  a  wide  variety  of  wounds, 
wounds  whose  clinical  course  and  outcome  were  so  often  altered  by  the  use 
of  penicillin  and  other  antimicrobial  agents.  These  general  hospitals,  as 
has  also  been  indicated,  received  patients  from  all  over  the  world  (map  1) 
with  diseases  not  seen  in  the  United  States,  or  not  seen  in  their  current  mani¬ 
festations.  Finally,  these  hospitals  received  patients  from  station  and  other 
hospitals  in  the  service  commands  in  which  they  were  located  with  serious 
and  obscure  conditions.  The  medical  officers  attached  to  these  general  hos¬ 
pitals  had  an  unparalleled  clinical  experience,  and  radiologists  played  an 
active  part  in  it. 

The  range  of  conditions  observed  was  incredibly  wide,  varying  from  an 
occasional  march  fracture — injuries  of  this  kind  did  not  often  reach  general 
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Figure  51. — Calcification  adjacent  to  adductor  tubercle  typical  of  Pellegrini-Stieda 

disease. 


liospitals — to  neoplasms  of  e.xtreme  rarity.  An  idea  of  the  variety  of  condi¬ 
tions  encountered  on  tlie  ladiologic  service  of  a  busy  f^eneral  hospital  can  be 
grained  by  listing  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  Preston  M.  Hickey  Memorial 
Lecture  for  1944,  which  was  i)ased  on  the  diagnostic  experience  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  radiology  at  Percy  Jones  General  Hospital  (8).  It  included: 

I.  Orebral  trauma  of  all  kinds,  with  every  conceivable  complication,  as 
well  as  tumors  of  the  brain  and  pituitary  gland.  Many  of  these  conditions 
were  studied  by  special  techniques,  including  encephalography. 

•2.  Herniated  nucleus  pulposus:  fractures  and  other  spinal  injuries;  juve¬ 
nile  epiphysitis  ( Scheuermajnr.s  di.^ease) :  and  spondylolisthesis.  Many  of 
the.se  conditions  were  studied  by  special  technique.s,  including  myelography. 

J.  Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  accessory  sinuses  and  facial  bones,  many 
of  them  requiring  special  techniques  of  examination. 

4.  Injuries  of  the  bones  and  joints  of  innumerable  varieties  and  with  a 
wide  variety  of  complications;  tumors  of  the  bone,  such  as  endothelial 
myelomas  and  osteogenic  sarcomas;  cystic  disease  secondary  to  parathyroid 
tumors:  metastatic  lesions;  the  arthritides.  including  traumatic  arthritis  and 
Marie-Striimpell  disease;  osteochondritis  dissecans;  Pellegrini-Stieda  disease 
(fig.  51) ;  and  recurrent  dislocations. 
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5.  Atypical  pneumonia  and  its  complications,  such  as  empyema  and 
bronchiectasis;  hemothoracic  empyema;  bronchopleural  fistula;  coccidioidmny- 
cosis;  Hodgkin’s  disease  of  the  mediastinum;  Boeck’s  sarcoid;  blastomycosis; 
and  carcinoma.  Many  of  these  conditions  were  studied  by  bronchography. 

6.  Diverticula  and  peptic  ulcer  of  the  esophagus ;  cardiospasm ;  diaphrag¬ 
matic  hernia;  duodenal  and  gastric  ulcers;  deficiency  states  with  small  bowel 
manifestations;  intestinal  obstruction;  and  polyps  and  carcinoma.  All  these 
cases  were  studied,  as  indicated,  by  barium  meals,  barium  enemas,  esophago- 
scopy,  gastroscopy,  and  other  diagnostic  means. 

7.  Urinary  calculi,  which  were  surprisingly  frequent  and  which  were 
preexistent  in  many  cases;  lesions  on  a  congenital  basis,  such  as  pyelectasis, 
obstructions,  neoplasms,  and  retroperitoneal  metastases  with  urinary  tract 
involvement  from  testicular  tumors.  These  conditions  were  studied  by  special 
techniques  of  urography. 

8.  Foreign  bodies  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  including  the  eye. 

The  conditions  listed  were  typical  of  those  seen  in  most  general  hos¬ 
pitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  They  provided  the  radiologists  in  them  unusual 
opportunities  not  only  to  see  both  common  and  uncommon  conditions  but 
also  to  study  them  in  a  way  frequently  not  possible  in  even  leading  teaching 
hospitals  because  of  the  regulation  that  patients  in  military  hospitals  were  to 
be  discharged  only  after  they  had  attained  maximum  improvement,  a  status 
which  might  require  hospitalization  for  weeks  and  months. 

A  report  by  Maj.  (later  Col.)  Lucien  M.  Pascucci,  MC  (W),  from 
O’Reilly  General  Hospital  in  the  Seventh  Service  Command,  called  attention 
to  the  many  patients  who  were  hospitalized  with  chronic  diseases  which  could 
have  been  identified  before  induction — and  would  have  been  a  cause  for  rejec¬ 
tion — if  the  screening  process  had  been  more  careful  and  radiography  had 
been  employed  more  frequently.  Among  these  conditions  were  bronchiectasis, 
urinary  calculi,  posttraumatic  atrophy  of  the  brain,  herniated  intervertebral 
disk,  spondylolisthesis,  duodenal  and  gastric  ulcers,  and  colitis.  Major  Pas¬ 
cucci  emphasized  the  need  for  more  attention  to  such  symptoms  and  signs  as 
cough,  injuries  of  the  head  and  spinal  column  with  subsequent  pain  on  activ¬ 
ity,  and  digestive  disturbances.  He  warned,  however,  that  the  wider  applica¬ 
tion  of  specialized  radiologic  procedures,  such  as  bronchography,  intravenous 
urography,  encephalography,  myelography,  and  similar  techniques,  could  be 
justified  only  when  they  were  performed  by  trained  personnel. 

Many  of  the  techniques  developed  and  many  of  the  conditions  observed 
in  named  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  were  reported  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  during  and  immediately  after  the  war.  In  addition  to  technical  reports 
(p.  162).  these  contributions  can  be  roughly  classified  as: 

1.  Articles  dealing  with  the  radiologic  aspects  of  medical  and  surgical 
problems  peculiar  to  military  medicine. 

2.  Articles  of  a  general  nature,  not  specifically  related  to  the  military 
experience. 
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3.  Case  reports. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  reports  briefly  summarized  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  are  discussed  under  clinical-anatomic  headings.  The  list  is  repre¬ 
sentative  but  not  complete. 

CHEST 

Atsnpical  pnetimonia. — Atypical  pneumonia  was  observed  with  great  fre¬ 
quency  in  epidemics  of  respiratory  disease  in  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone 
of  Interior.  In  some,  the  incidence  was  as  high  as  25  percent.  At  Thomas  M. 
England  General  Hospital,  about  8  percent  of  the  patients  showed  delayed 
resolution,  and  bronchographic  studies  showed  bronchiectasis  to  be  present. 
Unfortunately,  preinduction  films  were  not  usually  available,  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  seldom  possible  to  determine  whether  this  condition  was  the  result  of 
the  pneumonia  or  was  preexistent.  Other  complications  reported  were  pleu¬ 
ritic  involvement  {19),  often  the  result  of  too  brief  a  convalescent  period,  and 
fracture  of  the  ribs.  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Rolfe  M.  Harvey,  MC  (20),  reported 
18  such  fractures,  half  of  them  multiple,  in  500  consecutive  cases  of  atypical 
pneumonia.  The  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  were  most  commonly  affected,  followed 
by  the  fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs  in  that  order.  All  the  fractures 
were  in  the  anterior  or  midaxillary  line.  All  were  attributed  to  coughing  and 
were  thought  to  be  the  result  of  repeated  small  injuries  of  a  subthreshold 
nature,  similar  to  march  and  other  types  of  stress  fractures. 

Fungus  disease. — Military  service  in  certain  desert  sections  of  the  south¬ 
west  United  States,  especially  California,  proved  hazardous  as  regards  expo¬ 
sure  to  certain  types  of  fungus  disease,  particularly  coccidioidomycosis. 
Patients  were  usually  referred  to  general  hospitals  from  station  hospitals  in 
the  vicinity  and  several  representative  groups  were  studied.  Capt.  Vernon  L. 
Peterson,  MC  (2i),  observed  24  patients  at  Winter  General  Hospital,  Topeka, 
Kans..  and  found  a  variety  of  lesions,  the  most  frequent  being  a  solitary 
nodose  infiltrate  that  later  broke  down,  leaving  a  thin-walled  cavity.  When 
these  lesions  were  multiple,  they  sometimes  resembled  metastatic  carcinomas 
and  sometimes  tuberculous  lesions.  Pleural  involvement  was  observed  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases,  and  about  half  of  the  patients  studied  showed  slight  enlargement 
of  the  hilar  nodes.  At  Percy  Jones  General  Hospital  {8),  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  coccidioidomycosis  constantly  in  mind  whenever  any  bizarre  type 
of  pulmonary  lesions,  whether  atypical  or  basal,  was  encountered  and  to 
inquire  regarding  the  skin  test,  which  usually  became  positive  some  time 
during  the  third  week. 

Two  types  of  the  disease  were  observed  on  roentgenologic  examination. 
In  the  first  type,  which  was  relatively  benign  and  was  designated  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  phase,  there  were  nodular  areas  of  increased  density  or  atypical,  some¬ 
what  pneumonic-like  consolidation  in  the  lung  fields,  not  unlike  those  observed 
in  atypical  pneumonia.  The  thin-walled  cavities  often  present  usually  closed 
spontaneously.  The  secondary  or  granulomatous  phase,  which  was  highly 
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fatal,  was  characterized  roentgenologically  by  chronic  fibrotic  pulmonary 
changes,  with  and  without  cavitation.  The  bone  lesions  likely  to  occur  during 
this  phase  had  a  bizarre  distribution  and  showed  a  predilection  for  pressure 
points,  such  as  the  malleoli,  the  acromion  processes,  and  the  olecranon.  Mili¬ 
ary  dissemination  was  not  infrequently  a  terminal  manifestation. 

Observations  at  Bushnell  General  Hospital  emphasized  much  the  same 
points  in  the  patients  treated  there,  most  of  whom  came  from  the  training 
center  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif.  Attention  was  called  to  the  coales¬ 
cence  of  nodules,  which  sometimes  resulted  in  a  consolidated  lung,  and  the 
chronicity  of  the  associated  bone  lesions.  Generally  speaking,  the  larger 
numbers  of  cases  of  coccidioidomycosis  at  regional  and  station  hospitals,  such 
as  the  several  hundred  studied  by  Lt.  Col.  Horace  W.  Jamison,  MC,  at  the 
Army  Air  Forces  Regional  Hospital  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  presented  much 
the  same  features  (££). 

Captain  Peterson  also  studied  several  patients  with  actinomycosis  at 
Winter  General  Hospital  (^J).  The  disease  was  extensive  and  was  sometimes 
associated  with  abscess  formation  and,  less  often,  with  diaphragmatic  pene¬ 
tration  and  extension  to  the  liver. 

Aspergillosis  at  this  hospital  ran  a  much  more  benign  course.  The  typi¬ 
cal  lesion  was  soft,  irregular,  peribronchial  or  parenchymal  infiltration  with 
enlargement  of  the  regional  lymph  nodes.  Monilia  albicans  infection  was 
frequent,  usually  as  a  secondary  process,  with  pulmonary  infiltration  and 
adenopathy  characteristic.  Torulosis  and  blastomycosis  were  uncommon. 
Captain  Peterson  pointed  out  that  a  single  roentgenologic  study  furnished  no 
specific  criterion  for  the  diagnosis  of  any  of  these  fungus  diseases,  but  that 
the  radiologist  who  was  familiar  with  the  findings  could  often  suggest  the 
probable  condition  present. 

Aspiration  pneumonia. — At  Halloran  General  Hospital,  Captain  Hawes 
and  Major  Soule  (33),  in  a  study  of  pulmonary  changes  in  cardiospasm,  called 
attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  chronic  pulmonary  disease  resulted 
from  repeated  aspiration  of  esophageal  contents  in  achalasia  and  cardiospasm. 
Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Oscar  N.  Mayo,  MC.  and  Maj.  (later  Col.)  Jack  Spencer, 
MC  (34),  made  the  same  observation  at  the  Fort  Bliss  Station  Hospital. 

GASTROINTESTINAL  AND  RELATED  SYSTEMS 

Peptic  ulcer  was  a  relatively  frequent  condition  in  general  hospitals.  At 
Oliver  General  Hospital  in  1943,  about  30  gastrointestinal  examinations  were 
made  each  week  and  from  20  to  25  percent  of  the  yearly  total  were  positive 
for  ulcers,  most  of  them  duodenal  and  most  of  them  diagnosed  before  the 
patients  were  sent  to  this  hospital.  Of  the  118  gastrointestinal  examinations 
made  in  October.  November,  and  December  1944,  36  were  positive  for  ulcers, 
35  of  which  were  duodenal.  No  instances  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  were 
found.  The  patients  subjected  to  gastrointestinal  study  represented  a  selected 
proportion  of  the  10  to  20  percent  of  patients  on  the  medical  wards  with  diges- 
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live  complaints,  a  large  number  of  which  were  fimctional.  It  was  found  that 
the  administration  of  phenobarbital  and  belladonna  before  the  examination 
permitted  better  visualization  of  the  stomach.  Besults  were  also  better  in 
gallbladder  studies  when  the  same  technique  was  used. 

At  Walter  Beed  General  Hospital,  Major  Hinkel  (£6)  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  certain  cases,  localized  hypertrophic  gastritis  with  polypoid 
or  adenomatous  changes  must  be  carefully  considered  in  the  differential  diag¬ 
nosis  of  gastric  tumors,  in  which  carcinoma  must  also  always  be  considered. 

A  number  of  interesting  case  reports  were  made.  Colonel  Present  (SG) 
observed  two  cases  of  aberrant  pancreas  at  Hoff  General  Hospital,  one  intra¬ 
mural  and  the  other  polypoid  but  both  in  the  gastric  antrum.  Of  the  410 
cases  of  aberrant  pancreas  reported  in  the  literature,  about  a  quarter  were  in 
the  stomach  and  another  quarter  in  the  duodenum.  Lt.  Col.  Bay  B.  McCarty, 
MC,  and  Major  Present  (£7)  reported  from  the  same  hospital  a  mesenteric 
pouch  hernia  simulating  a  paraduodenal  hernia.  The  presenting  ^mptoms 
were  highly  suggestive  of  volvulus. 


SPINE 

The  spine  was  studied  intensively,  both  by  plain  films  and  by  myelog¬ 
raphy.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  surprising  general  studies,  conducted 
by  Maj.  Murray  M.  Friedman,  MC,  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Frederick  J.  Fischer, 
MC,  and  Capt.  Bobert  E.  Van  Demark,  MC,  covered  100  healthy  soldiers 
19  to  39  years  of  age  (£8).  With  few  exceptions,  the  whole  group  had  had 
strenuous  military  training  and  some  had  been  in  combat,  but  none  of  them 
had  ever  had  a  backache  or  had  suffered  a  back  injury.  Yet  in  only  20  of 
the  group  were  the  findings  on  plain  films  entirely  normal.  The  commonest 
abnormalities  were  asymmetrical  facets  in  39  cases;  spina  bifida  occulta  in 
36;  transitional  vertebrae  and  narrow  lumbosacral  joints  in  11  each;  Schmorl’s 
nodes  in  8;  spondylolisthesis  and  spondylolysis  in  6;  and  arthritis  of  the 
lumbosacral  or  sacroiliac  joints  in  5.  Anteroposterior,  lateral,  and  oblique 
roentgenograms  were  made,  as  well  as  a  single  anteroposterior  film  with  the 
tube  tilted  30°  cephalad. 

At  Nichols  General  Hospital,  Maj.  Anthony  C.  Galluccio,  MC  (£9), 
analyzed  142  routine  studies  of  the  lower  spine,  finding  in  them  15  instances 
of  prespondylolisthesis  or  spondylolisthesis.  In  35  additional  examinations, 
he  found  20  instances  of  prespondylolisthesis,  17  of  which  were  bilateral,  and 
15  instances  of  spondylolisthesis.  This  incidence  was  much  higher  than  had 
been  generally  reported.  Major  Galluccio  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
quality  of  the  films,  which  were  made  in  the  anteroposterior,  right  and  left 
oblique,  and  true  lateral  positions.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  being  alert  to  this  condition  because  of  its  progressive  character  and  its 
possible  medicolegal  importance.  It  was  also  studied  intensively  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  theater  (p.  308)  and  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area  (p.  671). 
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At  Oliver  General  Hospital,  an  instance  of  phosphorus  poisoning  was 
observed  in  a  Negro  soldier  who  stated  that,  in  his  youth,  he  ate  match  heads. 
Various  lines  of  epiphyseal  growth  were  evident  on  the  roentgenograms,  and 
the  films  of  the  spine  looked  like  double  exposures. 

Pantopaque  myelography. — Pantopaque  had  been  introduced  for  myelog¬ 
raphy  shortly  before  the  war,  and  there  was  general  agreement  as  to  its  value 
for  this  purpose.  In  their  studies  at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  Major  Soule, 
Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Sidney  W.  Gross,  MC,  and  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  James  G. 
Irving,  MC  {30),  reported  that  its  low  viscosity  made  injection  and  removal 
easy,  and  since  no  force  was  required  to  inject  it  there  was  less  chance  that  it 
would  enter  the  epidural  space. 

At  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Captain  Wyatt  and  Lt.  Col.  (later 
Col.)  R.  Glen  Spurling,  MC  {31),  studied  six  patients  in  whom  3.5  cc.  of 
Pantopaque  was  injected  into  the  lumbar  subarachnoid  space  and  left  in  situ. 
When  subsequent  studies  were  made  of  the  skull  and  entire  spine  at  intervals 
of  9  to  15  months  later,  estimates  of  the  residual  medium  varied  from  0.1  to 
1.5  cc.  There  were  no  symptoms  referable  to  its  retention. 

Diagnostic  accuracy  was  high  with  Pantopaque  myelography.  At  Ash¬ 
ford  General  Hospital,  69  of  the  215  patients  studied  by  Lt.  Col.  George  L. 
Maltby,  MC,  and  Colonel  Pendergrass  {32)  were  surgically  explored.  Of  the 
60  with  positive  findings,  54  were  found  to  have  disk  lesions.  Of  the  nine 
operated  on  with  negative  X-ray  findings  because  of  what  seemed  to  be  classi¬ 
cal  clinical  findings,  five  were  found  to  have  no  lesions.  These  same  authors 
also  described  myelographic  findings  in  patients  with  varices,  adhesions,  and 
epidural  abscess. 

Similarly  accurate  findings  in  a  smaller  number  of  cases  were  reported 
from  O'Reilly  General  Hospital  by  Lt.  Col.  Francis  Murphey,  MC,  and  his 
group  {33).  These  observers  also  emphasized  the  continued  value  of  plain 
films  in  studies  of  the  spine,  particularly  the  presence  of  scoliosis,  straighten¬ 
ing  or  reversal  of  normal  cervical  curves,  calcification  in  the  posterior  joint 
spaces,  encroachment  on  the  intervertebral  foramina  by  soft  tissue  or  osteo¬ 
phytes,  and  localized  arthrosis. 

At  Lovell  General  Hospital,  Major  Copieman  {3^)  demonstrated  five 
instances  of  small  central  protrusions  of  lumbar  disks.  He  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  careful  fluoroscopy  in  such  cases,  with  close  attention  to  the 
advancing  head  of  the  column,  since  many  protrusions  are  concealed  once  the 
opaque  medium  covers  them.  In  his  opinion,  one  of  the  advantages  of  Panto¬ 
paque  was  that  it  was  not  so  opaque  as  to  obscure  fine  gradations  of  density. 

Followup  studies  with  Pantopaque  sometimes  revealed  previously  over¬ 
looked  lesions.  At  DeWitt  General  Hospital,  when  men  who  had  had  uni¬ 
lateral  disk  surgery  without  relief  were  reexamined,  another  ruptured  disk 
was  sometimes  found  at  a  higher  level  on  the  same  side,  or  one  or  more  disks 
were  found  on  the  other  side  {35). 

Myelography  also  revealed  other  lesions.  At  Thayer  General  Hospital, 
it  deuaonstrated  congenital  absence  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second 
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cervical  vertebra  associated  with  a  dislocation  of  the  first  cervical  vei'tebra 
onto  the  defective  second.  At  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital,  1st  Lt. 
Edwin  C.  Ernst,  Jr.,  MC,  and  Major  Heilbrun  demonstrated  intraspinal 
hemangiomas  by  this  method. 

Rheumatoid  spondylitis. — Spondylolisthesis  was  a  relatively  frequent 
roentgenologic  finding  in  general  hospitals,  and  several  special  studies  were 
made  of  it.  At  Hoff  General  Hospital,  Maj.  Edward  W.  Boland,  MC,  and 
Major  Present  (36)  analyzed  100  cases  with  special  reference  to  diagnostic 
criteria.  The  diagnosis,  they  pointed  out,  was  not  to  be  made  without  radio- 
logic  evidence  of  sacroiliac  involvement  unless  characteristic  changes  were 
present  in  apophyseal  joints,  changes  which  might  not  occur  until  3  years 
had  passed. 

An  important  diagnostic  study  of  spondylolisthesis  was  made  at  Nichols 
General  Hospital  by  the  chief  of  the  radiology  service,  Lt.  Col.  Harold  O. 
Brown,  MC. 

SOFT.TISSUE  OSSIFICATIONS  AND  BONE  EROSIONS 

IN  PARAPLEGICS 

Among  the  numerous  complications  to  which  the  paraplegic  casualties 
hospitalized  in  neurosurgical  centers  were  subject  was  neurogenic  ossifying 
fibromyopathy ;  that  is,  para-articular  ossifications.  Most  of  these  patients 
had  sustained  combat  or  other  traumatic  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord  or  cauda 
equina.  Among  the  studies  made  of  these  ossifications  were  the  following: 

1.  At  Halloran  General  Hospital,  Colonel  Soule  (37)  reported  on  23  such 
ossifications  (fig.  52),  observed  in  62  paraplegics,  in  one  instance  secondary 
to  an  epidural  abscess  ir*  the  lower  thoracic  spine  and  in  another  to  nontrau- 
matic  spinal  cord  disease  of  an  unknown  nature. 

These  deposits  were  chiefly  about  the  hips  and  knees.  The  deposits  about 
the  hips  were  extracapsular  and  most  extensive  about  the  margins  of  the 
capsules.  'Vhen  they  were  well  developed,  they  partially  ensheathed  the 
hips  and  produced  ankylosis.  The  deposits  about  the  knees  were  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  region  of  the  medial  collateral  ligament,  but  they  frequently  ex¬ 
tended  upwpM  over  the  arch  of  the  medial  condyle  to  become  attached  to  the 
distal  shaft  of  the  femur.  Occasionally,  deposits  lateral  to  the  knee  were 
observed. 

No  relation  could  be  traced  between  the  presence  of  these  deposits  and 
the  severity  of  the  injuries,  the  site  of  the  neurologic  lesions,  the  timelag  in 
surgical  treatment,  the  presence  or  absence  of  decubitus  ulcers,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  urinary  tract  infection  or  other  infections,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  associated  injuries,  the  ages  of  the  patients,  or  the  blood  calcium 
and  total  protein  levels. 

Only  3  of  the  23  patients  showed  any  clinical  evidence  of  improvement 
in  their  paraplegia,  and  in  1  out  of  3  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  ex¬ 
tremity  showing  ossification. 
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Figitke  52. — Os.sitieiitiuns  in  imraplejric  i»atienls.  Halloraii 
General  Hospital,  Staten  Island.  X.Y.  A.  Heavy  nia.sses  of 
ectopic  bone  about  both  hips.  B.  New  bone  about  distal 
femurs. 


•2.  At  Asliford  (leneral  Hospital,  Maj.  William  C.  Ward,  MC  re¬ 

ported  para-artictdar  ossifications  about  the  hips  or  knees,  or  about  both 
joints,  in  4  of  88  patients  observed.  One  patient  had  a  decubitus  ulcer  over 
the  greater  trochanter.  In  this  case,  extensive  ossification  involved  the  hip 
joint  capsule,  especially  laterally,  and  there  was  also  extensive  calcification 
about  tlie  medial  and  lateral  a.spects  of  botli  distal  femurs  and  the  medial 
aspect  of  the  left  knee.  In  all  the  cases  studied,  the  ossifications  produced 
varjdng  degrees  of  ankylosis  and  fixation  of  the  extremities,  and  militated 
against  satisfactory  rehabilitation. 

At  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital,  Colonel  Heilbrun  and  Capt. 
William  G.  Kuhn,  Jr.,  MC  {30),  found  43  patients  with  deposits  of  ectopic 
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bone,  chiefly  about  the  hips  and  knees,  in  99  paraplegics.  In  most  instances, 
the  ossifications  appeared  as  solitary  or  multiple  bony  nodules  in  the  capsule 
or  outside  of  it,  but  in  a  few  cases,  bone  formation  was  so  massive  that  it 
completely  ensheathed  the  joint  and  rendered  it  immobile. 

Erosions  were  noted  in  45  of  the  99  paraplegics  treated  at  Thomas  M. 
England  General  Hospital  (39) ,  chiefly  in  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  greater 
trochanters.  No  reactive  changes  could  be  identified  in  the  underlying  bone, 
but  as  time  passed,  there  appeared  to  be  a  reshaping  of  the  bones,  and  some 
new  bone  proliferation  became  evident  about  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 
eroded  areas.  They  were  most  evident  in  patients  with  decubitus  ulcers,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  long  duration.  In  the  cases  in  which  both  changes  were 
present,  there  was  no  obvious  relation  between  the  erosive  lesions  and  the  soft- 
tissue  ossifications. 

An  instance  of  calcification  not  related  to  trauma  was  the  massive  calci¬ 
fication  of  the  liver,  apparently  on  the  basis  of  alveolar  hydatid  disease,  re¬ 
ported  by  Major  Heilbrun  and  Capt.  Andrew  J.  Klein,  MC,  at  Thomas  M. 
England  General  Hospital  (40).  Diffuse  calcification  of  the  pancreas  was 
also  observed 

OSSIFICATIONS  SECONDARY  TO  TRAUMA 

Major  Soule,  at  Halloran  General  Hospital  (4^),  reported  that  ossifica¬ 
tion  of  the  coracoclavicular  ligament  is  a  common  sequela  of  trauma  to  the 
ligament  sustained  in  association  with  acromioclavicular  dislocation.  He  com¬ 
pared  it  to  the  ossification  of  hematomas  in  muscles  such  as  the  quadriceps 
femoris,  brachialis  antious,  and  rectus  abdominis,  or  in  the  ligaments  about 
the  knee,  elbow,  and  ankle. 

Of  18  patients  with  acromioclavicular  dislocations,  14  subsequently  devel¬ 
oped  ossifications  in  the  coracoclavicular  ligament.  The  process  appeared  as 
early  as  22  days  after  injury,  in  the  form  of  a  cloudlike  density  which,  over  a 
period  of  6  to  8  weeks,  assumed  the  characteristics  of  dense,  trabeculated 
bone.  If  ossification  did  not  appear  within  6  weeks  after  injury,  it  was  not 
noted  in  later  examinations.  It  did  not  seem  to  contribute  to  the  patient’s 
disability;  in  fact,  it  might  actually  aid  in  stabilizing  the  joint. 

Similar  ossifications  were  observed  in  other  soft  tissues  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties  (43). 


INJURIES  AND  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  BONES 

The  heavy  orthopedic  workload  in  all  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior  has  already  been  commented  on  several  times.  Shattering  com¬ 
minuted  fractures,  caused  by  high  explosives  and  penetrating  missiles,  were 
observed  in  great  numbers  and  in  all  locations.  Infection,  going  on  to  osteo¬ 
myelitis,  was  not  infrequent  until  the  introduction  of  penicillin.  Then  infec- 
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tions  came  under  control,  and  the  clinical  improvement  was  closely  paralleled 
by  radiologic  improvement. 

Reconstructive  surgery  was  greatly  expanded  with  the  advent  of  peni¬ 
cillin.  Radiographs  showed  many  remarkably  successful  results,  including 
cases  in  which  bone  grafts  were  used. 

The  largest  series  of  march  fractures  were  reported  from  regional  hos¬ 
pitals  at  camps  throughout  the  country ;  these  patients  did  not,  as  a  rule,  reach 
general  hospitals.®  Lt.  Col.  Glenn  D.  Carlson,  MC,  and  Capt.  (later  Maj.) 
Royal  F.  Wertz,  MC  {44)^  reported  69  cases  from  Brooke  General  Hospital, 
66  involving  the  metatarsals,  2  the  distal  femur,  and  1  the  mid  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  femur.  In  no  instance  did  these — or  any  other — observers  note 
any  correlation  between  these  injuries  and  the  previous  civilian  occupations, 
the  bony  anatomy  of  the  feet,  or  the  bony  metabolism  as  indicated  by  studies 
of  serum  phosphorus,  serum  calcium,  phosphatase,  and  cevitamic  acid.  Almost 
all  the  fractures  occurred  in  recent  recruits,  under  basic  training,  especially 
those  on  the  march  and  carrying  heavy  equipment. 

Diagnosis  depended  upon  technically  perfect  roentgenograms.  L-'^ss  than 
half  of  the  films  showed  definite  fracture  lines,  and  the  commonest  finding 
was  dense  subperiosteal  callus. 

Among  the  interesting  and  unusual  cases  reported  were  the  solitary  cysts 
of  the  calcaneus  observed  in  three  young  adult  soldier,  by  Colonel  Copieman, 
Maj,  Marino  F,  Vidoli,  MC,  and  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Francis  J.  Crimmings, 
MC,  at  Lovell  General  Hospital  (#).  Only  nine  other  cases  were  reported 
in  the  literature.  It  was  theorized  that  therr  cysts  might  have  originated  as 
localized  dysplacic  processes  resulting  from  multiple  minor  traumas.  Maj. 
Samuel  H.  Nickerson,  MC  (  5',  described  several  instances  of  maldevelop- 
ment  of  the  patella  and  the  q:.^dricers  exten.sor  apparatus,  apparently  on  the 
basis  of  genes  which  possessed  abnormal  mesodermal  and  ectodermal  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Probably  ♦^he  T....  use  of  tb;'  Kuntscher  nail  observed  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Th'^mas  M.  England  General  Hospital,  in  a  German  prisoner 
o^  ■  /ar  with  'r  fracture  of  the  mid  femur.  He  had  been  cared  for 

by  a  German  nopedic  surgeon,  and  he  said  that  he  was  ambulatory  in 
iajs.  Roentgenologic  examination  at  the  U.S.  hospital  showed  beginning 
nealing  of  the  'acture,  as  evidenced  by  callus.  Alinement  was  excellent,  and 
recovery  was  without  incident.  When  healing  was  solid,  Lt.  Col.  Rafe  N. 
Hatt,  MC,  removed  the  intramedullary  prosthesis,  after  some  effort.  It  was 
a  hollow  metal  triangle,  with  an  incomplete  base,  shaped  to  allow  for  the 
general  curve  of  the  femur. 

There  was  an  interesting  corollary  to  this  case.  It  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  medical  comment,  which  reached  the  lay  press,  including  Time  Magazine^ 
in  which  it  was  written  up.  An  Army  medical  officer  in  Germany  had  run 

STtae  clinical  and  other  aapecta  of  march  fractures  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  volume  of  this 
series  dialing  with  orthopedic  surgery  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  now  in  preparation. 
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across  a  handbook  of  the  German  Medical  Department  in  which  the  technique 
of  internal  intramedullary  fixation  was  described  for  every  long  bone  in  the 
body.  When  he  read  the  article  in  Time^  he  sent  the  handbook  to  Colonel 
Hatt.  Intramedullar  nailing  has  become,  since  the  war,  a  commonly  used 
technique  in  the  United  States,  proving,  once  again,  that  medical  knowledge 
has  no  national  borders. 

CARDIOVASCULAR  CONDITIONS 

Special  techniques  for  cardiovascular  conditions  were  introduced  at 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  in  1943  and  later  at  other  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals.  Visualization  of  the  cardiac  chambers  and  intrathoracic  blood  vessels 
by  contrast  media  (cardio-angiography)  was  of  great  value  in  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  mediastinal  neoplasms  from  aneurysms  of  the  heart,  pulmonary 
artery,  and  aorta,  as  well  as  in  the  accurate  diagnosis  of  various  types  of 
congenital  heart  disease. 

The  heart  was  often  examined  with  barium  in  the  esophagus  to  demon¬ 
strate  possible  enlargement  of  the  left  atrium  and  aortic  anomalies  which 
might  produce  displacement  of,  or  pressure  on,  the  barium-filled  esophagus. 
Straight  lateral  projections  were  most  useful,  but  posteroanterior  films  were 
also  made. 

Phlebography  with  contrast  media  was  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of 
subclinical  thrombosis  of  the  peripheral  veins,  a  condition  which,  if  properly 
diagnosed  in  time  for  preventive  measures  to  be  used,  reduces  the  frequency 
of  pulmonary  embolism. 

The  history  of  one  radiologist  is  of  interest  in  this  connection.  When 
he  was  setting  up  the  X-ray  department  of  an  oversea  hospital,  he  had  a 
chest  film  made  of  himself,  in  order  to  test  his  machine.  To  his  surprise 
and  horror,  the  film  showed  what  appeared  to  be  multiple  nodular  metastatic 
lesions  of  the  golf -ball  type.  He  was  returned  to  Walter  Reed  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  with  the  prognosis  that  death  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  young 
officer,  however,  in  spite  of  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  continued  to  be 
remarkably  healthy.  Colonel  Hampton  studied  the  films  intensively  for 
several  days  and  finally  observed  that,  between  the  first  film  made  overseas 
and  the  films  made  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  size  of  the  nodules.  Further  study  of  the  oblique  and  other 
special  exposures  showed  that  all  the  lesions  were  at  the  common  locations 
of  pulmonary  infarcts.  Colonel  Hampton  therefore  changed  the  diagnosis 
from  metastatic  malignancy  to  multiple  healing  pulmonary  infarcts.  When 
the  patient  was  questioned,  he  recollected  that  a  few  days  before  he  tested 
his  X-ray  machine,  he  had  gone  on  a  long  hike  and,  at  the  end,  had  noticed 
some  pain  in  his  legs,  which  he  disregarded  but  which  obviously  explained 
the  multiple  emboli  shown  on  the  film.  Serial  films  showed  progressive  heal¬ 
ing,  and  he  was  returned  to  full  duty. 
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Arteriovenous  fistulas  were  the  not  infrequent  result  of  vascular  injuries 
from  high  explosive  shell  fragments  and  other  missiles.  Colonel  Pendergrass 
reported  32  such  lesions  from  Ashford  General  Hospital,  many  of  them  asso¬ 
ciated  with  cardiac  enlargement  and  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  (47). 
Both  of  these  abnormalities  di.sappeared  after  surgical  elimination  of  the 
fistula.  The  cardiac  enlargement  was  frequently  not  apparent  when  com¬ 
monly  accepted  standards  were  applied  but  became  evident  when  preopera¬ 
tive  and  postoperative  roentgenograms  were  studied  comparatively.  No  appre¬ 
ciable  changes  occurred  in  the  size  of  the  heart  w’hen  the  fistula  was  occluded, 
but  the  heart  rate  slowed  and  the  amplitude  of  contractions  increased.  After 
operation,  most  patients  showed  transitory  increases  in  the  cardiac  size.  Then 
the  diameter  began  to  decrease,  and  within  periods  varying  from  14  days  to 
6  months  after  operation,  some  84  percent  of  the  patients  showed  an  average 
decrease  of  1.18  centimeters. 

Major  Scribner,  head  of  the  radiologic  service  at  DeWitt  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  observed  a  number  of  arteriovenous  fistulas  (figs.  53,  54,  and  55).  One 
of  the  most  interesting,  the  result  of  a  gunshot  wound,  was  between  the 
abdominal  aorta  and  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  patient  made  an  uneventful 
recovery  after  its  surgical  extirpation.  It  was  believed  that  this  was  the 
second  successful  case  of  the  kind. 

Major  Copieman  reported  from  Lovell  General  Hospital  a  case  in  which 
an  anomalous  right  subclavian  artery  arose  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  distal 
to  the  left  subclavian  artery  and  passed  obliquely  behind  the  esophagus  {4S). 
The  chief  clinical  symptom  was  substernal  pain,  without  dysphagia.  The 
roentgenologic  appearance  was  that  of  an  oblique  pressure  defect  on  the  upper 
esophagus,  somewhat  sinnlar  to  that  produced  by  a  right  aortic  arch.  The 
lesion  frequently  produces  dysphagia. 

NEOPLASMS 

Since  ino.st  patients  in  military  hospitals  were  young  male  adults,  the 
neoplasms  observed  were  chiefly  those  to  l)e  expected  in  this  age  group.  The 
experience  at  Hoff  General  Hospital  was  typical.  Major  Present  (45)  re- 
porte<l  that,  in  the  first  3,045  admissions,  45  patients  were  found  to  have 
neoplasms,  17  of  which  were  malignant  and  28  benign.  The  malignant  tumors 
included  4  adenocarcinomas  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  colon;  1  carcinoma 
of  the  pancreas;  4  carcinomas  of  the  lip;  2  carcinomas  of  the  skin;  2  gliomas 
of  the  brain;  1  .sarcoma  of  the  tibia  and  1  of  the  mandible;  1  seminoma  of 
the  testis;  and  1  melanoma  of  the  eye.  The  benign  tumors  included  7  lipomas, 
5  osteochondromas,  3  adenomas  of  the  thyroid,  and  a  scattering  of  other 
tumors.  Three  of  the  benign  tumors,  a  fibroma  of  the  stomach  and  a  dermoid 
cyst  and  a  teratoma  of  the  mediastinum,  were  unusual  enough  to  be  reported. 

At  Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  Colonel  Heublein  and  his  associates 
found  24  malignant  tumors  in  30,442  admissions  {50).  Of  the  24  tumors. 
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Figure  53. — Arteriograms  made  at  DeWltt  General 
Hospital,  Auburn,  Calif.  A.  Aneurysm  of  femoral  ar¬ 
tery,  with  dilatation  of  femoral  vein.  Shell  fragment 
responsible  for  injury  lies  medial  to  aneurysm.  B. 
Arteriovenous  fistula  of  lower  leg.  C.  Large  saccular 
aneurysm  of  upper  posterior  leg. 
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Fiotnoe  64. — Serial  studies  of  arteriovenous  fistula  between  right  femorSl 
artery  and  vein.  A.  Preoperative  arteriogram  after  injection  of  right  femoral  artery, 
showing  fistula  and  shell  fragment  responsible  for  injury  lying  medial  to  fistula 
and  aneurysm.  Medial,  most  greatly  dilated  vessel  is  femoral  vein;  massive  dila¬ 
tion  is  result  of  arterial  pressure.  B.  Arteriogram  5  months  after  repair  of  arterio¬ 
venous  fistula.  Injected  right  femoral  artery  now  appears  normal.  Shell  fragment 
is  still  in  situ.  C.  Venogram  6  months  after  repair  of  arteriovenous  fistula,  after 
injection  of  dye  into  veins  of  lower  leg.  Right  femoral  vein  appears  normal,  ^ell 
fragment  is  still  in  situ. 
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Fiqvbb  05. — Yenogram  made  after  Injection  of 
lower  tlblal  vein,  showing  obstruction  of  deep 
venous  system.  Dye  outlines  only  superficial 
veins. 


10  were  Ewing’s  sarcomas,  an  incidence  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  hos¬ 
pital  was  both  an  amputation  center  and  a  center  for  deep  X-ray  therapy. 
The  experience  there  indicated  the  importance  of  frequent  X-ray  observations 
of  patients  with  symptoms  in  any  way  suggestive  of  this  condition.  Soldiers 
in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  life,  with  small  lytic  lesions  and  slight 
periosteal  reactions  associated  with  tumors  of  the  soft  parts,  should  be  re¬ 
garded  with  particular  concern.  Judiciously  applied  deep  X-ray  therapy 
was  found  to  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  surgical  treatment. 

Another  unusual  malignant  neoplasm  was  the  neurogenic  sarcoma  of  the 
jejunum  associated  with  von  Recklinghausen’s  disease  observed  at  Lawson 
General  Hospital  {51). 

Teratomas  of  the  testis,  Hodgkin’s  disease,  leukemia,  and  other  types  of 
lymphoma  were  also  observed  at  general  hospitals,  as  would  be  expected  in 
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view  of  the  young  age  group  treated.  They  are  described  in  the  chapter  on 
radiotherapy  (p.  195). 


OTHER  STUDIES 

A  classical  study  on  the  roentgenologic  appearance  of  the  hypophyseal 
fossa  in  health  and  disease  was  made  by  Colonel  Heublein  at  Percy  Jones 
General  Hospital  (63).  The  average  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  fossa 
was  10.66  and  the  depth  8.30  mm. ;  the  smallest  measurements  observed  were 
8  by  5  mm.  The  commoner  normal  variants  were  described  in  the  text  and 
by  line  drawings.  The  eflfects  on  the  sella  of  expanding  intrasellar  adenomas 
were  present  in  some  detail.  It  was  emphasized  that  choked  disks  were  seldom 
seen  with  pituitary  adenomas;  the  important  findings  was  a  primary  optic 
atrophy. 

At  Letterman  General  Hospital,  Captain  Imler  (63)  analyzed  the  data 
available  on  reticuloendothelioses  and  concluded  that  they  were  insufficient 
to  warrant  the  separation  of  Hand-Schiiller-Christian  disease,  Letterer-Siwe 
disease,  or  eosinophilic  granulomas  into  specific  disease  entities,  or  to  support 
the  claim  of  a  lipoid  metabolic  disorder  as  the  primary  causative  factor.  In 
his  opinion,  all  these  diseases  were  variants  of  a  hyperplastic  reaction  of  the 
reticuloendothelial  system.  Lesions  involving  the  bones,  the  pituitary,  and  the 
lungs  responded  satisfactorily  to  relatively  small  doses  of  irradiation. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 


Station  and  Regional  Hospitals 
in  the  Zone  of  Interior 

Furman  H.  Tyner,  M.D. 

The  history  of  radiology  in  station  and  regional  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior  in  World  War  II  is  rather  simply  told.  Station  hospitals  provided 
the  type  of  service,  including  radiologic  service,  provided  in  the  usual  civilian 
hospital.  Regional  hospitals,  to  which  patients  were  transferred  as  necessary 
from  station  hospitals,  were  staffed  and  equipped  to  care  for  patients  who 
required  types  of  treatment  not  available  in  station  hospitals  and  also  to  serve, 
in  effect,  as  general  hospitals  for  Zone  of  Interior  patients.  General  hospitals 
in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  in  contrast,  were  set  up  to  receive  and  treat  casualties 
evacuated  from  overseas  as>well  as  Zone  of  Interior  patients  who  required 
specialized  types  of  care  not  available  at  regional  hospitals. 

Regional  hospitals  were  first  set  up  in  April  ld44.  At  the  peak,  in  June 
1946,  there  were  62,  many  of  which  had  been  converted  from  former  station 
hospitals  (I). 


STATION  HOSPITALS 
Size 

Station  hospitals  varied  in  bed  capacity  from  a  low  of  60  beds,  as  at  the 
Army  Air  Field,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  a  high  of  more  than  8,000,  as  at  the 
Camp  Butner  Station  Hospital  in  late  1944  (i).  At  this  time,  the  troop 
strength  at  Camp  Butner  varied  from  30,000  to  34,000,  and  the  hospital  bed 
capacity  was  3,200.  When  Col.  Byrl  R.  Kirklin,  MC,  inspected  the  radiologic 
service  in  December  1944,  he  found  that  there  had  been  3,696  X-ray  examina¬ 
tions  in  November  and  that  the  average  number  for  each  of  the  preceding 
6  months  had  been  4,000.  At  the  Camp  Wheeler  Station  Hospital,  Macon, 
Oa.,  which  was  inspected  at  the  same  time,  the  bed  capacity  was  1,200  ;  2,196 
examinations  had  been  made  in  November.  The  films  used  per  examination 
in  the  station  hospitals  that  kept  records  of  these  data — ^reports  were  not 
c^cially  required — ^varied  from  1.6,  which  was  regarded  as  conservative,  to 
2.2,  which  was  considered  high. 
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Organization 

As  in  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  the  radiologic  service 
sometimes  operated  under  the  surgical  service  and  sometimes  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  service.  The  latter  plan  was  the  more  desirable,  as  it  gave  the 
radiologist  more  freedom  of  action,  though  even  when  the  service  was  a 
subsection  of  the  surgical  service,  he  was  usually  allowed  to  organize  the 
service  as  he  wished  within  the  limits  of  existing  regulations  and  directives. 

When  station  hospitals  first  began  to  function,  there  was  no  consultant  in 
radiology  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General.  How  useful  such  an  officer 
could  be  was  not  fully  realized  until  Colonel  Kirklin  was  appointed  to  this 
position  in  May  1943  (p.  13).  His  advice  was  very  helpful  on  his  tours 
of  inspection,  and  his  visits  were  anticipated  with  pleasure.  He  was  always 
available  for  consultation  by  letter  or  telephone,  even  when  he  was  not  on 
duty  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General.  After  his  appointment,  there  was 
a  general  improvement  in  the  X-ray  services  in  all  station  hospitals,  one 
reason  being  that  they  were  all  conducted  according  to  a  uniform  plan. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  service  they  rendered  was  com¬ 
parable  to  the  services  offered  in  the  best  civilian  hospitals  in  the  country. 

The  keeping  of  adequate  records,  which  was  an  important  function  of 
station  hospitals,  included  the  preservation  and  storage  of  films.  Each  hos¬ 
pital  devised  its  own  special  system,  and  most  igrstems  were  approved  as 
efficient  when  the  hospitals  were  inspected. 


Personnel  and  Training 

Medical  officers. — The  shortage  of  qualified  radiologists  (p.  24)  was 
felt  in  station  hospitals  as  in  all  medical  installations.  The  qualifications 
of  the  radiologists  in  charge  were  also  highly  imeven,  varying  from  certifica¬ 
tion  in  both  diagnosis  and  therapy  to  little  more  than  the  course  at  the  Army 
School  of  Roentgenology  (p.  30)  combined  with  some  practical  experience 
in  the  Army.  This  was  not  sufficient  training  for  an  officer  in  charge  of  a 
department  making  more  than  2,000  examinations  a  month.  Moreover,  a 
single  radiologist  could  not  handle  the  load  of  a  large  station  hospital  with¬ 
out  assistants,  and  those  assigned  to  him  often  had  no  experience  at  all  when 
they  assumed  their  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  these  new  officers,  usually 
with  no  previous  military  training,  and  often  with  no  radiologic  experience 
in  civilian  practice,  showed  a  remarkable  amount  of  adaptability  and  became 
very  useful.  Some  of  them,  who  had  been  in  general  practice,  had  used  small 
X-ray  machines  in  their  private  offices.  Some  of  them  were  assigned  merely 
because  they  had  expressed  an  interest  in  radiology.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  officers  maintained  their  interest  after  the  war.  They,  along  with 
a  number  of  other  previously  untrained  officers,  secured  residency  training 
and  a  number  of  them  became  fully  qualified  in  this  field. 
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One  reason  for  the  initial  shortages  of  qualified  radiologists  was  that 
Board-certified  civilians  were  unwilling  to  enter  service  as  first  lieutenants. 
The  situation  was  improved  later  when  certified  radiologists  were  offered 
majorities.  It  was  further  improved  when  trainees  at  the  Army  School  of 
Roentgenology  became  available  for  assignment. 

Technicians. — Technicians  were  necessary  in  large  numbers  and  were 
also  in  short  supply.  A  busy  station  hospital  might  need  from  12  to  20.  The 
original  cadre  for  a  station  hospital  was  usually  one  trained  technician,  and 
sometimes  one  partially  trained  technician.  The  schools  for  technicians  at 
named  general  hospitals  (p.  40)  were  not  in  operation  when  the  need  for 
technicians  in  station  hospitals  first  arose,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
radiologist  to  train  his  own  men,  formally  or  informally.  Again,  it  was 
surprising  how  quickly  enlisted  men,  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  radiology 
and  often  with  limited  educational  qualifications,  became  competent  tech¬ 
nicians. 

After  the  Camp  Butner  X-ray  department  had  received  an  imexpected 
windfall,  it  found  itself  with  adequate  classroom  space  and  with  facilities 
for  adequate  on-the-job  training  of  technicians.  Permission  was  therefore 
requested  from  the  hospital  commander  to  establish  a  school  for  instruction 
of  X-ray  technicians. 

The  permission  was  promptly  granted,  and  the  success  of  the  school  was 
augmented  by  the  agreement  with  Brig.  Gen.  Roy  C.  Heflebower,  Command¬ 
ing  General,  Medical  Replacement  Training  Center,  for  the  transfer  to  it  of 
selected  students  who  had  completed  basic  training  at  the  station  hospital 
to  be  trained  as  X-ray  technicians.  When  these  trainees  completed  the  course, 
they  were  made  available  to  Corps  Area  Command  for  replacement. 

An  X-ray  training  manual,  including  the  rudiments  of  X-ray  anatomy, 
was  prepared  in  the  department,  and  each  student  received  a  mimeographed 
copy.  Since  the  school  was  a  local  activity  and  not  a  War  Department  func¬ 
tion,  recognition  at  the  end  of  the  course  consisted  of  a  certificate  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  issued  by  the  hospital  commander. 

Practically  all  station  hospital  radiologists,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  necessarily  conducted  some  form  of  training  for  technicians.  Some  train¬ 
ing  included  only  practical  work,  some  only  didactic  lectures,  and  some  both 
varieties,  but,  so  far  as  is  known.  Camp  Butner  was  the  only  station  hospital 
to  set  up  a  school  for  technicians. 

In  station  hospitals,  as  in  other  hospitals,  it  was  often  hard  to  retain 
qualified  men.  They  were  transferred  out  of  the  section  because  they  were 
needed  in  induction  centers  and  in  units  preparing  to  go  overseas. 

The  radiologist  in  one  station  hospital,  who  received  monthly  calls  for 
at  least  two  technicians  from  Corps  Area  Command,  was  somewhat  bewil¬ 
dered,  since  no  technicians  were  being  assigned  to  the  service.  Investigation 
revealed  that  the  hospital  morning  reports  were  at  fault:  As  soon  as  two 
basics  were  assigned  to  the  service,  to  replace  the  technicians  transferred, 
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the  sergeant  major  promptly  changed  their  specification  numbers  from  Basic 
231  to  Technician  264,  and  the  department  always  showed,  on  paper,  an 
abundance  of  trained  technicians. 

Long  before  the  war  ended,  the  technical  work  of  all  X-ray  departments, 
as  well  as  the  clerical  work,  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  employment  of 
civilian  personnel.  The  technicians  thus  employed  were  qualified,  sometimes 
very  well  qualified,  and,  since  they  worked  under  Civil  Service,  they  had  a 
certain  degree  of  permanency.  They  were  of  material  assistance  in  training 
enlisted  personnel. 

Development 

The  development  of  the  Station  Hc^pital  at  Camp  Barkeley,  Tex.,  was 
unfortunately  typical  of  the  development  of  many  station  hospitals  in  the 
Zone  of  Interior.  These  hospitals,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  the  mission 
of  providing  for  troops  on  the  post  the  sort  of  hospital  service  a  civilian  com¬ 
munity  would  require.  This  meant  that  they  must  provide  radiologic  service 
from  the  time  the  troops  arrived,  which  was  not  always  a  simple  matter  for 
medical  care  that  cannot  be  furnished  without  a  certain  amount  of  equipment. 

When  the  45th  Infantry  Division  was  mobilized  and  sent  to  Camp 
Barkeley  for  training  early  in  1941,  the  station  hospital  consisted  of  a  few 
wooden  huts,  a  few  pyramidal  tents,  and  some  wooden  stakes  marking  the 
sites  of  hospital  buildings  to  be  erected.  At  this  time  the  primary  mission  of 
the  station  hospital  was  the  support  of  the  troops  of  the  45th  Division.  Its 
support  was  a  camp  function,  however,  and  the  hospital  was  therefore  under 
the  overall  command  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  camp.  Before  the 
hospital  was  in  complete  operation,  the  camp  also  became  a  Medical  Replace¬ 
ment  Training  Center,  and  the  hospital  had  to  take  on  other  duties. 

In  the  beginning,  because  nothing  but  primitive  hospital  facilities  existed, 
patients  requiring  surgery  were  cared  for  at  nearby  community  hospitals, 
and  most  of  them  received  necessary  X-ray  study  in  them.  Patients  with 
medical  conditions,  however,  who  were  not  critically  ill  were  admitted  to  the 
hospital  facilities  that  existed.  This  made  the  establishment  of  an  X-ray 
service  mandatory,  and  the  need  was  quickly  met  by  the  installation  of  a 
single  field  unit  in  one  of  the  two  rooms  designated  for  the  X-ray  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  still  unfinished  surgical  building. 

Facilities 

Facilities  varied  from  hospital  to  hospital.  They  were  usually  more 
satisfactory  when  the  radiologist  to  be  in  charge  of  the  service  was  experienced 
in  this  field  and  when  he  was  assigned  before  the  department  was  in  opera¬ 
tion.  He  was  then  able  to  offer  advice,  which  was  usually  accepted,  on  its 
arrangement.  At  Camp  Barkeley,  two  officers  from  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General,  there  for  another  purpose  (p.  191),  had  instructions  to  authorize 
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whatever  was  necessary  for  an  efficient  department,  a  permission  of  which 
the  radiologist  took  the  fullest  advantage.  He  requested  a  W-1  building 
for  the  service,  together  with  authority  to  remodel  the  existing  facilities,  air 
condition  the  darkroom,  and  requisition  all  the  equipment  necessary  for  a 
modern  X-ray  department. 

When  Colonel  Kirklin  inspected  Camp  Butner  Station  Hospital,  Durham, 
N.C.,  in  December  1944,  he  observed  that  “this  fine  hospital  would  lend  itself 
admirably  for  a  named  general  hospital,”  and  that  the  X-ray  Department, 
with  some  rearrangement  of  the  darkroom,  which  was  a  little  small,  would 
have  sufficient  space  and  equipment  for  such  a  hospital.  The  Camp  Butner 
Station  Hospital  became  a  named  general  hospital  some  6  weeks  later. 


Equipment 

When  many  station  hospitals  began  to  operate.  X-ray  equipment  and 
supplies  were  entirely  lacking  or  extremely  inadequate.  Shortages  were  the 
general  rule  in  the  hospitals  that  opened  in  1941  and  1942.  By  1943,  the 
situation  was  greatly  improved.  When  the  Camp  Barkeley  Station  Hospital 
X-ray  department  began  to  operate,  its  e<iuipment  consisted  of  one  field  unit 
with  a  single  X-ray  tube  (spare  tubes  were  not  provided,  nor  were  requisi¬ 
tions  for  them  honored) ;  one  small  5-galloii  developing  unit,  without  re¬ 
frigeration;  eight  assorted  cassettes  and  screens;  one  dozen  assorted  film 
hangers;  and  one  14-  by  17-inch  illuminator,  without  bulbs. 

Lacking  were  all  the  other  essentials  of  an  X-ray  department,  including 
a  refrigerating  unit.  X-ray  tables,  lead  film  markers  and  numbers,  lead  pro¬ 
tective  aprons,  sheet  lead  or  leaded  rubber,  film  cutters,  filing  envelopes, 
request  forms,  report  forms,  technical  manuals,  tungar  bulbs  for  view  boxes, 
view  boxes,  hanger  racks;  office  furniture  of  all  kinds,  developing  tanks  of 
adequate  size,  grids;  spot-film  devices,  and  X-ray  equipment  of  adequate 
capacity.  Added  to  these  major  handicaps  was  the  totally  inadequate  space 
provided  for  X-ray  operations. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  hospital  commander  who  said  to  a  radiologist 
reporting  for  duty,  “I  am  not  as  much  concerned  about  your  ability  as  a 
radiologist  as  I  am  about  your  ability  to  improvise.”  Until  the  supply  situa¬ 
tion  improved,  improvisation  was  the  key  to  operation  of  all  departments. 

At  the  Camp  Barkeley  Station  Hospital  the  first  need  was  for  lead 
markers  to  identify  films.  Crude  numbers  and  letters  were  made  out  of 
malleable  wire  with  the  help  of  needle  nose  pliers  and  wire  cutters. 

Although  much  of  the  X-ray  work  involved  chest  X-rays,  no  upright 
cassette  holders  were  available.  With  the  aid  of  the  hospital  carpenter,  2-  by 
4-inch  studs  were  nailed  to  the  wall,  with  an  adjustable  crossbar  to  hold  the 
cassette.  There  were  a  number  of  variants  on  this  design,  one  of  the  more 
refined  including  suspension  of  the  crossbar  with  window  sash  weights,  to 
enable  the  technician  to  adjust  the  cassette  to  the  height  of  the  patient. 
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For  drying  racks,  wires  were  strung  overhead  across  the  X-ray  room 
and  the  films  were  hung  by  paper  clips,  as  soon  as  they  were  processed,  on 
the  few  hangers  provided.  Tanks  for  washing  the  films  were  constructed 
of  sheet  metal. 

Most  of  the  stationary  X-ray  units  finally  provided  for  station  hospitals 
were  single-tube  tables,  with  fluoroscopes  and  Bucky-Potter  diaphragms.  No 
grids  were  available,  and  their  lack  made  fluoroscopy  difficult,  especially  on 
large  patients.  A  number  of  radiologists  overcame  this  shortage  by  pur¬ 
chasing  grids  with  their  own  money. 

Because  of  the  shortages  of  all  kinds  of  supplies  in  the  early  days  of 
station  hospitals,  the  various  chiefs  of  service  watched  the  supply  shelves 
carefully  and  appropriated  any  items  their  services  might  find  useful,  whether 
they  were  in  the  proper  category  numbers  or  not.  Some  odd  consequences 
followed.  At  one  large  station  hospital,  the  supply  section  received  a  gross 
of  200-w.  blue  tungar  bulbs  for  X-ray  illuminators.  The  chief  of  the  dental 
service  was  the  first  to  discover  them,  and,  since  he  had  several  dental  clinics 
without  bulbs  in  his  overhead  dental  chair  lights,  he  promptly  requisitioned 
the  entire  supply.  When  they  were  installed,  however,  they  were  installed 
vertically,  with  the  base  up,  and,  since  they  were  intended  to  operate  only  in 
the  horizontal  position,  they  all  blew  out  and  were  lost  to  both  radiologist  and 
dentist. 


Maintenance 

Before  a  maintenance  service  was  provided  in  the  Zone  of  Interior 
(p.  137)  servicing  of  equipment  proved  a  considerable  problem,  which  was 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  large  station  hospitals 
were  in  relatively  remote  areas  and  the  firms  which  could  furnish  the  service 
were  located  in  the  larger  cities.  Some  departments  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  technicians  who  could  handle  most  repairs.  Civilian  companies  were 
most  cooperative  whenever  they  were  available.  Authorization  for  calling 
servicemen  could  not  always  be  obtained,  however,  because  no  funds  were 
ordinarily  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  number  of  civilian  servicemen  who  contributed  their  services  without 
charge.  In  any  future  conflict,  service  personnel  should  be  identified  and 
concentrated  in  corps  or  other  areas,  from  which  they  could  circulate  on 
routine  tours  of  inspection  of  equipment  or  in  response  to  special  calls. 

Workload 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  (p.  185),  most  station  hospitals  carried 
heavy  workloads.  There  were  also  special  problems,  most  of  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  there  had  been  more  specific  control  from  the  Office  of 
The  Surgeon  General,  in  which,  as  noted  earlier  (p.  13),  a  part-time  con¬ 
sultant  was  not  appointed  until  May  1943. 
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Chest  examinations. — An  incident  at  Camp  Barkeley  illustrates  one  such 
problem:  On  15  September  1941,  five  trainloads  of  enlisted  men,  6,500  in 
all,  arrived  from  the  Louisiana  Maneuver  Area,  to  be  processed  for  discharge 
on  the  basis  of  having  completed  the  required  year  of  service.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  camp  called  on  the  station  hospital  for  6,500  chest 
X-rays,  to  be  taken  at  once,  so  that  their  discharge  could  be  completed.  When 
he  was  advised  that  the  maximum  number  of  examinations  in  any  single 
day  would  not  exceed  500,  he  reiterated  that  6,500  men  were  due  out  of  the 
Army  at  once  and  they  could  not  be  discharged  without  chest  X-rays. 

Since  the  impasse  could  not  be  settled  locally,  the  corps  area  surgeon  was 
called,  and  he  added  to  the  confusion  by  stating  that  with  the  facilities  avail¬ 
able,  200  chest  X-rays  per  day  should  be  the  maximum.  The  dispute  was 
then  referred  to  Washington,  and  officers  were  sent  to  the  camp  from  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 
Meantime,  the  hospital  commander  advised  the  radiologist  just  to  use  his  best 
judgment  and  do  the  best  he  could.  On  this  basis,  the  6,500  chest  X-rays 
were  made  in  10  days. 

Indirectly,  the  incident  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  X-ray  department. 
The  hospital  was  to  have  a  peak  capacity  of  2,800  beds,  which  would  require 
a  correspondingly  large  X-ray  department.  The  officers  sent  from  Washing¬ 
ton  had  carte  blanche  in  the  matter  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and  the 
department,  as  already  mentioned,  took  full  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
procured  whatever  was  needed  for  diagnostic  radiology,  as  well  as  facilities 
for  a  training  school  for  technicians. 

One  of  the  early  directives  concerning  movement  of  soldiers  overseas 
was  that  each  man  have  a  chest  X-ray  immediately  before  his  transfer. 
When  oversea  movements  began  to  involve  thousands  of  soldiers,  it  became 
evident  that  the  requirement  could  be  met  only  with  a  great  deal  of  delay, 
and  the  directive  was  therefore  rescinded. 

Another  directive  which  caused  confusion  and  actual  injustice  was  to  the 
effect  that  thoracic  calcifications  numbering  10  or  more,  or  single  calcifications 
measuring  1  cm.  or  more  in  diameter  (p.  103),  would  be  considered  a  dis¬ 
qualification  for  commissions  in  officers’  candidate  schools.  When  this  direc¬ 
tive  was  applied,  many  enlisted  men  who  had  completed  all  requirements 
were  refused  commissions  and  returned  to  duty  in  their  original  grade. 
Experienced  radiologists,  while  they  necessarily  complied  with  the  directive, 
were  almost  unanimous  in  their  disapproval  of  it,  and  it  was  eventually 
rescinded,  though  only  after  irrevocable  injustices  had  been  done  to  some 
enlisted  men. 

Gastrointestinal  examinations. — The  workload  at  station  hospitals  in¬ 
cluded  an  extraordinary  number  of  requests  for  gastrointestinal  examinations; 
any  medical  officer  in  the  hospital  could  initiate  the  request  without  consul¬ 
tation  with  a  gastroenterologist  or  any  other  screening  of  the  request.  In 
one  hospital,  in  which  requests  for  such  examinations  averaged  25  a  day,  the 
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chief  of  the  medical  service  issued  orders  that  no  neuropsychiatric  patient 
should  be  discharged  without  a  gastrointestinal  study,  an  order  which  the 
single  radiologist,  with  limited  equipment  and  untrained  technicians,  could 
not  possibly  honor.  In  this  hospital,  the  X-ray  service  was  directly  under  the 
hospital  commander,  and  the  difficulty  was  referred  to  him.  After  a  con¬ 
siderable  search,  a  qualified  gastroenterologist,  who  was  serving  as  cardiologist 
on  the  medical  service,  was  located.  A  subservice  for  gastroenterology  was 
then  set  up,  and  all  requests  for  such  examinations  were  screened  through  it. 
As  a  result,  requests  fell  from  25  per  day  to  20  a  week. 

The  workload  was  particularly  onerous  in  hospitals  in  which  inexperi¬ 
enced  radiologists  were  in  charge  and  reading  of  the  films  was  a  slow  process. 
Experienced  civilian  radiologists  in  the  community  were  often  of  great  help. 
The  radiologist  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  for  instance,  near  Burlington,  Vt.,  was 
only  1  year  out  of  Syracuse  University  Medical  School.  He  was  assisted  in 
reading  most  of  his  films  by  the  radiologist  at  nearby  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital, 
the  principal  teaching  hospital  of  the  University  of  Vermont  College  of 
Medicine.  This  young  officer  (1st  Lt.  Clayton  H.  Hale,  MC)  acquired  an 
interest  in  radiology  from  his  Army  experience  and  after  his  separation  from 
service  he  served  residencies  in  radiology  at  the  University  of  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  A  few  years  later  he  returned  to  his  alma 
mater,  Syracuse,  as  Professor  of  Radiology. 

Therapy 

There  was  no  provision  for  X-ray  therapy  in  station  hospitals,  but  it  was 
impractical  to  hospitalize  patients  who  needed  only  superficial  therapy  and 
transfer  them  to  general  hospitals  in  which  it  was  available.  Some  radiolo¬ 
gists  who  were  qualified  in  therapy  as  well  as  diagnosis  therefore  borrowed 
r  meters  and  calibrated  the  field  X-ray  units  in  their  departments  for  the 
administration  of  the  necessary  treatment.  These  units  fimctioned  admirably 
at  85  kvp.  (kilovolt  peak)  and  4  ma.  (milliampere). 

REGIONAL  HOSPITALS 
Size  and  Workload 

The  development  and  function  of  regional  hospitals  have  already  been 
described  (p.  185).  They  were  established  with  two  purposes;  (1)  to  take 
some  of  the  load  off  general  hospitals,  then  (April  1944)  crowded  with  return¬ 
ing  casualties  and  to  be  still  more  crowded  after  D-day,  and  (2)  to  make 
better  use  of  the  facilities  of  station  hospitals,  which  were  no  longer  taxed  by 
the  requirements  of  the  massive  mobilization  of  1942  and  1943.  Like  the 
station  hospitals  from  which  many  of  them  were  converted,  their  X-ray  depart¬ 
ments  sometimes  functioned  under  the  surgical  section  and  sometimes  inde¬ 
pendently,  under  the  hospital  commander. 
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The  size  of  regional  hospitals  and  the  workload  varied  widely.  To  illus¬ 
trate  (all  figures,  which  are  derived  from  Colonel  Kirklin’s  reports,  are  for 
November-December  1944) : 

At  Camp  Stewart,  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  troop  strength  was  8,000,  the  au¬ 
thorized  beds  700,  and  1,518  examinations  were  made,  using  1.8  films  per 
examination,  in  November  1944. 

At  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  the  troop  strength  was  25,000-30,000,  the  author¬ 
ized  beds  1,800  and  the  total  bed  capacity  2,591 ;  in  November  1944,  2,940  diag¬ 
nostic  X-ray  examinations  were  made,  plus  2,280  routine  chest  examinations, 
using  1.6  films  per  examination. 

At  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  the  troop  strength  was  40,000,  the  authorized  beds 
2,000  and  the  total  bed  capacity  3,128;  during  November,  2,807  examinations 
were  made,  using  2.6  films  per  examination.  This  hospital  had  to  operate  a 
main  section  and  two  subsections,  and  the  arrangement  was  not  conducive  to 
efficiency. 

At  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  the  troop  strength  was  80,000  and  the  authorized 
beds  3,200.  During  November  1944,  7,428  X-ray  examinations  were  made, 
plus  2,466  examinations  of  the  chest  in  the  induction  center  on  the  post.  This 
hospital  also  operated  a  main  section  and  two  subsections,  and  its  use  of  films, 
0.9  per  examination,  was  extremely  conservative  and  efficient.^ 

Personnel 

A  number  of  hospitals,  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  were  obliged  to  oper¬ 
ate  their  X-ray  departments  in  sections,  and  the  arrangement  frequently  made 
for  uneconomical  use  of  scarce  personnel.  Occasionally,  the  hospital  com¬ 
mander  was  a  Board-certified  Begular  Army  radiologist,  who  had  had  to  be 
diverted  from  his  specialty  to  administrative  duties.  At  the  Fort  Bragg 
Regional  Hospital,  Lt.  Col.  Frederick  K.  Herpel,  MC,  who  was  serving  as 
surgeon  of  the  personnel  center  on  the  post,  was  a  Board-certified  radiologist, 
with  many  years  of  practice  in  the  specialty  in  various  Army  hospitals.  He 
was  undoubtedly  needed  in  his  present  position,  but  he  was  a  great  loss  to 
radiology,  particularly  in  a  hospital  where,  as  just  noted,  the  arrangements 
were  such  that  radiologic  personnel  were  not  used  economically. 

In  most  regional  hospitals,  the  heads  of  the  radiologic  service  were  Board 
certified  or  had  sufficient  qualifications  to  secure  certification  when  circum¬ 
stances  permitted.  Many  of  them  were  qualified  in  both  diagnosis  and  therapy. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  chiefs  of  service  or  other  personnel  were  graduates 
of  European  medical  schools  (Austria,  Hungary),  who  had  come  to  the  United 
States  and  secured  their  training  and  certification  at  U.S.  medical  schools. 
At  Camp  Blanding,  for  instance,  the  assistant  radiologist  was  a  graduate  of 

iThU  statement  Is  derived  from  Colonel  KirUln’s  report  to  The  Burgeon  General  after  his 
Inspection  of  the  X-ray  service  at  Fort  Benning  Regional  Hospital  on  S  December  1944.  The  figure 
represents  such  unusual  economy  In  the  use  of  films  one  would  be  inclined  to  reject  it  if  it  were  not 
for  its  sonrce. — K.  D.  A.  A. 
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the  University  of  Vienna  School  of  Medicine;  he  obtained  his  training  in 
New  York  medical  schools,  was  certified  in  both  diagnosis  and  therapy,  and 
had  been  in  the  Army  for  4  years,  during  2  of  which  he  was  an  instructor  in 
the  Medical  Department  Enlisted  Technicians  School  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Hospital  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  The  Camp  Blanding  Hospital  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  wealth  of  personnel,  for  the  chief  of  service  was  certified  and  his  assistant 
was  eligible  for  certification. 

In  his  visits  to  regional  hospitals,  Colonel  Kirklin  frequently  noted  that 
radiologists  had  ranks  lower  than  their  qualifications  warranted. 

Large  numbers  of  technicians  were  necessary  to  carry  the  workload  in 
regional  hospitals.  The  department  at  Fort  Jackson  had  18,  with  4  clerical 
helpers,  while  the  department  at  Fort  Bragg  had  21,  with  11  clerks  and  typists. 

The  qualifications  of  the  personnel  at  regional  hospitals  were  reflected  in 
the  generally  excellent  quality  of  the  work  done  in  them.  In  his  inspection 
tours,  Colonel  Kirklin  occasionally  found  it  necessary  to  remind  the  radiolo¬ 
gists  that  certain  procedures,  such  as  venography,  were  to  be  performed  only 
at  special  centers  in  general  hospitals.  He  also  always  insisted  that  to  avoid 
medicolegal  difficulties,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  efficient  work,  all  radio- 
graphic  and  fluoroscopic  work  must  be  done  in  the  X-ray  department  itself 
and  not  by  nonradiologically  trained  personnel  on  the  hospital  wards  (p.  17). 
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Radiation  Therapy 

MUton  Friedman,  M.D. 

Section  I.  Administrative  Considerations 
PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1945,  which  was  roughly  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  there  were  1,336  radiologists  in  the  Army,  not  more  than  a  dozen 
of  whom  were  classified  by  MOS  number  (3182)  as  qualified  in  radiation 
therapy  only  (i).  Another  MOS  number  (3308)  indicated  that  the  oflScer 
was  qualified  in  both  diagnosis  and  therapy.  The  plan  of  using  still  another 
number  to  indicate  that  he  was  qualified  only  in  radiologic  diagnosis  had  not 
yet  been  implemented.  Meantime,  the  code  R-D-2  was  used  to  indicate 
qualification  in  radiologic  diagnosis  only  and  the  code  R-T-2  qualification  in 
radiation  therapy  only.  D-DT-2  indicated  qualifications  in  both  fields.  MOS 
designations  also  ranged  from  A  through  D;  D  indicated  that  the  officer  had 
had  experience  in  radiology  or  radiation  therapy  or  both,  ranging  from  brief 
periods  up  to  2  years.  In  the  code  just  described,  the  number  2  equaled  the 
letter  B. 

The  number  of  qualified  radiotherapists  in  the  Medical  Corps  was  small, 
as  just  noted,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  some  observers,  some  of  the 
officers  certified  by  rating  boards  did  not  deserve  the  certifications  they  had 
received.  The  story  of  attempts  to  raise  the  standards  in  this  specialty,  which 
was  an  external  endeavor,  does  not  properly  belong  in  the  history  of  radio- 
therapy  in  World  War  II  beyond  the  statement  that  the  effort  was  a  con¬ 
tinuing  one.  It  might  be  added  that  the  American  Board  of  Radiology  was 
provided  with  useful  data  for  its  records  concerning  the  capabilities  and  sub¬ 
sequent  careers  of  radiologists  who  had  been  certified  by  the  Board  as  special¬ 
ists  in  radiation  therapy. 

During  the  first  months  after  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II, 
several  thousand  medical  officers  were  assigned  to  a  pool  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.  Sixty-two  of  these  were  assigned  to  the 
Irradiation  (later  Radiation)  Therapy  S«;tion  for  practical  training.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  them  were  Board  certified,  and  most  of  them  had  had 
previous  training  in  radiation  therapy,  though  usually  the  experience  was 
quite  limited. 
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Training  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  in  addition  to  military  indoc¬ 
trination,  consisted  of  didactic  lectures  on  physics  and  radiation  therapy ;  the 
clinical  application,  under  supervision,  of  X-rays  and  radiiun ;  and  attendance 
at  diagnostic  X-ray  conferences.  Tumor  Board  (p.  208)  conferences,  and 
general  staff  conferences.  A  few  officers  who  underwent  training  in  radiation 
therapy  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  were  later  assigned  to  the  Army 
School  of  Radiology  (p.  30). 

There  were  two  reasons  that  it  was  important  that  only  medical  officers 
experienced  in  radiation  therapy  be  permitted  to  administer  radium  and  X-ray 
treatments : 

1.  Even  with  superficial  therapy,  an  inexperienced  operator  could  do 
great  harm. 

2.  By  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  radiation  therapy  of  cancer, 
like  its  surgical  management,  had  become  so  complex  that,  unless  the  disease 
was  treated  with  skill  far  above  the  average,  therapeutic  efforts  directed 
toward  it  could  be  wasted.  To  control  cancer  with  X-rays  produced  by  the 
equipment  available  to  Army  hospitals,  except  the  equipment  available  later 
in  the  war  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  it  was  often  necessary  to  cause 
severe  skin  reactions.  The  inexperienced  radiologist  was  reluctant  to  employ 
doses  that  would  produce  such  reactions,  and  his  timid  efforts  were  therefore 
often  fruitless,  if  not  actually  harmful. 

PROVISION  FOR  RADIATION  THERAPY 

By  the  end  of  World  War  11,  nine  general  hospitals  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior  had  been  designated  as  deep  X-ray  therapy  centers  (£) ;  namely, 
Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Army  and  Navy  General 
Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo., 
William  Beaumont  General  Hospital,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Brooke  General  Hospital, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Bushnell  General  Hospital,  Brigham  City,  Utah,  Letter- 
man  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Lawson  General  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital.  Similar  centers  were  also 
established  at  Tripler  General  Hospital  in  Hawaii  and  Gorgas  General  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Panama. 

Each  of  the  designated  hospitals  was  equipped  with  a  200-kv.  (kilovolt) 
X-ray  therapy  machine,  and  as  far  as  possible  radiologists  assigned  to  these 
hospitals  were  qualified  to  administer  deep  radiation  therapy.  Equipment 
for  supervoltage  therapy  was  provided  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  in 
1M3  (p.  199).  In  February  1944,  it  was  recommended  that  no  additional 
hospitals  be  allotted  deep  X-ray  therapy  equipment  (£). 

Equipment  for  superficial  (100-140  kv.)  X-ray  therapy  (fig.  66)  was 
authorized  for  all  named  general  hospitals,  but  it  was  not  issued  unless  (1) 
justification  for  its  provision  could  be  established  and  (2)  there  was  on  the 
hospital  staff  a  radiologist  with  a  rating  of  R-T-2  (B)  or  better,  and  a  derma¬ 
tologist  with  a  rating  of  MD-2  (B)  or  better. 
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Fioube  56. — Soperflcial  (140  kr.)  X-raj  tberapy  ma¬ 
chine  (Oeneral  Electric  model  KX-10). 


All  hospitals  in  the  Army  Service  Forces  system  were  equipped  with 
mobile  equipment  which  could  deliver  85-  to  100-kv.  X-rays  and  which  could 
be  used  for  superficial  radiation  therapy  after  it  had  been  carefully  calibrated. 
This  equipment,  like  the  equipment  just  described,  was  to  be  used  only  by 
radiologists  with  a  rating  of  R-T-2  (B)  or  better  {8). 

The  letter  from  The  Surgeon  General  to  the  Commanding  General,  Ninth 
Service  Command,  dated  14  February  1944,  in  which  these  regulations  were 
laid  down,  pointed  out  that  radiation  therapy  is  a  dangerous  form  of  treat¬ 
ment  unless  it  is  supervised  and  administered  by  personnel  thoroughly  trained 
and  qualified  (8) .  Since  the  most  dangerous  X-rays  are  those  produced  with 
relatively  low  kilovoltage  such  as  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  skin  conditions, 
it  directed  that  extreme  caution  be  exercised  in  selecting  patients  to  be  treated 
and  that  radiation  therapy  for  acne,  psoriasis,  and  dermatoses  be  discontinued. 
It  also  directed  that  accurate  and  detailed  records  be  kept,  specifying  the 
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diagnosis  and  the  amount  and  character  of  radiation  administered,  and  that 
the  record  invariably  accompany  the  patient  when  he  was  moved. 

WALTER  REED  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

Up  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  World  War  II,  radiation 
therapy  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  constituted  a  small  and  minor 
activity  in  the  Radiology  Section.  During  the  war,  the  increase  in  activity 
was  so  considerable  that  a  special  Radiation  Therapy  Section  of  the  Surgical 
Service  was  created.  It  was  housed  in  a  new  building  which  contained,  among 
other  equipment,  the  first  modem,  nonexperimental  supervoltage  (1  million- 
volt)  radiation  therapy  machine  in  existence.  After  the  war,  the  building 
was  further  enlar^d  to  accommodate  a  rotating  cobalt  bomb,  a  2  million-volt 
resonant  transformer  X-ray  machine,  additional  radium  and  other  solid  iso¬ 
tope  sources  for  interstitial  therapy,  and  physics  laboratories.  At  this  time 
(1965),  this  hospital  is  an  outstan^ng  center  for  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

Personnel  and  Training 

The  original  personnel  of  the  Radiation  Therapy  Section  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  consisted  of  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Milton  Friedman,  MC, 
who  reported  for  duty  on  4  May  1942.  He  was  assisted  by  two  technicians, 
one  a  nurse  and  the  other  a  Waac  (later  Wac).  In  the  middle  of  1944,  a 
second  medical  officer,  Capt.  Daniel  Fallis,  MC,  was  added  to  the  staff.  Cap¬ 
tain  Fallis  was  replaced  by  Capt.  Maurice  M.  Greenfield,  MC.  In  1944,  two 
additional  technicians  were  assigned  to  the  section,  an  enlisted  man  and 
another  Wac.  At  first,  the  section  used  the  hospital  stenographic  pool  but, 
as  the  workload  increased,  a  secretary  was  assigned  to  it.  For  many  months 
the  section  treated  from  100  to  125  patients  a  day,  but  in  spite  of  its  small 
staff  it  functioned  efficiently  at  all  times. 

Of  the  medical  and  technical  personnel  assigned  to  the  Radiation  Therapy 
Section,  only  the  chief  of  the  service  had  had  previous  training  and  experience 
in  radiation  therapy.  The  others,  however,  quickly  assimilated  the  necessary 
basic  knowledge  and  techniques,  and  several  of  them  remained  in  this  specialty 
after  the  war. 


Expansion  of  Facilities 

In  Mr.  1942,  the  facilities  of  the  Radiation  Therapy  Section,  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  consisted  of  two  rooms  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor, 
one  containing  a  200-kv.,  deep  X-ray  machine  and  the  other  a  120-kv.  machine 
for  superficial  therapy.  A  leadlined  safe  in  a  small  adjacent  room  contained 
about  150  mg.  of  radium. 

During  the  first  year  after  his  assignment.  Major  Friedman  supervised 
all  treatments,  typed  all  reports  and  correspondence,  and  trained  35  officers 
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in  the  hospital  pool  in  radiation  therapy.  He  also  initiated  many  of  the 
investigations  reported  later  in  this  chapter  (p.  212). 

Later  in  1942,  Col.  William  LeR.  Thompson,  MC,  then  Chief,  Radiology 
Section,  recommended  to  Maj.  Gen.  Shelley  U.  Marietta,  then  Commanding 
General  of  the  hospital,  that  a  separate  section  of  radiation  therapy  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  rapidly  increasing  workload,  and  (2)  the 
complexity  of  the  activities  and  facilities  necessary  for  X-ray  therapy.  Colo¬ 
nel  Thompson’s  recommendation  was  approved,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  decision 
was  reflected  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  Radiation  Therapy  Section. 

Procurement  of  equipment. — Late  in  1942,  Maj.  (later  Col.)  Aubrey  O. 
Hampton,  MC,  then  Chief,  Radiology  Section,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
and  formerly  Director  of  Radiology,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  heard 
of  an  experimental  supervoltage  X-ray  machine  soon  to  be  discarded  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  After  investigation,  however,  it  was 
concluded  that  a  machine  constructed  for  laboratory  use  could  not  withstand 
the  rigors  of  routine  clinical  use. 

Even  before  this  time,  a  few  supervoltage  X-ray  machines  had  been  used 
for  cancer  therapy  in  civilian  hospitals,  but  they  had  many  defects.  They 
often  broke  down.  They  were  large  and  cumbersome.  They  were  immobile, 
so  that  the  patient  had  to  be  positioned  either  against  the  machine  or  against 
a  hole  in  a  wall  through  which  the  X-ray  beam  came  from  the  machine  in  an 
adjacent  room.  Crossfire  or  other  complicated  techniques  could  not  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Finally,  the  results  secured  with  these  machines  were  not  encouraging. 

Shortly  after  it  had  been  concluded  that  the  machine  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  would  not  be  practical  for  clinical  use,  the  General 
Electric  X-Ray  Corp.  brought  out  a  new  type  of  1  million-volt  resonant 
transformer  generator  for  industrial  purposes.  It  was  a  sturdy  and  efficient 
machine,  which  could  withstand  vigorous  use.  Although  it  was  large,  it  was 
compactly  built  and  could  be  moved  in  all  directions.  Working  with  the 
Radiation  Therapy  Section,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Mr.  Dale  Trout, 
physicist  for  the  General  Electric  X-Ray  Corp.,  redesigned  this  industrial 
machine  for  clinical  use  (fig.  57).  On  the  basis  of  increasing  cancer  problems 
in  the  Army  (p.  210)  and  the  prospect  of  improved  results  with  the  use  of  a 
million-volt  X-ray  machine,  General  Marietta  obtained  the  approval  of  The 
Surgeon  General  to  purchase  the  machine,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 

The  new  machine  required  the  use  of  two  floors,  the  upper  containing  the 
hoisting  mechanism  and  motor  generator  set  and  the  lower  serving  as  a  treat¬ 
ment  room.  Since  there  was  no  money  for  new  construction  at  the  hospital, 
the  original  plan  was  to  house  the  machine  in  a  large  basement  area.  When, 
however,  Corps  of  Engineers  personnel  who  were  to  install  it  saw  what  fine 
apparatus  it  was,  they  constructed  a  new  wing  to  house  it  (fig.  58)  and  to 
provide  facilities  for  treatment  with  it. 

The  new  wing  consisted  of  nine  rooms:  Rooms  on  two  levels  for  the 
supervoltage  machine  and  treatment  rooms,  a  room  for  superficial  and  conven¬ 
tional  deep  X-ray  therapy,  a  secretary’s  office  and  treatment-planning  room. 
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Figure  57. — One-nillllon  volt  X-ray  therapy  machine, 
resonant  transformer  genenitor.  A.  I.ilght-beam  local¬ 
izer  focused  on  anterior  left  chest  portal.  Movement 
of  machine  In  all  directions  is  controlled  by  switch  in 
nurse’s  hand.  B.  Double  diaphragm  system  added  to 
nozzle  of  machine  for  sharp  collimation  of  X-ray 
beam. 
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Fiodib  08. — Conatractlon  of  new  wing  at  Walter 
Reed  General  H<Mq;>ital  for  Radiation  Therapy  Sec¬ 
tion.  A.  Construction  of  wooden  forms  before  pour¬ 
ing  concrete.  The  miilion-Tolt  room,  with  18-incb 
thidi  walls,  is  the  most  distant  structure.  Frame 
of  Tiewing  window  can  be  aeeo.  Middle  room  is 
for  200-kT.  machine  and  nearest  room,  for  super¬ 
ficial  radiation  therapy.  B.  Another  view  of  the 
cimstructlon  work. 
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an  examining  room,  a  radium  room,  a  waiting  room  and  office,  and  ancillary 
rooms.  The  formal  ceremonies,  10  May  1944,  at  which  the  new  Eadiation 
Therapy  Section  was  dedicated  were  attended  by  representatives  of  military 
and  civilian  governmental  departments,  medical  officers  from  Allied  Forces, 
and  physicians  from  a  number  of  cities  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Malignant  Disease 

Caseload. — ^When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  very  few 
hospitals  in  the  country,  and  very  few  radiologists,  fully  realized  the  poten¬ 
tials  of  radiation  therapy  in  cancer.  Many  of  the  so-called  cancer  hospitals 
were  little  more  than  institutions  for  terminal  care.  Memorial  Hospital  in 
New  York,  N.Y.,  and  one  or  two  others  being  almost  unique  in  their  progres¬ 
sive,  forward-looking  methods.  Large  general  hospitals,  to  which  large  num¬ 
bers  of  cancer  patients  were  admitted,  seldom  utilized  the  opportunity  for 
training  highly  specialized  radiation  therapists.  Instead,  it  was  the  custom 
to  rotate  residents  in  radiology  periodically  through  diagnosis  and  therapy. 
There  was  no  g^eat  interest  in  radiation  therapy,  and  few  published  reports 
even  hinted  at  the  potentials  of  supervoltage  irradiation.  It  would  be  less 
than  candid,  in  fact,  not  to  admit  that  the  radiation  therapy  of  cancer  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  France,  England,  and  Scandinavia,  was  far  ahead 
of  that  modality  in  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Army  was  the  only  army  in  the  world  that  treated  cancer  in 
its  personnel  as  part  of  its  medical  responsibility;  in  other  armies,  the  cancer 
patient  was  treated  at  civilian  centers.  Wartime  needs  of  the  U.S.  Army 
therefore  promptly  altered  the  prewar  point  of  view  concerning  the  radiation 
therapy  of  cancer. 

As  the  Army  expanded  in  the  period  before  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II,  the  radiation  therapy  caseload  increased  correspondingly,  but 
the  increase  was  slow.  The  situation  soon  altered.  In  1941,  of  766  patients 
referred  to  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  for  X-ray  or  radium  therapy,  632 
(82,5  percent)  had  benign  lesions  and  only  134  (17.5  percent),  malignant  dis¬ 
ease  (table  3),  As  the  war  progressed  and  the  number  of  patients  referred 
for  radiation  therapy  increased,  elective  treatment  of  minor  benign  lesions 
was  curtailed  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  During  the  first  10  months  of  1945, 
for  example,  of  1,298  new  admissions  to  the  Radiation  Therapy  Section  of 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  521  (40  percent)  were  for  the  treatment  of 
cancer.  It  was  estimated  that,  by  the  end  of  the  war,  admissions  for  malig¬ 
nant  tumors  increased  almost  400  percent,  while  those  for  benign  lesions 
increased  onljr  12  percent. 

In  December  1944,  37  percent  of  all  autopsies  performed  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  involved  patients  with  malignant  tumors.  During  the  same 
period,  a  possible  diagnosis  of  neoplasm  was  entertained  in  33  percent  of  all 
histologic  examinations  of  surgical  specimens,  9  percent  of  which  showed 
some  form  of  malignant  disease.  By  this  time,  the  daily  census  of  hospital- 
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ized  patients  (excluding  outpatients)  under  treatment  with  radiation  for 
malignant  tumors  ranged  from  100  to  125.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
here,  which  was  assumed  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  for  the 
whole  Army,  prompted  the  proposal  of  an  Army  Cancer  Institute  (p.  208). 


Tabue  3. — Yearly  distribution  of  benign  and  malignant  lesions 
in  new  admissions.  Radiation  Therapy  Section, 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  194I-45 


Year 

Malignant  tumors 

Benign  lesions 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

1941 _ 

134 

17.5 

632 

82.5 

766 

1942 _  _ 

189 

29.7 

447 

70.3 

636 

1943_  _ 

352 

34.9 

658 

65.1 

1,010 

1944  _ 

415 

31.4 

906 

68.6 

1,321 

1945 1 _ 

521 

40.0 

777 

60.0 

1,298 

1  The  flgnrea  (or  1946  cover  only  10  montbe. 


Patients  treated  in  the  Badiation  Therapy  Section  of  Walter  Heed  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  were  at  first  derived  chiefly  from  adjacent  hospitals  located  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  When  supervoltage  therapy  became  available  at 
this  hospital,  they  were  referred  from  hospitals  all  over  the  Zone  of  Interior. 
As  time  passed,  men  with  malignant  tumors  diagnosed  overseas  were  also 
referred  to  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  for  definitive  treatment.  Finally, 
the  patients  treated  here  included  members  of  Allied  military  and  civilian 
missions  stationed  in  Washington  and,  in  a  few  instances,  diplomatic  and 
other  personnel. 

These  Allied  military  and  diplomatic  patients  occasionally  provided 
opportunities  for  evaluating  cancer  therapy  in  their  respective  countries  of 
origin,  particularly  when  recurrent  lesions  had  to  be  treated.  As  would  be 
expected,  therapy  at  this  time  was  excellent  in  some  countries  and  archaic 
in  others.  Almost  all  of  the  patients,  curiously,  were  of  high  rank.  The 
only  foreign  cancer  patients  of  low  rank  were  prisoners  of  war  who  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  and  most  of  whom  received  much 
better  medical  care  there  than  was  available  to  them  at  home. 

The  increasing  number  of  malignant  tumors  treated  by  radiation  therapy 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  carried  another  implication  not  evident 
statistically :  The  increase  in  this  type  of  case  greatly  increased  the  workload 
of  the  Radiation  Therapy  Section  because  patients  with  cancer  required  much 
more  attention  and  had  to  be  hospitalized  longer  than  patients  with  benign 
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lesions,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  could  be  treated  on  an  outpatient  b*isis. 
The  convalescent  section  of  the  hospital,  later  set  up  at  Forest  Glen,  Md., 
housed  many  ambulatory  cancer  patients  who  were  receiving  daily  X-ray 
therapy. 

Characteristics  of  treated  cases.— Cancer,  generally  speaking,  is  not  a 
frequent  disease  in  the  age  group  which  comprised  the  TJ.S.  Army  of  World 
War  II.  As  the  Army  expanded,  however,  it  became,  as  just  indicated,  a 
numerically  serious  problem.  The  predominant  types  of  cancer  observed 
were  those  which  would  be  expected  in  a  military  population  between  20  and 
40  years  of  age;  almost  two-thirds  of  the  treatments  were  given  in  this  age 
group.  One  of  the  striking  increases  as  the  months  passed,  however,  was  in 
cancer  of  the  face  in  elderly  officers  and  enlisted  men,  especially  those  whose 
duties  exposed  them  to  strong  sunlight. 

The  concentration  of  certain  other  types  of  malignant  lesions  was  abnor¬ 
mally  high.  From  1942  through  1946,  for  instance,  232  patients  with  tumors 
of  the  testis,  and  216  patients  with  Hodgkin’s  disease,  were  treated.  For 
months  at  a  time  during  this  period,  one  ward  had  a  daily  census  of  35  to  40 
patients  with  tumors  of  the  testis  and  another  had  a  similar  number  of 
patients  with  Hodgkin’s  disease.  These  unusual  concfentrations  of  patients 
provided  unparalleled  opportunities  to  study  certain  aspects  of  these  two 
diseases  (pp.  221  and  217) . 

Other  tumors  observed  in  relatively  large  numbers  included  pituitary 
adenomas,  sarcomas  of  the  bone  and  soft  tissues,  malignant  lymphomas 
(lymphosarcoma,  reticulum  cell  sarcoma,  and  giant  follicular  lymphoblas¬ 
toma),  carcinoma  of  the  nasopharynx,  carcinoma  of  the  cervix,  carcinoma  of 
the  skin  and  lip,  brain  tumors,  and  other  malignant  tumors  of  the  head 
and  neck. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  patients  with  similar  lesions  instinctively 
formed  groups  for  mutual  support.  The  well-known  GI  sense  of  humor  pro¬ 
duced,  on  occasion,  macabre  titles  for  these  groups,  but  the  associations  also 
furnished  psychologic  support,  particularly  for  men  with  lethal  disease.  Some 
soldiers,  whose  lives  had  been  spent  close  to  the  soil  in  remote  rural  areas, 
were  inspired  to  unique  solutions  for  such  esoteric  medical  problems  as  radia¬ 
tion  sickness.  One  man,  for  instance,  subsisted  for  a  month  on  30  raw  eggs 
a  day.  Another,  for  the  same  period,  had  an  almost  steady  diet  of  pickles 
and  cucumbers.  Both  men  had  tumors  of  the  testis  with  high  gonadotropins. 
The  analogy  of  these  diets  to  those  craved  in  the  gestational  state  raised  the 
expectation,  which  never  materialized,  that  some  patient  might  request  a 
diet  of  chalk. 

An  incidental  observation  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  the 
clinical  and  numerical  disproof  provided  during  the  war  of  the  speculation 
that  the  circumstances  of  warfare  would  increase  the  incidence  of  traumati- 
cally  induced  cancer.  This  speculative  increase  was  not  observed. 

Untreatable  cancer. — In  the  report  of  the  Surgical  Consultants  Division, 
Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  for  fiscal  year  1945,  Brig.  Gen.  Fred  W. 
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Rankin,  Chief  Surgical  Consultant,  called  attention  to  the  practice  of  sending 
patients  with  inoperable  cancer  of  the  rectum  and  other  inoperable  malignant 
tumors  to  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  or  to  other  centers  at  which  deep 
X-ray  therapy  could  be  administered  (1).  These  patients,  he  pointed  out, 
could  not  possibly  be  benefited  by  this  practice.  It  was  cruel  to  move  them 
far  from  their  homes.  They  clogged  transportation  channels.  They  occupied 
beds  that  could  be  put  to  better  use.  And  they  were  simply  moved  from  the 
hands  of  surgeons  who  could  do  nothing  for  them  to  the  hands  of  radiation 
therapists  who  also  could  do  nothing  for  them.  General  Rankin’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  this  practice  be  stopped  at  once  was  adopted.  It  is  only  fair 
to  point  out,  however,  that  after  supervoltage  radiation  therapy  became  avail¬ 
able  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  some  patients  with  advanced  cancer 
obtained  significant  palliation  of  presumably  incurable  disease  while,  with 
increasing  experience,  other  patients  in  this  group  remained  well  for  more 
than  5  years. 

Disposition  of  patients. — In  the  early  years  of  the  war,  patients  with 
cancer  which  was  apparently  arrested  after  treatment  would  often  be  returned 
to  full  duty.  In  1944,  for  instance,  an  Army  sergeant  who  had  fought  on 
Guadalcanal  was  referred  to  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  for  treatment  of 
cancer  of  the  tonsil.  At  the  end  of  4  months,  the  tumor  was  apparently  com¬ 
pletely  eradicated  by  the  deep  radiation  therapy  administered,  and  he  was 
returned  to  oversea  duty.  As  cases  of  this  sort  multiplied,  the  impression 
grew  that  this  was  extremely  rigorous  treatment  for  good  soldiers,  and  the 
practice  developed  of  discharging  men  with  cancer,  other  than  cancer  of  the 
skin  or  lip,  that  had  apparently  been  successfully  treated,  or  at  least  assign¬ 
ing  them  to  duty  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Unofficial  observations  of  this  sort  eventually  focused  attention  on  the 
so-called  performance  status  of  the  soldier  whose  malignant  disease  had 
apparently  been  eradicated  by  either  surgery  or  irradiation.  The  initial  ela¬ 
tion  of  the  clinicians  who  had  treated  him  often  had  to  be  modified  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  evaluation  of  the  total  impact  of  the  disease  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  on  him.  The  factor  of  compassion,  as  just  intimated,  also  entered  into 
the  picture.  For  these  reasons,  throughout  the  war  years,  a  progressively 
larger  number  of  cancer  patients  were  discharged  from  service  even  when 
they  were  capable  of  limited  duty  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

LAWSON  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
Organization  and  Facilities 

Lawson  General  Hospital  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  a  named  Zone 
of  Interior  general  hospital  in  which,  without  the  supervoltage  equipment 
available  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  excellent  deep  radiation  therapy 
was  carried  out. 

Usually,  when  radiation  therapy  was  provided  in  hospitals  already  in 
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existence,  compromises  had  to  be  made  with  the  ideal  and  improvisations  had 
to  be  employed.  A  relatively  ideal  situation,  however,  in  which  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  plan  the  X-ray  department  before  the  building  was  constructed, 
existed  at  Lawson  General  Hospital  because  an  experienced  radiotherapist, 
Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  John  L.  Earner,  MC,  was  assigned  to  it  while  the  build¬ 
ings  were  still  under  construction.  The  hospital,  which  eventually  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  3,500  beds,  was  designated  as  a  center  for  radiation  therapy  soon 
after  Major  Earner’s  assignment.  The  following  material  is  derived  from 
a  report  which  he  made,  on  request  of  the  writer  of  this  chapter,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1960 : 

The  X-Ray  Section  at  Lawson  General  Hospital  was  originally  operated  with  two 
diagnostic  machines  and  a  small,  inadequate  darkroom.  1.  was  not  long  before  two  addi¬ 
tional  machines  were  added,  the  darkroom  was  doubled  in  size,  the  film-filing  room  was 
enlarged,  and  more  space  was  provided  for  reading  films.  Shortly  thereafter  the  radiation 
therapy  section  was  housed  in  a  wing  (known  as  the  BLEB),  which  was  added  to  one 
of  the  original  hospital  buildings  and  was  constructed  to  meet  the  standards  of  protection 
laid  down  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  International  Roentgen  Ray 
Committee  on  X-Ray  Protection. 

Radium  was  not  available  at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  and  Major  Barner  was  not 
permitted  to  use  his  personal  supply  though  he  offered  to  do  so.  Otherwise,  the  section 
was  equipped  for  both  superficial  and  deep  radiation  therapy.  The  equipment  consisted 
of  a  250-kv.  Maximar  General  Electric  machine  for  deep  therapy  and  a  General  Electric 
machine  for  superficial  therapy.  Both  proved  superior  in  performance  and  service. 
Neither  required  replacement  of  tubes  or  valve  tubes  or  any  other  major  repairs  during 
the  war;  It  Is  understood  that  both  were  in  use  for  several  years  after  the  war  at  a 
local  Veterans’  Administration  hospital  before  they  began  to  give  trouble. 

The  excellent  leadership  of  Brig.  Gen.  William  L.  Sheep,  the  hospital  commander, 
the  cooperation  of  the  radiologists  who  successively  headed  the  Radiologic  Section,  and 
the  relatively  few  changes  in  section  personnel  during  the  war  combined  to  provide  an 
excellent  atmosphere  for  good  work.  All  personnel  assigned  to  the  section  were  above 
average  in  both  qualifications  and  performance  of  duty,  and  the  work  benefited  accordingly. 

Recommendations.— His  experience  at  Lawson  General  Hospital  con¬ 
vinced  Major  Earner  that  the  efficient  operation  of  a  radiation  therapy  section 
requires  that  this  section  and  the  section  of  dermatology  be  entirely  independ¬ 
ent  of  each  other.  In  other  words,  the  dermatologist  should  have  his  own 
superficial  radiation  therapy  or  Grenz  ray  equipment  and  the  radiation  ther¬ 
apy  section,  its  own. 

Diagnostic  and  therapeutic  radiology  should  also  be  completely  divorced 
from  each  other. 

Major  Earner  questioned  the  wisdom  of  providing  supervoltage  therapy 
equipment  in  average  general  hospitals.  It  would  be  better  to  reserve  it,  he 
thought,  for  the  treatment  of  carefully  selected  patients  in  not  more  than  one 
or  two  such  hospitals.  Isotopes  (his  comment  was  made  in  1960)  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  radiation  therapy.  Radium  should  be  available  in  all 
general  hospitals. 

An  increase  in  equipment  for  deep  radiation  therapy  would  require  in¬ 
creased  personnel,  including  a  physicist  and  an  assistant  for  the  chief  radio¬ 
therapist. 
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Caseload 


Between  May  1941  and  March  1946,  Major  Bamer  personally  gave  27,670 
superficial  radiation  treatments  to  1,206  patients  and  8,976  deep  radiation 
treatments  to  1,057  patients  with  malignant  disease  of  various  types.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  between  September  1945  and  March  1946,  when  he  served  as  head  of  the 
X-Ray  Section,  he  handled  several  thousand  diagnostic  interpretations.  He 
made  it  a  practice,  from  the  date  of  his  assignment  to  the  hospital,  to  keep 
a  carbon  of  all  reports  of  diagnostic  consultations  and  treatments,  and  the 
following  figures,  which  show  the  numbers  of  patients  and  conditions,  can 
therefore  be  accepted  as  entirely  accurate : 


Number  of 

Diagnotia  patienta 

Dermatologic  conditions : 

Acne  _  118 

Eczema,  generalized _  232 

Eczema  of  hands _  43 

Fungus,  feet _  122 

Fungus,  groin _  46 

Fungus,  bands  _  145 

Herpes  _  11 

Lichen,  lupus,  etc. _  49 

Pruritus  ani  _  26 

Sycosis  fungoldes _ 20 

Verruca  _  129 

Infectious  conditions :  , 

Blastoactinomycosis _  5 

Cysts,  sinuses,  etc. _  27 

Furunculosis  _  73 

Monllia _  3 

Otitis  media _  17 

Parotitis _  9 

Total _  1,075 


Malignant  conditions ; 

Basal  cell  carcinoma  of  skin _  102 

Brain  tumors  (all  types) _  19 

Carcinoma  of — 

Bladder _  9 

Breast _  32 

Cervix _  7 

Colon,  rectum,  and  anus _  14 

Kidney  (adenocarcinoma) _  3 

Larynx  _  24 

Lung _  18 

Mouth,  tongue,  etc. _  18 

Ovary  _  2 

Penis _  15 

Thyroid _  H 

Tonsil  (squamous  and  transi¬ 
tional  )  _  16 

Uterus _  3 


Number  of 


Diagnoaia  patienta 

Eosinophilic  granuloma _  5 

Ependymoma _  9 

Fibrosarcoma  _  1 

Hemangioma  of  bone _  10 

Hemangioma  of  skin _  31 

Hodgkin's  disease _  07 

Hsrpernephroma _  10 

Leukemia  (lymphomyelogenous) _  33 

Lymphosarcoma  _  105 

Melanoma  _  24 

Mixed  tumors  of — 

Palate  and  carcinoma  of  palate.  11 

Parotid _  20 

Myeloma _  6 

Osteogenic  sarcoma  of  bone 

(all  types) _  50 

Peyronie’s  disease _  5 

Pituitary  tumors  (sella,  etc.)  —  13 

Polycythemia _  3 

Sarcoma  (general) _  48 

Squamous  cell  carcinoma  of — 

Lip  _  62 

Skin _  27 

Teratoma  of  testis _  189 

Thymoma _  4 


Total _  1,057 


Miscellaneous  conditions : 

Artbritides _  40 

Boeck’s  sarcoid _  3 

Bursitis _  38 

Keloids _  35 

Sinusitis _  12 

Syringomyelia _  2 

Thromboangiitis  obliterans _  1 


Total _  131 


Grand  total _  2,263 
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Section  U.  Ginical  and  Research  Considerations 
BENIGN  LESIONS 

Before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  the  management  of 
benign  lesions  by  radiation  therapy  in  military  hospitals  resembled  their  man¬ 
agement  in  civilian  practice.  As  the  war  progressed,  elective  radiation  ther¬ 
apy  for  this  type  of  lesion  was  limited  to  keloids,  certain  bacterial  infections, 
acne,  mycotic  skin  infections,  acute  dermatoses,  and  plantar  warts  and 
calluses. 

Only  plantar  warts  and  calluses  need  special  comment.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  they  became  a  real  military  problem.  It  was  simple  to  eradi¬ 
cate  them  with  doses  of  1,500  to  2,500  r  (roentgen)  given  with  the  superficial 
radiation  therapy  machine  (100  kv.).  The  irradiated  tissues,  however,  espe¬ 
cially  those  on  weight-bearing  parts  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  often  could  not 
tolerate  the  trauma  of  long  marches.  It  therefore  became  the  practice,  in 
treating  these  lesions,  to  shave  off  more  tissue  and  irradiate  less. 

In  the  prewar  preparations  for  radiation  therapy,  considerable  thought 
was  given  to  its  use  in  gas  gangrene.  The  Army  field  (Picker)  X-ray  unit 
was  designed,  in  part,  for  giving  this  type  of  treatment  both  prophylactically 
and  therapeutically  well  forward  in  combat  zones,  but  improved  surgical  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  development  of  antibiotics  made  its  use  unnecessary. 

ROUTINE  OF  MANAGEMENT  OF  MAUGNANT  DISEASE 

Tumor  Board  Survey 

The  routine  of  management  of  patients  with  cancer  at  Walter  Reed  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  during  World  War  II  provided  them,  it  is  believed,  with  the 
best  possible  treatment  then  available.  Each  patient  was  mandatorily  reviewed 
by  the  Tumor  Board,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  surgical  and  laboratory 
services,  the  Chief  of  the  Radiation  Therapy  Section,  and  the  ward  officer 
on  the  service  on  which  the  patient  was  being  treated.  The  Tumor  Board 
established  at  this  hospital  during  the  war  served  as  the  prototype  for  all 
Army  hospitals.  It  has  continued  to  function  actively  and  usefully  to  date 
(1965).^  Similar  boards  now  exist  in  all  Army  general  hospitals  and  also  in 

1  In  1945,  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  war.  Col.  Rettig  A.  Oritwold,  MC,  Chief  of  the  Surgical  Serrice  at 
Walter  Reed  General  Hoapital,  and  Major  Friedman  drew  up  a  plan  for  an  Army  Cancer  Inatltnto 
to  be  eatabliehed  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hoapital.  Jnatlflcatlon  for  ancb  an  Inatltute  waa  the 
increaae  In  malignant  diaeaae  In  tbe  Army  daring  the  war;  tbe  neceaaity  for  highly  apeciallied  care, 
both  aurglcal  and  radlotherapeutic,  in  cancer ;  tbe  inadequacy  of  training  in  radiation  therapy  and 
in  the  aurgery  of  cancer  at  tbla  time ;  the  experience  of  other  countrlea,  which  ahowed  that  canear 
la  beat  treated  in  cancer  inatitutea  or  in  large  general  boapltala  ataffed  by  apedaliata  In  ita  manage¬ 
ment;  tbe  apecial  facllltiea  and  ready  availability  of  Walter  Reed  General  Hoapital,  tbe  National 
Cancer  Inatltute,  and  tbe  Carnegie  Inatltute  for  Terreatrlal  Magnetlam,  aa  well  aa  local  boapltala 
and  medical  achoola ;  and  tbe  practical  fact  that  atomic  reaearch  bad  already  become  a  miUtary 
activity.  Specific  auggeatlona  were  offered  for  tbe  atafling  and  equipment  of  tbe  proponed  inatltute 
(S).  Tbe  Army  Cancer  Inatltute,  aa  aucb,  waa  never  eatabllahed,  but  moat  of  tbe  recommeadatloaa 
incorporated  in  the  propoaal  were  adopted  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hoapital  and  elaewhere. 
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most  civilian  institutions  in  which  the  management  of  cancer  is  considered  a 
special  field. 

The  Tumor  Board,  whose  sessions  were  attended  by  the  entire  hospital 
staff,  met  each  Tuesday,  at  1300  hours.  During  1942,  when  newly  inducted 
medical  officers  were  assigned  to  the  hospital  for  orientation  purposes,  they 
also  attended  the  sessions.  On  the  average,  about  300  officers  were  present 
each  week. 

Every  patient  with  cancer  was  presented  in  person  at  a  Tumor  Board 
conference,  as  soon  as  was  practical  after  his  admission.  After  he  had  with¬ 
drawn,  his  condition  and  management  were  discussed  in  detail.  The  vigor 
and  thoroughness  of  the  discussions  made  the  sessions  of  the  Board  always 
instructive  and  often  dramatic. 

When  the  Tumor  Board  was  first  constituted,  the  treatment  of  cancer  in 
the  United  States  was  strongly  oriented  toward  surgery.  The  Radiation 
Therapy  Section  had  to  fight  a  continuous  uphill  battle  to  maintain  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  disease  against  numerically  and  vocally 
strong  surgical  opposition.  The  arguments  for  radiation  versus  surgery  com¬ 
pelled  the  proponents  of  each  modality  to  analyze  every  problem  in  depth 
and  stimulated  them  to  utilize  every  p<»sible  advantage  offered  by  their 
respective  specialties. 

In  one  case,  as  an  illustration,  the  discusmon  concerned  a  patient  with 
cancer  of  the  skin  in  the  preauricular  region.  The  surgeons  who  participated 
in  the  discussion  included,  among  others.  Col.  Claude  S.  Beck,  MC;  Col. 
Charles  H.  Mayo,  MC ;  and  Col.  Edward  D.  Churchill,  MC.  The  participants 
constituted  one  of  the  most  august  assemblages  of  surgical  talent  ever  focused 
on  a  single  sick  soldier  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Army.  The  radiotherapists 
lost  on  the  formal  vote  always  taken  in  controversial  cases,  and  surgery  was 
recommended. 

The  following  week  the  same  patient  was  presented  again  to  the  Tumor 
Board.  The  result  achieved  was  a  beautiful  demonstration  of  tumor  excision 
and  plastic  repair  of  the  defect  with  a  skin  graft.  A  week  later  the  radio¬ 
therapists  countered  this  demonstration  by  presenting  a  patient  who  had  had 
three  independent  skin  cancers  of  the  face  treated  by  irradiation.  All  the 
lesions  had  been  so  thoroughly  destroyed,  without  leaving  scars  or  defects, 
that  no  medical  officer  present  could  identify  the  sites  of  the  original  cancers. 

The  wholesome  rivalry  induced  by  these  discussions  and  presentations 
resulted  in  superb  medical  care  for  all  patients.  From  the  standpoint  of 
radiation  therapy,  the  radiotherapist  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities 
and  accomplishments  of  radium  and  X-ray  therapy,  so  that  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  patients  with  cancer  were  treated  by  irradiation,  while  new  combina¬ 
tions  of  radiation  and  surgery  were  developed  for  tumors  in  special  locations. 
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Special  Procedures 

The  workload  of  the  Radiation  Therapy  Section  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital  was  very  heavy,  so  heavy  that,  with  the  shortage  of  professional 
personnel,  most  treatments  had  to  be  given  by  the  technicians,  all  of  whom 
had  only  on-the-job  training.  The  therapy,  of  course,  was  planned  and  out¬ 
lined  by  the  radiotherapist,  and  many  of  the  treatments  were  perse  lly 
supervised  by  him.  As  many  as  125  treatments  were  given  each  day  and 
3  to  5  radium  treatments  were  given  each  week.  Treatments  with  the  sui-e 
voltage  machine  were  often  given  in  two  overlapping  shifts,  between  0700  and 
2000  hours.  Incidentally,  the  use  of  technicians  for  the  administration  of 
therapy  also  became  common  practice  during  the  war  in  other  countries, 
because  of  the  shortages  of  trained  professional  personnel  in  them. 

It  became  departmental  policy,  because  of  the  shortages  of  personnel  and 
the  heavy  caseload,  to  treat  patients  with  the  same  condition  one  after  the 
other.  They  were  brought  to  the  X-ray  section  in  groups  and,  following  the 
Army  custom,  they  automatically  stood  in  line  while  waiting  to  be  treated. 
The  chief  of  the  section,  or  his  assistant  after  one  had  been  assigned  and 
trained,  set  the  machine  in  order  for  the  first  few  treatments  of  each  patient, 
after  which  technicians,  fully  understanding  the  technique  to  be  employed, 
took  over  the  responsibility  for  subsequent  treatments. 

Shortages  of  personnel  led  to  other  innovations.  To  insure  accuracy  of 
dosage,  a  number  of  precision  items  were  devised,  including  angle  guides, 
light-beam  localizers,  protractors,  and  drawing  apparatus,  all  designed  to 
assure  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  aiming  the  X-ray  beams.  Comprehensive 
graphs  and  charts  showing  reactions  were  prepared  for  all  patients  and  still 
(1965)  provide  useful  source  data  for  research  purposes. 

EFFECTS  OF  SUPERVOLTAGE  RADIATION 

Much  of  the  knowledge  concerning  the  effects  of  supervoltage  radiation 
on  normal  human  tissues,  though  published  after  the  war,  was  developed 
during  it  and,  for  that  reason,  must  be  included  in  this  chapter  {^.-16).  The 
essential  facts  are  as  follows : 

When  a  beam  of  roentgen  rays  traverses  tissues,  the  secondary  electrons 
that  it  produces  are  stopped  by  atoms  in  the  cells,  with  the  resulting  release 
of  energy.  The  energy  thus  released  disrupts  molecular,  chemical,  chromo¬ 
somal,  and  other  biologic  activities,  with  consequent  destructions  of  cells  and 
tissues.  The  speed  of  the  secondary  electrons  is  related  to  the  voltage  em¬ 
ployed;  if  the  voltage  is  very  high,  the  electrons  will  have  such  speed  that 
they  will  travel  a  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  impact  before  they 
are  slowed  down  to  the  optimum  speed  for  interaction  with  atomic  units  in 
the  cells,  particularly  in  the  skin. 

Superficial  X-ray  therapy  (100  kv.)  produces  relatively,  slow-moving  sec¬ 
ondary  electrons,  which  are  readily  absorbed  in  tissues  adjacent  to  the  point 
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of  impact  and  converted  to  destructive  effect.  Only  a  small  amount  of  radia¬ 
tion  (300  r,  measured  with  scattering)  is  therefore  required  to  produce  a  skin 
erythema. 

Deep  X-ray  therapy  (200  kv.)  produces  secondary  electrons  of  greater 
speed,  and  a  smaller  number  are  stopped  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin. 
A  larger  amount  of  radiation  (700  r,  measured  with  scattering)  is  therefore 
required  to  produce  a  skin  erythema. 

Supervoltage  X-ray  therapy  (1,000  kv.)  produces  secondary  electrons  of 
such  tremendous  speed  that  1,000  r  are  required  to  produce  a  skin  erythema. 

These  facts  are  of  great  clinical  importance.  With  higher  voltage  X-rays, 
less  radiation  is  absorbed  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin,  and  skin  dam¬ 
age  is  less.  A  larger  amount  of  radiation  can  therefore  safely  be  delivered 
through  each  skin  portal. 

The  mildness  of  the  skin  reactions  produced  by  supervoltage  radiation  is 
also  of  great  clinical  importance.  Current  therapy  entails  the  use  of  such 
large  doses  of  radiation  that,  when  ordinary  deep  X-ray  therapy  is  used, 
severe  second-degree,  and  occasionally  third-degree,  skin  reactions  are  pro¬ 
duced.  These  reactions  are  particularly  likely  to  occur  in  carcinoma  of  the 
breast,  carcinoma  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  treated  by  the  Coutard  tech¬ 
nique,  and  certain  sarcomas.  Primary  healing  may  occur,  but  even  if  it  does, 
the  affected  areas  may  break  down  and  ulcerate  months  or  even  years  later, 
and  extensive  plastic  surgery  is  required  for  their  repair. 

When  supervoltage  radiation  therapy  is  employed,  skin  reactions  seldom 
exceed  first-degree  erythema.  They  cause  little  discomfort,  even  during  the 
period  of  their  greatest  'ntensity,  and  surgical  repair  is  seldom  required.  This 
single  advantage,  in  itself,  compensates  for  the  increased  cost  of  supervolt- 
age  therapy. 

Another  advantage  of  supervoltage  therapy  stems  from  the  behavior  of 
the  secondary  electrons  that  it  produces.  When  ordinary  high-voltage  (200 
kv.)  therapy  is  used  on  deep-seated  tumors,  such  as  carcinoma  of  the  cervix, 
two  types  of  radiation  affect  the  tumor,  (1)  primary,  from  the  direct  beam 
of  roentgen  rays,  and  (2)  secondary,  that  is  scattered  into  the  tumor  when 
the  primary  beam  strikes  nearby  atoms  of  normal  tissue.  In  deep  therapy, 
when  a  narrow  beam  of  rays  is  employed,  with  a  diameter  only  slightly  larger 
than  the  tumor  itself,  there  is  very  little  secondary  radiation,  and  the  total 
amount  of  radiation  that  reaches  the  tumor  is  inefiiciently  small.  The  size  of 
the  beam  must  therefore  be  considerably  increased  if  amounts  of  secondary 
radiation  are  to  be  produced  that  can  scatter  from  adjacent  normal  tissues 
centripetally  to  the  tumor.  Such  an  increase,  however,  necessitates  irradiation 
of  larger  areas  of  skin  and  of  deeper  normal  tissues,  and  the  severity  of  the 
local  and  general  reactions  is  increased.  Irradiation  of  a  large  volume  of 
normal  tissue  is  followed  by  increased  absorption  of  secondary  breakdown 
products  and  by  severe  radiation  sickness.  In  such  cases,  the  eventual  radia¬ 
tion  that  reaches  the  tumor  from  a  large  portal  is  composed  of  one-third 
primary  irradiation  and  two-thirds  secondary  irradiation,  a  proportion  that 
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emphasizes  the  importance  of  secondary  radiation  in  ordinary  high  voltage 
therapy. 

When  supervoltage  therapy  is  employed,  the  situation  is  different.  Sec¬ 
ondary  radiation  plays  a  much  smaller  role  in  deep  therapy  because  a  larger 
number  of  primary  rays  reach  the  depths  of  the  tumor.  Furthermore,  the 
secondary  radiations  formed  in  supervoltage  therapy  do  not  scatter  haphaz¬ 
ardly  in  all  directions  but  tend  to  be  driven  forward  toward  the  tumor  because 
of  the  tremendous  energy  of  the  primary  beam.  As  a  result,  these  radiations 
are  added  to,  and  become  part  of,  the  bundle  of  the  primary  beam.  Narrow 
beams  of  X-rays  can  therefore  be  employed  more  efficiently,  as  can  multiple 
and  small  beams  crossfiring  the  tumor.  For  these  reasons,  twice  the  amount 
of  radiation  can  often  be  delivered  to  the  tumor  by  supervoltage  therapy  as 
compared  with  the  amount  that  can  be  delivered  by  ordinary  high-voltage 
X-rays. 


mSTOLOGIC  EFFECTS  OF  RADIATION  IN 
MAUGNANT  DISEASE 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  not  a  great  deal  was 
known  about  the  histologic  changes  produced  in  human  cancers  by  irradia¬ 
tion.  Only  two  investigations,  in  fact,  had  been  directed  to  a  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  of  these  changes,  with  a  view  to  improving  radiation 
techniques.  One  of  these  investigations  was  conducted  by  Glucksmann  at 
Cambridge  University  in  England  {17).  The  other,  begun  by  Friedman  and 
Hall  at  the  New  York  University  College  of  Medicine,  was  continued  and 
expanded  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  during  the  war  (4,  5,  If,  15, 19). 

These  investigations  were  based  on  serial  biopsies  of  human  malignant 
tumors  at  selected  intervals  during  irradiation ;  the  time  at  which  the  biopsy 
was  made  was  related  to  the  cumulative  tumor  dose.  Basic  radiobiologic 
information  concerning  the  mechanism  of  the  changes  induced  in  tissues  by 
irradiation  was  thus  obtained.  The  results  pointed  to  avenues  for  future 
fundamental  investigations  and  also  permitted  a  number  of  conclusions  of 
immediate  practical  value. 

These  conclusions  concerned  the  following  subjects : 

1.  The  spectrum  of  dosage  requirements  for  various  types  of  tumors. 
Up  to  World  War  II,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  treat  all  tumors  in  each 
pathologic  group  with  arbitrary,  inflexible  doses  of  radiation.  All  carcinomas 
of  the  tonsil,  for  instance,  were  treated  with  a  total  tumor  dose  of  6,000  r 
over  a  4-week  period.  Serial  biopsy  studies  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital 
showed  that  some  tonsillar  carcinomas  that  were  radiosensitive  could  be  de¬ 
stroyed  over  this  period  with  dosages  as  low  as  4,000  r,  while  others  that  were 
radioresistant  could  not  be  destroyed  with  dosages  up  to  7,000  r. 

With  this  information  available  for  all  varieties  of  carcinoma,  the  princi- 
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pie  was  developed  of  tailoring  techniques  of  radiation  to  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  the  tumor  in  the  individual  patient. 

2.  The  'practice  of  serial  biopsy  during  radiation  therapy.  It  became  the 
routine  at  Walter  Keed  General  Hospital,  in  certain  accessible  tumors  such  as 
intraoral  carcinoma  and  carcinoma  of  the  cervix,  to  perform  serial  biopsies 
to  secure  information  that  would  influence  and  improve  the  effects  of  the 
treatment  being  applied. 

The  first  biopsy  specimen  was  taken  7  to  10  days  after  treatment  had 
been  instituted,  at  which  time  the  cumulative  dose  was  1,500  to  2,000  r.  If 
examination  of  the  specimen  showed  some  degree  of  radiation  damage  in  all 
the  tumor  cells,  it  was  assumed  that  the  technique  being  employed  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  was  appropriate  and  that  the  total  lethal  tumor  dose  would  be 
in  the  average  range,  that  is,  6,000  r  in  a  4-week  period. 

The  second  biopsy  specimen  was  secured  on  or  shortly  after  the  21st  day 
of  treatment,  when  about  three-quarters  of  the  contemplated  tumor  dose  had 
been  given.  If  examination  of  the  specimen  showed  that  all  the  tumor  cells 
had  been  destroyed,  or  if  only  a  few  cells  persisted  and  they  were  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  degeneration,  it  could  be  assumed  that  average  conditions 
prevailed  and  that  the  plan  originally  decided  on  could  safely  be  continued. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  any  tumor  cells,  no  matter  how  few,  were  found  at  this 
time  to  be  unaffected  by  radiation,  the  principles  of  radical  radiation  therapy 
were  invoked  and  larger-than-average  doses  of  radiation  were  applied;  the 
possible  risk  of  radiation  injury  to  normal  tissues  was  accepted.  Otherwise, 
these  unaffected  cells  would  be  likely  to  account  for  later  recurrence  of  the 
tumor. 

The  principle  of  radical  radiation  therapy  just  described  was  at  first 
limited  to  tumors  which  lent  themselves  readily  to  serial  biopsy.  Later,  the 
plan  was  extended  to  growths  that  did  not  lend  themselves  to  serial  biopsy. 
In  the  beginning,  the  risk  of  some  damage  to  normal  tissues  was  accepted 
because  of  the  results  it  was  hoped  to  achieve.  Later,  techniques  were  devel¬ 
oped  which  eliminated  this  risk,  at  least  to  a  large  degree. 

3.  The  isoeffect  recovery  curve.  The  radiation  treatment  of  cancer  is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  after  a  single  dose  of  radiation,  normal  cells 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  dose  somewhat  better  than  tumor  cells.  This 
differential  recovery  rate  can  be  increased  by  subdividing  the  total  dose  into 
daily  treatments  that  extend  over  varying  periods  of  time. 

Up  to  1944,  these  time  intervals  were  determined  empirically.  In  that 
year,  Strandqvist  published  a  definitive  study  of  carcinoma  of  the  skin  in 
which  these  intervals  had  been  determined  on  a  carefully  calculated  basis 
{20).  When  this  communication  appeared,  similar  studies  of  the  isoeffect 
recovery  curve  (chart  2)  were  already  under  way  in  the  Badiation  Therapy 
Section  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital.  When  they  were  coir^leted,  they 
covered  Hodgkin’s  disease,  seminoma  and  trophocarcinoma  of  the  ^is,  squa¬ 
mous  cell  carcinoma  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  carcinoma  of  the  breast. 
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Ghaht  2. — Isoetfect  recovery  curves  for  various  tumors,  showing  doses,  in 
different  time  periods,  required  to  destroy  tumors  or  produce  erythema^ 


Clinical  Considerations 

When  equipment  for  supervoltage  therapy  was  supplied  at  Walter  Beed 
General  Hospital  late  in  1M3,  initial  clinical  trials  were  limited  to  patients 
with  advanced  malignant  disease  or  with  radioresistant  inoperable  tumors. 
In  spite  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  this  method,  it  was  not  expected  that  these 
patients  could  be  cured,  and  few  of  them  were. 

In  at  least  two  conditions,  however,  carcinoma  of  the  esophagus  and  car¬ 
cinoma  of  the  bladder,  substantial  palliative  effects  were  observed.  Re-open¬ 
ing  of  the  stenosed  esophagus  was  obtained  with  greater  frequency,  and  the 
patency  was  of  longer  duration,  than  with  ordinary  deep  radiation  therapy. 
Even  carcinoma  of  the  prostate,  which  is  seldom  influenced  by  deep  X-ray 
therapy,  was  sometimes  benefited  by  supervoltage  radiation. 

As  the  beneficial  effects  of  supervoltage  therapy  became  evident,  the  indi¬ 
cations  for  its  use  were  cautiously  extended  to  radioresistant  lesions  and  then 
to  radioincurable  lesions.  Within  months,  there  was  no  doubt  that  whatever 
high-voltage  (200  kv.)  radiation  therapy  could  achieve,  supervoltage  (1  mil¬ 
lion  kv.)  therapy  could  surpass. 
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REACTIONS  AND  INJURIES 

An  outstanding  clinical  observation  in  the  first  cases  of  malignant  disease 
treated  with  supervoltage  X-rays  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  complete 
absence,  or  minimal  development,  of  skin  erythema,  which  made  it  possible  to 
administer  much  larger  doses  to  each  skin  field.  It  had  been  anticipated  that 
when  tumors  in  the  abdominal  cavity  or  pelvis  were  treated  with  supervoltage 
X-rays,  the  systemic  reactions  would  be  similarly  mild.  They  were  not. 
Instead,  they  were  approximately  the  same  as  the  systemic  reactions  that 
occurred  after  conventional  deep  X-ray  therapy.  It  was  additionally  antici¬ 
pated  that  normal  structures  deep  within  the  body  could  be  spared  when 
supervoltage  X-ray  therapy  was  employed.  The  experience  with  tumors  of 
the  testis  proved  this  conclusion  unsound  also. 

In  radiation  therapy,  the  skin  reaction  constitutes  a  barrier  analogous  to 
the  sound  barrier.  Below  the  million-volt  level,  skin  damage  limits  the 
amount  of  X-rays  that  can  be  delivered  to  a  particular  area.  Above  the 
million- volt  level,  the  almost  total  absence  of  skin  damage  entices  the  therapist 
to  deliver  large  doses  of  X-rays  to  each  area.  As  a  consequence,  the  deeper 
structures  become  subject  to  injury  that  usually  manifests  itself  months  or 
years  after  treatment  has  been  given.  To  use  supervoltage  therapy  safely, 
therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  the  doses  that  could  be  tolerated 
(tolerance  dose)  by  each  normal  organ  (table  4). 


Table  4. — Tolerance  supervoltage  X-ray  doses  of  normal  tissues 


Organ 

Tissue  dose 
(rads) 

Oyerall  time 
(weeks) 

Central  nervoua  system 

5,000 

5-9 

Stomach  . 

3,500 

5-9 

Small  intestine 

4,200 

5-9 

Transverse  colon  .  _ 

4,500 

5-9 

Rectum  . 

8,000 

5-9 

Kidneys  Ipart  of  each) 

5,000 

5-9 

Kidneys  fall  of  both).  .  . 

2,500 

8-6 

In  short,  in  conventional  deep  X-ray  therapy,  skin  tolerance  constitutes 
the  barrier  to  the  effective  use  of  radiation  therapy.  In  supervoltage  therapy, 
the  tolerance  of  deep  structures  constitutes  the  barrier.  To  overcome  the  intol¬ 
erance  of  normal  structures,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  multiple  portal 
techniques  of  great  precision,  and  the  margin  of  the  X-ray  beam  had  to  be 
sharply  defined  by  means  of  secondary  or  satellite  lead  collimators  (fig.  57B).* 
"Vl^en  radiation  injuries  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  began  to  appear 
unexpectedly  after  supervoltage  X-ray  therapy  of  retroperitoneal  lymph  nodes 
in  carcinoma  of  the  testis,  a  team  was  organized  to  study  these  lesions;  the 

*  Farther  reflnemente  and  far  better  results  accompanied  the  use  of  the  rotation  techniques  dsTsl- 
oped  after  the  war. 
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Chabt  8. — Incidence  of  injury  of  atomach  in  relation  to  dose 
of  aupervoltage  radiation  therapy  ^ 


>>  Shaded  area  dealgnatea  recommended  tumor  dose  range  for  routine  use,  given  with  the  realiia- 
tion  that  2S  percent  of  patients  receiving  it  will  sustain  radiation  dyspepsia  or  gastritis. 

Key :  D — dyspepsia ;  Q — gastritis ;  P — perforated  ulcer ;  and  V — ulcer  without  perforation. 


study  was  continued,  in  an  expanded  form,  after  the  war.  The  wartime  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  team,  in  addition  to  Colonel  Friedman,  Chief,  Radiation  Ther¬ 
apy  Section,  consisted  of  Colonel  Hampton,  then  Chief,  Section  of  Radiology ; 
Colonel  Lewis,  Chief,  Genitourinary  Section;  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Irving  B. 
Brick,  MC,  Department  of  Medicine;  Col.  Harold  I.  Amory,  MC,  later  Chief, 
Section  of  Radiology;  Lt.  William  N.  Thomas,  Jr.,  MC,  TJSN;  Dr.  William 
M.  Leavenworth;  and  Dr.  Ralph  M.  Caulk.* 

The  undesirable  effects  of  supervoltage  therapy  take  various  forms,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  areas  irradiated.  In  the  mouth  and  throat,  there  is  pro¬ 
longed  duration  of  the  radiation-induced  pseudodiphtheritic  membrane,  with 
resulting  dysphagia.  When  the  pelvis  is  heavily  irradiated,  the  reactions  may 
include  cystitis,  diarrhea,  and  painful  proctitis.  These  immediate  effects  are 


s  In  19S0,  under  a  grant  from  the  Veterans’  Administration,  104  '<f  the  232  patients  with  car¬ 
cinoma  of  the  testis  who  survived  after  treatment  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  during  the  war 
were  brought  back  to  that  hospital  for  periods  of  2  weeks  each.  Here,  they  were  subjected  to  a 
total  of  290  tests  designed  to  study  late  radiation  effects  on  the  whole  body  and  to  evaluate  com¬ 
plications  of  treatment  and  the  so-called  current  performance  status  of  these  patients.  This  remark¬ 
able  opportunity  for  posttreatment  study  resulted  in  the  determination  of  the  Incidence  of  Injuries 
and  thus  of  the  tolerance  doses  of  the  supervoltage  radiation  for  the  normal  stomach  (chart  3), 
transverse  colon  (chart  4),  kidney  (table  4),  central  nervous  system  (table  4),  and  other  organs 
(«,  8,  10,  It,  13-15,  tl-tS). 
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Chabt  4. — Type  and  incidence  of  injury  of  transverge  colon  in  relation 
to  dose  of  supervoltage  radiation  therapy 


Number  of  cases 

it 

9 

20 

23 

57 

Number  injured 

2 

1 

2 

4 

21 

PERFORATION 

3 

L 

PARTIAL 

OBSTRUCTION 

3 

U 

1 

ASYMPTOMATIC 

CONSTRICTION 

JL 

J 

4 

■ 

4,000-  4.SOO>  S,000-  5,900  9,000 

4,400r  4,800r  9,4001'  9,900r  e,400r 


seldom  severe,  and  their  occurrence  is  outweighed  by  the  increased  destruction 
of  the  tumor  accomplished  by  super  voltage  X-ray  therapy. 

Late  reactions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  severe.  They  may  include 
telai^iectasis  and  contraction  of  the  bladder  mucosa  with  hematuria ;  chronic 
pelvirectal  fibrosis,  with  secondary  involvement  of  the  rectum;  indurated 
intrinsic  rectal  ulceration;  intestinal  injury  manifested  histologically  by  de¬ 
struction  of  the  epithelium,  atrophy,  and  replacement  fibrosis;  intestinal  per¬ 
foration  ;  radiation  nephrosis ;  and  injuries  of  the  stomach  ranging  from 
barely  demonstrable  lesions  causing  dyspepsia  to  ulceration  with  perforation 

(p.226). 


HODGKIN’S  DISEASE 

A  total  of  216  patients  with  Hodgkin’s  disease  were  treated  in  the  Radia¬ 
tion  Therapy  Section  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  during  World  War  II 
between  1942  and  1946  inclusive  (5,  16,  26),  They  were  segregated  in  a 

separate  ward  since  frequently  as  many  as  40  were  undergoing  treatment  at 
one  time. 
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Development  of  Therapeutic  Regimen 

Prewar  studies  had  suggested  that  two  changes  in  the  therapeutic  r^imen 
might  improve  the  results  in  this  condition : 

1.  Aggressive  radiation  therapy.  At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  there 
were  two  divergent  schools  of  thought  concerning  radiation  therapy.  Those 
who  advocated  conservative  treatment,  and  who  were  then  in  the  majority, 
believed  in  repeated  small  courses  of  radiation  therapy,  in  the  dosage  range 
of  400  to  1,000  r,  given  not  with  the  idea  of  destroying  a  particular  group 
of  lymph  nodes  but  merely  with  the  idea  of  keeping  them  quiescent.  The 
fallacy  of  Piis  policy  was  that  the  disease  tended  to  recur  in  the  treated  nodes, 
and  that  tne  nodes,  with  each  recurrence,  became  more  radioresistant  and 
required  successively  larger  doses  or  X-rays  for  their  control.  Often  the  total 
amount  of  radiation  delivered  to  a  particular  area  under  this  so-called  con¬ 
servative  treatment  was  greater  than  the  total  amount  delivered  by  a  different 
scheme  by  the  advocates  of  radical  treatment.  The  incidence  of  late  bums 
and  ulcers  was  often  considerable  after  conservative  treatment,  and  survival 
rates  were  not  impressive. 

The  advocates  of  radical  therapy,  among  them  the  Chief  of  the  Radiation 
Therapy  Section  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  took  the  reverse  position. 
Colonel  Friedman  was  able  to  prove  his  case  statistically  and  clinically  by  the 
large  number  of  patients  handled  at  this  hospital  (fig.  59  and  table  5). 

2.  Selection  of  the  proper  tumor  dose  for  each  patient.  Prewar  studies 
had  indicated  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  treat  Hodgkin’s  disease  and  to 
eradicate  the  affected  lymph  nodes  was  not  by  the  use  of  a  standard  dose  in 
all  cases  but  by  varying  the  dose.  These  variations  might  range  from  1,500  r 
in  1  week  to  3,500  to  4,000  r  over  a  3-  to  4-week  period,  depending  upon  the 
radiosensitivity  or  the  radioresistance  of  the  disease  (chart  2). 

Table  5. — Survivals  in  214  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease  based  on  date  of  first  deep  X-ray 

treatment  i 


stage  of  disease 

Number  of  cases 

6-year  survivals  > 

10-year  survivals 

I 

48 

24 

6 

IT 

32 

14 

3 

III 

136 

44 

6 

Total 

216 

82 

15 

Exclusive  of  two  cases  lost  to  followup. 
>  10-year  survivals  included. 


Routine  of  Management 

At  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  all  patients  with  Hodgkin’s  disease 
were  classified  as  to  the  stage  of  the  disease  before  treatment  was  begun: 

1.  In  stage  I,  the  disease  was  limited  to  a  single  group  of  lymph  nodes 
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Fioube  50. — Anatomic  distribution  of  lesions  of  Hodgkin's  disease  in  six 
patients  with  stage  III  disease,  who  survived  more  than  5  years  after  radical 
radiation  therapy:  Fullness  (a),  fluid  (b),  deep  mass  (c),  and  sacral  Involve¬ 
ment  (d). 


or  to  a  single  lesion  in  a  single  organ.  There  were  no  constitutional  symptoms. 

2.  In  stage  II,  the  disease  was  limited  to  two  adjacent  groups  of  lymph 
nodes  or  to  a  single  visceral  lesion  with  regional  lymph  node  involvement. 
Constitutional  symptoms  might  or  might  not  be  present. 

3.  In  stage  III,  two  or  more  separated  groups  of  lymph  nodes,  or  multi¬ 
ple  groups  of  nodes,  were  involved;  or  more  than  one  organ  was  involved; 
or  groups  of  lymph  nodes  and  multiple  organs  were  involved.  Constitutional 
symptoms  were  almost  always  present. 

When  a  patient  with  Hodgkin’s  disease  was  first  treated,  he  received, 
regardless  of  the  stage  of  his  disease,  a  test  dosage  of  1,500  to  2,000  r  over 
a  7-day  period,  applied  to  one  group  of  nodes.  The  clinical  response  of  the 
treated  group  of  nodes  to  the  test  dose  determined  whether  the  tumor  dose 
should  be  small  (1,500  r)  for  all  other  nodes,  moderate  (2,500  r),  or  large 
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(3,500  r).  From  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  size  of  the  dose  determined 
whether  a  particular  patient  would  require  a  course  of  treatment  consisting 
of  25,  50,  or  75  applications  of  X-ray,  which  would  require  periods  of  hos¬ 
pitalization  varying  from  1  to  4  months. 

In  every  case.  X-rays  were  applied  not  only  to  the  involved  areas  but 
also,  prophylactically,  in  the  same  dosage,  to  uninvolved  cervical,  axillary, 
and  inguinal  lymph  nodes,  and,  electively,  to  the  mediastinal  and  abdominal 
lymph  nodes. 

The  time-dose  studies  (isoeffect  recovery  curve)  developed  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital  were  first  worked  out  in  Hodgkin’s  disease  (chart  2). 
The  smaller  doses  shown  on  the  curve  were  used  on  superficial  lymph  nodes 
in  the  cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal  regions.  The  larger  doses  were  applied 
to  deep-seated  mediastinal  and  abdominal  nodes,  for  which  it  was  early 
learned  that  supervoltage  radiation  supplied  the  only  really  efficient  treatment. 

The  technique  described  spared  the  skin,  and  the  greater  depth  dose  per¬ 
mitted  the  administration  of  smaller  skin  doses  per  portal.  Also,  the  total 
tumor  dose  applied  to  each  area  could  be  given  in  shorter  periods  of  time, 
which  permitted  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  overall  treatment  time  and  in 
the  required  tumor  dose. 

All  patients  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  regardless  of  the  stage  of 
their  disease,  received  aggressive  radiation ;  that  is,  they  were  given  the  maxi¬ 
mum  doses  which,  it  was  estimated,  were  required  to  eradicate  the  disease 
from  the  treated  nodes  ,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Recurrences  were 
observed  in  the  nodes  thus  treated  in  some  10  percent  of  the  fatal  cases,  but 
only  in  the  terminal  phases.  No  recurrences  were  observed  in  the  patients 
who  survived,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  of  lymph  node  recurrence  in  many 
autopsies  on  patients  who  ultimately  died  from  the  constitutional  effects  of 
their  disease. 

In  1946,  a  few  patients  with  Hodgkin’s  disease  were  treated  with  nitrogen 
mustard  by  the  Radiation  Therapy  Section  in  conjunction  with  the  Medical 
Service.  Transient  shrinkage  occurred  in  some  nodes,  but  early  recurrence 
was  the  rule. 

Followup 

In  October  1953,  a  followup  of  the  216  patients  with  Hodgkin’s  disease 
treated  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  during  the  war  years  showed,  based 
on  the  date  of  onset,  24  survivals  for  10  years  (11  percent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber)  and  73  other  survivals  for  5  years  or  more  (44  percent)  {35).  Based  on 
the  date  of  the  first  X-ray  treatment  (table  5),  there  were  fifteen  10-year 
survivals  and,  including  the.se  15  cases,  eighty-two  6-year  survivals  (37  per¬ 
cent).  These  excellent  results  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  136  patients  (63 
percent  of  the  total  number)  were  in  stage  III  when  they  were  first  seen.  The 
longest  survival  in  the  series  from  the  date  of  onset  was  18  years. 

The  only  results  in  Hodgkin’s  disease  similar  to  those  obtained  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital  were  obtained  at  the  Toronto  Cancer  Institute,  where 
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a  similar  technique  was  (levelo|>etl  inde|>endently  (26).  Tlie  most  valuable 
product  of  the  studies  at  these  two  institutions  is  the  proof  that  aggressive 
su|)ervottnge  radiation  thenipy  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  treatment  in  all 
stages  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  including  most  cases  in  which  constitutional 
symptoms  are  present,  and  that  this  technique  yields  much  longer  survival 
rates  than  are  achieved  by  any  method  previously  employed. 

MALIGNANT  DISEASE  OF  THE  TESTIS 

Before  World  War  II,  the  life  history  of  tumors  of  the  testis  was  not 
well  understood;  the  pathologic  classification  was  confused;  radiothera{)eutic 
techniques  were  variable  and  uncertain;  and  the  cure  rates,  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  best  urologic  surgeons,  w’ere  very  low.  Hinman  (27),  in  19.33,  devel¬ 
oped  radical  retroperitoneal  lymph  node  dis.section,  but  the  results  were  so 
discouraging  in  the  small  series  of  cases  in  which  he  employed  it  that  he  soon 
abandoned  the  technique.  Maj.  (later  Col.)  Lloyd  G.  Lewis,  MC,  Chief, 
Urology  Section,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  used  the  method  on  a  few 
advanced  cases  in  1942,  with  the  same  results:  The  patients  died  just  as 
promptly  as  those  not  submitted  to  this  procedure. 

The  amount  of  material  available  at  this  hospital  between  May  1942  and 
September  1946,  2.32  tumors  of  the  testis,  permitted  the  development  of  a 
combined  surgical-radiation  technique  that  produced  better  results  than  had 
ever  before  been  achieved  in  this  condition  (table  6)  (P,  JO,  13,  Jo,  22,  23,  28, 
29).  The  basis  of  the  good  results  was  the  excellent  cooperation  that  existed 
between  Major  Lewis  and  Major  Friedman. 

Table  G. — Fivc-yrnr  arreata  in  2S2  caaea  o/  carcinoma  of  teatia 


Type  of  growth 

Number 
of  caeee 

Flre-jear  arreita 

Number 
of  caeee 

Percentage 

.Seminoma 

94 

78 

83 

Trophoearciiiomu 

.'iS 

IS 

25 

Teratnearelnoma 

86 

28 

42 

Teratoma 

7 

6 

86 

Others 

12 

10 

83 

Total  or  averaee 

232 

135 

1 

58 

Histologic  Classification 

The  program  began  with  the  extension  of  Friedman's  prewar  studies  of 
the  histologic  effects  of  X-rays  on  squamous  cell  carcinoma  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  (18,  19)  to  tumors  of  the  testis.  To  determine  the  total  tumor  dose 
necessary  for  each  patient,  a  preliminary  test  dose  (ranging  from  .500  r  in 
1  week  to  1,000  r  in  2  weeks)  was  given  to  the  tumor  of  the  testis  before 
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Fku'kk  60.— Histologic  app«*araiioe  of  typical  seminoma  of 
testis.  A.  Refore  treatment.  H.  After  tnmoi-  dose  of  870  r 
in  3  days.  Tumor,  when  removed  on  fourth  day.  was  found 
to  be  almost  completely  destroye<l. 


orchiectoiiiy,  and  the  results  were  evaluated  histolofrieally  witli  respect  to  the 
effects  of  different  doses  on  different  types  of  tumors.  It  soon  became  evident 
tliat  seminoma  of  the  testis,  which  made  up  about  4t)  percent  of  all  tumors  of 
the  testis,  was  e.xtremely  radiosensitive  (tij;.  60  and  chart  5)  while  other 
tumors  in  this  location  were  relatively  radioresistant  and  required  large — 
often  dangerously  large — doses  of  radiation  for  their  control  and  eradication 
(fig.  61  and  chart  6). 

During  the  course  of  this  histologic  investigation,  there  was  identified 
in  the  Army  material  a  tumor  containing  emhryoma  bodies  which  resembled 
12-day-old  blastocysts  in  a  normal  pregnant  female  (fig.  62).  h'rom  this 
beginning,  the  following  classification  of  tumors  of  the  testis  was  devised  by 
Major  Friedman  and  Major  I^ewis: 
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Chabt  5. — Itoeffect  recovery  tumor  do»e  curve  for  seminoma  of  testis  based  on  test  X-ray 

doses  given  in  SI  lesions  ^ 


1.  Seminoma  (histogenetic  stem  cells  uncertain). 

2.  Trophocarcinoma  (generally  termed  embryonal  carcinoma).  This 
tumor  is  a  primitive,  malignant  placental  tumor  derived  from  primordial 
trophoblasts  and  presenting  different  histologic  pictures  as  it  recapitulates 
neoplastically  the  development  of  the  placenta.  The  different  histologic  pic¬ 
tures  in  this  group  include  undifferentiated  trophocarcinoma,  adenotropho- 
carcinoma,  papillary  trophocarcinoma,  choriopapillary  trophocarcinoma,  and 
chorioepithelioma. 

3.  Teratoma. 

4.  Teratocarcinoma,  a  combination  of  teratoma  and  trophocarcinoma, 
only  the  latter  component  being  malignant. 

5.  Interstitial  cell  tumors  and  other  tumors  amenable  to  surgery. 

Techniques  of  Treatment 

Analysis  of  the  data  secured  in  the  histologic  studies  just  summarized 
led  to  the  development  of  a  combined  surgical-radiotherapeutic  regimen  car¬ 
ried  out  as  follows : 

1.  A  preliminary  test  dose  of  X-rays  was  applied  to  the  testis. 
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Fkutkk  (51. —  Histdlocic  ai)iH‘iinuK‘<>  of  undilToroiitiated  trophocarcijioma 
of  sliowitig  vor.v  few  eliaiijres  after  X-ray  taiaor  dose  of  1,000  r. 

It  was  ultiiratoly  shown  (cf.  chart  (5»  that  4,0(X)  r  were  rtHiuired  for 
eradication  of  tliis  type  of  tumor. 


2.  Oroliit'otoiny  atol  radical  retroperitoneal  lymph  node  dissection  were 
carried  out  when  the  nodes  were  either  not  <leinon.st  table  or  very  .small.  The 
improved  surgical  lechni(|ues  which  ('olonel  Lewis  developed  for  these  opera¬ 
tions  are  now  ( Ihdn)  standard  procedures. 

A  week  after  ojteration,  radiation  was  applied  to  the  retroperitoneal 
area,  the  dosage  deptmdin^  upon  the  histolojric  diagnosis  of  the  tumor  and 
the  result  of  the  test  dose. 

4.  If  the  testis  had  previously  Iteen  removed,  the  dosafje  to  he  used  was 
determined  from  the  table  of  lethal  tumor  doses  devised  by  Friedman  {4)- 

The  following  dosages  were  used: 

1.  The  average  tumor  lethal  do.se  f«»r  .seminoma  of  the  le.stis  ranged  from 
l.OOO  r  delivered  over  10  days  to  2,5(K)  r  delivered  over  20  days. 

2.  Occasionally,  a  moderately  radiosensitive  trophocarcinoma  of  the  testis 
could  he  eradicatetl  with  doses  as  low  as  2,.'»0(»  r  given  over  10  days,  hut  the 
usual  range  was  from  .‘hriOO  r  in  10  days  to  l.hOO  r  in  10  days.  The  radio¬ 
sensitivity  or  radioresistance  of  these  tumors  could  he  determined  only  by  a 
preliminary  test  dose. 

3.  The  dosage  u.sed  to  destroy  adult  teratoma  was  the  same  as  that  neces- 
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Cbamt  6. — Scatter  diagram  haaed  on  91  knoum  tumor  dotes  of  supervoltage  radiation 
therapy  in  83  cases  of  trophocarcinoma  of  testis  ^ 


*■  lM>«Se«t  recovery  tumor  dose,  curve  A,  deidcte  recommended  dosage  range.  However,  tbia 
doge,  delivered  by  2-portal  croagflre  technique,  will  produce  radiation  injury  of  stomach  or  intestines 
in  25  percent  of  all  cases.  Doses  shown  in  curve  B  will  produce  no  injury  but  will  be  inadequate 
to  destroy  some  tumors  (cf.  chart  8). 


sary  for  the  normal  tissues  which  they  simulated.  The  tumors  were  as  radio¬ 
sensitive  or  as  radioresistant  as  these  analt^ous  normal  tissues. 

4.  In  most  teratocarcinomas,  metastatic  disease  in  the  retroperitoneal 
lymph  nodes  occurred  as  some  form  of  trophocarcinoma.  The  tumor  lethal 
doses  were  those  used  for  trophocarcinoma.  When  teratomatous  elements 
were  foimd  in  metastatic  lymph  nodes,  appropriately  larger  lethal  doses 
were  used. 

6.  Conventional  deep  X-ray  therapy  apparatus  could  be  used  in  the 
delivery"  of  small  doses  of  X-rays  to  tumors  of  the  testis,  especially  for 
seminoma,  as  the  experience  at  Lawson  General  Hospital  {SO,  31)  and  at 
certain  other  general  hospitals  showed,  but  supervoltage  radiation  therapy 
was  more  effective,  if  only  because  it  produced  few  if  any  skin  reactions. 
Radioresistant  tumors,  such  as  trophocarcinoma  and  teratocarcinoma,  could 
be  treated  efficiently  only  with  supervoltage  X-rays  which  were  required  to 
deliver  doses  of  approximately  4,000  r  to  the  retroperitoneal  area.  With  this 
equipment,  it  was  possible — it  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible — to 
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KhirKK  IlisloloKic  :i|ip<‘:ir:in<'<>  4»f  iiimoi-  of  loslis  (■oiiipostMl  of  !il>iii>rniiil 

lilastoc.vsts  r«‘s*>nililiim  tlios<>  (tf  :i  10  Jo  t- (lii.v-ol<|  <>inlir,vo.  'I'liis  Imnor,  lirsi  of  lh<“ 
kiinl  itifiitilird  in  \Va)(or  JCood  Coiionil  llosjiitiil  iiiati>ri:il.  siTvotl  as  a  basis  for 
tiistoloKic  <'lassiti<'at ion  of  liiiiKirs  of  tlio  l**stis  and  lindr  ll•t‘allnonl  by  su|n‘rv<dlaj:'* 
radiation  Ihorapy. 


(U'livor  siicli  (losajrt's  tliroii^li  sin<£lt*  autt>rioi'  iiinl  posltdior  iiln|i>iniii:il  fit'lds. 
'I'luMv  was  a  corlititi  amount  of  ratiiatioii  sirkiioss  assooialtMl  with  such  therapy 
but,  on  the  wliole,  it  was  well  toleratetl. 

Kudiution  Injuries 

liy  tlte  t*n»l  of  I'dM,  the  techniqiH's  just  clescrilunl  had  laa'ii  eniploytal  on 
a  litrfie  series  of  patients  with  inali{;nant  disease  of  tlie  ti'stis,  with  enconrafr- 
inj;  results  from  every  standpoint,  including  the  absence  of  evident  staptehit*. 
Karly  in  liHo  the  outlook  chaiified.  A  patient  with  metastatic,  inop»‘rable 
ret roperitom’al  inetaslases  containing  mu'inal  hone  and  intestinal  structures 
was  {riven  a  tumor  dose  of  (»,(KK)  r  over  .T)  days,  with  no  immtaliate  side- 
effects.  'I'hree  intuit  Its  later,  however,  he  experienctnl,  for  I  lit*  first  time,  acute 
abtitiminal  tlistress,  anti  partial  {rast reettuny  hatl  It)  be  pt'rfttrmeil  ftu-  a  per- 
ft)ratin{r  ulcer  t)f  the  {rasiric  antrum  ( li;;.  (fif), 

'I’his  ulcer  was  the  first  t)f  a  series  t)f  |t>lally  unt*xpeclt*tl  late  ratliafitui 
injuries  t)f  iht*  {;asl  rttinlesf  inal  liaci  in  patients  Irealetl  fttr  mali{rnanl  tliseast* 
t)f  the  testis.  'I'he  injuries,  many  t)f  which  manifeslt*tl  themselves  after  the 
[lalients  hatl  left  the  httspital,  appeareti  at  intervals  rau{;in{r  frt)m  :’i  imtiiths 
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Figure  63. — Perforated  gastric  ulcer  caused  by  radiation  therapy.  A.  Anteroposterior 
radiograph  of  stomach  3  months  after  tissue  dose  of  6,000  r  given  in  33  days  for  metastatic 
teratocarcinomatous  mass  situated  behind  stomach.  Perforating  ulcer  is  clearly  visible, 
with  barium  in  lower  half  and  air  in  upper  half.  li.  Specimen  removed  at  subtotal 
gastrectomy. 

to  5  years  after  treatment.  They  took  the  form  of  dysiiepsia;  radiation 
gastritis  demonstrable  radiographically;  and  radiation  ulcers,  without  (Hg. 
64)  and  with  perforation.  The  severity  of  the  gastric  injuries  depended 
upon  the  size  of  the  radiation  dose.  Similar  injuries  were  observed  in  the 
small  and  large  intestines  (fig.  6.5),  but  only  after  large  doses  of  X-ray  had 
been  given. 

xVmong  the  2.32  patients  with  malignant  tumors  of  the  testis  treated  at 
Walter  Keed  General  Hospital  during  World  War  II  were  10  postradiation 
injuries  of  the  spinal  cord,  ranging  from  mild  to  severe,  and  .3  osteogenic 
sarcomas  of  the  spine.  In  all,  24  deaths  were  attributed  partly  or  entirely  to 
radiation  injuries.  The  studies  inspired  by  these  injuries  produced,  in  the 
postwar  years,  improved  techniques  that  avoided  damage  to  normal  tissues 
(p.  215). 

CARCINOMA  OF  THE  BLADDER 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  cure  (arrest)  rates  for  carcinoma 
of  the  bladder  were  distressingly  low,  .seldom  exceeding  10  percent.  It  was 
not  until  almost  the  end  of  the  war  that  a  new  technique  of  treatment  was 
developed  in  the  Radiation  Therapy  Section,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
by  a  plan  originated  by  Major  Lewis  and  Major  Friedman  (r7£).  By  Sep¬ 
tember  1949,  they  were  able  to  report  that  12  of  the  first  13  patients  treated 
by  this  method  had  been  free  of  disease  for  periods  ranging  from  10  months 
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Fj(.ti!K  tit,— UiHlial ion  ulcor  of  sloinaoh  witliout  jn-rforation. 


to  4  yciU's.  It  is  imj)ortaiit  to  note  that  all  the  patients  in  this  {jronp  had 
true  carcinoina  of  the  bladder,  as  opposed  to  papillonuitosis  and  so-ealled 
jrrade  I  papillary  cidcinonia. 

The  principle  on  which  the  new  technique  was  based  is  simple,  but  its 
execution  was  com[)lex.  It  re<piired  a  fjreat  deal  of  time  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  coml)ined  urolooic-radiotherapeutic  team.  Probably  for  this  rea¬ 
son  more  than  any  other,  this  method  (known  as  the  AValter  Heed  technique) 
is  still  not  wiilely  used,  thou<rh  at  the  piesimt  time  (  IDt)"))  it  yields  the  high¬ 
est  o-year  cures  of  any  method  available.  .\  recently  studied  .series  showed 
twenty-one  r»-year  arrests  in  >'5-4  cast's  (t'hart  7).  .Ml  cases  wert*  true  carcino¬ 
mas  of  the  bladder,  and  in  some  there  was  extra  vesical  extension.  Results 
were  not  ;rood,  however,  if  the  extension  from  the  serosa  exceeded  2  cm.  (oVj). 

The  Walter  Heed  technitpie  consists  of  the  insertion  into  the  blatlder  of  a 
small  central  .sourci'  of  radium  (or  of  radioactive  cobalt  available  since  (he 
war),  with  the  aid  of  an  improved  latex  Foley  catheter,  which  is  blown  up 
after  it  is  inserted.  The  technique  thus  amounts  to  provision  of  a  central 
source  intracavity  application  of  radiation  ( fij;.  ddt 

Treatment  was  friven  in  two  sessi«»ns.  at  7-»iay  intervals.  The  first  dose, 
4,000  r  over  a  4 -day  period,  was  <riven  routinely  to  all  patients.  Seven  days 
later,  the  bladder  was  inspected  and  a  biopsy  was  secured,  the  information 
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fciV  ip  Vi,--t7  j*'. 


FicrKK  Uiiili;il inn  in.jtir.v  nf  I |•.•|llsv(•^s»•  mlnn.  A.  Sectimi  nf  tiaiis- 
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tinii  of  snliiniiensal  Innsn  i-nniioet i vc  tissiu'.  Tliort'  was  no  in.itiry  of 
nnicnsa  nr  snrnsii.  15.  i{:idin:;r:t|di  nf  snrtiiiaU  sjineiinnii  eniittiiniiig 
liiiriuin. 
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Ghabt  7. — Five-year  arreste  t»  SS  patients  with  carcinoma  of  bladder  classified  according 
to  anatomic  stage  and  histologic  (Marshall)  degree  of  maUgnancy  ^ 
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ANATOMIC  STAGE  (OR  EXTENT)  OF  DISEASE 


1  Anstomlc  stsge  at  carcinoma ;  A — limited  to  mocosa  and  anbmucoaa ;  Bt — with  anperflclal 
invaaton  of  muacularia;  B* — with  eztenalon  to  aerosa ;  C — with  extravealcal  extension;  Di — with 
metastaaea  to  regional  lymph  nodes;  and  D> — with  Involvement  of  eztrapelvlc  lymph  nodes  (there 
were  no  carcinomas  In  sitn  In  this  group). 


derived  from  it  determining  the  amount  of  the  second  treatment  (fig.  67).  In 
favorable  cases,  the  second  dose  consisted  of  2,000  r  over  a  2-day  period,  the 
total  dose  thus  being  6,000  r.  If  the  response  to  the  first  dose  was  less  favor¬ 
able,  second  doses  of  3,000  to  6,000  r  were  given,  for  total  doses  of  7,000  to 
10,000  r. 

Doses  of  such  magnitude  were  likely  to  produce  severe  local  reactions 
immediately  and  possible  later  contraction  of  the  bladder,  but  these  complica¬ 
tions  were  considered  well  worth  risking  in  exchange  for  the  increased  rates 
of  arrest  just  cited. 


CARCINOMA  OF  THE  CERVIX 

The  use  of  serial  biopsies  in  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  revealed  a  wide  range 
of  radiosensitivity  (5).  When  some  patients  with  primary  and  recurrent 
cervical  carcinoma  were  given  supervoltage  therapy  preliminary  to  the  usual 
radium  treatment,  serial  biopsies  showed  such  marked  radiosensitivity  that  the 
tumors  were  completely  destroyed  in  about  28  days,  with  total  doses  ranging 
from  4,000  to  4,500  r,  and  subsequent  radium  therapy  was  not  considered 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  some  cervical  carcinomas  proved  extremely 
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Fiqxjbe  06. — ^Radiographic  demonstration  of  Walter 
Reed  technique  for  carcinoma  of  bladder,  showing 
25-mg.  radium  capsule  inside  Foley  catheter  in  blad¬ 
der,  left  in  situ  for  4  days,  to  give  initial  dose  of  4,000 
gamma  roentgens.  A  cystoscopic  biopsy  is  taken  at 
the  end  of  7  days,  after  which  initial  treatment  is  re¬ 
peated.  Total  tumor  dose  is  approximately  8,000 
gamma  roentgens  in  15  days. 


radioresistant ;  they  persisted  in  spite  of  very  large  doses  of  both  X-rays  and 
radium,  and  surgical  removal  was  necessary.  In  general,  about  20  percent  of 
cervical  neoplasms  were  extremely  radiosensitive  and  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  were  extremely  radioresistant. 

It  was  found  that  the  laws  of  radiosensitivity  do  not  apply  in  carcinoma 
of  the  cervix.  Paradoxically,  the  more  differentiated  and  keratinized  the 
tumor  was,  the  more  radiosensitive  it  proved  to  be,  whereas  many  undifferen¬ 
tiated  anaplastic  growths,  which  showed  considerable  pleomorphism  and 
mitoses,  were  relatively  radioresistant. 

OTHER  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

In  addition  to  the  major  research  projects  just  described,  other  studies 
were  initiated  in  the  Radiation  Therapy  Section,  Walter  Reed  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  during  World  War  II  and  were  completed  later  in  civilian  institutions. 
They  included : 

1.  The  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  maxillary  antrum  by  a  central 
radium  source. 

2.  The  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  parotid,  laterally  located  intraoral 
and  pharyngeal  carcinoma,  metastatic  cervical  lymph  nodes,  and  carcinoma 
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Figure  67. — Infiltrating  carcinoitiu  of  bladdor.  A.  Hisudogic  appearance  of 
tumor  Iiefore  treatment.  I?.  Histologic  appearance*  of  spt'cimen  secured  on 
11th  day  after  treatment  with  tumor  dose  of  l.OOtt  r  in  4  days.  Thi.s  ex¬ 
tremely  radiosensitive  tumor  was  almost  completely  destroyed  on  the  first 
course  of  treatment. 
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of  the  breast  recurrent  on  the  chest  wall  by  a  single-portal-massive-dose  tech¬ 
nique  {11). 

3.  The  treatment  of  inoperable  carcinoma  of  the  prostate  by  perineal  ex¬ 
posure  and  insertion  of  radium  needles. 

4.  The  treatment  of  bulky  hemangiomas  in  infants  with  double-threaded 
removable  platinum  radon  implants. 

5.  Studies  on  tumor  dosages  for  lipoid  histiocytosis  of  the  bone. 

Exhibits  of  work  done  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  and  presented 

after  the  war  included : 

1.  Testis  Tumors,  at  the  American  Urological  Society  in  1946. 

2.  Radiation  Injuries  and  Tolerance  Dose  of  Normal  Stomach,  at  the 
American  Roentgen  Ray  Society  in  1946. 

3.  Million-Volt  Irradiation  of  Normal  Tissues;  Late  Effects  and  Toler¬ 
ance  Dose,  at  the  American  Roentgen  Ray  Society  in  1951. 

These  three  exhibits  won  prizes  or  certificates  when  they  were  shown. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


The  Mediterranean  (Formerly  North  African) 
Theater  of  Operations 

James  E.  Lof stroma  M.D.^ 

Section  I.  Administrative  Considerations 

HOSPITAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS 

The  military  operations  in  North  Africa,  which  began  in  November  1942, 
furnished  the  first  real  test  of  radiologic  capacities  and  potentialities  of  the 
U.S.  Army  in  World  War  II.  In  the  accomplishment  of  their  primary  mis¬ 
sion  of  service  to  other  Army  medical  personnel  in  the  first  major  land-based 
offensive  combat  in  which  U.S.  troops  engaged,  radiologists  in  field,  evacua¬ 
tion,  station,  and  general  hospitals  began  to  learn  the  techniques  which  they 
would  use  in  later  months  and  years  of  the  war.  The  Sicilian  operation  was 
at  once  “a  proving  ground  for  the  lessons  learned  in  Africa  and  a  dress  re¬ 
hearsal  for  Italy”  (i).  The  experience  in  Italy  provided  valuable  lessons  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Continent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Senior  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Radiology  in  ETOUSA  (European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S. 
Army),  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen,  MC,  visited  MTOUSA 
(Mediterranean  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army)  late  in  1943  and  secured 
data  on  the  basis  of  which  he  made  important  changes  in  the  provision  of 
equipment  and  the  disposition  of  personnel  before  D-day  in  Normandy  (p.  419) . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  radiology  department  in  hospitals  in 
NATOUSA  (North  African  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army),  as  elsewhere, 
was  frequently  a  part  of  the  section  of  surgery,  as  had  been  the  practice 
between  the  wars.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  radiology  came  to  be  recognized 
as  a  separate  section  and  to  be  established  as  such.  In  only  a  few  instances, 
because  of  X-ray  encroachment  upon  facilities  which  surgical  sections  no 
longer  controlled,  did  the  new  arrangements  give  rise  to  difficulties.  The 
change  was  beneficial  in  many  ways,  one  being  that  the  chief  of  the  section 
of  radiology,  because  his  new  position  brought  him  into  direct  contact  witJi 

*Tbl8  chapter  waa  prepared  with  the  Inyalnable  aaaiatance  of  Clark  B.  Warren,  R.T.,  now 
Technical  Director,  Department  of  Hadlology,  Detroit  Memorial  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  for¬ 
merly  a  technical  sergeant  assigned  to  the  36th  General  Hospital.  He  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  material,  provided  a  number  of  special  items,  and  also  provided  the  enlisted  man’s  point  of 
view,  which  is  always  useful.  His  knowledge  of  photography  was  responsible  for  many  photo¬ 
graphs  and  radiographs  taken  during  the  war  in  the  Mediterranean  theater. 
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the  hospital  commander,  was  able  to  operate  more  efficiently  and  render 
better  service. 

While  all  radiology  sections  were  conducted  under  certain  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  each  section  developed  its  own  individual  methods  for  processing  requi¬ 
sitions,  handling  patients,  filing  records,  and  disposing  of  roentgenograms. 
Some  of  these  practices  were  based  on  previous  civilian  experience;  others 
evolved  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  logistic  situations  that  had  to  be  faced. 

The  special  problems  that  arose  in  various  hospitals  depended  more  upon 
their  missions  at  the  particular  time  than  upon  the  types  of  installations  they 
represented.  Hospitals  operating  in  forward  areas  and  receiving  wounded 
directly  from  clearing  stations  solved  their  organizational  problems  in  one 
way;  when  the  same  hospitals  operated  in  rear  areas  and  received  wounded 
from  forward  hospitals,  they  had  different  problems  and  solved  them  dif¬ 
ferently. 

Departmental  Operations 

When  a  hospital  operated  behind  a  combat  zone,  with  large  numbers  of 
casualties  often  being  admitted  around  the  clock  for  days  on  end,  X-ray  per¬ 
sonnel  had  to  be  divided  into  shifts  to  handle  the  work  because  of  deficiencies 
in  T/0  (table  of  organization)  allowances.  Even  with  these  arrangements, 
personnel  sometimes  had  to  be  augmented  by  personnel  of  other  sections. 
Shortages  were  particularly  notable  in  evacuation  hospitals.  In  contrast  to 
forward  hospitals,  fixed  hospitals  in  the  rear  usually  operated  on  much  the 
same  schedule  as  civilian  hospitals. 

X-ray  examination  as  a  triaging  procedure  for  casualties  admitted  to 
forward  hospitals  from  clearing  stations  had  only  a  limited  application.  Of 
necessity,  the  more  seriously  wounded  patients,  who  required  immediate  sur¬ 
gery,  had  to  have  priority.  During  periods  of  stress,  therefore,  with  a  heavy 
influx  of  casualties,  routine  roentgen  evaluation  for  triaging  purposes  had  to 
be  abandoned.  With  even  greater  pressures,  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  simple  fluoroscopy  rather  than  radiography  to  expedite  the  handling  of  the 
wounded.  When  the  stress  was  relieved  and  sufficient  personnel  were  avail¬ 
able,  the  elective  use  of  X-ray  as  a  triaging  method  was  again  employed  and 
proved  of  value.  Patients  were  then,  as  a  rule,  assigned  more  accurately  to 
the  clinical  services.  In  spite  of  conscientious  efforts  at  triage,  however, 
ridiculous  errors  occasionally  occurred  as  when,  for  instance,  a  patient  with 
a  fracture  of  the  incus  was  admitted  to  a  250-bed  orthopedic  ward. 

Auxiliary  Radiologic  Teams 

It  became  evident  early  in  the  North  African  operation,  as  just  indicated, 
that  staffing  was  inadequate  in  the  X-ray  departments  of  evacuation  hospitals 
when  they  received  large  numbers  of  casualties.  Two  officers  simply  could 
not  handle  the  load,  and  assignment  of  personnel  from  other  sections  of  the 
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hospital  was  not  a  satisfactory  solution :  It  usually  resulted  in  the  placement 
in  the  X-ray  section  of  a  medical  officer  who,  although  he  had  no  radiologic 
background,  was  called  upon  to  make  major  radiologic  determinations. 

When  Colonel  Allen  visited  the  theater  and  observed  the  situation  just 
described,  he  made  the  excellent  suggestion  that  auxiliary  radiologic  teams  be 
established,  to  furnish  the  necessary  assistance  during  times  of  stress.  He 
instituted  this  plan  in  the  European  theater,  where  it  proved  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful  (p.  407),  but  it  was  never  adopted  in  the  Mediterranean  theater. 

Military  Considerations 

In  field  and  evacuation  hospitals  particularly,  and  in  station  hospitals, 
the  tendency  was  toward  informality  in  working  relations  (fig.  68).  During 
periods  of  heavy  activity,  professional  and  technical  personnel  were  hard 
pressed,  and  all  their  attention  was  devoted  to  the  immediate  care  of  their 
patients.  In  fixed  hospitals,  while  the  pressure  was  generally  less,  the  arrival 
of  300  to  600  patients  by  hospital  train  invariably  brought  a  large  influx  of 
work  to  the  radiologic  department. 

This  situation  sometimes  produced  a  conflict  of  interest.  Fixed  hospitals, 
particularly  the  large  general  hospitals,  were  subject  to  inspection  by  visiting 
dignitaries,  and  it  was  therefore  the  custom  to  enforce  rules  of  military  cour¬ 
tesy  and  discipline  rather  rigidly,  and  to  require  close  order  drill  as  well  as 
professional  activities.  If  the  arrival  of  a  hospital  train  and  the  visit  of  a 
general  officer  coincided,  the  question  of  precedence  arose. 

In  one  hospital,  the  matter  was  settled  after  a  detachment  commander, 
with  a  temperature  of  103°  F.,  had  lain  on  a  litter  for  2  hours,  in  a  drafty 
corridor,  while  radiologic  personnel  were  attending  a  review  for  a  visiting 
guneral  officer.  Next  day  a  bulletin  was  posted  in  this  hospital,  excusing  all 
X-ray  personnel  from  drill,  military  lectures,  and  other  nonmedical  and  non¬ 
technical  responsibilities.  The  end  result  was  that  while  the  military  ratings 
of  this  unit  deteriorated,  since  enlisted  men  of  the  least  qualifications,  such  as 
those  assigned  to  outdoor  work  and  garbage  detail,  thereafter  represented  it 
at  reviews,  its  technical  and  professional  performances  were  greatly  improved. 

AFFILIATED  HOSPITALS 

As  of  December  1943,  the  staffs  of  all  24  general  hospitals  in  the  North 
African  theater  and  4  of  the  6  evacuation  hospitals  were  members  of  the 
faculties  of  medical  schools  or,  in  a  few  instances,  of  the  staffs  of  outstanding 
general  civilian  hospitals.  All  sections  of  the  country  were  represented  in 
these  affiliated  hospitals,  and  the  wide  geographic  distribution  provided  a 
variety  of  viewpoints  that  was  stimulating  and  desirable. 

In  addition  to  the  specialists  in  various  medical  fields,  affiliated  units  also 
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attrition  in  advance  of  the  Normandy  landings,  their  excess  of  professional 
talent  being  drained  off  to  raise  the  level  of  personnel  in  less  fortunate  hos¬ 
pitals.  Very  few  such  transfers  were  made  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  departments  of  radiology.  Many  of  the  personnel  of  these 
hospitals  had  entered  service  with  the  tacit  understanding  that  they  would 
not  be  moved  without  their  consent.  When,  however,  the  need  for  such  trans¬ 
fers  did  arise  in  MTOUSA,  there  was  always  a  generous  response  to  the  call 
for  oflScers,  particularly  after  the  unit  had  been  in  operation  for  several 
months.  Most  affiliated  hospitals  then  considered  it  an  honor  to  be  asked  to 
supply  officers  for  posts  of  greater  responsibility  in  other  units.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  officers  who  could  have  secured  higher  rank  by  transfer 
declined  the  promotions  and  elected  to  stay  with  their  parent  hospitals. 

HOSPITALS  FOR  SPECIAL  TREATMENT 

Centers  for  specialized  treatment  were  first  set  up  in  the  North  African 
theater,  where  the  plan  was  practical  because  of  the  concentration  of  special¬ 
ized  personnel  or  the  fortuitous  location  of  specialized  equipment.  They 
provided  better  care  for  casualties,  with  less  loss  of  time  and  faster  disposition. 
Their  success  in  North  Africa  contributed  to  their  becoming  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  policy.  There  were,  of  course,  no  special  centers  for  radiology,  as  such, 
other  than  the  radiotherapy  center  at  the  17th  General  Hospital  (p.  317),  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  upon  the  importance  of  the  radiology  section 
in  centers  devoted  to  neurosurgery,  thoracic  surgery,  maxillofacial  injuries 
(plastic  surgery),  and  tuberculosis,  among  other  specialties. 

Reconditioning  centers  were  also  established  in  the  Mediterranean  theater, 
the  first  at  the  105th  Station  Hospital,  in  the  Eastern  Base  Section,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1944,  The  major  concern  of  these  centers  was  physical  rehabilitation, 
and  the  X-ray  department  was  called  upon  to  provide  not  only  routine  service 
but  additional  specialized  studies  for  the  evaluation  of  disabilities.  Its  func¬ 
tion  in  reconditioning  centers  was  further  illustration  of  the  broad  application 
of  diagnostic  radiology  in  the  total  care  of  combat  casualties. 

Dental  radiography  was  also  of  great  importance  in  these  centers,  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  reparative  dental  work  was  performed. 

CASELOAD 

All  X-ray  sections  in  MTOUSA,  as  in  other  theaters,  were  subjected  to 
periods  of  furious  activity,  followed  by  lulls.  This  was  especially  true  in 
forward  installations,  in  which  the  X-ray  department  was  often  employed 
only  for  screening  casualties.  Fixed  hospitals  in  rear  echelons  carried  on  the 
type  of  work  common  in  general  hospitals  in  civilian  life.  While  they  also 
carried  the  heavy  load  of  evaci'-ated  casualties,  their  workload  was  relatively 
even  and  lacked  the  emergency  character  of  work  in  forward  hospitals.  Only 
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CuABT  8. — Relation  of  X-ray  emamination*  to  weekly  admitsione  and  weekly  centni, 
Seth  General  Hoeyital,  11  November  19^S~1  Janmary  1944 


In  rest  centers  and  convalescent  hospitals  was  the  use  of  X-ray  disproportion¬ 
ately  low;  in  reconditioning  centers,  as  just  mentioned,  it  was  used  with  re¬ 
markable  frequency. 

Although  workloads  in  all  hospitals  varied  appreciably  according  to  logis¬ 
tic  circumstances,  the  overall  relation  of  X-ray  studies  to  total  patient  admis¬ 
sions  and  weekly  hospital  census  remained  surprisingly  constant  (chart  8). 
Numerical  data  for  the  7  weeks  of  operation  at  the  36th  General  Hospital 
covered  by  this  chart  are  shown  in  table  7.  The  2,481  radiographic  examina¬ 
tions  were  made  on  2,319  patients,  1,848  of  whom  were  new  admissions. 

Another  typical  example  of  the  workload  of  a  general  hospital  appears  in 
table  8,  which  breaks  down  three  periods  of  activity  for  the  12th  General 
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■Radiologic  examinations,  S6th  General  Hospital, 
11  November  1943-1  January  1944  * 


1  During  tblB  period,  41  fluoroscopic  examinations  were  carried  out. 


Hospital.  During  part  of  this  time  this  hospital  served  as  both  a  neurosurgi¬ 
cal  and  a  thoracic  surgery  center.  The  number  of  chest  examinations  was 
exceeded  only  by  examinations  of  the  extremities.  During  the  periods  these 
25,416  diagnostic  studies  were  made,  this  hospital  admitted  27,609  patients 
and  cared  for  21,909  outpatients. 

The  lack  of  a  full-time  consultant  in  radiology  for  the  Mediterranean 
theater  explains  the  lack  of  general  data  for  it.  When  Colonel  Allen  visited 
the  theater  in  October  1943,  his  observations  permitted  certain  statistical  gen¬ 
eralizations  applicable  to  radiology : 

1.  About  90  percent  of  combat  casualties  in  Sicily  required  radiographic 
examination. 
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Table  8. — Radiologic  caseload,  12th  General  Hospital,  January  194S-June  19^5  * 


Area  of  examination 

January-November 

1943 

(North  Africa) 

July-October 

1944 

(Rome) 

December  1944- 
June  1945 
(Leghorn) 

Head 

400 

218 

248 

Sinuses 

373 

305 

542 

Mastoids 

131 

107 

53 

Facial  bones 

10 

43 

95 

Mandible 

85 

60 

49 

Chest 

2,277 

1,924 

2,526 

Ribs  and  sternum 

24 

26 

46 

Abdomen 

112 

130 

64 

Shoulder 

202 

285 

261 

Stomach  and  small  bowel 

697 

316 

333 

Colon 

141 

70 

80 

Gallbladder 

179 

123 

117 

Pyelograms  (intravenous  and 

retrograde  1 

257 

171 

193 

Miscellaneous 

22 

6 

7 

Review  outside  films 

147 

50 

53 

Localization  foreign  bodies  in  eye_ 

79 

32 

47 

Pelvis  . 

150 

107 

156 

Hin 

102 

74 

69 

Snine  _  _ 

864 

600 

768 

Extremities 

2,729 

2,879 

3,195 

Therapy 

293 

73 

28 

Totai 

9,281 

7,599 

8,930 

Outpatient  visits  .  . 

Hosnital  admissions 

7,978 

10,870 

6,698 

8,838 

7,233 

7,901 

t  The  hospital  was  Inactive  from  December  1943  through  June  1944. 

z  During  the  North  African  period,  the  Department  of  Radiology  made  three  encephalograms 
and  ventriculograms  and  four  myelograms. 


2.  About  70  percent  of  priority  patients  in  field  hospitals  had  injuries 
involving  the  so-called  heavy  parts  of  the  body;  that  is,  the  skull,  chest, 
abdomen,  and  pelvis. 

3.  Unless  evacuation  hospitals  were  located  far  forward,  from  70  to  90 
percent  of  their  X-ray  requests  were  for  views  of  the  extremities. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Medical  Section,  NATOUSA,  for  1943  (8) 
showed  that  although  local  variations  in  the  relative  frequency  of  wounding 
agents  were  noted  in  specialized  tactical  situations,  the  general  ratio  was 
maintained  of  80  percent  high  explosive  fragmentation  agents  (artillery, 
mortars,  bombs,  mines)  to  20  percent  bullets  (rifles,  revolvers,  machineguns) . 
Wounds  from  aerial  bombing  were  infrequent.  Multiple  wounds  were  com¬ 
mon;  samples  showed  1.3  wounds  per  patient  in  casualties  who  reached  hos¬ 
pitals  alive  and  1.8  per  patient  in  casualties  dying  before  admission. 
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MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Radiologists,  like  other  professional  personnel,  prefer  not  to  operate  in  a 
state  of  isolation,  and  it  was  natural  that  early  in  the  war  they  should  come 
together  to  share  their  exi^eriences  and  try  to  find  solutions  for  their  problems. 
Affiliated  units  established  immediate  liaison  with  professional  colleagues  in 
surrounding  areas,  and,  just  as  in  civilian  life,  consultations,  conferences,  and 
informal  discussions  became  a  regular  part  of  the  operations  of  each  X-ray 
department.  The  first  conferences  were  held,  usually  on  an  informal  basis, 
for  case  presentations,  by  hospitals  operating  in  Algiers,  Bizerte,  Oran,  and 
Tunis.  After  hospitals  had  been  set  up  in  the  Naples  area,  these  conferences 
became  a  regular  part  of  the  activities  of  general  hospitals.  The  first  such 
meeting,  at  the  36th  General  Hospital  in  Caserta  in  December  1943,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  12  radiologists  from  nearby  hospitals.  Problem  cases  were  pre¬ 
sented,  and  there  was  free  discussion  of  technical  and  other  phases  of  military 
radiology.  Exchange  visits  to  other  installations  were  useful  and  stimulating 
but,  of  course,  were  possible  only  during  periods  of  inactivity  or  while  hos¬ 
pitals  were  in  bivouac  awaiting  relocation. 

These  meetings  and  conferences  were  needed  for  two  reasons : 

1.  Very  few  U.S.  or  British  journals  of  radiology  were  available  in  the 
theater.  Even  private  subscriptions  were  delivered  irregularly. 

2.  The  conferences  provided  the  mechanism  for  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  from  one  hospital  to  others  and  were  thus  particularly  useful  in 
the  absence  of  the  current  literature. 

The  whole  informal  and  formal  program  of  professional  and  scientific 
exchange  culminated  in  a  theaterwide  meeting  at  the  24th  General  Hospital 
in  Florence  on  4—5  April  1945.  It  was  attended  by  44  radiologists  and  20 
other  medical,  medical  administrative  (supply  or  depot),  and  sanitary  officers. 
The  program,  which  was  of  unusually  high  quality  and  which  covered  the 
professional  and  technical  problems  encountered  during  the  war,  was  as 
follows ; 

1.  Traumatic  head  cases,  presented  by  Capt.  Samuel  M.  Marcus,  MC,  16th  Evacua¬ 
tion  Hospital,  and  discussed  by  Col.  Eldridge  H.  Campbell,  Jr.,  MC,  33d  General  Hospital, 
and  Lt.  Col.  Robert  M.  Crowder.  MC,  33d  General  Hospital. 

2.  Backache,  presented  by  Lt.  Col.  Earl  R.  Crowder,  MC,  12th  General  Hospital. 

3.  Technical  and  physical  problems  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  X-ray 
department,  presented  by  Capt.  Jack  L.  Chalek,  MC,  26ih  General  Hospital. 

4.  Supply  and  training  of  X-ray  pep-sonnel.  presented  by  Lt.  Col.  Earl  R  Crowder,  MC. 

5.  Chest  injuries,  presented  by  Lt.  Col.  John  M.  Dougall,  MC,  and  MaJ.  (later  Lt. 
Col.)  Edward  F.  Parker,  MC,  both  from  the  300th  General  Hospital. 

6.  Gastrointestinal  studies  in  theaters  of  operations,  presented  by  Lt.  Col.  (later 
Col.)  Charles  D.  Smith,  MC,  45th  General  Hospital,  and  Capt.  (later  MaJ.)  Henry  S. 
Berkan,  MC,  37th  General  Ho.spltal. 

7.  The  pneumonias,  presented  by  Lt.  Col.  Abraham  J.  Levy,  MC. 

8.  Genitourinary  injuries,  presented  by  Lt.  Col.  Leslie  F.  Wilcox,  MC,  17th  General 
Hospital. 
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In  addition  to  the  formal  discussions  of  the  presentation  on  head  injuries, 
there  were  animated  discussions  of  all  of  the  other  presentations,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  case  reports  were  presented  and  discussed. 

RECORDS 

A  major  radiologic  problem  was  the  lack  of  medical  stenographers.  No 
hospital  had  a  tape  recorder,  and  it  was  the  exceptional  X-ray  section  that 
had  on  its  roster  a  typist  with  any  knowledge  of  medical  terminology.  Some 
hospitals  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  among  their  enlisted  personnel  men 
who,  in  addition  to  being  able  to  type,  had  had  some  scientific  or  academic 
t’  aining.  A  few  technicians  with  a  knowledge  of  typing  did  double  duty. 
Most  of  the  time,  however,  the  policy  was  for  the  radiologists,  with  or  without 
a  knowledge  of  typing,  to  type  their  own  reports,  or  to  dictate  to  men  who 
could  spell  and  type.  Without  any  medical  background,  these  men  worked 
with  painful  slowness,  and  their  reports  were  not  always  accurate.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  however,  they  absorbed  some  knowledge  of  radiologic  terminology, 
though  with  heavy  workloads,  this  method  of  procedure  was  a  constant  source 
of  irritation  and  often  constituted  a  bottleneck  in  departmental  operations. 

The  maintenance  of  accurate  records  was  most  important,  not  only  in  the 
patients’  interest  but  also  because  without  them  the  production  of  scientific 
reports  would  have  been  impossible. 

DISPOSITION  OF  ROENTGENOGRAMS 

The  general  practice  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  as  in  the  European 
theater,  was  to  forward  all  roentgenograms  with  the  patients  when  they  were 
evacuated.  The  system  was  not  employed  uniformly,  however,  nor  was  it 
always  well  controlled. 

In  field  and  evacuation  hospitals,  which  were  mobile,  the  tendency  was  to 
keep  the  patient’s  roentgenograms  attached  to  his  bed,  to  facilitate  their 
transfer  with  his  other  records.  If  the  distance  to  be  evacuated  was  relatively 
short,  this  plan  worked  well.  Over  longer  distances,  films  were  apt  to  be  lost 
or  damaged  when  the  patient  was  shifted  about  or  when  he  was  asleep ;  it 
was  a  better  plan,  especially  with  seriously  ill  patients,  to  collect  all  records 
when  the  patients  were  evacuated  and  distribute  them  when  they  arrived  at 
their  destination. 

Even  when  the  policy  of  moving  records  with  patients  was  strictly 
adhered  to,  circumstances  sometimes  negated  the  effort.  On  New  Year’s  Eve 
1943,  the  6th  and  94th  Evacuation  Hospitals,  located  near  Teano,  Italy,  were 
so  battered  by  heavy  winds  and  torrential  rains  that  large  portions  of  both 
installations  were  destroyed.  The  patients  had  to  be  evacuated  hurriedly  by 
ambulance  to  a  nearby  general  hospital.  When  they  arrived  their  records 
were  incomplete  and  their  roentgenograms  had  been  so  damaged  by  rain  and 
mud  that  they  were  practically  useless. 
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Some  roentgenograms  disappeared,  having  been  taken  out  of  circulation 
for  scientific  reasons:  The  production  of  scientific  papers  was  a  useful  and 
important  radiologic  activity.  Acquisition  of  data  for  these  papers  had  to  be 
anticipated,  and  pirating  the  roentgenograms  was  in  many  respects  the 
simplest  way  of  obtaining  them. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  roentgenograms  desired  for  this  purpose 
were  copied.  Some  officers  and  technicians  possessed  excellent  cameras,  suited 
for  clinical  photography,  which  had  been  shipped  from  home,  purchased 
locally,  or  obtained  otherwise,  and  large  numbers  of  copies  of  roentgenograms 
were  accumulated,  mostly  of  the  35-mm.  type. 

The  production  of  clear  glossy  prints,  of  a  quality  acceptable  for  publi¬ 
cation,  depended  entirely  upon  the  photographic  ability  of  individual  radiolo¬ 
gists  like  Sergeant  Warren  (p.  237)  or  their  technical  associates.  With  the 
addition  of  the  35-mm.  back  with  ground  glass  focusing  device,  certain  cam¬ 
eras  such  as  the  Recomar  lent  themselves  admirably  to  the  reproduction  of 
radiographs. 

Fine-grain  emulsion  films,  exposure  meters,  developing  tanks,  and  proper 
developing  solutions  were  not  available  within  the  theater  but  eventually  were 
secured  from  the  United  States.  Photographic  enlargers  suitable  for  making 
sharp  enlargements  proved  more  difficult  to  locate.  Few  were  available  for 
purchase,  and  their  bulk  made  shipping  them  from  the  United  States  im¬ 
practical.  A  great  deal  of  thought  and  attention  was  devoted  to  their  con¬ 
struction,  and  eventually,  with  a  pair  of  tin  snippers,  a  standard  No.  10  can, 
and  some  ingenuity  and  patience,  an  excellent  enlarger  was  devised.  Acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  good  photographic  lens  was  not  too  difficult. 

A  great  deal  of  excellent  photographic  work  was  produced  from  total 
assemblies  of  this  sort.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  many  enterprising  radiologists 
returned  to  their  homes  with  dozens  of  rolls  of  excellent  negatives  showing  a 
wide  variety  of  pathologic  states,  many  of  which  could  not  have  been  observed 
in  a  lifetime  of  civilian  practice.  Much  of  this  material  found  its  way  into 
the  literature  and  into  the  teaching  files  of  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  36th  General  Hospital  was  deactivated,  it  had  collected 
more  than  3,500  35-mm.  reproductions  of  roentgenograms  taken  during  its 
service  and  had  the  necessary  clinical  data  to  make  them  usable  for  future 
reports  and  for  teaching  purposes. 

LIAISON 

Close  liaison  was  established  with  British  evacuation  hospitals  which  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  care  of  U.S.  troops  in  their  areas  in  North  Africa;  U.S.  hos¬ 
pitals  similarly  cared  for  British  casualties.  During  the  Italian  campaign, 
U.S.  hospitals  served  troops  of  many  national  origins,  including  soldiers  of 
the  famous  British  Eighth  Army,  the  Canadian-U.S.  First  Special  Service 
Force,  Brazilian  troops  assigned  to  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  and  the  colorful 
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troops  of  the  French  Colonial  Forces,  which  served  during  a  portion  of  this 
campaign.  The  only  radiologic  problems  that  arose  concerned  the  language 
barrier.  The  difficulties  were  solved  by  the  acquisition  of  a  few  key  words  by 
the  technicians,  supplemented  by  the  liberal  use  of  sign  language. 

Station  and  general  hospitals  in  the  Naples  and  other  port  areas  provided 
care  for  naval  forces  operating  in  the  Mediterranean  and  made  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  separate  naval  hospitals  unnecessary. 

When  U.S.  medical  personnel  took  over  Italian  hospitals,  whether  civil 
or  military,  the  Italian  medical  staff  was  usually  permitted  to  continue  to  care 
for  Italian  patients  until  evacuation  could  be  accomplished.  They  were 
assisted,  as  necessary,  by  U.S.  personnel.  On  some  occasions,  good  liaison 
with  local  civilian  radiologists  made  it  possible  to  procure  loans  of  such  items 
as  ionization  chambers  for  radiotherapy  dosimetry. 

In  both  Italy  and  southern  France,  local  physicians  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  observe  U.S.  techniques,  including  radiologic  techniques. 
U.S.  medical  personnel  also  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  observe 
French  and  Italian  techniques.  On  occasion,  unit  personnel  in  various  special¬ 
ties,  including  radiology,  served  as  consultants  to  local  civilian  practitioners 
in  the  management  of  problem  cases.  All  of  these  measures  served  to  create 
good  will  among  citizens  of  occupied  areas. 

Section  n.  Personnel 
CONSULTANT  SERVICE 

During  the  first  year  of  operations  in  North  Africa  and  Italy,  there  was 
no  consultant  in  radiology  in  the  theater,  a  lack  emphasized  by  the  visit,  in 
October  1943,  of  Colonel  Allen.  The  situation  was  partly  corrected  on  5  Janu¬ 
ary  1944  by  the  appointment  of  Lt.  Col.  Earl  R.  Crowder,  MC,  as  Acting 
Consultant  in  Radiology  to  the  theater  surgeon,  in  which  position  he  served 
until  the  end  of  the  war  (J,  4)-  Colonel  Crowder  retained  his  position  as 
Chief,  Department  of  Radiology,  12th  General  Hospital,  where  he  was  assisted 
by  Capt.  Roy  F.  Dent,  Jr.,  MC.  During  the  period  from  December  1943  to 
June  1944,  however,  when  the  12th  General  Hospital  was  inactive  (p.  244), 
Colonel  Crowder  served,  in  effect,  as  a  full-time  consultant.  His  broad  ex¬ 
perience  and  sound  clinical  judgment  fitted  him  admirably  for  the  duties  of  a 
consultant.  At  the  end  of  his  first  tour  of  hospitals,  he  generously  remarked 
that  the  high  level  of  proficiency  of  radiologic  personnel  made  it  almost 
unnecessary  for  a  consultant  to  supervise  professional  radiologic  operations. 

One  reason  for  Colonel  Crowder’s  success  as  acting  consultant  was  that 
his  approach  was  refreshingly  down  to  earth.  In  his  opinion,  “•  *  *  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  roentgenology  in  this  theater  of  operations  has  been  found  to  differ, 
in  none  of  its  fundamentals,  from  the  practice  of  military  hospitals  in  tho 
Zone  of  the  Interior  or  in  civilian  hospitals.” 
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Colonel  Crowder’s  opinion  was  echoed  later  by  Maj.  (later  Col.)  James 
R.  Lingley,  MC,  6th  General  Hospital,  who  wrote  that,  since  the  practice  of 
radiology  in  an  Army  general  hospital  differed  little  from  that  experienced 
in  civilian  life,  radiologists  required  very  little  additional  training  to  fit  them 
for  Army  service. 

The  tables  of  organization  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  allotted 
no  radiologists  to  field  hospitals ;  one  to  40C-bed  evacuation  hospitals ;  one  to 
750-bed  evacuation  hospitals;  two  to  general  hospitals;  and  one  to  station 
hospitals  and  convalescent  hospitals.  Colonel  Allen’s  recommendation  for 
auxiliary  radiologic  teams,  which  rendered  such  good  service  in  the  European 
theater,  was  not,  as  already  noted,  carried  out  in  the  Mediterranean  theater, 
but  professional  shortages  were  sometimes  overcome  by  the  appointment  on 
temporary  duty  of  radiologists  from  hospitals  that  were  staging  or  were 
inactive  for  other  reasons.  "When  some  thousand-bed  general  hospitals  were 
expanded,  they  absorbed  the  personnel  of  station  hospitals.  If,  however,  their 
radiologic  personnel  were  sufficient  to  care  for  the  increased  load,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  station  hospitals  were  assigned  elsewhere. 

Affiliated  hospitals  organized  through  medical  schools  or  large  metro¬ 
politan  hospitals  all  had  Board-certified  radiologists  as  chiefs  of  service.  The 
second  radioloj^st  allowed  by  the  T/0  was  sometimes  Board  certified  but  more 
often  he  was  not,  and  sometimes  he  had  had  no  previous  radiologic  experimice. 

Between  the  invasion  of  North  Africa  in  November  1942  and  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Italy  on  29  April  1945, 32  Board-certified  radiologists  served  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  theater,  24  in  17  general  hospitals,  5  in  station  hospitals,  2  in 
evacuation  hospitals,  and  1  in  a  3,000-bed  convalescent  hospital.  Colonel 
Crowder’s  figures  showed  that  25  of  the  82  hospitals  of  all  categories  in  the 
theater  were  served  by  one  or  more  fully  trained  radiologists.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  radiologic  officers  assigned  to  3  (of  7)  field  hospitals  had  no  radio- 
logic  training,  and  in  the  remaining  54  hospitals,  radiology  was  done  by  medi¬ 
cal  officers  trained  in  the  Army  School  of  Roentgenology  (p.  30)  or  with 
equivalent  experience  in  civilicu  life. 

The  staffing  of  general  hospitals  with  well-qualified  radiologists  made  it 
practical  to  send  medical  officers  with  less  experience,  who  were  serving  as 
chiefs  of  service  in  station  and  evacuation  hospitals,  to  these  general  hospitals 
for  various  periods  of  additional  training.  This  practice  not  only  increased 
their  diagnostic  ability  but  also  provided  the  stimulation  essential  to  all 
personnel  working  in  an  unfamiliar  field.  These  periods  of  training  were 
informal  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  in  contrast  to  the  greater  formality 
with  which  they  were  conducted  in  the  European  theater. 

Utilization  of  Radiologic  Personnel 

Most  specialists  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  were  correctly  utilized,  and 
the  highly  specialized  nature  of  radiology  usually  kept  radiologists  inunune 
to  deliberate  misuse.  In  fact,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  radiologic  (^oers 
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were  usually  included  in  advance  parties  evaluating  and  planning  operations 
in  new  hospital  locations. 

Circumstances,  of  course,  did  not  always  permit  the  immediate  utilization 
of  radiologists  in  the  practice  of  their  specialty.  When  their  units  were  in 
bivouac,  some  of  them  were  utilized  in  other  capacities,  as  detachment  com¬ 
manders  or  as  general  medical  officers  on  transports  and  cargo  carriers  in  the 
movements  between  Africa  and  Italy,  and  between  Italy  and  southern  France. 
Many,  especially  officers  in  company  grade,  rode  LST’s  (landing  ship,  tank), 
LCI’s  (landing  craft,  infantry),  and  other  ships  and  then  were  sent  ashore 
and  attached  to  mobile  hospitals  on  the  beaches  for  general  duty  until  their 
own  units  were  landed  and  set  up.  , 

In  isolated  instances,  radiologists,  like  other  medical  personnel,  were  im¬ 
properly  and  illogically  assigned.  On  one  occasion,  several  were  detached  for 
duty  for  periods  varying  from  a  day  to  a  week  to  check  military  courte^ 
among  combat-weary  troops,  large  numbers  of  whom  had  been  returned  for 
short  leaves  from  such  embattled  areas  as  Anzio.  To  utilize  radiologists  and 
other  medical  officers  to  pounce  upon  enlisted  men  who  failed  to  salute  prop¬ 
erly  or  who  were  not  wearing  ties  seemed,  in  the  face  of  the  existing  patient 
load,  to  show  an  extravagant  disregard  for  the  basic  mission  of  the  Medical 
Corps.  On  another  occasion,  also  in  Naples,  the  commanding  general  ordered 
professional  medical  personnel  to  patrol  the  streets  as  MP  officers.  This 
misuse  of  professional  personnel  again  occurred  at  a  time  when  aU  hospital 
units  were  operating  at  full  capacity  and  when  the  care  of  casualties  should 
have  taken  precedence  over  all  other  considerations.  Fortunately,  indiscre¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  were  infrequent. 

Later  Certification 

During  World  War  II,  radiology  assumed  its  proper  role  as  a  major 
medical  specialty,  and  the  immediate  impact  of  the  military  experience  was 
evident  in  its  increasing  use  after  the  war.  Another  important  result  of  the 
military  experience  was  the  stimulation  of  a  number  of  medical  officers  who 
served  as  radiologists  during  the  war  to  continue  in  the  specialty  and  later 
gain  certification  in  it.  Of  the  110  medical  officers  who  served  in  sections  of 
radiology  in  this  theater  during  the  war,  39  were  certified  before  or  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  29  were  certified  after  the  war.  Many  of  this  latter 
group  had  been  in  general  practice  or  had  just  completed  their  internships 
when  they  entered  the  Army.  In  other  words,  only  42  of  the  110  officers  who 
served  in  radiology  in  MTOUSA  during  the  war  returned  to  nonradiologic 
practice. 

TECHNICIANS 

Radiologists  with  previous  experience  in  civilian  life  knew  well  the 
dependence  radiologists  placed  upon  their  technical  assistants.  Those  in 
charge  of  departments  in  affiliated  hospitals  anticipated  difficulties  and  fore- 
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stalled  them  by  enlisting  the  services  of  qualified  civilian  technicians,  many 
of  whom  had  had  broad  civilian  experience  as  chief  technicians  in  their  insti¬ 
tutions  of  origin.  This  policy  contributed  to  the  immediate  efficiency  of  their 
departments;  improved  the  quality  of  work  done;  and  also  made  possible  the 
inservice  training  of  enlisted  personnel,  which  elevated  the  standards  of  tech¬ 
nical  service  within  their  own  units  and  aided  other  units  less  fortunate  in 
their  technical  personnel. 

In  general,  the  Army  did  a  remarkable  job  in  its  mass  production  tech¬ 
niques  of  training  in  Army  schools  for  enlisted  technicians  (p.  40).  By  this 
plan,  they  made  technical  enlisted  personnel  with  at  least  a  basic  training  in 
radiologic  techniques  available  for  all  hospital  units.  These  men  did  remark¬ 
ably  good  work  in  simple,  emergency-type  radiography,  especially  when  they 
served  under  the  guidance  of  better  trained  technicians.  Sent  into  the  field 
with  no  background  of  technical  experience,  they  worked  under  difficult  con¬ 
ditions,  to  which  they  adapted  well,  and  they  performed  creditably  in  all 
hospitals  in  which  radiology  was  essentially  a  screening  procedure.  One 
reason,  perhaps,  was  that  they  had  been  taught  to  work  without  the  niceties 
and  gadgets  better  trained  technicians  considered  necessary.  Those  who 
proved  unadaptable  to  technical  work  were  assigned  to  darkroom  duties  or 
worked  as  clerks  or  assistants  to  better  qualified  technicians. 

In  larger  fixed  hospitals,  in  which  more  precise  and  more  complicated 
examinations  were  necessary,  Army-trained  technicians  did  not  always  func¬ 
tion  efficiently,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  more  elaborate  technical 
procedures  required  for  definitive  diagnosis  in  other  than  traumatic  conditions 
necessitated  far  greater  experience  than  the  Army  training  school  was  able  to 
provide. 

The  T/0  allotment  of  radiology  technicians  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
was  3  for  field  hospitals;  3  for  400-bed,  and  8  for  750-bed,  evacuation  hospi¬ 
tals;  20  for  general  hospitals;  1  to  4  for  station  hospitals;  and  2  for  convales¬ 
cent  hospitals.  This  allotment  promptly  proved  inadequate  when  mobile 
hospitals  went  into  operation  in  North  Africa.  In  fact,  when  these  hospitals 
were  under  extreme  pressure,  double  T/O  strength  was  necessary  to  approach 
a  point  of  adequacy.  Auxiliary  radiologic  teams  would  have  been  most  help¬ 
ful  at  such  times. 


Training 

Newly  organized  hospitals  often  arrived  in  the  theater  staffed  with  Army- 
trained  officers  and  technicians  who  had  had  no  practical  experience.  When¬ 
ever  it  was  possible,  before  these  hospitals  became  operational,  the  ranking 
noncommissioned  officer  and  the  radiologist  in  charge  of  the  service  were  sent 
to  well-organized  general  hospitals  for  a  period  of  orientation.  Such  inservice 
activities  proved  extremely  helpful.  Indeed,  the  capacity  of  these  technicians 
to  absorb  information  on  procedures,  techniques,  and  improvisations  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  basic  equipment  was  sometimes  almost  incredible. 
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In  many  rixed  installations  with  well-qualified  technicians,  formal  courses 
of  training  were  set  up  for  the  hastily  trained  technicians  assigned  to  them. 
The  fundamentals  of  physics  and  of  radiographic  exposures  were  presented, 
as  well  as  demonstrations  and  discussions  of  standard  positioning. 

These  plans  worked  very  well.  Another  had  to  be  abandoned:  When 
lulls  at  the  front  permitted,  technicians  were  sent  on  detached  service  to  gen¬ 
eral  hospitals  in  the  rear,  for  periods  up  to  a  month.  During  this  time,  they 
were  integrated  into  the  departmental  routine  and  were  given  individual  in¬ 
struction.  It  was  decided  that  the  difficulties  under  which  technicians  in 
forward  hospitals  worked,  rather  than  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  fine 
technical  points,  were  responsible  for  the  poor  quality  of  many  of  their 
radiographs.  Also,  as  so  often  happens,  exposure  of  these  technicians  to 
better  working  conditions  and  to  the  pleasanter  atmosphere  of  general  hos¬ 
pitals  made  them  dissatisfied  with  their  own  more  primitive  forward  facilities. 

As  the  end  of  the  war  approached,  some  Army-trained  technicians  who 
had  developed  an  interest  in  their  work  expressed  the  desire  to  continue  in  it 
on  their  return  to  civilian  life.  The  work  routine  of  Army  radiology  depart¬ 
ments,  especially  of  forward  hospitals,  was  far  removed  from  that  of  civilian 
hospitals,  and  even  civilian-trained  technicians  had  developed  some  working 
habits  which  needed  readjustment.  The  examination  of  patients  when  land¬ 
marks  would  have  to  be  determined  under  drapes,  the  complex  specialized 
examinations,  and  the  special  views  required  in  civilian  practice  pointed  to 
the  need  for  refresher  courses.  Also,  technicians  who  had  worked  only  with 
field  X-ray  units  required  training  in  the  more  elaborate  equipment  which 
many  hospitals  had  received  by  this  time. 

A  number  of  general  hospitals  therefore  set  up  series  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  designed  to  prepare  technicians  for  their  return  to  civilian 
employment.  Wherever  these  courses  were  instituted,  they  evoked  keen  inter¬ 
est.  Departmental  personnel  attended  faithfully,  as  did  technicians  from 
nearby  hospital  units,  and  young  radiologists  who  had  developed  an  interest 
in  the  specialty  found  much  to  learn  from  experienced  technicians  concerning 
techniques. 

Grade 

Another  deficiency  of  the  tables  of  organization  was  the  limited  ratings 
for  technicians,  the  highest  being  T/4,  which  was  not  adequate  for  the  high 
degree  of  skill  and  responsibility  required  of  chief  technicians.  In  some  hos¬ 
pitals  it  was  possible  to  manipulate  assignments  to  provide  ratings  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  ability  of  well-trained  technicians.  One  of  Colonel  Crow¬ 
der’s  recommendations  was  that  a  technical  sergeant  be  allowed  for  each  750- 
bed  evacuation  hospital,  and  a  technician,  third  class,  for  each  400-bed  evacua¬ 
tion  hospital  and  each  3,000-bed  convalescent  hospital. 
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MORALE 

Morale  is  seldom  a  problem  when  men  are  busy.  In  North  Africa  and 
Italy  there  was  little  opportunity  for  boredom  to  creep  into  the  operations  of 
most  X-ray  departments,  which  worked  at  full  capacity,  and  often  beyond  it, 
during  most  of  the  war. 

Periods  of  relative  inactivity  were  usually  associated  with  preparations 
for  movement  of  the  hospital.  In  general,  such  periods  were  used  to  replenish 
supplies,  care  for  equipment,  and  arrange  to  move  to  the  new  location.  What 
time  was  left  was  spent  in  well-earned  rest.  Some  radiologic  personnel  tried 
to  use  these  times  for  improvement  of  their  technique  by  visits  to  other  units. 

As  the  war  progressed,  staging  periods  were  used  to  compile  data,  repro¬ 
duce  radiographs,  and  prepare  clinical  reports. 

On  the  whole,  except  when  radiologists  were  used  in  the  wasteful  and 
unorthodox  manner  previously  described,  morale  was  not  a  problem  among 
radiologic  personnel  in  the  Mediterranean  theater. 

OTHER  PERSONNEL 

Supply. — Affiliated  units,  in  addition  to  their  foresight  in  securing  ex¬ 
perienced  technicians,  were  frequently  able  to  add  experienced  supply  per¬ 
sonnel  to  their  staffs.  Men  with  a  background  in  the  medical  supply  section 
of  a  large  civilian  hospital  could  make  the  operation  of  the  X-ray  department 
of  a  military  hospital  much  smoother.  They  were  trained  to  maintain  ade¬ 
quate  stocks,  and  they  appreciated,  as  inexperienced  supply  personnel  did  not, 
when  immediate  action  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  key  items  without  which 
an  X-ray  department  cannot  operate. 

Litter  bearers.— The  transportation  of  patients  to  and  from  the  X-ray 
department  was  often  ?  major  problem,  which  created  serious  bottlenecks  when 
the  casualty  load  was  heavv  and  when  hospital  personnel  were  augmented  by 
auxiliary  surgical  group  teams.  All  seriously  ill  casualties  had  to  be  trans¬ 
ported,  and  so  did  all  wounded  put  up  in  casts,  splints,  and  other  orthopedic 
devices. 

In  some  hospitals,  hauls  of  up  to  two  city  blocks  were  not  imusual. 
Wheeled  litters  were  seldom  available,  and  they  sometimes  stuck  in  the  mud 
when  they  were.  Ambulances,  weapons  carriers,  and  other  vehicles  were  used 
when  available,  but  they  were  never  allotted  directly  to  an  X-ray  section,  and 
their  availability  could  not  be  counted  on.  Although  several  of  the  newer 
and  more  modem  civilian  hospitals  taken  over  by  the  U.S.  Army  had  elevator 
service,  it  was  never  entirely  reliable.  In  older  hospitals,  such  as  the  Ospedale 
Militare  in  Caserta,  there  were  no  elevators,  and  patients  had  to  be  carried 
up  and  down  stairs  that  frequently  were  narrow  and  twisting. 

The  number  of  litter  bearers  permitted  by  the  T/0  was  never  sufficient. 
Many  of  those  assigned  to  the  task  were  iiicorrigibles,  who  did  not  fit  into 
other  categories  and  who  required  considerable  supervision.  Prisoners  of  war 
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were  often  pressed  into  service.  Conservation  of  manpower  was  practiced 
whenever  possible  by  such  devices  as  placing  ambulatory  patients  on  the  upper 
floors  and  litter  patients  on  the  ground  floors,  or  placing  ambulatory  patients 
in  the  more  remote  wards.  The  problem  of  personnel  for  litter  transportation 
was  never  really  solved,  and  the  bottlenecks  caused  by  it  continued  until  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Civilians.— The  technical  staff  could  sometimes  be  augmented  by  using 
civilians — and  Italian  military  personnel — in  occupied  areas.  When  the  36th 
General  Hospital  moved  into  the  Ospedale  Militare  in  Caserta,  it  found  an 
extremely  competent  Italian  Army  technician  on  duty.  Regulations  would  not 
permit  his  use  in  that  capacity,  so  he  simply  removed  his  uniform,  joined  the 
staff  as  a  civilian,  and  I'endered  highly  effective  service  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  X-ray  section. 

Most  hospitals  employed  local  civilians.  Their  radiographic  competence 
varied,  but  they  were  useful  because  of  their  knowledge  of  local  customs  and 
local  sources  of  supply.  It  was  often  possible,  through  them,  to  procure 
locally  items  not  obtainable  through  regular  supply  channels. 

U.S.  Army  radiologists  working  in  requisitioned  Italian  hospitals  were 
happy  to  encounter  the  familiar  headdress  of  Sisters  of  Charity  and  other 
orders.  The  nuns  were  cheerful  hard  workers;  their  knowledge  permitted  the 
use  of  many  items  of  Italian  equipment  which  otherwise  might  not  have 
been  utilized. 


Section  III.  Facilities  and  Equipment 
HOUSING 

Field  and  evacuation  hospitals  that  had  to  become  operational  as  soon  as 
possible  after  assault  landings  were  all  amply  provided  with  canvas  and  could 
be  set  up  promptly.  Diagnostic  roentgenology  could  be  carried  out  in  these 
circumstances,  but  the  peculiar  retpiirements  of  this  specialty  made  more 
permanent  locations  desirable  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Permanent  buildings  used  for  hospitals  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  in¬ 
cluded  military  (fig.  69)  and  civilian  hospitals,  schools,  barracks,  stables,  and 
even  indoor  riding  rings  with  cement  floors  laid  over  the  tanbark.  One  such 
ring  was  converted  to  a  2rin-lK‘d  orthopedic  ward,  which  required  the  services 
of  two  X-ray  crews  with  mobile  units  practically  full  time.  One  of  the 
desirable  features  of  permanent  buildings  was  the  existence  of  sewage  facili¬ 
ties  and  a  water  supply. 

It  was  always  operationally  important  in  forward  hospitals  that  the 
X-ray  department  be  located  close  to  the  operating  room,  since  practically  all 
casualties  who  underwent  surgery  first  required  X-ray  examination.  A  hos¬ 
pital  commander,  who  had  once  experienced  the  bottleneck  that  could  result 
from  the  poor  location  of  an  X-ray  department  and  the  inadequate  allotment 
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Figvbk  lO. — Ospedale  Militare,  Caserta.  Italy,  taken  over  by  3Gth 
General  Hospital.  A.  Ho.spital  witli  king’s  palace  iti  background. 
H.  Enlisted  nten's  barracks  with  hospital  in  background. 


of  space  to  it.  was  much  more  amenable  to  the  proper  housing  and  location 
of  tltis  tlepartment  when  liis  hospital  moved  again.  AVhen  station  and  general 
hospitals  moved  into  existing  hospital  facilities,  whether  military  or  civilian, 
the  X-ray  deitarl meni  was  usuiilly  found  to  be  located  already  in  general 
proximity  to  the  operating  room.  In  larger  fi.xed  institutions,  the  nearer  the 
X-ray  department  was  to  the  ward.s,  the  fewer  were  the  difficulties  associated 
with  the  transiiortation  of  patients  (p.  •2.5:>). 

Tlie  operational  problem.s  encountered  by  the  12th  General  Hospital  in 
Oran  in  Di'ceniber  1!142  were  of  physical  origin.  It  occupied  105  buildings, 
ciiieily  villas,  in  an  a.-^a  300  feet  deep  and  mile  long,  on  three  leA’els  along 
the  long  axis.  The  first  level  was  1.50  feet  above  the  sea,  the  second  50  feet 
higlier.  and  tlie  third  loo  feet  aliove  the  second.  The  difference  in  levels,  with 
the  necessity  for  entering  each  one  by  a  stairway  from  the  street,  made  the 
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transportation  of  patients  extremely  difficult.  The  dining  facilities  were 
placed  on  the  third  level,  and  hospital  personnel,  especially  litter  bearers, 
needed  no  other  exercise. 

Many  of  the  buildings  taken  over  by  the  Army  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater  were  in  poor  comlition,  and  X-i‘ay  technicians  were  always  eager  to 
improve  their  status.  The  only  paint  available  in  abundance  was  the  green 
paint  ust‘d  for  camouflage,  and  many  interiors  were  improved  by  its  use.  The 
X-ray  department  of  the  Ospedale  Militare  in  Caserta  was  quite  adequate 
except  for  the  dingy  appearance  of  its  original  white  paint,  and  it  took  con¬ 
siderable  persuasion  before  the  commanding  officer  of  the  hospital  agreed  to 
have  the  supply  section  release  a  quart  of  white  enamel,  which,  by  ways  known 
only  to  X-ray  technicians,  was  eventually  stretched  into  5  gallons. 

Assignment  of  Space 

The  X-ray  department  in  a  military  hospital  required  more  space  to  work 
adequately  than  would  be  necessary  in  a  department  whose  patients  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  ambulatory.  This  is  a  very  important  point,  still  frequently 
overlooked.  Seriously  wounded  patients  put  up  in  complicated  splints  and 
other  orthopedic  devices  could  not  be  handled  in  a  small  space.  Departments 
doing  emergency  examinations  of  heavy  body  areas  also  required  adequate 
space;  in  complicated  cases,  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  use  both  the  mobile 
unit  and  the  fixed  table  unit  to  obtain  the  required  projections. 

Darkroom. — When  hospitals  were  under  canvas,  two  tents,  and  sometimes 
three,  were  often  required  to  permit  the  simultaneous  proce.ssing  of  films  and 
fluoroscopy  with  radiography.  Ade(iuate  darkroom  space  was  essential  because 
of  the  large  volumes  of  work  that  had  to  be  handled  expeditiously  (fig.  70). 
Also,  supplemental  facilities  for  wa.shing  films  w’ere  frequently  required,  and 
the  inadequate  capacity  of  the  driers  required  the  use  of  improvised  drying 
equipment. 

Toilet  facilities. — The  need  for  handy  toilet  facilities  in  X-ray  depart¬ 
ments  doing  examinations  of  the  colon  by  barium  enema  was  critical  and 
immediate.  A  memory  common  to  most  X-ray  personnel  concerns  a  harried 
patient  running  down  a  narrow  corridor,  clutching  a  Bardex  enema  tip  and 
finding  the  single  toilet  already  occupied. 

PROTECTION 

In  the  light  of  the  current  (196.5)  emphasis  on  protection  from  radiation, 
it  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  amount  of  exposure  received  by  X-ray 
personnel  during  the  operation  of  a  busy  hospital  section  in  World  War  II. 
The  conjectures  might  also  include  what  the  effect  would  have  been  on  the 
functioning  of  the  department  if  rigorous  supervision  and  measurement  of 
exposure  had  then  been  required.  Conscientious  radiologists  were  aware  of 
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Figure  70. — Darkroom  in  tent,  8th  Evacuation  Hospital,  Teano  Area,  Italy, 
showing  difficulties  of  operations  In  field. 


radiation  hazards  and  did  all  that  was  possible  with  the  materials  at  hand, 
but  no  monitoring  eijuipment  was  available,  and  only  rough  estimates  of 
dosage  could  be  obtained  by  using  the  old-fashioned  technique  of  dental  films 
with  attached  paper  clip.s,  supplemented  by  routine  blood  counts.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  postwar  standards  of  maximum  permissible  dose  were 
far  exceeded  at  certain  times  during  the  war.  Protective  measures,  however, 
were  comparable  to  those  employed  in  many  civilian  hospitals  at  the  time,  and 
no  immediate  serious  consequences  of  expi^ure  were  observed.  Radiologists 
who  were  in  service  in  World  War  II  have  apparently  not  observed  many 
sequelae  of  exposure  since  the  war. 

Mobile  units  operating  in  the  field  under  canvas  faced  the  most  serious 
problems  in  providing  protection  against  radiation,  since  there  were  no  solid 
structural  walls  to  provide  any  type  of  barrier  (fig.  71).  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  distance  offered  the  only  real  safety  potential.  When  hospitals  oper¬ 
ated  in  permanent  buildings,  it  was  often  possible  so  to  locate  the  X-ray 
department  that  heavy  walls  could  be  used  to  divide  rooms  and  separate  con¬ 
trol  panels. 

The  basic  problem  in  respect  to  protection  of  X-ray  personnel  was  the 
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Figuke  71. — Field  operation  of  X-ray  section,  15th  Evacuation  Hospital,  Anzio, 
showing  inadequate  radiation  protection. 


limited  amount  of  sheet  lead  supplied  for  even  large  general  hospitals.  The 
usual  allotment  was  one  roll,  Yiq  of  an  inch  thick,  3  feet  wide,  and  14  feet 
long.  At  best,  this  amount  was  enough  to  construct  protected  control  booths 
for  only  two  units.  There  were  additional  complications:  Very  often  even 
this  limited  amount  of  lead  failed  to  arrive  with  the  other  hospital  supplies, 
a  situation  readily  e.xplained  by  anyone  who  ever  observed  the  handling  of 
hospital  supplies  on  a  beachhead  or  even  during  planned  and  well-regulated 
trans.shipments.  The  lead  roll,  being  a  small,  compact  bundle,  frequently 
attracted  the  attention  of  detachment  pensonnel  seeking  something  to  carry 
that  was  not  very  large.  The  expression  on  the  faces  of  the.se  men  when  they 
picked  up  the  compact  little  bundle  was  usually  one  of  shocked  surprise.  The 
end  result  was  usually  the  same;  the  lead  was  almost  always  the  last  item  to 
leave  the  beachhead  or  depot,  and  rather  often  it  became  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  terrain.  Protective  lead  sheeting  was  therefore  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  items  obtained  from  civilian  sources  by  barter  or  by  what  was  known 
as  moonlight  reciuisition  (p.  :i()7). 

I^ead  rubber  was  supplied  in  only  small  amounts.  It  was  all  used  in  the 
construction  of  dividers  or  masks  for  radiography  and  for  field  demarcation 
for  radiotherapy. 

Lead  glass  was  not  included  in  T/K's  (tables  of  equipment)  and  was 
practically  unobtainable  except  for  fragments  procured  when  a  protective 
fluoroscoi)ic  .screen  was  broken.  Sometimes,  when  all  field  tables  were  not  in 
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use  for  fluoroscopy,  the  screen  was  removed  and  its  lead  glass  diverted  to  other 
uses. 

Lead  aprons  and  gloves  were  of  good  quality  but  were  not  provided  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  use  at  all  times  by  radiologists  and  technicians.  The 
shortages  were  particularly  felt  in  the  use  of  mobile  units  on  the  wards,  which 
in  some  hospitals  amounted  to  almost  a  full-time  operation.  It  must  be  added 
that  many  X-ray  personnel,  finding  the  aprons  hot,  cumbersome,  and  in  their 
way  during  their  duties,  simply  failed  to  use  them. 

Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Sidney  M.  Silverstone,  MC,  Chief  of  Radiology,  3d 
General  Hospital,  summarized  his  own  experience  in  protection  against  radia¬ 
tion  as  follows : 

*  *  *  one  of  the  major  problems  we  had  with  each  of  our  hospital  setups  was  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  personnel  who  were  taking  films.  When  we  were  stationed  In  North  Africa 
at  Mateur  (30  May  1943-4  May  1944),  we  found  some  sheet  lead  in  an  Army  depot  and 
we  were  abie  thereby  to  construct  several  protective  booths.  We  had  similar  problems 
in  Italy  and  southern  France,  but  In  each  instance  we  were  able  to  locate  some  lead  and 
build  protective  enclosures.  The  mobile  x-ray  diagnostic  unit  worked  very  well  but  there 
was  not  the  protection  provided  for  the  technician.  A  lead  apron  was  not  adequate.*  *  • 
Routine  blood  counts  were  taken  regularly  every  month  on  every  technician.  In  a  few 
cases  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  some  of  these  men  to  other  departments  because  of 
leukopenia. 

POWER 

For  proper  functioning,  an  X-ray  unit  had  to  have  adequate  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  Motor-driven  field  generators  of  the  1.5-kw.  type  were  designed  to  serve 
one  field  unit,  which  had  to  deliver  30  ma.  at  85  kvp.  with  a  load  drop  not  to 
exceed  5  kvp.  The  generators  supplied  usually  proved  adequate  for  individual 
field  units,  but  they  were  not  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  general  hospital 
with  a  large  workload. 

It  might  be  added  that  these  generators  were  noisy  to  the  point  of  dis¬ 
traction,  and  their  exhaust  fumes  were  both  irritating  and  potentially  danger¬ 
ous  when  the  machines  were  set  up  close  to  the  X-ray  tents.  When,  to  quiet 
the  noise  and  eliminate  the  fumes,  they  were  removed  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  department,  the  line  drop  seriously  affected  the  operation  of  the 
equipment. 

In  a  survey  of  X-ray  departments  in  forward  hospitals  in  the  theater  in 
March  1945,  Colonel  Crowder  found  that  three  types  of  generator  equipment 
were  in  use: 

1.  The  3-phase,  30-kw.,  diesel-driven  generator,  which  provided  a  good 
source  of  power  for  X-ray  machines  when  the  load  on  the  three  phases  was 
properly  balanced. 

2.  The  3-phase,  15-kw.,  diesel-driven  generator,  which  was  also  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  source  of  X-ray  power  when  it  was  not  fully  loaded.  The  same  phase 
loading  had  to  be  observed  as  with  30-kw.  generators. 

3.  The  single-phase,  5-kw.,  gasoline-driven  generator,  which  was  not  a 
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good  source  of  X-ray  power  because  its  voltage  output  was  unstable  when  it 
was  carrying  additional  loads. 

Colonel  Crowder  recommended  that  the  following  generator  capacity  be 
provided : 

1.  For  each  300-bed  field  hospital,  six  15-kw.  or  nine  5-kw.  generators. 

2.  For  each  400-bed  evacuation  hospital,  two  30-kw.  generators. 

3.  For  each  750-bed  evacuation  hospital,  three  30-kw.  generators. 

4.  For  each  3,000-bed  convalescent  hospital,  two  30-kw.  or  two  15-kw.  generators. 

Electrical  conductors  of  adequate  size  were  hard  to  find.  The  No.  4  wire 
specified  in  the  T/E  was  unable  to  carry  the  load  of  several  X-ray  units  on 
which  simultaneous  exposures  were  being  made.  The  fundamental  require¬ 
ment  was  that  the  powerline  be  direct  from  the  generator  panel  to  the  X-ray 
machine  and  that  the  wire  size  be  suflicient  to  limit  the  voltage  drop  at  the 
machine  to  QYo  volts.  No  load  other  than  that  of  the  X-ray  machine  should 
ever  have  been  placed  on  this  line,  but  this  rule  was  not  obeyed.  When  transit 
distance  and  load  combined  to  make  the  No.  4  wire  of  insufficient  capacity,  it 
was  occasionally  possible  to  obtain  larger  sizes.  Moonlight  requisitioning, 
although  officially  condemned,  could  be  depended  upon  to  provide  No.  0  and 
No.  00  cable,  which  could  be  quickly  installed  by  radiologic  personnel. 

When  a  proper  source  of  current  was  at  hand,  with  large  conductors 
cariying  the  power  to  the  X-ray  units,  and  an  unstable  line  still  persisted, 
balancing  the  load  on  the  three  phases  of  the  generators  usually  produced 
proper  distribution  and  rectified  the  difficulty.  Some  hospitals  solved  the 
power  supply  problem  by  rewiring  the  controls  of  the  field  units,  so  that  208 
volts  could  be  used  instead  of  the  usual  110  units.  These  difficulties  paralleled 
those  experienced  in  the  European  theater. 

Some  difficulties  were  created  by  the  unfamiliarity  of  engineers  with  the 
electrical  needs  of  an  X-ray  section.  Thus  central  power  units  were  not 
always  properly  located.  In  one  general  hospital,  a  bank  of  diesel  generators 
was  set  up  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  X-ray  department,  and  current  was 
sent  to  the  equipment  through  No.  14  wires.  Relocation  of  one  of  the  gener¬ 
ators,  which  was  placed  immediately  outside  the  department,  solved  that 
special  problem  immediately. 

In  only  a  few  hospitals  in  North  Africa  did  Colonel  Crowder  find  suffi¬ 
cient  power,  even  for  30-ma.  X-ray  units,  and  the  man  responsible  for  it, 
1st  Lt.  Charles  S.  Barron,  CE,  had  been  moved,  no  one  knew  where.  Later 
quite  by  chance.  Colonel  Crowder  encountered  Lieutenant  Barron  at  the  32d 
General  Hospital,  where  he  was  undergoing  treatment  for  severe  arthritis, 
severe  enough,  in  fact,  to  warrant  his  return  to  the  United  States.  Lieutenant 
Barron,  however,  wished  to  continue  his  work  in  the  theater,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  board  him  because  of  his  arthritis,  put  him  on  limited 
service,  and  assign  him  to  medical  administration.  As  Acting  Consultant  in 
Radiology,  Colonel  Crowder  circulated  very  rapidly,  and  somehow  he  always 
knew  how  to  reach  Lieutenant  Barron  when  there  was  trouble  with  the  power 
supply. 
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Lieutenant  Barron  was  an  outstandingly  capable  engineer,  and  in  addition 
to  his  assistance  when  difficulties  arose  with  current,  he  was  able  to  put  a 
good  deal  of  equipment  back  into  service  (5). 

In  Algiers,  Colonel  Crowder  was  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  engi¬ 
neers  in  the  local  power  company  and  received  a  great  deal  of  help  from  them. 

EQUIPMENT 
Picker  Field  Unit 

The  Picker  field  unit  (p.  62)  was  Ihe  standard  radiographic  unit  for  all 
installations,  and  within  its  limitations  it  was  an  excellent  piece  of  equipment. 
It  operated  satisfactorily  on  gasoline-motor-driven  1.5-kw.  generators  when  no 
additional  load  was  placed  on  them.  High  voltage  cables  were  interchange¬ 
able  between  anode  and  cathode  terminals  of  the  X-ray  tube.  The  tube  itself 
was  air  cooled,  lightweight,  and  withstood  usage  extremely  well.  The  imit 
was  readily  transportable  and  was  easily  and  quickly  assembled.  One  of  its 
advantages  was  that  it  permitted  operation  independent  of  a  centra',  power 
supply. 

This  equipment  served  well  in  field  and  evacuation  hospitals,  though  even 
in  them  it  presented  a  number  of  operational  problems.  One  was  that  the 
small,  hard  rubber  casters  made  it  difficult  to  move  the  unit  on  dirt  floors. 
These  difficulties  persisted  to  some  extent  even  with  the  later  models,  which 
were  provided  with  larger  wheels  and  pneumatic  tires.  Many  evacuation  hos¬ 
pitals  constructed  sectional,  transportable  wooden  floors  to  solve  this  special 
problem. 

Army  technicians  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Picker  field  unit  when 
it  was  used  within  its  capabilities.  It  was,  however,  a  low  capacity  unit.  It 
was  well  suited  to  basic,  screening  type  procedures,  but  it  was  primitive  and 
inadequate  for  fixed  hospitals  that  had  to  provide  a  complete  diagnostic  serv¬ 
ice.  Its  low  capacity  required  long  exposures.  The  total  assembly  was  lacking 
in  flexibility.  Long  focal-film  distances  were  required  for  desirably  sharp 
detail.  Finally,  this  machine  lacked  the  accessories  vital  for  radiography  of 
really  high  quality  (fig.  72). 

The  incorporation  of  the  foreign  body  localizing  apparatus  in  the  field 
unit  (p.  72)  was  probably  the  greatest  single  impediment  to  the  competent 
operation  of  the  unit.  The  lack  of  a  Bucky  diaphragm  was  probably  the 
greatest  single  unmet  radiologic  need.  Without  a  Bucky,  adequate  radio¬ 
graphs  of  the  heavy  parts  of  the  body  were  not  satisfactory.  The  grid  pro¬ 
vided  was  useful  but  could  not  compare  in  efficiency  with  the  moving  type. 
The  lack  of  a  tabletop  made  it  imperative  to  secure  one  locally  or  to  improvise 
one;  radiography  without  it  was  extremely  difficult. 

All  units  in  the  field  and  all  fixed  installations  at  one  time  or  another 
obtained  items  of  equipment  not  included  in  the  standard  T/E.  Some  equip- 
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Fnit'RE  72. — Stanciiird  table  anrt  I’i<‘kor  field  unit.  A.  Unit  without  tal)le- 
top.  roninp,  and  Bucky  diaphragm,  8th  Evacuation  Hospital.  Note  fixed 
tube  tilni  distance  and  lack  of  flexitiility.  B.  Mobile  I’i<-ker  unit,  !>.)th 
Evacuation  Hospital,  Capua  Secto  sliowing  improvised  table  (field  table 
truck). 
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FioL’ttK  73.-  Eih«*rat*Hj  Hiicky  (iiaphragin  attached  to  cassette  changer  and 
used  for  vertical  pneumoencephalography.  36th  General  Hospital,  Caserla, 
Italy. 


msiit  wa.s  secured  when  foreign  civilian  or  military  hospitals  fell  into  U.S. 
Army  hands  (fig.  73).  Others  were  obtained  by  moonlight  requisition  already 
mentioned,  or  by  quiet  barter  between  units.  Technicians  from  evacuation 
hospitals,  for  instance,  having  no  need  for  all  the  radiographic  field  equipment 
provided,  might  trade  the  unwanted  items  for  additional  wash  tanks,  brought 
from  general  hospitals  in  the  rear,  w'hich  they  needed  badly.  The  system  was 
considered  justified,  for  the  additional  equipment  thus  acquired  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  technical  and  professional  radiologic  performance. 

The  relative  co.st  of  the  items  exchanged  was  inconsequential.  A  station¬ 
ary  grid,  for  instance,  might  well  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  a  complete 
Army  field  unit  plus  a  hammer,  a  .saw,  and  a  pair  of  pliers.  Few  transactions 
of  this  kind  were  officially  reported,  but  many  were  arranged,  and  the  traders 
were  well  satisfied  with  the  exchange. 

Other  Equipment 

The  equipment  supplied  for  the  darkroom  of  the  X-ray  department  was 
of  reasonably  good  (jnality  and  adequate  for  basic  needs,  but  there  were 
numerous  deficiencies.  The  motors  in  the  cooling  units  were  subject  to  fre- 
((uent  breakdowns.  The.  plund)ing  fittings  on  the  wash  tanks  were  of  such 
poor  quality  that  they  deteriorated  after  they  had  been  connected  and  di.^con- 
nected  several  times,  and  they  soon  became  unserviceable.  Then  the  tanks  liad 
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Fi(;(  KK  7-4.-  1  >arkr<i<tiii.  Nili  l■:v:l<'u:ltil>ll  I |iis]>il:il.  'I’t'iiitn  Ari'ii.  llnl.v. 
Nntf  (•(imliiiiiit idti  unit  tilm-loiMlfr  uiid  drier  with  nileiiuatc  supply  of 
luiup-rs 


t'itliff  t(i  lu-  tT])l;i<'t‘(l  Of  to  lit'  littftl  witli  Iiom's.  'riii*  liliii  tlfit'f  Wiis  of  ptiof 
<[ti:ilily  iiml  of  toltilly  iii;i(U'<in:itf  ftipncily  tiittlt'r  tiliiiost  till  oppratin"  ciivuin- 
slaitcfs.  I’fo\  isioii  for  lo;nliii<r  casst'tlfs  tiiiil  liliiis  wtis  satisfactory,  but  it  tliil 
not  eompciistUc  for  the  hick  of  ;i  ^ootl  jiass  liox  t  lijr.  T4). 

Fluortiscopic  Equipment 

Fluoroscopy  wtis  [lossililc.  to  sonic  tlcjrrr-c,  in  the  liorizontal  position,  but 
there  wti-  no  jirovision  for  vertical  flutiroseojiy,  wliieh  was  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity.  t'specially  in  fixed  instalhititins.  'riiere  wtts  also  no  provision  for  spot 
films  (hirinof  fltioidseopy.  a  procedtire  that  almost  all  experieneetl  radiolojrists 
dt'pentl  upon  for  ticcnrate  diafxiiosis. 

No  cones  oi-  extension  cylinders  were  provided,  and  radiofrraphic  detail 
sufl'ered  consiilerably  until  this  eejuipment  was  furnished  or  improvised. 

Liberated  Equipment 

As  time  passed,  excellent  foreign  iiOO-ma.  X-ray  units  found  their  way 
into  a  number  of  large  fixed  hosjiitals.  They  were  equipped  for  fluoroscopy 
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and  racliogri'pliy.  Several  of  the  Italian  hospitals  acquired  by  U.S.  Army 
units  were  also  well  supplied  with  both  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  equipment. 

Complications  sometimes  developed  when  hospitals  moved  and  foreign 
units,  which  were  not  standard  issue,  had  to  be  transshipped.  The  solution 
was  not  always  to  the  credit  of  those  responsible  for  the  decisions.  On  one 
occasion,  when  a  large  general  hospital  had  occupied  one  site  for  9  months,  it 
was  able  to  utilize  a  vertical  Siemens  unit,  equipped  for  fluoroscopy  and  hori¬ 
zontal  radiography.  When  the  hospital  was  to  move  and  the  building  was 
designated  for  nonhospital  use,  attempts  were  made  to  dismantle,  crate,  and 
ship  this  eijuipment  with  the  standard  issue  X-ray  unit.  In  spite  of  the  great 
value  of  this  equipment  and  its  part  in  the  improved  performance  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  instructions  were  received  to  leave  it  in  situ.  Wien  the  building 
was  cleared  for  its  future  command  function,  this  fine  equipment  was  pushed 
over  a  C-foot  platform  into  a  mass  of  debris  and  totally  destroyed. 

Another  piece  of  eijuipment  was  saved  from  such  a  fate.  It  was  found  in 
a  liberated  hospital  aiul  consisted  of  a  new  200-ma.  Siemens  unit,  complete 
with  rotating  anode  tulie,  tilt  table,  and  fluoroscopic  assembly  (fig.  75).  As 
soon  as  it  was  put  into  use,  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  department 
promptly  improved. 

When  the  general  hospital  that  had  been  using  it  was  suddenly  moved  to 
a  more  forward  area,  a  group  of  technicians  were  left  behind  to  salvage  what 
they  could  during  the  night.  The  heavy  transformer  for  this  unit  was 
mounted  in  a  room  below  the  table,  the  only  access  to  which  was  via  a  small 
circular  staircase  of  insufiicient  width  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  trans¬ 
former.  The  technicians  solved  that  problem  by  chopping  a  4-foot  hole  in  the 
floor,  elevating  the  transformer,  and  transferring  it  to  the  waiting  weapons 
carrier  on  which  the  fable  and  controls  had  already  been  placed.  By  day¬ 
break,  the  group  had  put  a  hundix'd  miles  behind  them.  The  gaping  hole  in 
the  floor  of  the  stripped  radiographic  room  that  greeted  the  incoming  unit 
brought  righteous  screams  of  anguish  heard  far  up  the  chain  of  command. 

Losses  and  Breakage 

Ijosses  and  breakage  during  transportation  accounted  for  about  15  per¬ 
cent  attrition  of  equipmenl.  When  the  26th  General  Hospital  was  sent  to 
Bari,  Italy,  on  assignment  to  the  XII  Air  Force  Service  Command,  to  operate 
the  Ospedale  Militare  Loivnzo  Bonomo,  the  waves  were  so  high  that  the  ships 
could  not  bt>  unloaded.  Bari  was  near  a  major  air  center,  and  enemy  bombing 
resulted  in  an  initial  loss  of  all  hospital  equipment  and  supplies  because  of 
direct  hits  on  the  supply  ships,  nil  of  which  were  sunk.  One  of  these  ships 
carried  chemical  warfare  agents,  and  the  mustard  gas  that  escaped  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  large  numlier  of  casualties,  including  75  fatalities.  The  26th 
General  Hospital  establi.shed  a  small  emergency  liospital  and  operated  at  Bari 
for  aliout  a  month,  using  Italian  equipment  until  its  own  lost  equipment, 
including  X-ray  equipment,  was  replaced. 
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Fwvrf  7.1. — Maj.  Janitvs  K.  Lofstroiu.  MO,  bt'forp  lliiDrosropic  sithmi 
and  sp<»t  film  dt?vi<v  on  liln'ratod  Sieuions  2(H)-ni:i.  unit.  .'UUh  fSonoral 
Hospital.  Casorta,  Italy. 


Breakage  was  always  greater  when  transshipment  was  necessary  after  an 
initial  period  of  operation,  packing  in  the  Held  being  much  less  protective  than 
the  packing  of  new  etiuipment  by  the  manufacturer. 

A  certain  amount  of  loss  and  breakage  was  almost  unavoidable  in  the 
landing  operations  carried  out  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  all  of  which  were 
urgent.  Ships  were  unloaded  along  beaches  that  had  no  port  facilities.  Haste 
led  to  careless  handling.  Some  crates  were  dropped  into  tiie  water.  Those 
that  reached  the  beaches  intact  were  always  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the 
landing  ramps  of  LST's  unless  they  were  quickly  moved  from  the  water's 
edge.  It  was  frustrating  to  stand  by  and  watch  an  LST  lower  its  loading 
ramp  with  a  crunch  on  top  of  crates  which  thereupon  .spewed  essential  equip¬ 
ment,  including  X-ray  equipment,  into  the  water. 
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The  vast  quantities  of  supplies  unloaded  from  a  single  ship,  and  the  fever 
pitch  at  which  men  worked  during  the  hours  after  a  landing,  for  fear  of 
enemy  bombing  and  shelling,  almost  precluded  the  orderly  segregation  and 
distribution  of  the  supplies.  Crates  and  boxes  were  scattered  up  and  down 
the  beaches  and  were  often  hauled  away  without  proper  identification.  Some 
hospital  X-ray  units  thus  lost  a  major  portion  of  their  equipment  and  were 
unable  to  function  until  it  was  replaced.  Others,  as  at  Bari,  lost  all  of  their 
equipment  when  the  ships  carrying  it  were  sunk.  Practically  every  imit  suf¬ 
fered  some  loss  and  breakage. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR 

The  lack  of  simple  tool  kits  was  keenly  felt  by  all  X-ray  departments 
from  the  beginning  of  operations,  since  it  was  necessary  for  departmental  per¬ 
sonnel  to  modify  or  construct  benches,  tables,  pass  boxes,  and  other  items  of 
equipment.  After  a  few  such  experiences  in  setting  up  for  operations  without 
the  basic  tools  needed  for  elementary  carpentry,  most  X-ray  departments 
acquired  what  they  needed  from  other  departments  of  the  hospital  or  from 
other  hospitals  by  either  barter  or  moonlight  requisition. 

The  training  that  technicians  received  at  Army  schools  gave  them  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  foundation  for  first  echelon  maintenance  of  equipment  in  hos¬ 
pitals.  This  was  fortunate,  for  repairs  were  frequently  required,  their  number 
being  proportional  to  the  degree  of  hospital  mobility.  Hospital  units  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  competent  engineering  personnel  in  their  roster,  or  X-ray 
technicians  with  a  civilian  background,  were  lucky.  The  number  of  repairs 
necessary  increased  as  time  passed.  During  the  first  year  of  operation,  when 
the  equipment  was  new  and  hospitals  were  not  always  active,  the  need  for 
repairs  was  considerably  less  than  it  became  later.  When  fixed  hospitals 
moved  forward  with  the  advance  of  the  frontlines,  their  equipment  also  began 
to  need  repair. 

One  of  the  odd  aspects  of  replacement  of  damaged  parts  of  the  field  unit 
in  the  Mediterranean  theater  was  that  when  anything  went  wrong,  the  entire 
unit  had  to  be  replaced.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  lead  glass  was  broken  on  the 
fluoroscopic  equipment  attached  to  the  field  unit,  the  entire  table  unit  had  to 
be  returned  to  the  supply  depot  for  replacement.  This  was  a  cumbersome  and 
time-consuming  method  of  repair;  the  only  advantage  to  it  was  that  the  depots 
usually  had  equipment  that  could  be  salvaged  and  used  for  parts  for  other 
equipment. 

One  of  Colonel  Crowder’s  recommendations  was  that  a  supply  officer,  with 
proper  qualifications,  be  attached  to  the  medical  depot  (S).  His  functions 
would  be  to  travel  among  the  various  depots  to  organize  repair  services  in 
them;  to  instruct  repairmen  and  aid  them  in  their  technical  problems;  to 
advise  depot  commanders  concerning  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  spare  parts 
that  should  be  maintained;  and  to  serve  as  liaison  with  ordnance,  engineer, 
and  signal  corps  units,  whose  skills  and  materials  were  often  necessary  for  the 
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adequate  operation  of  X-ray  equipment  and  its  servicing.  Army-trained 
technicians  had  not  had  enough  experience  with  the  more  complicated  equip¬ 
ment  available  in  some  of  these  units,  and  they  promptly  ran  into  difficulties 
when  repairs  of  any  complexity  were  required. 

The  valuable  services  of  Lieutenant  Barron  have  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  260).  When  he  investigated  the  large  amount  of  unserviceable  eciuipment 
in  the  Naples  depot,  designated  for  return  to  the  Zone  of  Interior,  he  was 
able  to  put  some  70  percent  of  it  back  into  commission.  A  Mattern  control, 
for  instance,  had  been  dropped  on  end  and  was  regarded  as  totally  destroyed. 
Lieutenant  Barron  took  it  entirely  apart  and  restored  it  to  useful  operation. 

One  of  the  more  challenging  types  of  service  required  of  maintenance 
men  was  the  installation  of  liberated  equipment,  such  as  the  Siemens  200-ma. 
radiographic-fluoroscopic  unit  at  the  36th  General  Hospital  in  Caserta.  All 
the  wiring  diagrams  were  in  (lernian,  and  few  if  any  of  the  German  POW*s 
(prisoners  of  war)  understood  the  technical  terminology.  Attempts  to  de¬ 
cipher  the  diagrams  were  frustrating  in  the  extreme  (fig.  76).  The  unit  was 
finally  set  up  by  an  engineer  who  was  located  in  a  not-too-distant  medical 
depot  and  who  had  formerly  worked  for  one  of  the  major  X-ray  companies 
in  the  United  States. 


IMPROVISATIONS 

The  inadequacies  of  the  table  of  equipment  for  X-ray  departments  are 
best  appreciated  by  reviewing  the  improvisations  devised  to  supplement  it. 
Personnel  in  hospitals  that  came  into  the  theater  in  later  stages  of  operations, 
when  more  powerful  X-ray  units  and  other  equipment  not  originally  supplied 
were  available,  can  have  little  comprehension  of  the  problems  that  faced  the 
hospitals  that  were  in  the  theater  in  the  first  months  of  combat. 

Most  of  the  improvisations  devised  in  the  theater  were  constructed  by 
X-ray  personnel,  often  with  the  assistance  of  ordnance  and  engineering  com¬ 
panies  in  the  vicinity.  Without  junk  piles  and  supply  dumps  to  draw  upon, 
the  quality  of  radiographs  in  every  hospital,  regardless  of  its  size  and  mission, 
would  have  been  far  poorer  than  it  was. 

Wood  was  the  item  most  readily  obtained,  and  practically  every  X-ray 
department  constructed  some  sort  of  tabletop  to  provide  a  flat,  solid  work 
surface.  The  devices  used  ran  the  gamut  from  crude  platforms  or  doors  to 
the  beautifully  polished  mahogany  plywood  tabletops  constructed  in  Italy 
(which  also  made  e.xcellent  Ping-pong  tables). 

Pass  boxes,  darkroom  workbenches,  drying  devices,  and  control  booths 
were  fairly  simple  to  make.  Other  accessories  offered  more  of  a  challenge  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  U.S.  soldier  and  radiologist.  As  in  the  European  theater 
(p.  379),  they  included  spot-film  devices,  laminographs,  operating  room 
fluoroscopes,  pneumoencephalographic  chairs,  and  cones  and  extension  cylin¬ 
ders.  Cones  and  cylinders  were  constructed  from  shell  casings  (fig.  77)  and 
served  their  purposes  well,  though  they  were  somewhat  heavier  than  those 
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FKii  RE  76.--.Miiti.v  heads  pondering  dire«’tions  in  (ieruian  fi>r  wiring  of  lil)er- 
ated  Siemens  unit.  Stitli  General  Ilo.spital,  t’jtserta.  Itiil.v. 


furreiitly  avuilaltle  commercially.  Some  unit.s  fabricated  good  workable 
kymographs  by  reversing  the  customary  types  of  construction  and  using  a 
fixed  grid  surface,  with  the  cassette  moving  behind  it. 

The  history  of  the  (!th  General  Hospital  (6’)  metitions  the  following  im¬ 
provised  etjuipment ; 

1.  A  spot-film  device  constructed  by  the  f)8th  Ordnance  Company  from 
plans  prejtared  by  ('apt.  (later  Maj.)  Stanley  M.  Wyman,  MC.  Used  as  an 
attachment  to  the  ■JOO-ma.  machine,  it  permitted  the  lluoroscopist  to  record 
instantly  anything  which  he  observed  on  the  screen  during  the  examination 
and  wished  to  preserve.  It  was  ii.sed  to  recortl  the  position  of  metallic  foreign 
bodies  in  relation  to  iiiternal  organs  and  was  of  special  value  in  gastrointes¬ 
tinal  work.  In  the.se  studies,  it  provided  a  detailed  examiiiation  of  unusual 
{patterns  of  the  stom.ach  and  intestines.  'I’he  permanent  record  of  the  size  and 
the  contours  of  any  lesions  detected  added  to  the  accuracy  of  diagnosis  and 
permitted  an  eflicient  check  of  the  results  of  therapy. 

2.  An  operating  room  flnoroscope  constructed  from  a  model  developed  by 
Maj.  Henry  Carney,  MC.  of  the  1.12<1  Station  Hospital  and  modified  several 
times.  The  standard  .Vrmy  field  table  ami  machine  were  used,  with  the  tube 
in  position  over  the  tal)le.  Under  the  table  was  a  light-light  plywood  box 
constructed  around  the  rods  from  the  tube  stand.  The  to])  of  the  box  was 
formed  of  a  fluoroscopic  .screen  with  overlying  fluoroscopic  screen  grid.  A 
mirror  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  was  placed  at  such  an  angle  that  any  image 
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FiGt'RE  77. — Extension  cylinder,  heavy  but  eflicient,  con¬ 
structed  from  shell  casings  and  attached  to  Picker  field 
unit.  Note  also  mahogany  plywood  tabletop.  36th  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Caserta,  Italy. 


Oil  the  fluoroscopic  screen  was  reflected  laterally  out  through  a  plywood  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  box  to  the  tube  column  side  of  the  table,  where  the  fluoroscopist 
sat.  A  cloth  hood,  under  which  he  placed  his  head,  enclosed  the  aperture  to 
the  plywood  box  and  excluded  light. 

When  this  device  was  u.st*d,  the  patient  lay  on  the  operating  table  in  the 
position  designated  by  the  surgeon.  Whenever  the  surgeon  wished  to  know 
the  relation  of  his  instruments  to  the  foreign  body  he  was  seeking,  he  placed 
a  marker  in  situ  in  the  wound  and  stepped  back  from  the  table  while  the 
fluoroscopist  removed  his  goggles;  placed  his  head  under  the  hood  of  the  view¬ 
ing  aperture;  depre.ssed  the  foot  switch;  and  observed  the  foreign  body  and 
marker,  which  were  projected  on  the  screen  and  reflected  to  him  by  the  mirror. 

By  the  end  of  June  1944,  this  method  had  been  used  successfully  in  10 


Figure  78. — Stereoscopic  viewing  device  constructed  at  73d  Station  Hospital,  Rome. 


reported  cases.  It  permitted  small  incisions  with  rapid  identification  of  the 
fragment  and  tluis  avoided  e.xtensive  dis.sections  and  trauma.  It  was  of  little 
value,  however,  in  the  identification  of  foreign  bodies  less  than  5  mm.  in 
diameter  and  obscured  by  overlying  bone,  and  it  could  not,  of  course,  be  \ised 
when  volatile  anesthetics  were  used,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  X-ray 
machine. 

3.  A  laminograph,  constructed  by  making  the  radiographic  tube  move  in 
one  direction  during  the  e.xposure  while  the  film  beneath  the  patient  moved  in 
the  other.  The  tube  and  film  tray  were  connected  by  a  rod  pivoted  near  the 
table.  On  the  radiograph,  only  those  body  structures  were  visible  that  lay  at 
the  pivoted  point  between  the  tube  and  the  film.  This  point  could  be  varied 
at  will,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  radiograph  any  selected  plane  of  the  body 
by  setting  the  point  to  correspond  to  the  desired  depth.  The  fittings  for  this 
apparatus  were  constructed  by  the  98th  Ordnance  Company  and  fitted  to  the 
200-ma.  X-ray  machine. 

Stereoscopic  devices. — Stereoscopic  viewing  devices  were  not  included  in 
the  tables  of  equipment,  and  most  radiologists  working  in  the  field  were  satis¬ 
fied  to  do  without  them.  In  at  least  one  instance,  however,  at  the  73d  Station 
Hospital,  the  radiologist  felt  compelled  to  have  such  equipment  and  devised  a 
stereoscopic  viewing  table  which  he  put  to  good  use  (fig.  78). 

Bucky  diaphragm. — With  all  their  ingenuity,  the  improvisation  of  a 
Bucky  diaphragm  proved  beyond  the  capacity  of  radiologic  personnel  or  their 
assistants  in  other  services.  In  most  hospitals,  the  best  that  could  be  done  was 
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to  remove  the  low  ratio  Bucky  furnished  with  the  urologic  table  and  mount 
it  on  the  standard  radiographic  table.  In  some  hospitals,  supporting  brackets 
were  machine-made,  so  that  the  diaphragm  could  be  used  interchangeably. 

In  some  medical  depots  there  was  an  excess  of  urologic  tables,  and,  at 
Colonel  Crowder’s  suggestion,  the  Bucky  diaphragms  attached  to  them  were 
requisitioned.  These  requisitions  were  consistently  refused  or  ignored  in  the 
Oran  Supply  Depot.  Rumor  had  it,  liowever,  and  probably  correctly,  that 
some  of  the  diaphragms  did  find  their  way  into  theater  X-ray  departments. 

Whatever  the  technique  by  which  it  was  secured,  the  addition  of  a  Bucky 
diaphragm  to  the  standard  X-ray  table,  topped  by  a  solid  surface,  immedi¬ 
ately  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  radiographs. 

The  comforts  of  home.— Although  improvisations  carried  out  by  radio- 
logic  personnel  usually  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  departmental  professional 
and  technical  performance,  certain  of  them  made  life  in  the  Army  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  When  a  hospital  moved  into  a 
new  area,  there  was  general  scrounging  for  useful  articles,  and  bathtubs  ranked 
high  on  the  priority  list.  Scouts  from  X-ray  departments  were  particularly 
successful  in  such  forays,  since  their  movements  were  likely  to  be  interpreted 
as  being  under  the  command  of  their  own  officers  and  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers.  In  one  fixed  installation,  a  squad  of  eight  X-ray  technicians  entered  the 
building  allocated  for  officers’  quarters,  openly  lifted  the  bathtub  from  its  bed, 
and  carried  it  through  the  assembling  officers  across  the  court  to  the  X-ray 
department.  Next  day,  engineers  arrived  with  power  hammers,  rammed  holes 
in  the  corridor  walls,  and  ran  hot  water  lines,  suddenly  important  to  the 
operation  of  the  darkroom,  through  the  department.  Good  rapport  among 
GI’s  made  it  quite  natural  that  a  stub  should  be  connected  to  the  purloined 
tub  directly  across  the  hall  from  the  processing  room.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  morale  of  the  X-ray  department  was  high  during  this  entire  opera¬ 
tion  and  that  key  enlisted  personnel  from  other  departments  who  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  this  priceless  facility  were  happy  to  cooperate  with  X-ray 
personnel  whenever  and  wherever  any  need  for  help  arose. 

An  accessory  item  of  equipment  that  would  have  been  of  great  value  was 
a  mop-wringer  device,  especially  in  departments  in  which  barium  enemas 
were  given.  There  were  apparently  no  words  for  this  item  in  either  French 
or  Italian,  and  attempts  to  describe  and  obtain  it  were  unavailing.  Until  the 
end  of  the  war,  therefore,  charwomen  cleaned  with  mops  that  were  wrung  out 
by  hand  and  that  were  probably  highly  contaminated. 

EVALUATION  OF  EQUIPMENT 

The  experience  of  the  X-ray  departments  in  the  North  African  theater 
in  the  early  phases  of  combat  were  of  great  value  in  testing  equipment  and 
determining  revisions  necessary  in  it.  In  the  spring  of  1943,  within  6  months 
of  the  landings,  official  reports  from  the  theater  began  to  record  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  various  items  used  and  to  comment  on  them  critically.  Essentially 
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the  same  comments  were  repeated  by  the  hospitals  that  came  into  the  theater 
later. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  equipment  supplied  all  hospitals  was  that  it 
was  suitable  only  for  mobile  field  and  evacuation  hospitals.  The  table  of 
equipment  for  larger  fixed  hospitals  w’as  created  radiologically  simply  by 
increasing  the  numbers  of  items  intended  for  smaller  hospitals.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  do  the  kind  of  work  required  in  the  larger  hospitals,  quite  aside 
from  its  quality,  without  modification  of  the  equipment  provided. 

The  general  theater  opinion  of  this  equipment  is  typified  in  the  remarks 
of  Major  Lingley,  Chief  of  Radiology,  6th  General  Hospital,  which  served 
in  MTOUSA  from  24  February  1943  to  15  June  1944.  He  considered  the 
equipment  generally  adequate  in  quality  and  quantity,  but  made  the  following 
specific  criticisms  (6) : 

1.  The  X-ray  field  unit  machine  was  excellent  In  respect  to  portability  and  durability. 
It  produced  high  quality  radiographs  of  the  extremities  and  fairly  good  radiographs  of 
the  chest,  but  poor  films  of  the  skull,  abdomen,  and  lower  spine  because  of  the  lack  of 
a  Bucky. 

2.  Fluoroscopy  in  the  horizontal  position  could  be  performed  satisfactori.y  with  the 
field  unit,  but  fluoroscopy  in  the  upright  position  was  so  difficult  that  i*.  was  seldom 
attempted.  The  large  number  of  gastrointestinal  and  chest  examinations  performed  in 
most  hospitals  required  a  good  upright  fluoroscope  and,  preferably,  a  t.d  tab’e.  Tb  lack 
of  these  features  was  a  serious  defect  in  the  Army  field  unit. 

3.  The  foreign  body  localizing  apparatus  included  as  r  rt  of  the  radiographic  table 
was  unnecessary.  Preoperative  localization  of  foreign  bodie»  vas  best  performed  by  care¬ 
ful  routine  fluoroscopy  and  appropriate  films. 

4.  The  following  modifications  of  the  field  uni*  were  recommended : 

A  frame  tabletop  should  be  ‘•dded,  w'ith  .  hand  crank  to  raise  it  to  a  vertical 
position. 

The  tube  should  be  counterbalanced  by  the  usual  weights  inside  the  tube  column  to 
permit  free  and  smooth  motion  r  upright  fluoroscopy. 

A  light  moving  Bucky  diap  agm  should  l>e  available.  Although  ordinarily  attached 
to  the  tabletop,  it  should  be  removable,  sO  that  it  could  be  used  for  bedside  examinations. 

Foreign  body  localizing  devices  shouid  be  omitted. 

5.  Darkroom  equipment  was  satisfactory  except  for  inadequate  space  in  the  film  drier 
and  the  short  life  c£  .  ..  cooling  mcU  "  for  the  developing  tank.  A  folding  metal  cabinet, 
with  space  foi  at  least  sixty  14-  by  17-inch  films  would  remedy  the  former  defect.  The 

ifficulty  wi’  ii  »^otor  could  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  metal  shield  to  protect  it 
'  Ota  water  ,  uf  ...  from  the  tanks  above. 

6.  At  the  f  of  this  report,  the  1.5-kw.  field  unit  generator  had  been  in  use  at  the 
6*d  Jeneral  Hospital  for  only  a  month,  but  during  that  time  1,400  examinations  had  been 
made.  The  ger  -ator  performed  well  as  long  as  it  was  called  upon  to  operate  only  one 
machine  at  a  ;  .ue  and  nothing  else.  The  30-kw.  generatoi’s  proved  an  excellent  source 
of  power.  It  was  recommended  that  each  X-ray  department  always  have  one  for  its  own 
needs,  on  an  independent  circuit,  to  avoid  fluctuations  in  voltage  by  overloading  from 
other  parts  of  the  hospital.  The  frequency  meter  incorporated  in  later  models  of  this 
generator  was  an  improvement,  since  it  was  found  that  variations  in  frequency  produced 
unexpectedly  large  variations  in  X-ray  output. 

X-ray  work  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  as  in  other  theaters,  was  often 
done  under  very  difficult  conditions,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been 
said.  Field  tmits  derived  their  current  from  low  capacity  sources,  often  from 
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unstable  gasoline  generators.  Temperatui*es  of  processing  solutions  were  sel¬ 
dom  within  the  acceptable  developing  range.  The  water  supply  was  often 
inadequate.  Finally,  the  urgency  with  which  most  of  the  work  was  done  was 
an  invitation  to  hasty  work  and  incomplete  processing.  In  spite  of  these 
obstacles  to  proper  performance,  the  end  results  were  usually  good  and  were 
frequently  excellent. 

FILMS 

X-ray  films  were  in  good  supply  throughout  the  Mediterranean  theater 
during  the  entire  period  of  operation.  They  were  all  of  firstline  quality,  and 
they  were  received  in  good  condition,  packed  in  waxed  boxes  to  prevent  dam¬ 
age  from  moisture.  The  only  shortages  encountered  were  occasional,  when 
units  were  on  the  move. 

There  was  also  no  shortage  of  processing  chemicals.  Two  qualities  were 
provided.  The  first  grade  was  the  variety  ordinarily  used  in  civilian  radio- 
logic  practice.  The  second-grade  chemicals  provided  were  not  always  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

The  average  film  usage  throughout  the  theater  was  1.7  to  1.8  per  case  of 
14-by-l7  films,  or  the  equivalent.  The  average  for  the  7  weeks  represented  in 
chart  8  (p.  242),  1.2  per  case  of  14-by-l7  films,  or  the  equivalent,  is  low  and 
probably  reflects  the  fact  that  the  hospital  (the  36th  General)  was  just  getting 
into  operation.  The  actual  film  consumption  for  the  period,  during  which 
2,533  examinations  were  made  (table  7),  was  as  follows:  8-by-lO  films,  1,262; 
lO-by-12  films,  1,162;  and  14-by-l7  films,  1,977. 

The  wastage  of  films  in  these  three  categories  was,  respectively,  28,  26, 
and  32  films.  For  the  entire  8  week  period  shown  in  the  chart,  it  was  1.7  per¬ 
cent,  which  is  comparable  to  the  usual  wastage  in  civilian  practice.  Most 
wastage  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  repeating  films  that  were  unacceptable 
diagnostically.  It  varied  widely,  being  influenced  by  the  experience  of  the 
technicians  and  the  circumstances  of  operation.  In  the  field,  with  poor  power 
and  inadequate  water  supply,  the  percentage  of  waste  was  somewhat  higher 
than  in  fixed  installations,  in  which  all  factors  were  more  adequately  stabilized. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  ability  of  Italian  technicians  to  place  numer¬ 
ous  views  of  small  parts  on  a  single  film  was  an  education  to  U.S.  technicians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  generous  supplies  of  films  and  who  used  them  with 
corresponding  lavishness. 

Section  IV.  Diagnostic  Considerations 
Combat-Incurred  Wounds  and  Other  Injuries 
LOCALIZATION  OF  FOREIGN  BODIES 

The  importance  attached  to  the  localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  combat 
casualties  was  evident  in  the  special  de  Lorimier  device  that  was  an  integral 
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part  of  the  field  X-ray  unit  (p.  72)  and  the  extensive  training  of  both  officers 
and  technicians  in  its  use.  It  did  not  prove  practical.  Early  in  U.S.  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  war,  it  was  used  by  hospitals  for  brief  periods  when  they  began 
to  operate.  When  it  was  found  that  the  required  procedure  was  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  did  not  result  in  visualization  of  the  multiple  shell  fragments  present 
in  the  majority  of  wounds,  its  use  was  discontinued.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  field  unit  table  was  designed  with  the  major  emphasis  on  its  localizing 
capacities,  for  its  mobility  and  its  ease  of  operation  for  other  diagnostic 
purposes  were  considerably  restricted,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out. 

When  the  use  of  the  localizer  was  discontinued,  localization  of  foreign 
bodies  was  accomplished  by  anteroposterior  and  lateral  projections  of  the 
affected  area,  occasionally  supplemented  by  fluoroscopic  examination.  During 
periods  of  excessive  activity,  many  hospitals  used  only  fluoroscopy. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  eyes  were  localized  in  several  ways,  the  problem, 
except  for  its  magnitude,  being  much  the  same  as  that  encountered  in  civilian 
life.  Some  ophthalmologists  used  plastic  contact  lenses  with  inset  reference 
points.  Some  used  metallic  reference  points  sutured  to  the  globe  near  the  site 
of  the  foreign  bodies,  with  either  stereoscopic  or  multiple  projections.  The 
standard  Sweet  technique  was  widely  used;  some  hospitals,  such  as  the  64th 
General  Hospital,  which  served  as  an  eye  center,  used  it  almost  exclusively  (7). 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  EXTREMITIES 
Combat  Injuries 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  extremities  seldom  required  detailed  localization. 
Debridement  was  performed  routinely,  and  most  of  them  were  removed  in  the 
course  of  that  procedure.  Instead  of  the  anticipated  problem  of  single  foreign 
bodies,  it  was  found  at  once  that  shell  fragments  were  likely  to  be  numerous 
(fig.  79).  This  was  particularly  true  of  injuries  caused  by  landmines.  Radi¬ 
ography  was  always  preferred  to  fluoroscopy  in  wounds  of  the  extremities.  In 
most  instances  the  problem  was  technical  rather  than  clinical;  technically 
good  roentgenograms  were  essential,  and,  as  already  noted,  they  were  often 
obtained  under  adverse  conditions. 

Followup  studies  served  the  usual  purpose  of  evaluating  alinement  of 
fractures,  the  progress  of  healing,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  infection. 
The  use  of  various  orthopedic  devices,  such  as  Parham  bands,  Lane  plates 
(fig.  80),  Steinmann  pins,  and  Kirschner  wires  required  frequent  radiologic 
checks.  When  roentgenograms  were  made  after  the  first  German  POW’s  had 
been  taken,  it  was  of  great  interest  to  find  that  a  new  device,  the  intramedul¬ 
lary  pin,  was  being  employed  on  an  experimental  basis.  Radiographic  fol¬ 
lowup  of  a  number  of  these  patients  established  the  validity  of  this  technique 
for  the  apposition  and  alinement  of  fractures  of  the  long  bones,  but  it  did 
not  come  into  U.S.  military — or  general  civilian — use  until  after  the  war. 


Figure  79. — Compound  comminuted  fracture  of  foot  and  lower  leg.  A.  An¬ 
teroposterior  projection.  Note  shattering  of  bone  and  numerout;  metallic  for¬ 
eign  bodies  from  landmine.  B.  i’ostamputation  stump,  anteroposterior  projec¬ 
tion.  Note  extensive  gas  throughout  soft  tissues,  following  muscle  bundles  and 
fibers.  C.  Lateral  projection. 


so.  ( '(itiiiii'iitKi  coiimiinutcd  fractiin*  <>f  inhi  piirtiini  of  fomur.  A.  Aiitoropos- 
torior  pro.joot ion.  i:.  Antoi'ojiostorior  |)ro.jt-f(ion  .S  tiays  lalt'r.  aftor  iiilortial  lixalioii  \vitii 
I,ant“  plato  and  additional  scrow.  ( Anioroposlorior  projoction  i!  wooks  lator.  Noto 
modoralo  callus  fofniation.  ni>  dolinito  t‘vidi‘nr(‘  of  ostooinyolil is.  I  •.  Antoropostofior  i)fo- 
.jfction  after  roniov;il  of  Liitio  plato  liocauso  of  iiiftvtioii  atid  ostootnyolitis.  Note  alisotico 
of  unioti. 
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Civilian-Type  Entities 

Knee  injuries  with  damage  to  the  cartilage  were  frequent,  and,  as  in  the 
large  European  theater  experience,  one  of  the  best  techniques  for  evaluation 
of  the  status  of  the  structures  was  pneumoarthrography.  The  injection  of  air 
into  the  joint  (hg.  81)  followed  by  radiographs  taken  in  forced  adduction  and 
abduction  became  a  popular  and  fairly  accurate  method. 

Elective  surgery  for  such  conditions  as  various  deformities  of  the  feet, 
dislocated  semilunar  cartilage,  and  varicose  veins  was  permitted  only  if  the 
operations  were  likely  to  lead  to  restoration  to  full  duty  status  within  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time.  Single  X-ray  examinations  were  therefore  all  that  was 
required.  Vascular  competence  was  not  evaluated  by  radiographic  methods 
in  World  War  II.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  higher  degree  of  salvage  of 
wounded  extremities  might  be  possible  at  this  time  (1963),  with  the  judicious 
use  of  arteriography. 

HEAD  INJURIES 

Intracranial  foreign  bodies  required  precise  localization  before  attempts 
were  made  to  remove  them.  Their  removal  was  necessary,  whether  they  were 
shell  fragments  that  might  have  carried  in  with  them  attached  hairs,  lining 
of  the  helmet,  or  clothing,  or  were  bone  fragments,  which  were  particularly 
likely  to  give  rise  to  infection.  These  localizations  were  best  carried  out  by 
means  of  film  studies  in  multiple  projections  (fig.  82). 

Initial  radiographic  screening  was  carried  out  in  forward  hospitals,  but 
most  detailed  radiographs  necessary  for  the  management  of  head  wounds  were 
made  in  fixed  hospitals  in  the  rear.  Early  emergency  surgery  in  forward 
hospitals,  to  which  experienced  neurosurgeons  were  not  attached,  gave  unac¬ 
ceptable  results.  The  practice  of  delayed  surgery  was  then  begun,  after  it  was 
found  that  delays  up  to  72  hours  in  the  initial  surgery  were  a  safe  price  to 
pay  for  the  greater  safety  of  operation  in  a  fixed  hospital,  with  specialized 
personnel  and  better  facilities,  including  the  assistance  of  experienced  radi¬ 
ologists.  Later,  the  establishment  of  special  neurosurgical  centers  further 
elevated  standards  in  the  management  of  head  injuries. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  happy  consequences  of  the 
continued  association  in  affiliated  general  hospitals  of  neurosurgeons  and 
radiologists  who  had  worked  together  in  civilian  life.  The  work  done  at  the 
36th  General  Hospital  is  an  illustration  of  these  results.  The  material  com¬ 
prised  several  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature,  which  are  described 
below,  and  two  scientific  exhibits,  one  on  pneumoencephalography  in  penetrat¬ 
ing  cranial  wounds  at  the  Radiological  Society  of  North  America  in  Chicago 
in  December  1946,  and  the  other  on  penetrating  cranial  wounds  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Atlantic  City  in  June  1947.* 

2  Both  exhibits  were  presented  by  former  officers  of  the  36th  General  Hospital,  Lt.  Col.  James 
E.  Lofstrom,  MC ;  Lt.  Col.  John  E.  Webster,  MC ;  Capt.  Richard  C.  Schneider,  MC ;  and  Capt. 
Donald  A.  Koch,  MC. 
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Fiourc  82. — Intracranial  injury.  A. 
Lateral  projection  of  head,  ahowing  large 
craniotomy  defect  in  frontal  area  at  site 
of  entrance  of  shell  fragment  and  wound 
debridement.  Note  tract  extending  to 
shell  fragment.  B.  Anteroposterior  pro¬ 
jection.  Irregular  margins  of  shell  frag¬ 
ment  carried  fragments  of  hair,  helmet 
liner,  and  cloth  into  the  wound,  providing 
an  ideal  locus  for  Infection. 


Penetrating  wounds  involving  the  cerebellum.— An  analysis  of  800  pene¬ 
trating  wounds  of  the  head  revealed  only  10  (3  percent)  involving  the 
cerebellum  (^).  Five  patients  had  been  operated  on  at  evacuation  hospitals, 
but  the  cerebellar  injury  had  been  overlooked  in  four  of  the  other  five  patients 
later  operated  on  at  the  36th  General  Hospital.  The  diagnostic  error  was 
serious,  for  wounds  of  the  cerebellum,  with  their  possibilities  of  rapid  and 
serious  complications,  were  usually  considered  priority  cases  for  forward  sur¬ 
gery.  In  three  of  the  four  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  missed,  the 
injuries  were  overlooked  because  the  wounds  of  entrance  were  in  the  neck. 
It  was  concluded  that  even  apparently  minor  wounds  of  the  posterior  neck 
might  be  associated  with  intracranial  injury  and  should  be  invratigated,  radio- 
logically  and  otherwise,  from  that  standpoint.  With  adequate  preoperative 
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Figube  83. — Shell  fragment  residual  In 
cerebellum  after  operation  at  evacuation 
hospital.  A.  Lateral  roentgenogram.  B. 
Towne  projection  showing  extensive  cra¬ 
niotomy  defect  with  residuai  shell  frag¬ 
ment. 


X-ray  studies  showing  the  location  of  the  foreign  bodies  (fig.  83)  and  the 
degree  of  injury,  most  complications  could  be  avoided. 

Orbitocranial  wounds. — In  the  same  300  cases  of  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  head  observed  at  the  36th  General  Hospital  were  40  in  which  the  fronto- 
orbital  area  of  the  skull  was  involved  and  both  orbit  and  brain  were  dam¬ 
aged  {9).  These  wounds  presented  particularly  difficult  technical  problems 
to  the  roentgenologist.  At  the  time  of  the  initial  examination,  the  condition 
of  the  patient  often  prevented  the  usual  type  of  positioning  for  the  frontal, 
axial,  or  Waters’  projections.  In  such  instances,  the  head  was  turned  into  the 
horizontal  plane  and  the  beam  was  projected  at  the  usual  angle.  Detail  could 
be  enhanced  by  the  use  of  a  w’afer-type  grid.  If  the  patient’s  condition  per¬ 
mitted,  studies  were  made  in  the  upright  position,  utilizing  the  vertical 
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Fkii  rk  84.  [.ocnliziit inn  nf  slinll  frupiiniil  of  frontal  fossa  with  orhilal  ponolrtition. 
rostoroanforior  roonl>;onoj;rain.  IV  I.atoral  roonlconotxram  for  nioro  i>rt>oiso  localiza¬ 
tion.  (’.  Orliilal  (optic  foramina  I  projections,  slniwin;:  site  of  i)enetration  of  fragment 
through  orhit  into  frontal  fossa.  I*.  Lateral  roentKeno;:rani  after  removal  of  foreiKii  l>oily 
and  closure  of  dura.  Note  frontal  (lap. 


Bucky-l’otter  diapltrafiiit.  Wltonover  jtossible,  bulky  drcssiiifrs  wore  removed 
to  minimi/e  distortion. 

Koiitiiie  examination  incitided,  as  a  minimum,  ripltt  ami  left  lateral  pro¬ 
jections  ;ind  occipilal.  fronltil,  :ind  Waters*  axial  or  verticomental  projections. 
Detailed  orltital  (ilms  were  also  made,  to  visualize  the.  optic  foramina  (fig. 
84).  If  the  patient's  condition  permittetl  and  the.  nece.ssary  equipment  was 
available,  stereosct'pic  films  were  also  made.  The  smallest  possible  cone  was 
used. 

A  study  of  these  roentgenograms  usually  indicated  the  extent  of  the  frac- 
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ture  lines  in  the  fronto-orbital  area  and  visualized  the  pathway  of  a  pene¬ 
trating  metal  fragment.  Extension  of  the  fracture  lines  into  the  frontal, 
ethmoidal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses  or  the  optic  foramina,  and  visualization  of 
depressed  or  indriven  bone  fragments,  constituted  useful  preoperative  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  neurosurgeon. 

The  experience  with  these  40  orbitocranial  wounds  indicated  that  surgical 
treatment  could  safely  be  carried  out  in  a  general  hospital,  where  experienced 
neurosurgeons  could  care  for  them  and  the  radiologic  diagnostic  refinements 
just  described  were  available. 

Brain  abscess  complicating  penetrating  wounds  of  the  cranium — 

Brain  abscesses  developed  after  operation  in  33  of  206  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  brain  cared  for  at  the  36th  General  Hospital  {10).  Ten  of  these  occurred 
in  German  POW’s,  eight  of  whom  had  been  treated  at  a  POW  hospital  under 
difficult  conditions.  Primary  debridement  had  been  performed  at  U.S.  evacua¬ 
tion  hospitals  on  all  but  2  of  the  33  patients. 

There  were  two  important  considerations  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  compli¬ 
cating  brain  abscess,  (1)  the  presence  of  an  infected  wound  and  (2)  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  retained  bone  fragments  in  the  cerebrum  after  primary  debridement 
(fig.  85).  Only  3  of  the  33  patients  had  healed  wounds.  Retained  bone  frag¬ 
ments  were  demonstrated  in  19  instances  and  metallic  foreign  bodies  in  12. 
The  role  of  roentgenolc^  in  the  identification  of  these  foreign  bodies  is 
obvious.  Roentgenograms  were  made  in  various  projections  in  all  cases,  and 
in  several,  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  in  doubt,  encephalograms  were  also 
secured.  The  size  of  the  metallic  fragment  was  significant  in  terms  of  the 
track  of  damage  produceu,  aud  its  irregularity  (fig.  82)  was  also  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  relation  to  its  ability  to  carry  contaminating  material.  The  metal 
fragments  shown  on  roentgenograms  to  have  ragged  outlines  were  invariably 
found  loaded  with  organic  material.  In  only  1  of  the  19  cases  in  which  bone 
fragments  were  present  were  they  found  to  be  sterile. 

Pneunoencephalography.— The  combined  neurosurgical  and  radiologic 
staffs  of  the  36th  General  Hospital  made  pneumoencephalographic  studies  in 
23  of  256  patients  with  penetrating  wounds  of  the  brain,  in  206  of  which  dural 
penetration  had  occurred  (//).  The  majority  underwent  initial  wound  sur¬ 
gery  in  evacuation  hospitals. 

These  patients  were  divided  into  two  groups,  according  to  the  phase  of 
operations  in  Italy  and  southern  France  during  which  they  were  treated. 

1.  In  the  first  group,  which  consisted  of  146  patients,  119  of  whom  had 
sustained  dural  penetration,  routine  roentgenograms  revealed  the  presence  of 
retained  bone  fragments  within  the  brain  after  primary  debridement  in  16 
cases  (11  percent)  and  retained  metallic  fragments  in  39  cases  (27  percent). 

2.  The  second  group  consisted  of  110  patients,  87  of  whom  had  sustained 
dural  penetration  without  retained  fragments. 

The  time  at  which  the  pneumoencepualograms  were  made  varied  from 
14  to  90  days  after  the  original  injury,  which  was  the  time  at  which  primary 
debridement  was  performed. 
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Fi(ii;KK  8'!.- -Kesiduiil  ititrucniiiiai  b<>n«  fraKi>i<‘nt  wifh  nhscj'ss  roriiiaMoti.  A.  Fat- 
oral  rooiilnoiKiKr.'iiii  <if  skull  .sIkiwIiik  tioiiso  liiioar  shadmv  of  rosiiliial  hniio  ffa>;iiii>iit 
aftor  primary  (loliridomoiit.  Nolt*  cranidloiny  dcfocl.  Nolo  tilso  lluid  lovol  in  alisooss 
cavity  posteriorly  just  tiolow  bono  fraKiiHuil.  Vontriclos  tiro  o\itlinod  anteriorly. 
II.  I’osloroanlorior  roonlnono;;r:iin  slntwiiiK  hom*  fra;;inoni  and  :il>scoss  cavity.  I.iitortil 
ventricle  is  elongated  and  displaced  by  imtss  of  tibscess.  Anteroposterior  roent- 
geiioKriim  showing  rebition  of  abscess  cavity  to  distorted  lateral  ventricle.  There  is 
no  subariiclinoid  space  residual  on  infected  side  but  good  space  contritbiteral. 
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In  the  entire  group  of  23  cases,  only  three  roentgenograms  showed  a 
normal  subarachnoid  air  pattern.  The  remainder  demonstrated  either  localized 
or  generalized  obliteration  of  air  shadows.  Ipsilateral  ventricular  enlargement 
seemed  the  usual  pattern  after  debridement  of  a  wound  of  the  brain.  As  the 
degree  of  tissue  loss  increased,  the  ventricular  enlargement  became  more 
diffuse,  in  one  case  reaching  200  percent  of  normal.  In  another  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ventricular  system  was  normal  in  spite  of  a  significant  loss  of  tissue ; 
the  bony  defect  in  this  case  was  4  cm.  in  diameter.  A  severe  loss  of  cerebral 
substance  usually  resulted  in  dilatation  of  the  contralateral,  as  well  as  the 
ipsilateral,  ventricle,  and  a  shifting  of  the  entire  system  to  the  affected  side 
(figs.  86,  87,  and  88). 

At  this  early  period  after  wounding,  the  ventricular  distortions  observed 
appeared  to  be  related  to  the  loss  of  brain  tissue  rather  than  to  the  size  of  the 
bony  defect  produced  by  craniectomy.  They  were  usually  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  the  tissue  loss.  Closure  of  the  dura  at  operation  did  not  seem 
significant;  marked  ventricular  distortions  occurred  with  small  bony  defects 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  tightly  closed  dura  or  dural  graft. 

The  pronounced  degree  of  dilatation  that  was  observed  in  several  patients 
in  this  group  soon  after  debridement  left  little  doubt  that  the  change  was  on 
the  basis  of  hydrodynamic  compensation:  A  definite  volume  of  brain  tissue 
had  been  removed,  and  the  space  was  filled  first  by  fluid  or  by  swollen  brain 
substance  and  later  by  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  which  was  the  result  of  the 
positive  pressure  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The  ipsilateral  shift  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  evidence  of  further  compensation.  Contralateral  shift,  which  was 
demonstrated  in  four  cases,  was  suggestive  evidence  of  a  mass  lesion  compli¬ 
cating  the  original  trauma. 

Arachnoiditis  was  a  common  finding,  and,  whether  it  was  localized  or 
generalized,  it  was  assumed  to  indicate  a  significant  disruption  of  the  normal 
mechanism  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  elimination.  Although  a  number  of  the 
wounds  of  the  brain  communicated  with  the  ventricle,  persistent  loculation  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid  in  the  cavity  created  at  operation  did  not  develop. 

In  spite  of  the  clearly  demonstrated  hydrodynamic  changes  on  the  pneu¬ 
moencephalograms,  headache  was  uncommon  in  uncomplicated  wounds  and 
convulsions  were  relatively  infrequent  in  the  period  these  patients  were  under 
observation.  The  progressive  ventricular  dilatation  obseiw^ed  in  two  cases 
suggested  that  in  other  cases  the  future  course  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
continuing  dilatation. 

Pneumoencephalography  was  considered  a  useful  method  for  determining 
possible  complications,  such  as  brain  abscess  or  subdural  hematoma,  when 
clinical  studies  alone  were  inconclusive. 

MAXILLOFACIAL  INJURIES 

A  survey  in  MTOUSA,  completed  in  October  1943  and  covering  12  hos¬ 
pitals,  yielded  243  cases  of  maxillofacial  injury,  42  percent  of  which  were 


KKii’HK  8<>.  I*n«‘iiin(ii’ii('(>p)ijili>Kra{iliy  in  al)sc«*ss  format  ion.  A.  l’ii('\iinocnc**iilialo);r«m 
of  patient  shown  in  li>:un*  So  after  drainage  of  aliseess  in  lateral  lieinisphcre.  After  oper¬ 
ation  tliere  was  inimediati'  marked  dilatation  of  ipsilat«>ral  ventriele  with  slmht  shift  to 
this  side.  11.  I’osteroanterior  roentKenoKrani.  (.’.  Anteroposterior  roentj:eno;;rani. 

combat-incurred  (;;?).  Lack  of  precise  definition  of  diajn'nsis  and  cause  in 
hospital  reports  made  tlie  exact  incidence,  in  battle  casualties  uncertain.  It 
was  estimatetl,  however,  that  about  110  percent  of  tlie  battle  casualties  and 
abttut  70  percent  of  the  patients  with  accidentally-incurred  injuries  were  re- 
turnetl  to  duty  bectiuse  their  injuries  were  not  severe  or  mutilating.  The  sur- 
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Fioube  87. — Penetrating  wound  of  skull  with  extensive  frontoparietai  fracture. 
A.  Lateral  roentgenogram  3  weeks  after  operation.  Note  generalized  enlargement  of 
ipsilateral  ventricle.  B.  Posteroanterior  roentgenogram.  C.  Anteroposterior  roentgeno¬ 
gram. 

vey  indicated  that  a  lack  of  experienced  surgical  personnel,  plus  the  wide 
dispersion  and  small  number  of  such  injuries,  made  professional  coverage  of 
the  forward  areas  by  experienced  personnel  in  the  field  of  maxillofacial  sur¬ 
gery  difficult  to  accomplish.  The  establishment  of  special  maxillofacial  centers 
in  base  sections  was  therefore  a  wise  solution  of  the  problem.  In  these  centers, 
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RADIOLOGY 


Figure  88. — Pneumoencephalography  in  wound  of  posterior  fossa.  A.  Anteroposterior 
pneiiinoencephalograph,  after  operation,  showing  fairly  large  occipital  craniotomy  defect. 
It.  I’osteroanterior  projection  showing  enlargement  of  occipital  horn  of  lateral  ventricle, 
with  slight  generalized  ventricular  dilatation.  C.  Posteroanterlor  view. 


the  combined  efforts  of  oral,  maxillofacial,  otolaryngologic  and  ophthalmic 
surgeons  and  neurosurgeons  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem,  in  which 
radiologists  also  played  a  major  role. 

In  civilian  practice,  there  is  probably  no  region  in  the  body  in  which  exact 
diagnosis  by  radiologic  methods  is  more  challenging  than  in  the  maxillofacial 
area.  The  challenge  was  greater  in  combat-incurred  injuries  when  the  diag- 
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nosis  had  to  be  made  with  limited  equipment  and  accessories.  Refined  tech¬ 
niques  were  necessary,  and  it  was  the  common  experience  that  the  more 
involved  and  complicated  positioning  techniques  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  experienced  technicians. 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  SPINE 

The  radiologic  evaluation  of  problems  referable  to  the  spine  and  spinal 
cord  was  essentially  the  same  as  for  those  encountered  in  civilian  practice. 
The  chief  diagnostic  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  radiographic  equipment  of 
sufficient  capacity  for  detailed  film  studies,  compounded  by  the  frequent  lack 
of  a  Bucky  diaphragm.  Fractures  of  various  areas  were  not  uncommon  as 
the  result  of  accidental  injuries,  but  they  presented  no  unusual  complicating 
features  (i^). 

The  management  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  spine  was  determined  in 
large  measure  by  the  roentgenologic  findings.  A  study  of  94  patients  with 
such  wounds  observed  at  the  36th  General  Hospital  is  typical  of  these  wounds 
and  their  management  but  atypical  in  that  the  Medical  Corps  officers  who  had 
treated  them  overseas  were  able  to  follow  up,  and  report  on,  56  of  the  69  from 
2  to  3  years  after  the  war  {13).  Since  no  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the 
25  casualties  in  the  group  who  were  not  in  the  U.S.  Army  (they  were  chiefly 
German  POW’s) ,  the  followup  may  be  considered  remarkably  successful. 

When  these  patients  were  received  at  the  36th  General  Hospital,  laminec¬ 
tomy  was  performed  on  38  for  two  reasons,  that  they  had  had  no  primary 
debridement  in  forward  hospitals  or  that  the  debridement  performed  had 
been  only  superficial. 

All  patients  with  spinal  injuries  received  in  the  hospital  were  managed 
by  the  same  plan,  which  included  lumbar  puncture,  Queckenstedt’s  test,  a 
complete  neurologic  survey,  and  radiologic  examination.  Laminectomy  was 
performed  when  the  roentgenograms  showed  the  presence  of  bone  or  metallic 
fragments  within  the  spinal  canal  (figs.  89  and  90),  when  a  spinal  fluid  block 
was  demonstrable,  or  when  the  so-called  dynamic  syndrome  developed,  with 
progressive  disability.  It  was  the  usual  experience  to  find  at  operation  that 
the  comminution  of  bone  in  and  about  the  spinal  canal  was  of  greater  degree 
than  the  preoperative  roentgenograms  had  suggested.  This  finding  further 
emphasized  the  importance  of  good  detail  in  radiographs  of  the  spinal  area. 

It  was  also  observed  that  the  spinal  wound  was  sometimes  overlooked  in 
forward  areas,  not  because  of  failure  to  make  roentgenograms  of  the  affected 
area  but  because  of  distortion  of  the  roentgenograms,  some  of  which  failed  to 
show  even  large  metallic  fragments  in  and  about  the  canal  (fig.  91).  The 
explanation  of  this  observation,  like  the  observation  made  just  above,  was 
inadequacy  of  the  equipment  available  and  the  inexperience  of  the  X-ray 
technicians. 

While  the  followup  of  these  55  patients  ( 1  was  found  to  have  died  after 
return  to  the  Zone  of  Interior)  was  clinical  (chiefly  neurologic)  and  occupa- 
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Kiiii'KK  Sit.  Slu‘11  frafinu'iit  wound  of  thoiacii*  spiiio.  A.  Aut»>r4)j)os- 
U'rior  |•ln■lll;;l■llo;Jl•alll  sliowiii};  slitdl  fniKnt'‘iil  t‘iiilM‘dilt‘d  in  rislit  lateral 
asjH'ci  of  lifili  ilioi-aric  vorl«‘lira.  aftt'r  coursing:  ov«‘r  from  left  sid«>  and 
fracinrin;.'  .sixth  costovtM-leltral  juin-turt‘.  1$.  Latm'iil  roentK«'iio)!r:iin 
showing:  fritj-'inent  einlKHldtMl  jit  U‘vel  of  lifth  tlionieir  vertt'hni. 


tioiial,  the  Itrilliiinl  results  tieliieved  hy  the  Army  paraplegic  program  should 
he  meulittiied.  It  is  deserilted  in  tletaii  in  the  si'cond  neurosurgical  volume  of 
this  historietil  set  ies  (/J).  Of  the  55  patients,  H»  luiil  no  neurologic  disability. 
Of  !!•  who  were  origintilly  completely  paraplegic,  4  had  partially  recovered 
and  5  oIIums  htid  been  rehiibilitated  to  the  point  of  ambulation  with  braces. 
In  the  whole  group,  'J.'i  were  engaged  in  earning  all  or  part  of  their  support, 
or  were  continui’ig  their  education;  of  the  15  complete  paraplegics,  onl}’  8 
were  completely  dependent. 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  CHEST 

'I'he  localization  of  int rat hora«’ic  foreign  bodies  was  often  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  especially  when  the  fragments  came  to  rest  in  the  proximity  of  vital 
stnndures  in  the  nualiastinum  (fig.  !hj).  Their  hnaition  was  al.so  important 
when  the  integrity  of  the  diaphragm  was  in  (juestion  (p.  ;505). 

.Multiple  radi<>graphic  proje<'tions,  combined  with  fluoroscopic  observa¬ 
tion,  usually  pro\  ided  the  essential  information  the  surgeon  needed  and  occa¬ 
sionally  provided  the  fluoroscopist  with  the  dramatic  sight  of  a  shell  fragment 
bouncing  vigorously  within  one  of  the  cardiac  cliambers.  Serial  observations 
were  also  sometimes  necessary  to  determine  the  movement  of  foreign  bodies. 
In  one  such  case  (fig.  1)3),  the  first  examination,  in  a  forward  liospital,  showed 
that  a  bullet  that  had  entered  through  a  wound  of  the  neck  was  then  in  the 
hypopharyngeal  area.  A  second  examination,  at  the  3Gth  General  Hospital, 
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KUiCKK  !K(.  Shell  fruiriiiflit  wotiiul  i>('  th•l^:l<'<l|||llll>;l^  spine.  A.  Ale 
ternpo.sti'rior  prejeetien  showing  large  metallie  fragnieni  in  niiilline 
oiipusile  'I'lj.  15,  l.ateral  pnijeetion,  loeali/ing  large,  iri'egiilar  foreign 
hod.v  (iireed.v  in  spinal  canal. 


showed  it  in  the  area  of  one  of  the  mujor  hroueUi.  Before  hrouehoscopy  eould 
be  carrietl  out,  the  patient  liad  a  severe  cou^jhing  spell  anil  ex2)e]led  the  bullet 
himself. 

Even  a  jhirtial  list  of  pulilications  from  hospitals  in  the  ^Mediterranean 
theater  is  indicative  of  the  enormous  interest  of  surgeons  and  radiolugists  in 
wounds  of  the  chest.  I'hree  scientific  exhibits  were  also  j)resented  after  the 
war.'*  Two,  entitled  "The  Caiuive  Lung,”  were  presented,  respectively,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Boentgen  Bay  Society  in  October  1!)49  and 
iit  the  meeting  of  the  Tiaideau  Society  in  January  1949.  The  third  exhibit, 
presented  in  May  1949,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Xational  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  entitled  "Decortication  of  the  Lung.” 

The  most  comprehensive  study  of  roentgenologii’  aspects  of  battle  wounds 
of  the  chest  was  published  by  .Maj.  Max  Bakofshy,  MC,  and  ('ajit.  (later 
Maj.)  \'ictor  I*.  Satinsky,  M(\,‘?()Oth  (leneral  IIosj)ilal  (/.{)•  If  tids  report  is 
read  in  conjunction  with  an  earlier  analysis  of  '>go  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
chest  by  Maj.  (later  Lt.  (’ol.)  William  M.  T\dtie.  M(\  and  his  associates  at 
the  ,30th  General  Hospital  (/-7),  the  reader  will  emerge  with  a  truly  compre¬ 
hensive  appreciation  of  the  important  aspects  of  radiology  iji  (he.se  injuries. 
Both  studies  are  of  particular  intere.st  in  (hat  they  cover  the  two  periods  of 

3  All  three  e.xhihii^  were  presented  h.v  former  otiieer.s  of  the  .?r>th  General  ilospit.il.  (■i>liiiii  l 
I/Ofsirom,  rnpt.iiii  Kndi,  md  I,t.  Col.  Williniii  M.  Tuttle,  MC.  Prs.  r.iiil  V.  O'Rourke  .-inil  lolword 
J.  O'Brien,  assoeiates  of  Or  Tuttle  in  his  civilian  practice,  also  participated  In  the  exhibit  on  decor¬ 
tication  of  tile  lung. 
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Fiiii  iiK  lU. —  Slit'll  frafrmt'ut  wtiund  of  liiinliar  spiiu'.  A.  Antt'roposti'riitr 
prtijfi'i itiii  sliowiti;;  larjif  iiu'iallit-  fraKiiu'iit.  wliit-h  liail  ii<'l  ln't'ii  ili'iffti'il 
ill  lifltl  liiispital,  fiiiln'dtli'il  ill  iMuly  of  I.;,.  I!.  I.alfral  projoi  l  ion,  wliicli 

fiirilicr  lofalizfs  position  i>f  fraanifiit  wiiliin  vorioiiral  l>oii,\  ami  ail.iait'iit 
to  .spinal  fanal.  This  palifiit  lalnr  dovelopt'd  osteoiii.vt'litisi  tjf  ilm  vltio 
bral  body. 


fh(*  nuuitigoiiu'iit  (if  tlii'sp  wimiuls,  tin*  lirsi,  omliiijx  in  May  I'.UI,  when  it  wa.s 
tiu*  tji'iu'ral  juiutict'  to  |u‘rl'<iriii  t lioractitoniy  in  forward  hosjiitals,  and  tlie 
st'cond,  I'-Xlfiidiiitf  to  tin*  piitl  of  llu*  war,  wlirn  it  ln't'anu'  tin*  prai'tico.  with 
t!onv.sjiondiii;r  ini|ir(iv(‘nn'nt  in  ivsult.s,  to  dofor  snoli  sur<ri‘ry  until  thp  patirnt 
roaclu'd  a  lixrd  hospital  [1(1). 

Miijor  Utikofsky  and  Captain  Sat  insky  (•arofnlly  pointed  out  the  diirerent 
roles  ol  rtidiolojry  in  lorwtirtl  ;ind  in  base  hospitals,  eorrelatiiifj  them  with  the. 
snrg^ifal  mission  in  the.si'  hospilal.s: 

I.  The  treatment  of  thoraeie  woimds  in  the  Held  is  primtirily  devoted  to 
li  le.sii viiij!;  measures,  siidi  as  the  eontrol  <d’  shook  and  heniosttisis,  and,  of  equal 
import iinee,  the  correction  of  cardiores|)ir:itory  imhahtnce  ctiu.sed  hy  ojien  and 
tension  pneiiniot hortix.  carditic  tampon.-olc.  slove-in  chest,  imissive  hemothorax, 
and  massive  atelectasis.  For  the  accurate  dia<rnosis  and  proper  treatment  of 
these  conditions,  and  for  t  he  demonst  rat  ion  of  foreign  hodies  and  thoracoah- 
dominal  wounds,  the  surgeon  depends  a  jrreat  deal  on  roentfjen  findiiifis. 

*2.  At  the  base  hospital,  where  deiinilive  treatment  is  carried  out,  roent- 
f;eno<rraphy  assumes  “a  wider,  if  less  dramatic,  scope  in  the  manaj;ement  of 
thoracic  injuries.”  .Vl  this  echelon  of  medical  care  retained  foreign  hodies 
are  localized;  fractures  of  the  thorax  are  descriheil;  and  such  complications  as 
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Figure  92. — Shell  fragment  wound  of  chest  and  spine.  A.  Anteropos¬ 
terior  projection,  sliowitig  fragment  on  right,  after  penetrating  left 
pleura,  lung,  and  mediastinum  and  going  on  to  vertebra.  H.  Anteropos¬ 
terior  projt'ctioti  after  operation  and  removal  of  fragment.  Note  resid¬ 
ual  localized  paravertebral-parametliasfinal  hematoma. 


pneumothortlx,  hemothorax,  pulmonary  contusion,  and  empyema  are  care¬ 
fully  evaluated. 

Major  Kakofsky  and  Captain  Satinsky  included  in  their  excellent  report 
the  radiographic  techniques  available  for  the  study  of  intrathoracic  wounds 
ami  other  conditions,  including: 

1.  Routine  upright  posteroanterior  atid  lateral  depictions. 

2.  Overpenetrated  films. 

3.  Anteroposterior  depictions  in  the  iateral  recumbent  position. 

4.  Right  and  left  oblique  depictions. 

5.  Stereoscopy. 

C.  Roentgenoscopy. 

They  also  described  the  technical  factors  utilized  for  each  of  these  posi¬ 
tions  (table  9).  They  did  not  mention  kymography,  which  was  employed, 
with  improvised  equipment,  in  at  least  two  general  hospitals  in  the  theater. 

Finally,  these  observers  reviewed  comprehensively  the  various  aspects  of 
both  open  and  closed  injuries  of  the  chest,  with  the  specific  X-ray  findings  in 
such  conditions  as  injuries  of  the  bony  thorax,  pulmonary  concussion  (paren¬ 
chymal  hematoma),  subcutaneous  emphysema,  pneumothorax,  loculated  or 
encapsulated  hemothorax,  clotted  pneumothorax,  empyema,  atelectasis,  blast 
injuries,  transdiaphraginatic  injuries,  and  missile  tracks.  It  was  of  adjunct 
value  in  the  diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  pericardial  hematoma  with  cardiac 
tamponade. 

Special  Conditions  and  Complications 

Blast  injuries.— Concussive  injuries  of  the  lungs  were  seen  in  patients 
subjected  to  explosions  in  which  compressed  air  acted  upon  the  thorax  and 
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Fic.rKK  !»3. —  I’.iillft  wiMiiid  (if  h.v|Mi|ihar.vn"(*;il  area.  A.  Lateral  prejectidii  slmw 
ill;;  liullel  at  m  ii.'iiial  exaiiiiiiatidii  in  fdi-wani  Imsiiital.  R.  Lateral  pniject icni  at 
.;reneral  hds]iital,  shdwin;;  alisi>ni-e  iif  bullet  I'rdin  drj;;iiial  piisitidii  in  livpd]iliaryii- 
Keal  areii.  ('.  I’dsii'rdtinteridr  pnijeet inn  shdwin.:;  bullet  miw  in  ri;;lit  Idwer  Idlii- 
bruncliUN.  D.  I’dsterdiinteridr  projiH'iidii  sbdwin;;  absence  of  bullet,  wbicli  was 
coughed  up  before  planned  bnindioscdpic  reiiidval. 


altered  the  intnilinmehial  presstire.  The  usual  roentgenolo<ric  manifestations 
were  tinvis  of  piirenchyniiil  density  indietitive  of  hemorrhage  within  the,  lower 
lobes  and  diifuse  tireas  ot  parenchymal  haziness  associated  with  edema  (fig. 
9' 
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Figure  94. — Anteroposterior  roentgenogram  of  chest,  showing 
extreme  pulmonary  edema  and  hemorrhage  24  hours  after  blast 
injury. 


Mediastinal  hematoma. — Mediastinal  hematoma  with  subsequent  media- 
stinitis  oc'curred  as  a  result  of  both  closed  and  open  injuries  of  the  chest,  more 
particularly  open  injuries.  A  widening  of  the  mediastinal  shadow  was  usually 
the  first  radiologic  evidence  of  abnormality  (fig.  95),  associated  with  emphy¬ 
sema  confined  to  the  mediastinum  or  extending  from  the  mediastinum  into  the 
cervical  area.  The  integrity  of  the  esophagus  had  to  be  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  in  such  cases,  for  surgery  was  indicated  if  a  perforation  were  present. 
Serial  roentgenologic  studies  were  of  great  importance  in  all  mediastinal  in¬ 
volvement. 

Cardiac  injuries. — In  most  instances  of  cardiac  perforation,  death  oc¬ 
curred  promptly  and  no  radiologic  studies  were  made.  If,  however,  the  injury 
was  sustained  near  a  hospital,  the  casualty  occasionally  survived  to  undergo 
surgery,  with  postoperative  survival  in  some  instances. 

Numerous  instances  of  hemopericardium  were  demonstrated  by  roent¬ 
genograms  after  penetrating  wounds  (fig.  96).  Cardiac  tamponade  was 
usually  diagnosed  by  fluoroscopy,  coupled  with  clinical  evidence  of  cardiac 
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Ficii  KK  ori. — IVrforating  anterior  wound  of  chest.  A.  Posteroanterior  view  of  chest, 
showing  widening  of  upper  uiediastimun,  with  lack  of  distinction  on  right.  Note  evidence 
of  slight  local  eiuphyseuta.  B.  Lateral  view,  showing  intact  esophagus  and  trachea. 


enibarrassiuent.  The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  cardiac  area  (fig.  97), 
together  witli  a  total  absence  of  pericardial  pulsations,  was  conclusive.  The 
diagiutsis  was  made  by  kymography  in  a  few  in.stances  (p.  293). 

Pneumothorax. — Ihieuniothorax  was  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  pene¬ 
trating  wounds  of  the  chest  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  initial 
pathologic  proce.ss  rtither  than  as  a  complication.  Serial  roentgenograms  were 
of  great  importance  after  primary  debridement  and  closure  of  sucking  wounds 
(fig.  98).  (Closure  of  the  wound,  however  essential,  was  sometimes  followed 
by  tension  pneumothorax,  in  which  the  continuing  buildup  of  intrathoracic 
pressure  could  produce  embarrassment  of  the  pulmonary  vascular  flow  and 
severe  pulmonary  dysfunction.  Roentgenographic  studies  demonstrated  the 
increasing  size  of  the  pneumothorax  and  the  gradual  shift  of  the  mediastinal 
.structures  to  the  intact  side.  The  efficacy  of  treatment,  either  by  simple  aspira¬ 
tion  or  clo.sed  suction,  was  also  demonstrated  by  serial  roenlgenograi)hy,  as 
was  the  development  or  lack  of  development  of  complications. 

Hemothorax. — Studies  on  hemothorax  and  the  development  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  treatment  for  it,  which  are  described  in  detail  in  the  second  volume  on 
thoracic  surgery  in  this  historical  series  {17),  represent  one  of  the  major 
contributions  of  the  Mediterranean  theater. 

Bleeding  into  the  thoracic  cavity  was,  like  pneumothorax,  a  part  of  the 
original  pathologic  process  in  chest  wounds.  After  only  a  short  time,  simple 
aspiration  became  the  routine  method  of  treatment.  Roentgenologic  studies 
were  necessary  immediately  after  wounding  and  were  repeated  serially  in 
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Figure  96. — Wound  of  right  ventricle.  A.  Posteroanterior  roentgenogram 
showing  foreign  body  in  right  ventricular  wall  after  penetrating  right  lateral 
chest  wall.  Note  large  hemopericardium.  B.  Lateral  projection  showing 
massive  cardiac  eniargement  and  hematoma  of  right  lower  lobe.  Fluoroscopi- 
cally,  though  pulsations  were  absent  over  the  margins  of  the  heart,  the  bullet 
could  be  seen  moving  with  right  ventricular  contractions. 


cases  in  which  continued  bleeding  was  recognized  or  suspected,  so  that  surgi¬ 
cal  intervention  could  be  carried  out  if  repeated  aspirations  did  not  empty 
the  chest. 

In  cases  in  which  clotting  of  the  contained  blood  occurred  (fig.  99), 
either  in  spite  of  or  in  the  absence  of  effective  aspiration,  the  development 
was  recognized  by  roentgenograms  which  showed  opacification  of  the  pleural 
space  and  the  underlying  lung.  If  the  pathologic  process  went  on  to  fibrosis, 
serial  roentgenograms  showed  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  overall  volume 
of  pleural  density  and  an  associated  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  underlying 
lung.  It  came  to  be  realized  that  these  findings  were  the  result  not  only  of 
simple  atelectasis  following  compression  of  the  affected  lung  but  also  of 
infolding  of  portions  of  the  lower  lobes  with  either  the  middle  lobe  or  the 
lingula  of  the  left  upper  lobe.  The  functional  capacity  of  the  lung  was 
seriously  impaired,  and  the  picture  was  often  further  complicated  by  infection. 

The  roentgenologic  findings  in  organizing  hemothorax,  as  pointed  out 
by  Colonel  Lofstrom,  Capt.  Donald  A.  Koch,  MC,  and  others,  were  character¬ 
istic.  One  specific  finding  was  the  triangular  density  situated  posteriorly 
and  seen  in  lateral  projections  (figs.  100  and  101),  in  contrast  to  the  general¬ 
ized  obscuration  of  the  pleural  space  seen  in  the  posteroanterior  projection. 
Many  surgeons  came  to  believe  that  a  diagnosis  of  organizing  hemothorax 
was  not  justified  if  the  lateral  film  did  not  reveal  this  typical  finding. 

Differentiation  between  a  simple  infolded  lung  and  an  organizing  hemo¬ 
thorax  was  made  by  the  early  predominance  of  pneumothorax  or  the  presence 


FioviB  97. — Wound  of  pericardium.  A.  Anteroposterior  projection  of  chest  showing 
moderate  cardiac  enlargements,  loss  of  cardiophrenic  angles,  and  slight  widening  of  car¬ 
diac  base.  Fluoroscopically  no  pulsations  were  visible.  B.  Lateral  projection,  showing 
good  angle  maintained  posteriorly  and  partial  obliteration  of  anterior  window.  C.  Postero- 
anterior  projection  2  months  later,  after  closure  of  pericardial  wound  and  evacuation  of 
pericardial  bmatoma. 

of  recurring  small  amounts  of  serous  fluid,  and,  particularly,  by  the  findings 
on  the  lateral  X-ray.  In  organizing  hemothorax,  the  opacity  was  posterior 
and  basal,  whereas  in  infolded  lung,  the  obscuratitm  was  patchy,  diffuse,  and 
without  localization. 

The  management  of  the  so-called  captive  lung  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater,  where  its  important  implications  were  first  comprehended,  was  the 
revival  of  the  operation  of  decortication,  first  used  1^  Fowler  in  1898,  for 
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Figure  98. — Sucking  wound  of  chest.  A.  I’osteroanterior  projection  showing  multiple 
fractures  of  ribs  with  hemopneumothorux.  It.  I’osteroanterior  projecti<in  10  days  later, 
showing  large  tension  pneuniotliorax,  with  marketl  cardiac  displacement  to  left.  C.  Lat¬ 
eral  projection  on  same  date,  showing  large  pneuiuotlioracic  space  anteriorly  with  atelec¬ 
tatic  lung  and  thickened  pleura  posteriorly.  I).  I’ostenianterlor  pntjection  3  weeks  later, 
after  decortication  and  wound  closure. 
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Fioube  99. — Hemothorax.  A.  Posteroanterior  projection  of  chest  show¬ 
ing  hematoma  of  right  iower  iobe  with  hemothorax  and  beginning  clotting. 
B.  Lateral  projection  localizing  area  in  anterior  basal  segment  of  right 
lower  lobe  and  interlobar  area.  C.  Posteroanterior  projection  7  days  later. 
Note  well-formed  clot,  which  was  subsequently  removed  at  decortication. 


chronic  empyema,  and  by  Delorme  in  1894,  for  tuberculosis  {16).  The  opera¬ 
tion  did  not  gain  popularity  then  because  of  the  high  mortality  associated 
with  it,  which  was  readily  explained  by  the  absence  of  the  conditions  which 
were  so  favorable  in  World  War  II,  including  competent  anesthesia  and  the 
availability  of  whole  blood. 

The  operation  was  first  used  in  World  War  II  in  February  1943  in  the 


Fioube  100. — Hemothorax.  A.  Posteroanterior  projection  showing  right 
organised  hemothorax,  with  marked  pleural  and  pulmonary  density.  Small 
shell  fragBMnt  traversed  mediastinum  to  the  left.  B.  Lateral  projection 
■bowing  massive  triangular  density  posteriorly,  representing  thickened, 
organised  hemothorax  and  infolded  lung.  C.  Posteroanterior  projection 
6  weeks  after  decortication,  showing  absence  of  hemothorax  and  complete 
relnflatlon  of  lung. 


North  African  theater  by  Maj.  Thomas  H.  Burford,  MC,  at  the  21st  Gteneral 
Hospital  at  Bou  Hanifia,  Algeria  {16,  17).  His  results  were  excellent,  and 
the  information  concerning  the  new  technique  was  disseminated  by  the  surgi¬ 
cal  consultant  to  other  chest  surgeons  in  the  theater.  It  became  immediately 
popular,  and  Major  Burford’s  good  results  were  widely  duplicated.  The 
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Figure  101. — Hemothorax.  A.  I*osteroanterior  projection  of  chest  showing 
organizing  hemothorax  with  small  residual  empyema  pocket.  Entire  right 
pleural  cavity  seems  to  he  involveil.  B.  Lateral  projection  showing  process 
limited  to  posterior  area.  Note  triangular  density.  C.  Posteroanterior  pro¬ 
jection  2  weeks  after  decortication.  At  this  early  postoperative  stage  rein¬ 
flation  is  good  with  only  limited  residual  pleural  thickening. 


establishment  of  chest  centers  in  the  theater  permitted  the  concentration  in 
them  of  experienced  chest  surgeons  and  of  patients  who  needed  the  operation. 
In  an  analysis  of  140  decortications  for  organizing  hemothorax,  Colonel 
Tuttle  and  his  group  reported  good  results  in  moi’e  than  three-quarters  of 
the  cases  and  no  deaths  ( lo,  18) . 

Decortication  was  subsequently  extended  to  other  types  of  closed  patho- 
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Fuit'RK  102. — Hile  hemopnenuiothorax.  A.  I'ostoroaiitprior  iiroji’ction  shiiw- 
ing  massive  fluid  collcetioji,  air  fluid  level,  and  sluff  ol’  luediast inuin  to  leff. 
Missile  peiiefrated  marKiii  of  liver  and  diaphraKin,  If.  Lateral  projeetion 
.showing  nia.s.sive  fluid  collection  and  fluid  levels.  ('.  I’osteroanferior  projec¬ 
tion  G  wwks  after  decortication  and  wouinl  <losure.  I>.  Lateiiil  projection, 
same  date. 


lopic  processes,  including  pleuritis,  organizing  empyema,  chronic  empyema 
pockets  with  resulting  residual  pneumothorax  spaces,  and  hile  hemopneumo- 
thorax  (fig.  102).  In  these  conditions,  just  as  in  organizing  hemothorax,  the 
radiologist  worked  with  the  thoracic  .surgeon  and  played  an  important  part 
in  the  cninprehension  and  demonstration  of  the  pathologic  procedure  and  in 
the  evolution  of  the  corrective  procedure. 

Atelectasis. — Atelectasis,  which  was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  war 
wounds,  resembled  the  condition  seen  in  civilian  practice.  It  often  appeared 
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Figure  103. — Atelectasis.  A.  Posteroanterior  projection  of  chest  showing  ate¬ 
lectatic  left  lower  lobe  overlying  cardiac  margin,  with  slight  elevation  of  left 
leaf  of  diaphragm,  which  is  fixed,  and  left  subdiaphragmatic  ab.scess.  H.  Pos¬ 
teroanterior  view  3  weeks  later,  after  drainage  of  subphrenic  abscess.  Note 
reaeration  of  left  lower  lobe. 

after  extensive  operations  for  thoracoabdominal  wounds.  It  frequently  was 
present  in  tlie  lung  overlying  a  subphrenic  abscess  (fig.  103).  Plate  or  dis¬ 
coid  atelectasis  was  also  observed  with  other  types  of  abdominal  and  sub- 
diaphragmatic  disease. 

Bronchopleural  fistula. — Bronchopleural  fistulas  were  frequent  in  tho¬ 
racic  wounds,  and  the  inevitable  development  of  empyema  made  their  iden¬ 
tification  necessary.  This  was  usually  accomplished  by  Lipiodol  visualization. 

THORACOABDOMINAL  WOUNDS 

The  incidence  of  thoracoabdominal  wounds  was  high.  Their  diagnosis 
was  greatly  simplified  by  roentgenologic  examination,  particularly  in  tho.se 
cases  in  which  a  single  shell  fragment  or  bullet  was  the  wounding  agent  and 
pulmonary  and  pleural  reactions  were  absent.  This  type  of  injury  had  to 
be  looked  for  in  all  chest  roentgenograms  on  which  hemothorax  was  evident. 
When  the  diagnosis  was  established,  the  transthoracic  approach  (another 
important  development  in  the  Mediterranean  theater)  was  frequently  used, 
and  the  radiologist’s  definition  of  the  course  of  the  missile  was  of  great  diag¬ 
nostic  help  to  the  surgeon. 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN 

Foreign  bodies  penetrating  the  peritoneal  cavity  were  ordinarily  local¬ 
ized  by  means  of  anteroposterior  and  lateral  roentgenograms  supplemented 
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by  fluoroscopy.  Their  precise  localization  was  not  important.  Once  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  abdomen  was  established  and  the  wound 
of  entrance  identified,  the  course  of  the  object  could  be  plotted  and  a  reason¬ 
ably  accurate  estimate  made  of  the  organ  or  organs  involved.  The  mere 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  usually  enough  to 
make  exploration  mandatory.  Most  abdominal  surgery  was  performed  in 
forward  hospitals,  but  most  of  the  complications  of  these  wounds  were  treated 
in  fixed  hospitals  in  the  rear. 

Extensive  injuries  were  often  encountered,  including  perforations  of 
hollow  viscera.  The  diagnosis  was  made  by  the  roentgenologic  demonstration 
of  free  air  and  the  spillage  of  intestinal  contents,  manifested  by  fluid  levels 
in  the  upright  and  decubitus  positions. 

An  immediate  complication  of  abdominal  wounds,  retroperitoneal  hemor¬ 
rhage,  could  often  be  diagnosed  radiographically  by  obliteration  of  the  demar¬ 
cation  of  fascial  planes  and  the  presence  of  mottled  densities  within  the 
retroperitoneal  tissues. 

Closed  injuries  of  the  abdomen  did  not  differ  from  those  encountered  in 
civilian  practice,  though  they  were  of  greater  frequency  because  of  the  occu¬ 
pational  hazards  of  military  life.  Ruptures  of  the  spleen,  liver  (fig.  104), 
kidneys,  and  bladder  were  observed  most  often.  Ruptures  of  the  small  bowel 
and  colon  were  occasionally  encountered.  Retroperitoneal  rupture  of  the 
duodenum,  with  air  distributed  in  the  retroperitoneal  space,  was  infrequent. 

Complications 

Paralytic  ileus,  whether  dynamic  or  adynamic,  was  always  a  possibility. 
The  multitude  of  possible  etiologic  factors  present  after  extensive  surgical 
procedures,  and  multiple  areas  of  localized  inflammation,  made  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  than  in  civilian  life.  Postoperative  ileus 
was  well  controlled  by  the  routine  use  of  gastrointestinal  suction  after  abdom¬ 
inal  surgery;  its  mortality  was  greatly  reduced  by  prompt  resort  to  the 
Miller- Abbott  tube  or  some  similar  tube.  The  radiologist  participated  in  the 
treatment  of  these  conditions;  his  assistance  was  required  in  passing  the 
tubes,  and  followup  studies  were  always  necessary  (fig.  105). 

Localized  abscesses  were  diagnosed  radiologically  by  the  usual  methods; 
that  is,  multiple  projections  in  the  supine,  upright,  and  lateral  decubitus, 
supplemented  by  fluoroscopy.  Abscess  pockets  were  often  multiple;  bilateral 
subphrenic  abscesses,  for  instance,  might  be  associated  with  other  localized 
collections  elsewhere  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  (fig.  106).  A  frequent  roent¬ 
genologic  finding  was  atelectasis  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  ipsilateral  lung 
associated  with  well-established  subphrenic  abscess.  Specific  localization  of 
abscess  pockets  was  essential  for  the  surgeon  in  planning  his  approach  for 
drainage  (fig.  107). 

Chronic  fistulas  originating  in  perforating  wounds  were  investigated  by 
whatever  radiopaque  material  was  available,  including  barium,  sodium  iodide. 
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Fioube  104. — Rupture  of  liver.  A.  Anteroposterior  projection  of  abdomen,  show¬ 
ing  loss  of  distinction  of  right  hepatic  margin,  apparent  increase  in  size  of  hepatic 
mass,  and  elevation  of  right  leaf  of  diaphragm.  B.  Anteroposterior  roentgenogram 
of  abdomen  and  chest,  showing  elevation  of  right  leaf  of  diaphragm,  motion  of 
which  was  limited.  Note  that  lungs  are  clear.  C.  Anteroposterior  projection  of 
abdomen  48  hours  later,  demonstrating  moderate  degree  of  adynamic  ileus  and 
further  clouding  of  detail  of  abdominal  structures.  D.  Posteroanterior  roentgeno¬ 
gram  of  chest  on  same  date,  showing  delayed  right  hemothorax. 
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Kkh  kk  11*5.  Aciilc  small  obstruction.  .V.  .Vnlon>|iiislt‘rior  iiro.jfct ion  of 

alxIomiMi  sliowili;;  oxteiisivo  dilntatioii  of  loops  of  small  bowol.  It.  I  >ocomprt*ssion  of 
small  bowt‘l  li.v  .Milbu'-Abbott  tube.  Some  gas  lias  pas.sisl  into  the  colon. 


lodoflilorol,  Skiodan  (uiono-iodo-methane  sulfonate  of  sodium),  and  Nco- 
iopax  (sotliuin  iodoinet hamate). 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  GENITOURINARY  TRACT 

IVnet rating  wounds  of  the  urinary  tract  and  closed  trauma  were  invest i- 
gatcd,  as  indicated,  by  cystography,  urethrography,  and  intravenous  and 
retrograde  urography,  though  these  refinements  were  not  employed  until 
routine  plain  studies  hatl  been  made.  When  renal  trauma  was  so  severe  that 
nephrectomy  had  to  be  considered,  the  adecjuacy  of  the  contralateral  kidney 
was  investigated  before  surgery  was  undertaken. 

Fistulas  of  the  urinarj-  tract  were  stmlied,  like  other  fistulas,  with  what¬ 
ever  radiopaque  media  were  available. 

Noncombat  Diseases  and  Conditions 
THE  SPINE 

What  came  to  lie  called  “(J.I.  back*’  reipiired  studies  of  the  lumbosacral 
region  in  many  cases,  but  almost  invariably  tluuv  was  no  radiologi<‘  evidence 
of  significant  abnormalities.  K.xteiisive  surveys  were  carried  out  in  some 
hospitals  in  an  attempt  to  correlate  the  clinical  manifestations  with  con¬ 
genital  variations,  lumbosacral  angles,  and  other  abnormalities;  but  the  oidy 
finding  of  consequence  was  spondylolysis  or  spondylolisthesis.  Many  of  these 
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Figure  106, — Subdiaphragmatic  abscess, 
multiple.  A.  Posteroanterior  roentgenogram 
of  chest  of  patient  with  penetrating  wounds 
of  abdomen,  who  had  had  severe  septic  course. 
Note  left  pleural  effusion  and  large  air  collec¬ 
tion  beneath  left  leaf  of  diaphragm,  which 
might,  questionably,  be  in  stomach.  At  fluoro¬ 
scopy,  both  diaphragms  were  found  flxed. 
B.  Decubitus  study,  left  side  up,  showing  large 
collection  beneath  diaphragm,  diagnosed  as 
abscess  pocket.  Fluid  flows  freely  in  pleural 
cavity  and  migrates  along  mediastinal  mar¬ 
gin.  C.  Opposite  decubitus  study  showing  ad¬ 
ditional  large  inflammatory  pocket  containing 
air  in  right  subphrenic  region. 
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Fioube  107. — Ixwalization  of  Intra-abdominal  abscess.  A.  Anteroposterior  pro¬ 
jection  of  abdomen  showing  shell  fragments  and  mo«lerate  Ileus.  Note  vague  outline 
of  air  pocket  overlying  sacrum.  This  patient  had  run  a  septic  course.  R.  Decubitus 
film,  right  side  up.  demonstrating  large  air-fluid  pocket  in  pelvic  cavity  and  lower 
abdomen,  representing  localized  collection.  Air  shadow  in  right  flank  is  distended 
colon. 


patients  had  no  previous  history  of  low  back  pain,  but,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  military  life,  decompensation  occurred  and  caused  pain;  and  some¬ 
times  a  simple  spondylolysis  was  converted  to  a  spondylolisthesis  (fig.  108). 

Herniated  nucleus  pulposus  could  not  be  evaluated  adequately  by  either 
neurosurgeons  or  radiologists  in  MTOUSA  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
radiopaque  media  {19).  Myelography  with  Lipiodol  or  Pantopaque  (ethyl 
iodophenylundecylate)  was  a  well-established  diagnostic  procedure  in  civilian 
practice  before  the  war;  it  is  not  clear  why  provisions  for  it  were  not  made 
in  the  Mediterranean  theater.  Possibly  the  explanation  was  fear  that  the 
procedure  might  be  abused  by  those  unaware  of  its  potential  risks  and  pos¬ 
sible  sequelae.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  intraluminal  spinal  abnormalities 
could  be  studied  only  by  air  myelography,  a  technique  which  had  not  proved 
especially  useful  in  the  hands  of  most  radiologists  and  neurosurgeons  and 
which  did  not  prove  very  useful  in  military  practice  in  the  Mediterranean 
theater. 

Patients  suspected  of  suffering  from  ruptured  disks  were  therefore  man¬ 
aged  on  the  basis  of  their  clinical  manifestations. 

THE  CHEST 

Pneumonia.— All  types  of  pneumonia  were  frequent,  ranging  from  lesser 
degrees  of  bronchopneumonia  to  full-blown  lobar  pneu.  mia  of  pneumococcic 
origin.  A  few  instances  of  Friedlander’s  pneumonia  were  encountered,  but 
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Fioube  108. — Spondylolysis,  spondylolistbesis.  A.  Upright  roentgenogram 
showing  bilateral  defects  at  pars  interarticularis  of  L3  and  L4  due  to  spon¬ 
dylolysis.  There  is  no  spondylolisthesis.  B.  Upright  roentgenogram  showing 
spondylolisthesis,  grade  2,  L5  on  S^.  Degree  of  displacement  is  indicated  by 
dotted  lines.  This  patient  bad  no  symptoms  referable  to  his  back  in  civilian 
life  or  during  the  first  6  months  of  military  service.  Displacement  was  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  lifting  heavy  weights. 


the  fulminating  influenzal  type  of  pneumonia  that  was  so  frequent  and  so 
fatal  in  World  War  I  was  very  seldom  observed  (fig.  109). 

Atypical  pneumonias  were  frequently  encountered;  their  myriad  mani¬ 
festations  did  as  much  as  anything  else  to  convince  the  clinician  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  importance  of  complete  and  repeated  roentgenologic  studies.  Each 
of  the  several  epidemics  of  atypical  pneumonia  had  its  own  characteristics. 
Oddly,  in  some  instances  the  clinical  reaction  was  severe  and  there  was  only 
minimal  X-ray  evidence  of  parenchymal  disease  (fig.  110). 

In  these  virus  lung  infections,  unresolved  residual  infiltrates  tended  to 
persist  for  long  periods  and  were  easily  confused  with  the  productive  reinfec¬ 
tion  type  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  the  practice  to  hold  patients  with  these 
conditions  until  roentgenograms  showed  complete  resolution  of  all  the  infil¬ 
trates,  which  sometimes  took  as  long  as  3  months.  Occasionally,  imder  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  military  situation,  these  patients  were  reluctantly  released  earlier 
than  was  considered  wise. 

Tuberculosis. — Pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  infrequent  among  U.S. 
troops,  but  when  radiologic  surveys  were  made  of  POW’s,  many  instances 
of  the  disease  were  brought  to  light. 

Infarction  and  embolienn. — Pulmonary  infarction  was  not  often  diag- 


Fioure  109. — Fulminating  pneumonia.  A.  Posteroanterior  projection  of  chest 
showing  early  parenchymal  density  In  lower  right  lobe.  Patient  was  critically  111 
clinically.  B.  Anteroposterior  projection  3  days  later.  The  patient  died  a  few  hours 
after  this  dim  was  taken. 


nosed  in  World  War  II.  In  the  light  of  postwar  knowledge,  it  may  be  that 
many  instances  of  pneumonitis  occurred  on  the  basis  of  infarction.  Certainly 
the  extensive  trauma  and  the  potentialities  for  peripheral  venous  thrombosis 
that  existed  must  have  contributed  more  embolic  and  thrombotic  phenomena 
in  the  lungs  than  were  then  recognized. 

Embolic  phenomena  were  fairly  frequent.  They  resulted  either  in  wide¬ 
spread  focal  disease  or  in  solitary  inflammatory  processes  that  went  on  to 
abscess  formation.  Their  frequency  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  foci  of  infection  that  existed  in  many  casualties,  especially  those  with 
abdominal  wounds  (fig.  111). 

Fungus  infections. — Mycotic  infections  of  various  types  were  encoun¬ 
tered,  but  no  single  type  showed  a  high  degree  of  frequency.  They  included 
aspergillosis,  moniliasis,  blastomycosis,  and  actinomycosis.  One  instance  of 
actinomycotic  abscess  of  the  lung  followed  the  drainage  of  a  brain  abscess 
of  similar  etiology.  The  lesion  (fig.  112),  which  was  undoubtedly  of  meta¬ 
static  origin,  was  unusual  in  that  the  pleura  was  not  involved.  Only  a  few 
patients  with  coccidioidomycosis  reached  the  theater,  most  of  them  having 
been  filtered  out  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Malignant  disease. — Carcinoma  of  the  lung  and  mediastinum  was  infre¬ 
quent,  as  would  be  expected  in  a  population  of  the  age  of  U.S.  Army  troops. 
Bronchogenic  carcinoma  presented  with  the  usual  radiologic  findings  of  a 
solitary  peripheral  lesion;  that  is,  an  infiltrating  peribronchial  lesion  at  the 
root  or  an  intraluminal  obstructive  lesion  with  associated  atelectasis.  Pri- 
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Figure  110. — Primary  atypical  pncuiiumia.  A.  Posteroanterior  projection  of  chest, 
showing  extensive  bilateral  infiltration  and  consolidation.  In  spite  of  extensive 
parenchymal  involvement,  symptomatology  was  minimal.  H.  Posteroanterior  projec¬ 
tion  3  weeks  later,  showing  resolution  of  all  disease  except  for  lingular  area  and 
minimal  density  of  left  base.  Lingular  involvement  was  usually  slow  to  resolve. 


mary  carcinomas  were  less  frequent  than  neoplasms  of  the  lymphoma  group, 
which  were  usually  detected  on  roentgenograms  requested  for  the  diagnosis 
of  mediastinal  or  hilar  masses. 

Anomalies. — Congenital  anomalies  of  the  lung,  heart,  and  great  vessels 
were  occasionally  encountered  in  spite  of  the  generally  careful  screening  of 
all  personnel  accepted  for  active  duty  in  the  Army  and  especially  of  those 
designated  for  oversea  duty.  Several  instances  of  coarctation  of  the  aorta 
were  observed  in  patients  who  shifted  from  a  normotensive  to  a  hypertensive 
state  (fig.  113). 

Other  congenital  lesions  encountered  in  the  cardiovascular  system  in¬ 
cluded  right-sided  aorta,  abnormal  origin  of  the  subclavian  artery,  aneurysm 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  poststenotic  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
hypoplastic  aorta  (fig.  114).  A  combat  infantryman  was  observed  who  pre¬ 
sented  complete  agenesis  of  the  left  lung,  with  the  heart  and  mediastinum 
retracted  post eromedi ally  on  the  left  and  the  entire  thora.x  filled  by  the  right 
lung.  These  findings  were  substantiated  by  bronchography  (fig.  115).  It  is 
diflScult  to  understand  how  a  person  with  such  anomalies  went  through  all 
the  preliminary  stages  of  medical  evaluation  and  was  sent  overseas  without 
recognition  of  his  condition. 

Some  congenital  cysts  were  discovered  when  hemoptysis  appeared,  and  an 
occasional  case  of  congenital  bronchiectasis  was  observed  (figs.  116  and  117). 
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Fioubb  111. — Septic  emboli.  Posteroante- 
rior  projection  of  chest  showing  multiple 
areas  of  density,  chiefly  on  left.  Patient 
ran  septic  course  with  spiking  fever  fol¬ 
lowing  infection  after  abdominal  wound. 


Acquired  cardiac  disease. — Under  the  stress  of  military  life,  some  men 
with  subclinical  heart  lesions  presented  clinical  manifestations  of  increasing 
hypertension  and  decompensation.  A  number  of  patients  with  early  rheu¬ 
matic  heart  disease  and  hypertension  were  therefore  encountered.  Pericardial 
effusion  not  associated  with  trauma  usually  resulted  from  rheumatic  heart 
disease  (fig.  118). 


THE  ABDOMEN 

The  intra-abdominal  pathologic  processes  encountered  by  the  radiologists 
in  the  Mediterranean  theater  covered  all  the  diagnostic  problems  that  would 
be  expected  in  large  numbers  of  men  who  were  chiefly  in  the  younger  age 
group.  The  major  problem  was  not  clinical  but  technical :  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  equipment  provided  by  the  T/E  was  usually  of  limited  capacity  and 
did  not  lend  itself  well  to  gastrointestinal  work.  Fluoroscopic  devices,  also 
as  noted,  were  not  those  routinely  available  in  civilian  practice,  and  spot  film 
mechanisms  had  to  be  improvised  (p.  269).  In  spite  of  these  handicaps, 
creditable  work  was  accomplished  in  the  diagnosis  of  peptic  ulcer,  gastritis, 
varying  types  of  colitis,  and  disease  of  the  small  bowel.  Almost  all  of  this 
work  was  done  in  fixed  installations. 

Ruptured  peptic  ulcers  were  uncommon,  probably  because  practically  all 
of  the  ulcers  encountered  were  of  recent  origin  and  were  promptly  investi¬ 
gated  and  treated. 

Foreign  bodies  such  as  dentures,  pins,  and  spoons  were  occasionally 
encountered  in  the  stomach  or  the  rectum,  some  accidentally  or  intentionally 
ingested  and  some  deliberately  introduced.  Many  of  these  patients,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  under  treatment  on  psychiatric  wards. 


Fioube  112. — Mycotic  infection  (actinomycosis).  A.  Posteroanterlor  projection  of 
cbest  showing  small  cavity  with  surrounding  exudate  in  right  mid  lung.  Patient  was 
admitted  with  low  grade  fever  and  severe  headaches.  B.  Same,  7  days  later,  showing 
enlargement  of  cavity  and  of  surrounding  Infiltrate,  which  is  still  well  localized.  Note 
absence  of  significant  pleural  Involvement.  C.  Lateral  projection  of  chest  showing  locali¬ 
zation  of  small  abscess  cavity  with  surrounding  infiltration  in  apical  segment  of  right 
lower  iobe.  D.  Posteroanterlor  projection  of  chest  7  days  later.  Ma.ssive  atelectasis 
occurred  as  patient  was  being  anesthetized  for  investigation  of  possible  brain  lesion. 
E.  Lateral  pneumoencephalogram  showing  invagination  of  lateral  ventricle  with  marked 
pressure  effects.  F.  Anteroposterior  pneumoencepbalogram  showing  marked  displacement 
of  ventricular  system  as  result  of  massive  lesion,  presumably  an  abscess,  in  frontoparietal 
area.  G.  Lateral  projection  showing  craniotomy  defect  with  catheter  extending  into  large, 
irregular  abscess  cavity,  previously  drained  and  injected  with  opaque  medium.  Diagnosis 
of  actinomycosis  had  now  been  made,  presumably  metastatic  from  pulmonary  lesion. 
H.  Anteroposterior  projection,  same  date,  showing  drainage  tube  and  extent  of  intra¬ 
cerebral  abscess. 
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Fiqure  n;{. — ('oarctatlon  of  aorta.  A.  I'osteroanterior  projection 
of  chest  sliowiiiK  moderate  enlarRenient  of  left  ventricle  with  hypo¬ 
plastic  aorta.  Note  notching  of  ribs,  due  to  aortic  coarctation. 
B.  I'osteroanterior  projection  of  chest  showing  notching  of  ribs  and 
some  hyperplasia  of  aorta  but  no  significant  cardiac  enlargement. 


Small  bowel  disorders  resulting  from  accentuated  psychogenic  stimuli 
were  sometimes  encountered,  as  were  occasional  instances  of  regional  enteritis. 
Deficiency  patterns  were  unusual.  Other  inflammatory  diseases  involving  the 
small  bowel  w’ere  seen  in  numbers  in  released  POW’s.  Extensive  peritoneal 
and  intestinal  tuberculosis  was  seen  in  many  of  these  patients. 

The  accidental  radiologic  discovery  of  lumhricoides  at  the  36th 

General  Plospital  by  Colonel  Lofstrom  and  Captain  Koch  led  them  to  check 
all  subsequent  studies  of  the  small  intestine  from  this  standpoint.  The  result 
was  the  detection  of  five  additional  cases  in  100  examinations  of  the  small 
bowel  {20).  The  diagnosis  in  each  of  the  six  cases  was  confirmed  in  the 
laboratory.  None  of  the  patients  had  a  history  of  ascariasis  or  clinical  mani¬ 
festations  pointing  to  the  condition. 

The  characteristic  finding  (fig.  119)  was  the  negative  defects  produced 
by  the  presence  of  the  worms.  These  defects  were  observed  in  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  small  bowel  from  the  upper  jejunum  to  the  lower  ileum.  In  one 
case  only  one  worm  was  detected,  but  in  another  six  could  be  identified.  They 
varied  in  size  from  2  to  15  cm.  None  was  detected  by  roentgenoscopy.  The 
use  of  multiple  hourly  roentgenograms  was  found  advantageous  in  verifying 
suggestive  negative  shadow  defects.  The  24-hour  check  did  not  reveal  any 
residual  barium  in  the  intestinal  tracts  of  the  parasites. 

The  presence  of  the  parasites  had  no  effect  on  intestinal  motility  as 
reflected  in  the  passage  of  the  barium  column.  No  noticeable  changes  were 
observed  in  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  or  the  texture  of  the  mucosal  pattern. 
No  irritability  or  spasm  was  demonstrable. 
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Figure  114. — Dilatation  of  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery  (aneurysm).  Posteroanterior  projection 
of  chest,  showing  marked  dilatation  of  pul¬ 
monary  artery  on  left.  Patient  m  as  asympto¬ 
matic.  No  murmurs  were  heard,  and  there 
were  uniform  average  pulsations  over  the 
entire  cardiac  surface.  The  condition  was 
considered  an  aneurysm  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Today  (1963),  such  a  patient  could 
be  studied  by  angiocardiography. 


Fecal  impaction  was  not  imcommon,  though  it  was  a  rather  surprising 
condition  in  patients  of  this  age  group.  Dehydration  and  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  regular  bowel  habits  in  combat  situations  were  probably  con¬ 
tributing  factors.  The  diagnosis  was  made  by  the  demonstrable  fecal  shadow 
in  the  rectal  area  combined  with  the  distention  of  the  proximal  bowel  ob¬ 
served  on  the  roentgenograms. 

THE  URINARY  TRACT 

All  types  of  urinary  disorders  common  to  patients  chiefly  of  a  young  age 
group  were  encountered,  with  urinary  calculi  somewhat  more  frequent  than 
would  be  expected  in  a  similar  civilian  population.  Peculiarities  in  location 
of  service,  type  of  activity,  the  mineral  content  of  different  water  supplies, 
and  dehydration  were  probably  contributing  factors.  Tuberculosis,  pyelo¬ 
nephritis,  and  hydronephrosis  were  seldom  seen.  Renal  neoplasms  were  very 
infrequent,  but  testicular  tumors  were  observed  with  comparative  frequency, 
and  surveys  for  possible  extension  of  the  disease  were  a  radiologic  respon¬ 
sibility. 

All  fixed  U.S.  Army  hospitals  were  equipped  with  urologic  tables  with 
Bucky  diaphragms.  It  was  rather  surprising  to  find  such  specialized  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  diagnosis  of  genitourinary  pathologic  conditions  and  so  little 
consideration  given  to  the  provision  of  equipment  for  radiography  of  the 
heavy  parts  of  the  body. 

Section  Y.  Radiotherapy 

The  17th  General  Hospital  was  selected  as  the  radiation  therapy  center 
for  the  Peninsular  Base  Section  for  two  reasons: 
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Fi(h;kk  lir>. —  Ageiipsis  or  conKenital  atelectasis  of  left  Iuok.  A.  rosteroaiiterior 
projection  of  chest,  taken  routinely  on  patient  (combat  infantryman  on  full  <iuty) 
admitted  for  injury  of  foot.  Note  retraction  of  mediastinal  stnictures  to  left  hemi- 
thorax.  It.  Lateral  projection  showinj;  lar>;e  radiolucent  anterior  window  due  to 
herniation  of  rijiht  luriK  to  left,  with  posterior  retraction  of  heart  and  mediastinal 
structures.  ('.  lironchoKram  showinj;  <-omplete  obstruction  of  left  iimin  stem  l)ronchus. 
ltit;ht  lironchial  tre«*  is  visualized  and  «*xteiuls  into  entire  left  hemithorax.  I).  Obli<iue 
bronchograin  showing  distribution  of  right  bronchi  to  right  and  left  chest. 
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Fioube  116. — Congenital  cyst  of  lung.  A.  Posterior  projection  of 
chest,  showing  thin-walled  cystic  area  below  right  hilum.  Patient, 
a  nurse,  was  admitted  with  slight  hemoptysis  and  with  no  previ¬ 
ous  pulmonary  history.  B.  Lateral  projection  showing  outline  of 
cyst  in  anterior  segment  of  right  lower  lobe.  Patient  had  no  fur¬ 
ther  symptoms  during  the  year  she  remained  under  observation. 

1.  It  had  on  its  staff  two  officers  certified  in  radiotherapy,  Colonel  Wilcox 
and  Capt.  William  G.  Belanger,  MC. 

2.  It  had  moved  into  a  large  civilian  hospital  in  Naples  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  a  civilian  therapy  center  and  which  was  equipped  with 
three  therapy  units.  One  of  the  units  was  a  Chaoul  contact  imit,  one  a 
superficial  intermediate  range  unit,  and  one  a  deep  therapy  unit.  These 
facilities  made  possible  the  treatment  of  such  conditions  as  mediastinal 
lymphoma  before  the  patients  were  evacuated  to  the  Zone  of  Interior.  Elec¬ 
tive  therapy  was  not  administered  routinely  because  of  the  desire  to  avoid 
conflict  with  the  definitive  therapy  to  be  given  in  the  United  States.  In 
spite  of  its  limited  use,  however,  elective  therapy  in  these  conditions  proved 
an  essential  and  valuable  means  of  preparing  certain  patients  for  evacuation. 

In  1944,  the  17th  General  Hospital  reported  1,120  superficial  and  229 
deep  X-ray  treatments. 

The  46th  General  Hospital  was  designated  as  a  center  for  superficial 
radiotherapy  in  the  Mediterranean  Base  Section,  and  the  64th  General  Hos¬ 
pital  was  similarly  designated  in  the  Eastern  Base  Section.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  permitted  the  close  cooperation  of  the  dermatologist  and  the  radiologist 
and  assured  the  best  possible  treatment  for  the  patients. 

Although  the  Picker  field  X-ray  unit  was  designated  for  therapeutic  use 
and  the  average  output  specified,  only  minimal  dosages  were  used  with  it. 
Without  a  Victoreen  r-meter  in  the  theater,  proper  calibrations  could  not  be 
effected,  and  only  limited  therapy  was  considered  safe. 
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Figure  117. — Cyst  of  lung.  A.  Posteroanterior  projection  of  chest  showing 
localized  rounded  density  in  right  lower  lobe,  with  slightly  visible  air  shadow 
above.  Patient  had  experienced  moderate  hemoptysis  but  had  no  previous 
pulmonary  history.  B.  Same,  7  days  later.  Moderate  absorption  of  large  clot 
within  cyst  has  occurred. 


Nonetheless,  X-ray  therapy  was  administered  to  a  large  number  of 
patients  with  dermatologic  conditions,  especially,  as  in  the  European  theater, 
plantar  warts  (p.  485).  This  condition  was  common  and  its  manifestations 
were  usually  multiple.  The  frequency  and  extent  of  the  condition  could  be 
explained  by  poor  foot  hygiene.  In  a  few  instances,  the  entire  foot  was  cov- 


Figure  118. — Pericardial  effusion,  rheu¬ 
matic.  Posteroanterior  projection  of  chest 
showing  marked  cardiac  enlargement.  Pulsa¬ 
tions  were  diminished  over  all  borders.  The 
condition  cleared  within  3  weeks  on  aspirin 
therapy. 
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Figobe  119. — ^iltoari*  lumbricoidet  of  small  bowel  A.  Visualization 
of  nmsii  bowel  with  bariom,  showing  linear,  ronnded,  negative  defects 
of  jejunum.  Note  absence  of  mucosal  abnormalities.  B.  Magnified  de¬ 
tail,  localizing  three  distinct  rounded  worm  shadows.  C.  Two  of  the 
largest  round  worms  passed  by  patient  after  medical  therapy. 


ered  to  the  level  of  the  ankle  wiUi  verrucous  growths.  Such  patients,  of 
course,  had  to  be  returned  to  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Ir  spite  of  the  inadequate  calibration  of  the  equipment,  complications 
of  therapy  were  minimal.  In  fact,  only  one  instance  of  radionecrosis  was 
encountered — a  lesion  3  cm.  in  diameter,  in  a  patient  on  whom  a  large  field 
had  been  treated  in  an  attempt  to  control  wart- formation  over  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  os  calcis.  The  absence  of  serious  complications  was  explained 
by  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  theater  surgeon,  who  permitted  only  quali¬ 
fied  radiolc^ists  to  administer  radiotherapy. 
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In  spite  of  the  extensive  damage  caused  by  the  woimding  agents  of  World 
War  II,  early,  complete  debridement,  with  adjunct  antibiotics,  reduced  the 
incidence  of  gas  gangrene  to  negligible  figures.  None  of  it  was  treated  by 
X-ray  therapy. 
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CHAPTER  X 


The  Role  of  Consultants,  General  Functions 
and  Special  Problems" 

Kenneth  D.  A.  AUen^  M.D. 

THE  CONSULTANT  SYSTEM 

The  Professional  Services  Division  set  up  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Surgeon,  Headquarters,  ETOUSA  (European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S. 
Army),  in  the  summer  of  1942  was  composed  of  senior  consultants  in  all 
major  specialties.  After  their  appointment,  these  consultants,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  initiated  all  policies  pertaining  to  special¬ 
ized  care  and  settled  such  problems  concerned  with  their  specialties  as  were 
referred  to  them  for  solution. 

The  services  of  the  consultants  were  available  as  fully  to  the  surgeons 
of  the  various  armies  as  they  were  to  the  theater  headquarters  and  in  the 
hospitals  to  the  rear.  At  no  time  during  the  active  campaign,  from  a  radio- 
logic  standpoint,  were  any  difficulties  encountered  in  coordinating  the  pro¬ 
fessional  services  of  hospitals  in  forward  and  rear  echelons. 

In  the  fall  of  1942,  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  Brig.  Gen.  (later 
Maj.  Gen.)  Paul  R.  Hawley,  requested  that  The  Surgeon  (General  send  him 
a  senior  consultant  in  radiology.  When  the  consultant  requested  had  not 
arrived  by  January  1943,  General  Hawley  appointed  Lt.  Col.  Robert  Ball, 
MC,  to  function  in  this  capacity,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  chief  of  the 
radiologic  service,  2d  General  Hospital.’ 

Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Kenneth  D.  A,  Allen,  MC  (fig.  120),  who  had  been 
sent  from  the  Zone  of  Interior  in  response  to  General  Hawley’s  request  for 
a  consultant  in  radiology,  arrived  in  the  European  theater  on  9  February 


1  The  detalla  ot  the  wartime  experience  In  radiology  in  the  European  theater  are  contained  In 
the  offlclal  diary  and  the  annual  reporta  of  the  Senior  Conaultant  In  Badlology,  ETOUSA  (the  author 
of  thia  chapter),  for  IMS  (i),  1M4  (t),  and  1MB  (S).  At  the  end  of  the  war,  he  prepared  a 
final,  comprebenalve  report  on  the  total  radiologic  experience  In  thla  theater,  including  all  eaaentlal 
clinical  and  adminiatratlTe  data  (i).  Unleaa  otherwlae  indicated,  the  material  in  thia  aectlon  la 
derived  from  thoae  reporta,  aupplemented  hy  certain  additional  data  obtained  from  former  medical 
offlcera  during  the  courae  of  the  preparation  of  thia  biatory.  All  of  the  offlclal  reporta  Juat  men¬ 
tioned  are  on  file,  and  available  for  conaultatlon.  In  the  General  Reference  and  Reaearch  Branch, 
The  Hiatorlcal  Unit,  U.S.  Army  Medical  Service,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Foreat  Olen 
Section,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

3  Colonel  Ball’a  report  of  hia  tour  of  duty  aa  Acting  Senior  Conaultant  In  Radiology,  ETOUSA, 
la  Incorporated  In  the  final  report  prepared  by  Colonel  Allen  on  the  radiologic  experience  In  Europe 
at  the  end  of  the  war  In  that  theater. 
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Flam  120.— GoL  Kenneth  D.  A.  Allot, 

MO,  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  BTO- 
USA,  1948-45. 

1943  and  was  appointed  Senior  Consultant  in  Kadiology,  ETOUSA,  on  16 
February  1943.* 

Radiology  in  World  War  II,  like  all  other  specialties,  owes  a  great  deal 
to  General  Hawley.  It  was  his  dedication  to,  and  understanding  of,  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  soldier  that  inspired  him  to  secure  a  modification  of 
the  Army  table  of  oi:g;anization  to  provide  consultants  in  the  various  special¬ 
ties.  His  profound  knowledge  of  all  specialties  was  a  constant  source  of 
amazement  to  the  consultants  in  these  specialties.  One  illustration  of  his 
uncanny  knowledge  and  ability  was  his  immediate  decision,  in  the  fall  of 
1942,  to  purchase  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  X-ray  machines  which  he  had 
learned  could  not  be  procured  from  the  United  States  (p.  367).  He  was 
obliged  to  take  action  himself  because  the  consultant  in  radiology  whom  he 
had  requested  had  not  yet  arrived.  His  choice  of  the  types  of  machines  to 
be  purchased  was  also  excellent. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SENIOR  CONSULTANT  IN  RADIOLOGY 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  European  theater,  Colonel  Allen 
proceeded  to  assume  his  responsibilities  under  the  verbal  orders,  and  on  the 

s  Colonel  AUen  waa  weU  qnallfled  for  the  reaponsibilltlee  he  wai  nndertaking.  Before  the  war, 
he  had  eerred  aa  Director,  X-Ray  Department,  Denver  General  Hospital  and  was  also  radiologist  at 
the  Presbyterian,  St  Dnke’s,  and  Children’s  Hospitals,  Denver,  Colo.  In  1958,  the  Society  of  BTO 
Radiologists,  meeting  In  Chicago,  presented  a  plaqne  to  Colonel  Allen  (p.  126)  “in  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  his  nnaelflsh  service"  as  Senior  Consultant  In  Radiology  In  the  European  theater. — 
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instructions,  of  the  theater  chief  surgeon,  delivered  through  the  Chief,  Pro¬ 
fessional  Services  Division,  Col.  James  C.  Kimbrough,  MC.  Colonel  Kim¬ 
brough’s  orders  were  general  and  all-embracing:  “Your  duty  is  to  furnish 
good  radiologic  service  to  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  ETO.” 

Colonel  Allen  had  very  little  to  guide  him.  Radiology  in  World  War  I, 
even  though  there  had  been  a  consultant  in  the  specialty  in  the  European 
theater  (p.  5),  was  very  different  from  radiology  in  World  War  II.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  25  years  preceding  the  Second  World  War,  this  specialty  prob¬ 
ably  underwent  more  changes  than  any  other  in  the  whole  field  of  medicine. 

For  th^  and  other  reasons,  it  was  clear  that  the  provision  of  adequate 
centralized  control  of  the  radiologic  service  of  an  expeditionary  force  num¬ 
bered  in  the  millions  would,  especially  in  the  forward  echelon,  place  heavy 
administrative  as  well  as  professional  responsibilities  upon  the  Senior  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA.  There  were  new  and  complex  problems 
immediately  evident,  many  of  which  had  been  overlooked  in  earlier  planning. 

To  determine  what  his  functions  should  be  and  to  decide  upon  a  course 
of  action  to  meet  the  problems  of  this  specialty.  Colonel  Allen  made  a  survey 
of  the  current  status  of  radiology  in  the  theater.  He  also  secured  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  he  could  concerning  the  probable  expansion  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
in  order  to  correlate  the  necessary  expansion  of  radiologic  services  with  it. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  survey,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  duties  would  be 
chiefly  advisory  and  would  fall  into  the  following  categories: 

1.  Advice  on  personnel  (Including  professional  gualiflcations  of  radiologists  and 
radiologic  technicians),  their  proved  ability,  their  assignment,  and  their  orientation  and 
refresher  training. 

2.  Advice  on  equipment  (including  selection  of  tyi)es,  procurement,  and  tables  of 
basic  allowances)  for  general,  station,  evacuation,  and  field  hospitals  and  for  dispensaries. 

3.  Advice  on  protection  against  radiation  of  X-ray  personnel. 

4.  Advice  on  planning  for  radiologic  services  in  forward  and  rear  areas  to  parallel 
surgical  arrangements  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  the  Continent. 

5.  Supervision  of  X-ray  therapy. 

6.  Professional  support  of  radiologists. 

7.  Liaison  with  the  radiologic  service  of  the  British  and  other  Allied  armies. 

The  foregoing  summary  suggests,  as  already  intimated,  that  at  this  time 
the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA,  was  taking  it  for  granted 
that  his  duties  would  be  largely  advisory.  The  facts  proved  to  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  spite  of  wholehearted  support  everywhere  in  the  theater,  the 
implementation  of  much  of  his  advice  proved  to  be  his  responsibility  also.'* 
One  reason  for  this  situation  was  the  repeated  development  of  imforeseen 
circumstances.  When,  for  instance,  it  was  found  that  mobile  X-ray  units 
would  be  necessary  to  amplify  the  radiologic  ser'vices  provided  by  overbur¬ 
dened  units  in  forward  areas  (p.  405),  Colonel  Allen  not  only  had  to  super¬ 
vise  their  design  but  also  had  to  deal  personally  with  the  various  services 

*  In  retrospect,  it  seems  that  aU  the  professional  adrlsers  of  the  theater  chief  surgeon  might 
better  have  been  called  directors  of  their  various  specialties  rather  than  consultants,  since  the  latter 
term  falls  to  indicate  that  they  had  admloistrative  and  executive,  as  well  as  consultative,  funetlons. 
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which  would  procure  the  equipment,  construct  the  units,  and  provide  person¬ 
nel  for  construction  and  field  testing.  It  should  be  emphasized  again  that 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  parts  of  all  concerned  greatly  simplified  this 
work.  The  cooperation  of  the  Finance  and  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  ETOUSA,  was  particularly  notable. 

The  various  functions  just  outlined  are  discussed  in  detail  in  this  and 
the  following  chapters. 


REGIONAL  CONSULTANTS 
Appointment 

By  the  spring  of  1943,  well  over  a  year  before  the  invasion  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  it  had  become  evident  that  the  number  of  hospitals  in  the  European 
theater  was  already  so  large  that  the  supervision  of  their  X-ray  departments 
by  a  single  consultant  was  no  longer  practical.  The  Professional  Services 
Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  recognized  this  situation 
in  all  the  specialties,  and  General  Hawley  approved  the  appointment  of 
regional  consultants,  who  would  add  their  consultant  duties  to  their  duties 
as  chiefs  of  the  X-ray  and  other  departments  in  their  various  hospitals. 

In  recommending  medical  officers  for  appointment  as  regional  consult¬ 
ants,  Colonel  Allen  took  into  account  not  only  their  professional  ability  and 
experience  but  also  their  adaptability  to  wartime  conditions,  their  initiative, 
and  their  qualities  of  tact,  diplomacy,  and  leadership.  The  following  officers 
were  appointed  regional  consultants  in  radiology  in  Circular  Letter  No.  98, 
issued  30  May  1943  (5) :  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Magnus  I.  Smedal,  MC,  5th 
General  Hospital;  Lt.  Col.  Foster  C.  Rulison,  MC,  52d  General  Hospital; 
Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Earl  H.  Gray,  MC,  30th  General  Hospital ;  Maj.  (later 
Col.)  Jack  Spencer,  MC,  67th  General  Hospital;  and  Capt.  (later  Lt.  Col.) 
Frank  M.  Windrow,  298th  General  Hc^pital. 

In  February  1944,  two  additional  regional  consultants  were  appointed, 
Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Gibbons  W.  Murphy,  MC,  65th  General  Hospital,  and 
Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  James  B.  Hall,  MC,  58th  General  Hospital.  These  final 
appointments  provided  for  a  regional  consultant  in  radiology  in  each  hospital 
center  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

After  the  invasion  of  the  Continent  and  the  resulting  expansion  of  medi¬ 
cal  activities,  the  use  of  regional  consultants  was  extended  correspondingly. 
In  a  letter  to  General  Hawley  dated  24  October  1944,  Colonel  Allen  listed  the 
current  assignments  of  regional  consultants  to  base  sections  as  follows: 

Loire,  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  George  Gamsu,  MC,  19th  General  Hospital. 

Normandy^  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Earl  H.  Gray,  MC,  30th  General  Hos¬ 
pital;  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Magnus  I.  Smedal,  MC,  5th  General  Hospital. 

Seme^  Lt.  Col.  Alfred  C.  Ledoux,  MC,  108th  General  Hospital. 

Channel^  Capt.  Chester  P.  Widmeyer,  MC,  temporary. 

Owe,  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Rolfe  M.  Harvey,  MC,  temporary. 
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ADSEG  (Advanced  Section),  Lt.  Col.  Frank  M.  Windrow,  MC,  298th 
Greneral  Hospital. 

United  Kingdom,  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  C.  Rude,  MC,  131st  General  Hospital; 
Lt.  Col.  Foster  C.  Rulison,  MC,  52d  General  Hospital;  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.) 
Jack  Spencer,  MC,  67th  General  Hospital;  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Gibbons  W. 
Murphy,  MC,  65th  General  Hospital;  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Elmer  A.  Ix)dmell, 
MC,  103d  General  Hospital;  Maj.  (later  Lt.  (^1.)  Bernhardt  I.  Wulff,  MC, 
83d  General  Hospital;  and  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Charles  W.  Anderson,  MC, 
192d  Gmeral  Hospital. 

The  appointment  of  two  more  regional  consultants  on  the  Continent 
early  in  1945  for  the  Brittany  and  Delta  base  sections  provided  consultant 
personnel  for  all  nine  base  sections. 

Functions 

As  the  theater  expanded,  the  responsibilities  and  usefulness  of  the 
regional  consultants,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent, 
increased  proportionately.  The  duties  of  those  in  the  United  Kingdom 
became  especially  important  after  October  1944,  when  the  Professional  Serv¬ 
ices  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  moved  to  Paris  and 
the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  found  himself  increasingly  occupied 
with  his  duties  on  the  Continent. 

In  essence,  the  duties  of  the  regional  consultants  resembled  those  of  the 
Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology.  They  made  periodic  visits  to  general  and 
station  hospitals  in  their  prescribed  territories  in  the  United  Kingdom  and, 
later,  to  the  hospitals  in  these  categories  and  to  evacuation  hospitals  on  the 
Continent.  After  inspecting  the  services  and  advising  the  radiologists  at  the 
various  installations,  they  reported  to  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
ETOUSA,  and  made  recommendations  to  him. 

During  1943  and  early  1944,  the  regional  consultants  attended  periodic 
meetings  conducted  by  the  senior  consultant,  at  which  they  formulated  plans 
and  policies  for  the  invasion  of  the  Continent  and  discussed  their  other 
problems.  After  the  Professional  Services  Division  was  moved  to  Paris,  it 
was  possible  for  the  senior  consultant  to  preside  over  only  one  such  meeting, 
though  he  made  frequent  visits  to  the  Office  of  the  Base  Surgeon  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  met  the  regional  consultants  in  radiology  in  that  section,  as 
well  as  the  Consultant  in  Surgery,  United  Kingdom  Base  Section. 

Regional  consultants  had  to  deal  with  problems  of  an  administrative  and 
military  nature  as  well  as  with  professional  problems.  They  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  the  following  matters: 

1.  It  was  especially  Important  for  them  to  orient  newly  arrived  radiologists  in  admin¬ 
istrative  duties  and  to  assist  them  in  establishing  a  system  for  handling  patients,  radio¬ 
graphs,  and  reports  within  the  hospital  during  sudden,  heavy  loads.  Without  such  a 
system,  the  X-ray  department  could  readily  form  a  bottleneck  in  both  the  surgical  care 
and  the  evacuation  of  casualties. 
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2.  Regional  consultants  aided  new  radiologists  in  organizing  an  instructional  program 
tor  technicians  that  would  provide  them  with  training  in  both  professional  work  and 
military  discipline. 

3.  They  were  especially  helpful  in  securing  the  transfer  of  radiographs  with  patients 
(p.  340). 

4.  They  assisted  the  senior  consultant  in  recommending  radiologic  personnel  for 
transfer. 

5.  They  also  assisted  him  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  radiography  and  in 
correlating  radiology  with  other  specialties. 

6.  They  were  useful,  indirectly,  in  supporting  the  morale  of  radiologists. 

In  addition  to  these  functions,  regional  consultants  were  authorized  to 
recommend  temporary  duty  assignments  of  radiologists  within  a  group  or 
center,  in  order  to  equalize  radiologic  work  when  one  or  more  of  the  hospitals 
seemed  overburdened  with  casualties.  They  designated  the  particular  radiolo¬ 
gist  to  serve  when  one  was  required  for  detached  service  outside  the  center 
or  had  to  be  replaced  because  of  illness.  Requests  made  to  a  center  for  the 
names  of  enlisted  or  officer  personnel  to  fill  quotas  for  attendance  at  radiologic 
conferences  and  courses  of  instruction  were  usually  referred  to  the  regional 
consultants  for  implementation. 

COORDINATORS 

Because  it  is  admittedly  difficult  for  a  radiologist  who  sees  only  his  own 
radiographs  to  maintain  an  optimum  quality  of  radiography,  the  Senior  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA,  advised  the  use  of  radiologic  coordinators 
for  each  Army.  The  idea  was  that  these  officers  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  compare  radiographic  quality  in  many  departments  and  could  make  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement  to  radiologists  whose  production  was  foimd  to  be 
below  standard. 

In  the  First  and  the  Third  U.S.  Army,  radiologists  were  appointed  from 
evacuation  hospitals  to  coordinate  the  X-ray  activities  of  the  army  while  at 
the  same  time  they  continued  their  regular  duties.  For  a  time,  the  First  U.S. 
Army  had  a  full-time  coordinator  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Lodmell. 

These  coordinators,  who  were  appointed  in  September,  October,  and 
November  1944,  performed  four  useful  functions: 

1.  They  carried  from  department  to  department  Information  about  procedures  and 
improvisations  which  had  proved  useful. 

2.  They  appraised  the  quality  of  radiography  and  interpretation,  both  absolutely 
and  comparatively. 

3.  They  promoted  radiologic  conferences,  especially  during  rest  periods. 

4.  They  established  uniform  policies  for  the  custody  of  radiographs. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  that  a  good  future  source  of  coordinators  would  be  the  X-ray 
teams  of  auxiliary  surgical  groups  provided  for  in  T/0  &  E  8-500,  18  June  1945,  because 
these  teams  moved  from  hospital  to  hospital. 

LIAISON  WITH  BRITISH  RADIOLOGISTS 

In  February  1943,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  European  theater, 
Colonel  Allen  was  advised  to  call  upon  Brigadier  D.  B.  McGrigor,  RAMC, 
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r  icrKK  12i.- -Hrijradit'r  |{.  Afc<;rip>r.  RAMC  (oontor),  in  confproni'p  with 
Col,  Koniiotii  I».  A.  Allot!.  MC.  Sotiior  Coiisiiltiiiit  in  K;i(lioli>o-.  K'l’crS.V  (loft), 
and  Col.  Elliott  (J.  Cutlor.  .MC,  .Sonior  ('onsultiint  in  Sur};or.v.  KTOUS.\.  in  tin*  spring 
of  1!)44. 


Chief  Constiltant  in  Kadiology  to  the  British  Army.  The  first  visit  to  him, 
on  2()  Miirch  104.'{,  was  followed  by  many  and  frequent  conferences  (fip.  121) 
that  resulted  in  the  e.xchange  of  inforntation  and  facilities  between  the  two 
medical  services  and  in  <rreat  benefit  to  the  U.S.  Army  radiologic  service. 

During  March,  April,  and  May  of  194^1,  contacts  were  also  made  with 
Prof.  I).  AV.  AVindeyer,  Director,  Middlesex  and  Mount  A'emon  Hospitals, 
London,  and  Dr.  Ralston  Paterson,  Director,  Therapeutic  Radi(dof;y,  Chri.stie 
Hospital,  Manchester.  Other  contacts  were  made  with  Dr.  A.  Ph  Barclay, 
Consultinj;  Advisor  in  Hadiolofry  to  the  British  Ministry  of  Health,  who  was 
Director,  X-Ray  Reso-  rh.  Nuffield  In.stitute,  O.xford;  Lt.  Col.  R.  Boulton 
Myh's.  RAM(\  v  ...mdin^  Officer,  Royal  Army  Medical  Colleffe  X-Ray 
School;  Lt.  (’ol.  p>ic  Samuel,  RAMC,  Colonel  Myles’  deputy;  and  Dr.  R.  E. 
Robert.s,  Liverpool,  Honorary  Civilian  Con.sultant  in  Radiology  to  the  British 
Army  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Still  later,  conferences  were  held  with  Prof. 
AA^.  A".  Mayneord,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  London,  and  perhaps 
the  leading  X-ray  physicist  in  Great  Britain. 

Exchange  of  Services 

Liaison  with  these  British  radiologists  (fig.  122)  contributed  inestimably 
to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  U.S.  soldiers.  They  gave  unstintingly  of  their 
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KKit  uK  lUi;.  I>istiiiKuislit'Hl  Hritisli  l•!Hli^>ll)f;isls  whose  (•of»per;il ion  and 
assist !i nee  auKnionttsI  tlie  I’.S.  war  effort.  I,eft  to  rijrlit,  front  row: 

<V;I.  Koitrioth  />.  A.  Allen,  (InnsDiluDi  in  JJadioJoA'.v.  I’.S.  Arm.v ; 

I »r.  K  K.  Itoherts,  Honorary  ( 'oTisnlttinl  to  the  Hritisli  Army  at  Home: 

Hrintidier  I).  H.  M<'<;ri}:or,  ('onsnltin«  UadloloKist  to  tlie  Hritish  Army: 
atid  I  »r.  A.  K.  Harclay,  (‘on.snltin;:  Advisor  in  Kadiolo^y  to  the  Ifritish 
Ministry  of  He.altli.  Hack  row:  Maj.  .1.  iMmi’ati  White,  <  dlieer  in 
(’li.arge  of  Mass  .Minititure  Kadiojrrapliy ;  I’rof.  W.  V  Maymsird.  Pro 
fessor  of  I’hysies,  I’niversity  of  I,om{on ;  l,t.  Col.  K.  lioiilton  Myles. 
Comm.andint;  Hflieer  of  Hie  Itoyjil  Army  MiMli<-al  College  \-Kay  Selmol  : 

Ciipt.  Nornijin  Hooker,  X-Uay  Servii'e  Ollieer;  and  MaJ.  'I'.  A.  Hroekle 
hank,  r**presenf iiiff  radiologists  on  service  abroad. 

facilities,  tlieir  time,  tind  tlieir  vast  knowledge  and  experience.  Tlicre  were 
nnnierons  illustrations  of  thest'  benefits.  Among  tliem  were  the  provision  of 
X-ray  therapy  in  civilittn  ffrilish  <’enters  for  I  .S.  solditus  (  p.  the  [iro- 

ctirement  of  Ibitish  X-rtiy  etpiipment  for  I’.S.  hosjiitals  (ji.  :>r>T):  titnl  ll•:lill- 
ing  programs  in  IJritish  hospitals  and  at  tlie  Koyal  Army  Medical  (^illege 
X-Kay  .School  for  I  ..S.  rtidiologists  ( p.  titid  X  r.iy  leehiticians  ( p. 

d'estimony  of  the  valuable  assistance  rendetvd  to  the  radiologic  si'rvice 
in  the  U.,S.  ,\rmy  by  Ifrilish  radiologists  is  evident  in  the  jiward  of  the  Legion 
of  Merit  to  Brigtidier  .MctJrigor  and  of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  to  his  deputy, 
t’olonel  Samtiel.  'I’he  letter  which  (Jeneral  Hawley  wrote  on  11  May  IDl.'’)  to 
the  British  railiologists who  had  a.ssiste«l  in  the  U.S.  radiology  program  is 

'’In'.  I’nlcrsim,  CliriMtli'  IliiN|iit.-il.  M.-iiirlu’sl.T.  I.nncx.  ;  Dr.  I  friitioiiii  Itnli.Tls.  Diiiity  Cllnlr.  .Xdrl.'n 
brookH  Hi)H|iital.  C'linibrldKc  ;  Dr.  Ilyroii  AdiiniH,  The  Ocui  rnl  Ili>N|itlnl.  Krlstid.  SoiiHTHvt  :  mid  I’ro- 
fcuMor  Wlndi-ycr,  Middlesex  liosidlal,  Ixiiidun. 
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further  evidence  of  U.S.  appreciation.  It  read  as  follows: 

For  2  years  you  have  been  administering  X-ray  therapy  to  American  troops  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  Many  scores  have  been  benefited,  comforted,  and  returned  to  duty  by  your 
expert  care. 

I,  personally,  know  that  the  care  given  our  soldiers  has  been  at  times  a  heavy  load 
when  added  to  your  otherwise  arduous  duties,  and  I  know  that  you  cheerfully  and  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  accepted  the  responsibility  entirely  voluntarily  when  the  request  was  made  by 
our  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  Medical  Corps,  I  thank  you  for  your  great  service. 

The  benefits  of  this  liaison  were  not,  of  course,  all  confined  to  the  U.S. 
radiologic  service.  The  British  themselves  derived  both  direct  and  indirect 
benefit  from  it.  The  U.S.  Army,  for  instance,  for  more  than  a  year  furnished 
radiologic  service  at  one  Emergency  Medical  Service  hospital,  and  on  several 
other  occasions,  it  provided  full-time  service  for  30  days  or  more  at  other 
British  hospitals. 

Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Linneus  G.  Idstrom,  MC,  radiologist  at  the  116th 
General  Hospital,  demonstrated  the  miniature  X-ray  machine  he  had  devised 
for  training  purposes  (p.  362)  to  the  faculty  of  radiology  at  the  British 
Institute  of  Radiology.  The  British  appreciation  of  this  demonstration  was 
expressed  in  the  following  letter,  dated  10  July  1945,  from  the  president  of 
the  institute.  Dr.  Paterson,  to  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology: 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  your  Army  went  to  a  very  considerable  amount  of  trouble 
to  allow  Lieutenant  Colonel  Idstrom  to  attend  our  Leeds  Annual  Conference  for  a  Demon¬ 
stration.  He  put  up  an  amazingly  interesting  show,  of  which  he  can  well  be  proud  and 
indeed  you  can  be  proud  of  what  was  a  genuine  addition  to  the  programme  of  the  meeting. 

Would  you  convey  to  the  necessary  authorities  my  very  best  thanks  for  all  that 
was  done? 

Combined  Meetings 

U.S.  Army  radiologic  officers  were  invited  to  attend  the  1943,  1944,  and 
1945  annual  meetings  of  the  radiologists  of  the  British  Army  and  of  the 
Emergency  Medical  Service  of  Great  Britain.  At  these  meetings  radiologic 
procedures  and  developments  were  reviewed  and  ideas  were  exchanged.  At 
the  last  of  these  meetings,  held  on  16  July  1945,  the  experience  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater  of  the  British  organizations  and  the  U.S.  Army  was  pooled. 
The  reports  and  recommendations,  which  were  prepared  before  the  meeting, 
exhibited  little  that  was  controversial  in  principle.  The  U.S.  Army  advo¬ 
cated  radiologic  service  somewhat  farther  forward  than  the  British,  who 
agreed  in  principle,  however,  with  the  increased  mobility  provided  in  forward 
areas  by  the  teams  and  equipment  of  the  U.S.  Army  mobile  X-ray  units  and 
auxiliary  surgical  group  teams. 

Tours  of  Hospitals 

In  December  1944,  Brigadier  McGrigor  accompanied  the  Senior  Consult¬ 
ant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA,  on  a  960-mile  tour  of  many  front  and  rear  U.S. 
Army  hospitals.  In  the  course  of  the  trip,  British  hospitals  on  the  Continent 
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were  also  visited.  Ample  opportunities  were  thus  afforded  for  comparison 
and  criticism  of  the  radiologic  services  of  both  Armies,  as  well  as  for  inter¬ 
esting  and  exciting  experiences. 

The  contacts  with  Brigadier  McGrigor  were  particularly  rewarding. 
Thoroughly  British  in  every  respect,  and  a  most  dignified  person,  he  was 
readily  adaptable  to  all  circumstances,  as  evidenced  by  his  willingness  to  ride 
in  a  jeep  and  his  fondness  for  U.S.  Army  K  rations.  Brigadier  McGrigor 
had  repeatedly  requested  permission  to  visit  British  frontlines,  to  offer  advice 
concerning  radiology  there,  but  had  repeatedly  been  refused.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  that  permitted  him  to  make  the  tour  with  the  U.S.  Army  Senior  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Radiology  was  the  solution  of  this  particular  problem;  he  was 
correct  in  his  belief  that  the  problems  of  frontline  radiology  in  both  Armies 
would  be  very  similar. 

On  one  occasion,  Brigadier  McGrigor,  Colonel  Allen,  and  their  6-foot 
driver  were  halted  at  a  railroad  crossing  by  the  French  woman  guard.  The 
Brigadier  spoke  no  French,  so  the  senior  consultant,  of  necessity,  employed 
his  own  halting  and  inadequate  ability  in  that  language  to  try  to  convince 
her  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  cross  the  tracks.  She  was  adamant  in  her 
refusal ;  she  had  lowered  the  guard  rails  and  she  refused  to  raise  them  because, 
she  said,  a  train  was  due  any  minute.  A  tedious  wait  was  punctuated  by 
frequent  fruitless  attempts  to  get  her  to  change  her  mind.  T^en  the  train 
had  finally  come  and  gone,  the  jeep  passengers  realized  that  the  detonation 
they  had  just  heard  and  the  smoke  they  were  observing  was  from  an  enemy 
buzz  bomb  which  had  exploded  exactly  at  the  point  at  which  they  would  have 
crossed  the  tracks  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  proceed  as  they  wished. 

A  similar  near-catastrophe  was  averted  by  a  U.S.  Army  guard  who 
refused  to  allow  Brigadier  McGrigor  and  Colonel  Allen  to  proceed  to  the 
last  hospital  they  had  planned  to  inspect.  He  softened  somewhat  at  the  sight 
of  the  Brigadier,  who  decided,  however,  to  cancel  the  visit.  It  was  later 
learned  that  the  hospital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

PROTECTION  OF  RADIOLOGIC  PERSONNEL 
Development  of  Building  Practices 

In  March  1943,  the  Construction  Section,  Hospitalization  Division,  Office 
of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Senior  Consult¬ 
ant  in  Radiology  to  the  resistant  attitude  assumed  by  U.S.  engineers  to  the 
provision  of  adequate  X-ray  protection  in  hospitals  then  imder  construction. 
The  information  induced  Colonel  Allen,  in  view  of  current  and  pending  con¬ 
struction  of  hospital  buildings,  to  give  first  priority  to  this  problem  over 
other  pressing  problems.  In  April  1943,  after  a  survey  of  the  X-ray  depart¬ 
ments  of  fixed  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  he  established  the  policy 
that  X-ray  protection  of  technicians  and  radiologists  should  be  as  thorough 
in  fixed  X-ray  facilities  in  the  European  theater  as  it  was  in  civilian  institu- 
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tions  in  the  United  States,  and  that  X-ray  departments  in  forward  hospitals 
should  approach  this  ideal  as  far  as  possible. 

The  resistant  attitude  assumed  by  U.S.  engineers  was  derived  from  Brit¬ 
ish  engineers,  who  took  the  position  that  no  lead  or  barium  protection  was 
necessary  for  technicians  other  than  that  built  in  the  tube  head,  to  stop  direct 
radiation  from  the  tube.  The  varying  standards  of  construction  were  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  utmost  importance  to  the  U.S.  Army,  since  the  British  were  doing  the 
actual  building  of  U.S.  Army  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  matter  came  to  a  head  on  4  May  1943,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  College  X-Ray  School.  In  the  argument,  which  covered  every 
aspect  of  the  situation.  Colonel  Allen  granted  that  no  harmful  results  might 
accrue  to  the  technicians  over  a  year  or  two,  in  spite  of  secondary  radiation 
from  the  patient,  but  he  called  to  the  conunittee’s  attention  the  following 
points: 

1.  Many  technicians  might  decide  to  continue  in  this  field  in  civil  life. 

2.  The  question  of  pensions  after  the  war  had  to  be  considered. 

3.  The  compensation  situation  in  the  United  States  differed  from  that 
in  Great  Britain  in  that  all  U.S.  radiologists  were  protected  for  indemnity 
against  legal  proceedings  instigated  by  patients. 

By  holding  firmly  to  this  position.  Colonel  Alien  finally  won  his  point 
and  the  committee  issued  a  statement  that  “*  *  *  in  view  of  the  special 
circumstances,  the  conference  agrees  that  the  arrangements  for  American 
X-ray  technicians  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  American  Consulting 
Radiologist.” 

Before  this  meeting.  Colonel  Allen,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Construc¬ 
tion  Section  of  the  Hospital  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA, 
had  drawn  up  plans  for  the  protective  measures  considered  essential  in  hos¬ 
pital  construction.  In  all  existing  X-ray  departments  and  in  those  to  be 
constructed  in  the  future,  there  were  to  be  partitions  of  brick  or  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile  filled  with  earth.  When  the  division  of  a  24-  by  24-foot  radiographic 
room  was  necessary,  a  brick  wall  was  advised,  rather  than  a  wooden  partition. 
Both  brick  and  tile  partitions  had  undergone  extensive  testing  in  U.S.  Hos¬ 
pital  X-ray  departments  and  had  been  found  to  be  satisfactorily  radiopaque. 
To  be  absolutely  safe,  however,  and  to  emphasize  further  the  need  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  personnel,  the  plans  for  ETOUSA  hospitals  included  the  use  of 
barium  plaster  to  coat  the  walls  to  a  height  of  6  feet.  The  plaster  was  not 
mandatory,  but  was  recommended  because  of  its  salutary  effect  on  the  morale 
of  X-ray  personnel.  U.S.  insistence  on  these  protective  measures,  which  were 
considerably  more  far-reaching  than  the  British  considered  necessary,  caused 
some  confusion  to  the  constructing  agencies,  but  all  X-ray  departments  con¬ 
structed  thereafter  were  protected  by  the  measures  describe. 

In  October  1943,  after  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA, 
had  visited  the  North  African  theater  (p.  419),  the  following  details  were 
incorporated  in  the  protection  policies  for  forward  areas  in  the  European 
theater: 
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Fici'kk  123. — Twhniquo  of  protoction  aRainst  radiation.  Con¬ 
trol  stand  bohind  iniprovi.soil  load  .s<'r«‘on.  Hecans»»  load  glass 
was  not  availablo.  a  small  liolo  was  made  throuRh  the  lead 
placed  in  the  window  frame  and  the  technician  looked  through 
it.  'I'his  was  much  safer  than  for  him  to  peer  around  the  edge 
of  the  screen. 


1.  As  much  me’iallic  lead  sheeting  as  possible  was  to  be  made  available 
for  screens. 

2.  When  metallic  lead  sheeting  was  not  available,  lead  rubber  aprons, 
which  were  always  available,  were  to  be  used  on  improvised  wooden  frames 
to  form  protective  screens  to  be  placed  between  the  patient  and  the  techni¬ 
cians.  This  type  of  protection  also  established  distance,  a  valuable  precau¬ 
tion  which  did  not  e.xist  when  technicians  wore  the  aprons.  The  w’earing  of 
lead  aprons  was  not  required  e.xcepf  during  fluoroscopy. 

.‘1.  A  protective  arrangement  of  X-ray  departments  and  improvised  pro¬ 
tection  of  X-ray  machines  was  recommended  (fig.  123). 

Inspection  of  hospitals. — A  number  of  visits  of  inspection  were  made  to 
various  installatioiis,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  protective  regi¬ 
men  outlined  had  been  carried  out.  In  July  1944,  the  annual  report  of  the 
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Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  contained  the  following  data  and  instruc¬ 
tions  : 

1.  All  X-ray  equipment  was  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  primary  beam 
exposure.  All  protection  was  against  secondary  radiation  from  the  patient. 

2.  Every  X-ray  department  in  the  United  Kingdom  Base  had  bariiun- 
coated  walls  protecting  the  darkroom,  the  radiologists’  room,  and  the  tech¬ 
nicians’  room. 

3.  All  commanding  officers  had  been  advised,  when  and  if  radiographic 
rooms  had  to  be  partitioned,  to  use  brick  walls  down  the  center,  to  protect 
those  in  one  side  of  the  room  from  X-rays  generated  in  the  other  side.  Sev¬ 
eral  such  walls  had  been  installed. 

4.  Radiographers  were  ordered  to  use  the  protection  available.  Each 
one  was  told  to  prepare  a  lead  protective  screen  or  lead  apron  at  each  table 
6-feet  distant  from  the  patient.  No  r  meters  were  available  for  measuring 
personal  exposure,  but  film  tests  were  to  be  made  routinely.  In  some  hos¬ 
pitals,  routine  blood  counts  were  also  made. 

5.  Radiologic  consultants  were  urged  to  check  exposure  and  protection 
at  their  visits  to  each  installation. 

Protection  in  Forward  Areas 

The  22  installations  visited  m  the  forward  areas  in  July  1944  had  all 
made  serious  efforts  at  protection,  though  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology 
noted  several  times  in  his  official  diary  that  the  nearer  the  front  the  installa¬ 
tion  was  located,  the  less  satisfactory  were  protective  measures.  Their  im¬ 
portance  was  emphasized  at  all  visits,  and  installations  were  always  inspected 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  status  of  protection  in  forward  hospitals  was, 
on  the  whole,  consistent  with  the  limitations  necessitated  by  their  mobility 
and  transportation  weight  requirements. 

One  of  the  best  and  simplest  of  protective  methods  consisted  of  adding 
distance  from  the  source  of  radiation  by  lengthening  the  cords  to  which 
timers  were  attached.  Some  radiologists,  when  6-lead  primary  cable  was 
available,  separated  the  whole  control  stand  of  the  Army  Field  Unit  (No. 
96085)  from  the  transformer  and  placed  it  behind  a  wall  or  protective  screen. 

On  the  Continent,  the  chief  difficulty  in  implementing  protective  meas¬ 
ures  was  that  the  original  plans  for  an  early  change  from  tents  to  prefabri¬ 
cated  huts  did  not  materialize,  and  more  individual  screening  was  therefore 
necessary.  Whenever  an  existing  building  was  utilized,  there  was,  of  course, 
a  problem  of  protection  peculiar  to  that  special  installation.  A  6-inch  Euro¬ 
pean  type  brick  wall  furnished  reasonable  protection. 

Later  Protective  Techniques 

On  31  December  1944,  Circular  Letter  No.  149  was  issued  outlining  the 
fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of  protection  for  patients  and  X-ray 
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workers  (ff).  At  that  time,  the  perinissible  X-raj  dose  per  radiologist  or 
technician  was  considered  to  be  0^  r  per  week.  There  was,  however,  no 
apparatus  to  measure  the  dose.  The  use  of  dental  film  badges  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

On  18  February  1945,  Col.  S.  B.  Hays,  MC,  Chief,  Finance  and  Supply 
Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  sent  a  letter  to  base  sur¬ 
geons  advising  them  that  sufficient  lead  sheeting  was  now  available  in  their 
respective  sections  “to  allow  a  maximum  issue  of  3  units  per  hospital.” 

In  July  1945,  the  protective  measures  established  in  1943  in  rear  area 
hospitals  were  still  in  effect.  Hospital  center  inspectors,  whose  comments 
were  often  arbitrary  and  based  upon  inaccurate  or  incomplete  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  were  requested  to  confer  with  radiologic  consultants  before  making 
recommendations  or  decisions  concerning  X  ray  protection  in  future  con¬ 
struction.  The  request  was  not  generally  effective,  though  an  occasional 
cooperative  inspector  discussed  the  situation  with  a  regional  consultant  or 
a  hospital  radiologist.  Protection  is  an  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  in 
radiologic  preparations  for  a  future  war. 

Rotation  of  Personnel 

As  the  war  progressed,  another  measure  for  protection  of  personnel  was 
instituted;  namely,  their  rotation  from  forward  to  rear  areas.  This  practice, 
combined  with  the  protective  measures  described,  was  extremely  effective. 

Of  the  more  than  400  radiologists  who  served  in  the  European  theater, 
only  1  is  known  to  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  excessive  exposure  to 
X-ray.  He  was  the  radiologist  of  an  evacuation  hospital  that  had  been  active 
in  the  North  African,  Sicilian,  and  Normandy  campaigns.  Routine  fluoro¬ 
scopic  localization  of  foreign  bodies  was  the  practice  in  this  hospital,  and  it 
was  not  unusual  for  him  to  remain  in  the  fluoroscopic  tent  for  several  hours 
daily  without  relief.  Radiologic  consultants  had  been  unable  to  prevail  upon 
the  commandiug  officer  and  the  surgical  staff  to  utilize  anteroposterior  and 
lateral  radiographs  instead  of  fluoroscopy  for  foreign  body  localization  in 
this  hospital.  In  November  1944,  after  several  months  of  the  kind  of  work 
described,  the  radiologist  was  admitted  to  a  general  hospital  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  anemia,  and  later  he  had  to  be  returned  to  the  Zone  of 
Interior. 

HANDLING  OF  RADIOGRAPHS 
Identification 

Upon  the  advice  of  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  the  Chief  Sur¬ 
geon,  ETOUSA,  in  March  1944,  directed  that  all  X-ray  films  be  identified 
by  the  patient’s  name,  rank,  and  serial  number,  and  the  date  and  name  of 
the  hospital  at  which  they  were  made. 

Lead  letters  and  lead  numbers,  used  to  mark  films,  were  easily  and 
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Figure  124. — Flash-box  technique  of  identifying  radiographs.  A.  Cassette  with 
lead  mask  5  by  6.5  cm.,  which  prevented  exposure  of  this  area  of  film.  B.  View  of 
flash  box  from  above:  Door  (a),  doorjamb  (b),  clear  fllm  (c),  glass  (d),  aperture 
in  table  (e),  tabletop  (f),  Alter  (g),  light  (h),  light-tight  box  (i),  toggle  switch 
(J),  and  guide  (k).  C.  Cross  section  of  flash  box. 


quickly  lost,  and  the  problem  of  keeping  an  adequate  supply  was  extremely 
difficult  in  the  European  theater.  Some  radiologists  used  hand-whittled  lead 
numbers.  Some  used  the  soldiers’  identification  tags.  Some  met  the  problem 
by  having  their  hospital  dental  departments  make  lead  markers  for  them,  by 
making  molds  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  pouring  molten  lead  into  them.  Con¬ 
siderable  experimentation  was  required  to  produce  a  properly  shaped  form 
from  which  the  cold  lead  numbers  could  be  removed  without  splitting  it. 

Other  radiologists  preferred  to  use  a  flash  box  (fig.  124),  which  would 
be  readily  improvised  from  materials  at  hand  (7),  While  techniques  varied, 
the  following  method  was  more  or  less  typical: 

To  provide  space  on  the  film  for  the  identification  data,  one  comer  of 
each  cassette  was  protected  from  exposure  while  the  radiograph  was  being 
made  by  a  lead  sheet  (5  by  6.5  cm.)  held  in  position  by  adhesive  strips.  The 
flash  box  was  constructed  by  making  a  hole  in  the  protected  corner  in  the 
darkroom  tabletop  of  the  same  size  as  the  lead  sheet.  This  hole  was  then 
covered  by  a  piece  of  glass,  7  by  6  cm.,  countersunk  to  make  it  level  with  the 
tabletop.  Above  the  glass  was  a  drop-type  door,  hinged  with  adhesive  tape, 
and  of  the  same  size  as  the  glass.  When  this  door  was  lowered,  the  glass 
was  completely  covered,  A  mby  or  ordinary  light  bulb  (15  watt)  was 
attached  beneath  the  table  in  a  suitable  light-tight  box  and  was  activated  by 
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a  switch  mounted  on  the  tabletop.  The  bulb  was  energized  by  the  general 
lighting  system  or  by  flashlight  batteri^. 

The  identification  information  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper  was  passed  into 
the  darkroom  along  with  the  cassette  and  placed  on  the  glass  cover.  The 
cassette  was  then  opened  and  the  unexposed  comer  of  film  was  fitted  accu¬ 
rately  over  the  slip  of  paper.  After  the  hinged  door  was  closed  the  light  was 
flashed  on,  and  the  information  on  the  paper  was  thus  recorded  on  the  film. 
The  exposure  time  depended  upon  the  type  of  bulb  used.  If  reversed  carbon 
paper  was  used  under  the  identification  slip,  the  shadow  of  the  transmitted 
data  was  much  blacker. 

The  flash-box  technique  was  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  methods  of 
identifying  radiographs.  A  single  handling  was  all  that  was  necessary.  The 
data  became  a  permanent  part  of  the  film.  The  fact  that  the  lead  markers 
were  permanently  placed  on  the  cassette  was  a  great  help  in  determining  the 
right  and  left  sides  of  the  film  when  the  usual  markers  had  been  forgotten 
or  misplaced.  The  technique  was  practical  in  both  evacuation  hospitals  and 
mobile  X-ray  units.  It  was  time-saving,  and  those  who  used  it  described  it 
as  foolproof.  It  was  so  successful,  in  fact,  that  its  use  might  well  have  been 
made  routine. 

Transfer  of  Radiographs  With  Patients 

Radiographs  are  an  integral  part  of  a  patient’s  clinical  record.  Theo¬ 
retically  therefore  they  should  be  handled  like  all  other  clinical  records,  being 
plainly  marked,  first  of  all  with  the  patient’s  name,  rank,  and  serial  number, 
and  the  date  and  hospital  at  which  they  were  made. 

In  civilian  practice,  the  handling  of  roentgenograms  does  not  present 
much  difficulty.  In  military  practice,  numerous  problems  arise  because  of 
their  variable  size,  their  ready  destructibility,  their  peculiar  clinical  value, 
and  the  frequent  movement  of  patients  from  hospital  to  hospital. 

In  World  War  II,  it  was  found  impossible  to  depend  on  regular  medical 
record  procedures  to  assure  the  maximum  usefulness  of  radiographs.  It  was 
equally  evident  that  to  handle  them  in  a  way  that  would  assure  their  maxi¬ 
mum  usefulness  and  that  would  permit  them  to  be  readily  utilized  in  the 
speedy  triage  and  evacuation  of  patients,  special  procedures  and  special  direc¬ 
tions  would  be  necessary.  In  order  to  standardize  these  procedures,  it  was 
necessary  to  issue  instructions  concerning  them  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Surgeon,  Headquarters,  ETOUSA. 

Development  of  policies. — The  problems  involved  in  the  handling  of 
radiographs  had  several  aspects: 

The  first  problem  concerned  the  large  numbers  of  films  which  had  accu¬ 
mulated  in  each  X-ray  department  because  the  patients  on  whom  they  had 
been  made  had  died  or  had  been  returned  to  duty  from  the  particular  hos¬ 
pital.  In  view  of  the  possible  postwar  value  of  these  radiographs  in  adjudi¬ 
cating  disability  claims,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  The  Surgeon  General  on 
23  January  1944,  requesting  instructions  for  their  handling  and  disposal. 
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A  direct  reply  from  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Byrl  R.  Kirklin,  MC,  Consultant 
in  Radiology,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  directed  that  all  accumulations 
of  films  be  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  90  days  except  those  of  historic  and 
scientific  interest.  Hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  European  theater  were 
given  these  instructions,  which  proved  most  useful  in  clearing  X-ray  depart¬ 
mental  files  in  preparation  for  D-day. 

The  second  problem  concerned  the  handling  of  radiograms  of  patients 
still  in  hospitals  or  destined  for  transfer  to  other  hospitals. 

Before  D-day,  hospitals  were  encouraged  to  keep  all  such  roentgenograms 
filed  in  the  X-ray  department,  where  they  would  be  readily  accessible  to  all 
who  needed  them.  The  policy  was  not  popular  with  some  orthopedic  and 
other  surgeons,  who  preferred  that  radiographs  be  kept  on  the  wards.  Cen¬ 
tral  filing  was  the  logical  procedure,  however,  as  long  as  the  number  of 
patients  was  limited  and  the  date  of  their  discharge  or  evacuation  could  be 
predicted. 

After  D-day  the  situation  was  very  different.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  in  fixed  hospitals  in  which  large  numbers  of  casualties  were  being 
received  and  evacuated,  the  most  efficient  plan  was  to  keep  the  roentgeno¬ 
grams  with  which  the  X-ray  department  had  finished,  on  the  ward  with  the 
patients.  Here  they  would  be  ready  for  immediate  use  by  the  ward  surgeon 
and  the  consultants,  and  even  more  important  they  would  be  available  for 
transfer  with  the  patients. 

This  reversal  of  policy  caused  a  certain  amount  of  confusion,  as  well  as 
considerable  criticism  of  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  because  he  had 
first  directed  that  radiographs  be  kept  filed  in  X-ray  departments  and  then 
had  directed  that  they  be  kept  by  the  patients’  beds.  The  changed  policy, 
of  course,  was  simply  another  instance  of  the  flexibility  required  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  of  war.  Adaptability  to  circumstances  was  quite  as 
necessary  a  quality  in  the  medical  officer  as  in  other  military  personnel. 

The  filing  of  X-rays  on  wards  placed  three  responsibilities  upon  the  chief 
of  service  or  the  ward  officer:  The  X-rays  had  to  be  preserved  against  loss 
or  damage.  They  had  to  be  returned  temporarily  to  the  X-ray  department 
when  the  patient  required  further  roentgenologic  study.  Finally,  they  had 
to  be  transferred  with  the  patient.  The  usefulness  of  radiographs  on  the 
ward  was  increased  by  the  requirement  that  a  copy  of  the  radiologist’s  report, 
other  than  the  copy  in  the  field  medical  record,  be  attached  to  all  envelopes 
containing  radiographs,  so  that  the  report  would  always  be  immediately 
available  to  medical  officers  when  they  made  their  roimds. 

(!!olonel  Allen  had  always  believed  that  roentgenograms  should  accom¬ 
pany  individual  patients  as  they  progressed  from  the  frontline  to  the  Zone 
of  Interior.  How  to  accomplish  this  he  took  under  serious  consideration  after 
a  visit  he  made  to  the  British  and  U.S.  sectors  in  North  Africa  in  September 
1943  (p.  419).  Even  after  a  long  military  experience,  the  British  Consultant 
in  Radiology  in  that  area,  Lt.  Col.  John  King,  RAMC,  was  still  undecided 
as  to  what  plan  was  best  to  convey  radiographs  from  the  front  to  the  rear 
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areas,  so  that  they  would  be  most  useful  in  treatment  of  the  patient  in  suc¬ 
cessive  hospitals.  All  methods  that  he  had  tried  had  serious  drawbacks. 

Colonel  Allen  finally  decided  that  the  importance  of  having  radiographs 
accompany  individual  patients  was  so  great  that,  if  necessary,  they  should 
be  tied  to  casualties  who  could  not  care  for  themselves.®  To  this  end,  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  instruction  was  inaugurated  in  January  1944.  It  included  admin¬ 
istrative  memorandums,  letters,  directives,  an  article  in  the  ETOUSA  Medi¬ 
cal  News  Bulletin^  and,  probably  most  important,  frequent  inspections. 

Only  continuous  application  to  the  problem  throughout  the  fighting  on 
the  Continent  kept  patients  and  their  radiographs  together.  The  Senior  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA,  regarded  this  objective  as  among  his  most 
important  duties  because  of  the  advantages  inherent  in  the  plan  for  both 
patients  and  hospitals. 

The  regulation  that  radiographs  should  move  with  the  patient  was  based 
on  the  practical  consideration  that  the  films  were  useful  from  the  moment 
they  were  made  until  his  treatment  was  concluded  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 
All  of  them  were  helpful,  but  those  made  in  forward  areas  were,  on  the 
whole,  more  valuable  than  any  others.  They  not  only  supplied  valuable  diag¬ 
nostic  information,  they  also  furnished  officers  assigned  to  triage  in  services 
of  supply  hospitals  with  accurate  information  useful  in  sorting  patients, 
especially  when  large  convoys  were  received.  The  films  also  presented  graphi¬ 
cally  to  surgeons  in  rear  hospitals  the  conditions  that  had  confronted  sur¬ 
geons  in  the  forward  hospitals  in  which  the  casualties  were  first  received. 
The  radiographs  that  traveled  with  the  patients  thus  fostered  a  continuing 
policy  of  medical  care  and  also  engendered  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
treatment  that  had  been  instituted  in  forward  hospitals.  Finally,  movement 
of  the  radiographs  with  the  patients  saved  repeated  and  unnecessary  exami¬ 
nations,  thus  sparing  them  discomfort,  conserving  scarce  materials,  reducing 
costs,  and  also  reducing  the  need  for  litter  bearers,  who,  as  noted  elsewhere, 
were  always  in  short  supply. 

At  first,  the  campaign  to  have  radiographs  accompany  patients  was  not 
more  than  65  to  75  percent  successful.  Oddly,  the  best  results  were  achieved 
in  forward  hospitals.  As  the  war  progressed  the  policy  became  more  and 
more  effective,  though  it  always  presented  difficulties  because  of  the  varying 
status  of  the  patients;  their  definitive  disposal  and  segregation;  the  different 
types  of  transportation  (ambulance,  rail,  water,  and  air) ;  and  the  frequent 
changes  in  medical  personnel. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


Personnel  and  Training 

Kenneth  D.  A.  Alleut  M.D. 

OFFICER  PERSONNEL 
1943 

During  1943,  the  general  and  station  hospitals  arriving  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  well  as  those  already  there  when  Col.  Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen,  MG, 
Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA  (European  Theater  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  U.S.  Army),  assumed  his  responsibilities,  were  adequately  staffed  with 
radiologists,  at  least  from  a  strictly  academic  point  of  view.  During  1943, 
the  principal  personnel  problems  faced  by  the  consultant,  and  later  by  the 
regional  consultants,  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  appraisal  of  the  radiologists  already  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  those  who 
arrived  during  the  year,  to  determine  theijt  proper  classification  and  assignment  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  abilities  (so-called  vetting). 

2.  The  orientation  of  these  radiologists  in  military  and  oversea  service. 

3.  Their  Instruction  In  the  administration  of  Army  hospital  X-ray  departments. 

4.  The  military  and  technical  training  of  X-ray  technicians  (p.  361). 

These  responsibilities  were  carried  out  at  first  chiefly  by  personal  visits 
to  hospitals  by  the  senior  consultant  and  by  meetings  and  conferences.  After 
the  fall  of  1943,  he  was  materially  assisted  in  these  efforts  by  the  newly 
appointed  regional  consultants  (p.  328). 


1944-45 

On  14  Januaiy  1944,  a  letter  from  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General 
completely  changed  the  personnel  picture.  It  stated  that  present  indications 
were  that  general  hospitals  sent  to  the  theater  after  March  1944  would  have 
“practically  no  specialists.”  Estimates  suggested  that  103  hospitals  would 
be  affected. 

The  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiol(^,  ETOUSA,  proposed,  as  a  solution 
of  this  problem,  that  an  immediate  training  program  be  instituted  in  the 
theater  to  give  nonradiologic  medical  officers  sufficient  training  to  permit 
them  to  serve  full  time  in  each  general  hospital  which  was  without  a  chief 
of  the  radiologic  service.  It  was  believed  that  the  first  90  hospitals  sent  to 
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the  United  Kingdom  without  radiologists  could  be  provided  for  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Colonel  Allen  further  suggested  that  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA, 
cable  a  request  to  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  that  all  general  hospitals 
above  this  number  be  staffed  with  a  radiologist  capable  of  heading  the 
department. 

In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  suggestions,  the  Chief  Surgeon, 
ETOUSA,  issued  Administrative  Memorandum  No.  49,  on  21  April  1944 
(7),  directing  the  commanding  officer  of  each  general  or  750-bed  station  hos¬ 
pital  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  select  an  appropriate  medical  officer  for  full¬ 
time  duty  and  training  in  an  X-ray  department.  Preferably,  the  officer 
selected  would  have  some  experience  in  radiology  or  some  interest  in  it.  As 
a  result  of  this  training  program,  it  was  thought  that  the  radiologic  service 
in  the  theater  in  1944,  in  spite  of  the  added  load  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Continent,  could  be  maintained  on  the  same  high  level  as  the  service  in  1943. 

The  general  policy  was  to  secure  department  heads  for  those  general 
hospitals  that  were  without  radiologists  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  transferring  to  them  experienced  radiologists  in  station  hospitals 
who  had  been  in  the  theater  for  the  longest  time. 

2.  By  transferring  to  them  capable  assistant  radiologists  in  affiliated 
hospitals. 

The  policies  just  described  were  also  used  to  compensate  for  the  attrition 
that  had  begun  to  be  a  factor  in  radiologic  personnel.  By  November  1944, 
the  theater  had  lost  eight  of  its  best  radiologists,  some  of  them  chiefs  of 
services,  because  of  such  conditions  as  cardiac  disease,  hypertension,  epilepsy, 
anemia  (p.  338).  and  peptic  ulcer.  All  but  two  of  the  eight  had  been  in 
the  theater  for  18  months  or  longer. 

Other  problems  confronting  the  radiologic  consultants  had  to  do  with 
the  qualifications  of  radiologists  who  had  arrived  in  the  theater.  By  the  end 
of  1944,  35  general  hospitals  had  arrived  with  chiefs  of  service  who  were  not 
qualified  for  their  assignments.  Other  hospitals  had  departmental  heads  who 
needed  considerable  support  from  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
ETOUSA,  and  the  regional  consultants.  Finally,  five  hospitals  had  chiefs 
of  radiology  who  were  able  to  retain  their  assignments  only  by  virtue  of  the 
capabilities  of  their  assistants. 

Professional  Classification 

MOS  classification.  — On  1  December  1944,  the  qualifications  of  all  radio- 
logic  officers  in  general  and  station  hospitals  who  had  been  in  the  theater 
long  enough  for  classification  were  appraised  according  to  the  Adjutant 
General’s  Qualification  and  Appraisal  Rating,  which  prescribed  the  basis  for 
determining  the  proficiency  rating  of  officers. 

This  appraisal  resulted  in  the  following  distribution  of  ratings: 

A  (professorial  qualifications),  4,  all  in  general  hospitals. 
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B  (certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Radiology),  43,  41  in  general 
and  2  in  station  hospitals. 

C  (eligible  for  Board  certification),  99,  76  in  general  and  23  in  station 
hospitals. 

D  (completed  at  least  1  year  residency  training),  74,  57  in  general  hos¬ 
pitals  and  17  in  station  hospitals. 

Other  radiologic  officers  in  general  h(»pitals,  including  some  assisttmts 
and  other  personnel  trained  imder  the  provisions  of  Administrative  Memo¬ 
randum  No.  49,  were  all  classified  as  “partly  trained”  and  were  rated  below  D. 
A  list  of  these  below-D  officers  was  constantly  kept  current,  for  presentation 
to  the  Training  Section,  Troop  Movements  and  Training  Branch,  Operations 
Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  whenever  opportunities  for 
training  arose.  It  was  later  submitted  to  the  Redeployment  Branch,  Person¬ 
nel  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  with  suggestions  as  to 
how  officers  with  such  a  limited  amount  of  training  could  be  used. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA, 
apparently  classified  radiologists  by  lower  professional  ratings  than  did  his 
counterparts  in  other  theaters.  He  did,  however,  certify  all  radiologists  with 
MOS  ratings  of  C  to  the  theater  chief  surgeon  as  capable  of  serving  as  chiefs 
of  the  X-ray  section  in  any  general  hospital.  Most  class  B  radiologists  were 
also  qualified  to  serve  as  such ;  the  latter  group  therefore  were  placed  on  the 
list  of  eligibles  from  which  consultants  were  selected  whenever  replacements 
were  necessary  because  of  attrition  or  redeplo3rment. 

It  shortly  became  obvious  that  radiologists  in  evacuation  hospitals  should 
have  an  MOS  rating,  and  a  corresponding  proficiency  rating,  of  at  least 
D  3306.  Before  these  ratings  became  official  policy,  there  were  too  many 
occasions  on  which  it  was  necessary  for  experienced  surgeons  in  these  hos¬ 
pitals  to  point  out  to  inexperienced  radiologists  instances  in  which  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  films  had  been  incorrect  or  in  which  the  condition  under  inves¬ 
tigation  had  not  been  depicted  clearly  because  of  faulty  radiography. 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  because  of  the  proposed  differentiation  and  spe¬ 
cialization  of  medical  services  to  b "endered  by  general  and  station  hospitals 
after  the  invasion,  it  became  necessary  to  classify  radiologists  in  the  theater 
not  only  according  to  their  MOS  ratings  but  also  according  to  their  special¬ 
ized  radiologic  abilities.  The  classification  and  reassignment  of  radiologists 
so  that  their  specialized  abilities  would  parallel  the  proposed  segregation  of 
casualties,  though  held  to  the  lowest  practical  minimum,  continued  after 
D-day  and  to  the  termination  of  hostilities.  These  duties  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
ETOUSA,  who  had  the  assistance,  at  all  times,  of  at  least  one  of  the  regional 
consultants.  The  number  of  qualified  radiologists  was  limited,  and  those 
available  had  to  be  so  distributed  as  to  maintain  the  same  professional  level 
as  that  of  other  specialists  in  any  given  hospital.  This  required  careful 
appraisal  of  each  of  them,  as  well  as  frequent  consultations  with  senior  con¬ 
sultants  in  other  specialties. 
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Until  6  June  1944,  the  radiologic  specialists  destined  for  forward  assign¬ 
ments  did  very  little  radiology,  but  all  of  them  were  thoroughly  oriented 
and  prepared  for  their  duties  on  the  far  shore. 

In  June  and  July  1944,  when  casualties  began  to  be  received  in  large 
numbers  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Continent,  unpredicted  and  unex¬ 
pected  changes  in  evacuation  policies  by  the  Evacuation  Branch,  Operations 
Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  brought  about  changes  in 
the  duties  of  specific  hospitals  and  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  pro¬ 
viding  specialized  radiologic  care  in  ophthalmology,  neurosurgery,  and  other 
specialties.  Better  coordination  between  all  divisions  of  the  Chief  Surgeon’s 
Office  finally  ended  these  difficulties. 

Changes  of  Assignment 

By  the  end  of  1944,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Kadiology,  ETOUSA,  had 
found  it  necessary  to  make  70  major  transfers  of  radiologic  personnel.  These 
transfers  were  necessary : 

1.  To  maintain  a  proper  level  of  professional  care  in  hospitals  in  the 
communications  zone. 

2.  To  furnish  forward  areas  with  badly  needed  radiologic  officers. 

3.  To  allot  officers  specially  qualified  in  certain  aspects  of  radiology  to 
hospitals  designated  to  receive  casualties  who  required  specialized  care,  such 
as  neurosurgical  and  ophthalmologic  casualties  (p.  347). 

These  70  transfers  were  divided  as  follows: 

19  assistant  radiologists  transferred  from  general  hospitals  to  serve  in 
station  hospitals. 

14  assistant  radiologists  transferred  from  general  hospitals  to  serve  as 
chiefs  of  service  in  other  general  hospitals. 

21  radiologists  transferred  from  station  hospitals  to  serve  as  chiefs  in 
general  hospitals. 

16  chiefs  of  service  or  assistant  radiologists  in  station  and  general  hos¬ 
pitals  to  serve  in  evacuation  hospitals  and  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  units. 

Each  change,  it  should  be  emphasized,  required  another  change  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  it,  and  still  other  shifts  were  necessary  as  a  result  of  having  to 
send  radiologic  officers  to  forward  hospitals  without  replacements  in  kind 
for  them. 

Rear  hospitals  became  a  source  of  selection  and  exchange  of  radiologic 
officers  needed  to  staff  the  X-ray  departments  of  forward  hospitals.  The 
transfers  were  difficult  to  accomplish.  Continuous  persuasion  was  required 
to  prevail  upon  the  Personnel  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon, 
ETOUSA,  to  make  radiologic  officers  in  rear  areas  available  for  hospitals 
in  the  Army  Zone.  Resistance  to  such  changes  of  assignment  was  particu¬ 
larly  notable  in  the  March- June  1944  period.  Originally,  also,  there  was 
considerable  competition  between  rear  and  forward  hospitals  in  securing 
radiologists  for  their  units,  although  it  eventually  subsided  as  the  realization 
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grew  that  rear  areas  should  supply  forward  units  with  personnel  rather  than 
compete  with  them  for  personnel. 

Utilization  of  Radiologists 

Use  of  radiologists  for  nonradiologie  assignments — It  was  the  estab¬ 
lished,  and  generally  followed,  policy  of  the  Personnel  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  to  assign  specialists  according  to  their  MOS  rat¬ 
ing.  In  several  instances,  however,  during  the  late  spring  of  1945,  com¬ 
manding  officers  of  hospitals  assigned  officers  with  an  MOS  3306  (radiologist) 
rating  to  positions  that  could  have  been  filled  by  officers  with  a  classification 
of  MOS  3100  (medical  officer,  general  duty).  For  example,  one  general 
hospital,  for  a  period  of  many  months,  had  three  radiologists,  two  of  whom 
spent  the  major  portion  of  their  time  in  nonradiologie  duties.  Efforts  to 
move  at  least  one  of  them  to  an  evacuation  hospital  in  which  a  radiologic 
officer  was  badly  needed  were  resisted  by  the  commanding  officer.  Not  until 
weeks  later,  when  their  redeployment  orders  were  received,  was  it  possible  to 
get  these  two  officers  back  into  radiologic  assignments  in  other  hospitals. 
The  radiologist  with  a  B  rating,  who  had  carried  most  of  the  X-ray  work 
for  the  evacuation  hospital  just  mentioned,  was  so  exhausted  when  the  time 
for  his  redeployment  came  that,  though  he  had  a  low  score,  he  could  not  be 
directly  redeployed. 

Radiologists  in  general  hospitals. —It  was  Colonel  Alienas  observation 
that  a  general  hospital  in  the  European  theater  with  a  daily  average  of  600 
or  more  patients  needed  two  full-time  radiologists  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  workload,  the  necessity  for  training  technicians,  and  the  importance  of 
occasional  escape  from  the  detrimental  effect  of  X-rays.  In  spite  of  the 
shortage  of  medical  officers  and  the  tendency  of  certain  commanding  officers 
to  allot  key  specialists  to  nonspecialist  assignments  within  the  hospital  or  to 
resist  demands  for  lending  them  on  detached  service,  statistics  derived  from 
291  quarterly  reports  from  125  general  hospitals  showed  that  commanding 
officers  kept  an  average  of  1.8  radiologists  in  their  X-ray  sections  at  all  times. 
This  policy  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  practice  of  the  occasional  com¬ 
manding  officers  who  insisted  that  a  single  radiologist  do  all  the  departmental 
work. 

Radiologists  in  evacuation  hospitals.— After  the  invasion  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  there  was  a  continuing  need  for  additional  personnel  to  supply  the 
insistent  calls  for  radiologic  service  from  forward  hospitals  and  surgical 
teams.  Observation  of  forward  hospital  X-ray  departments  during  heavy 
engagements  in  Normandy  convinced  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology 
that  not  more  than  half  enough  radiologists  and  X-ray  technicians  had  been 
authorized  for  them.  When  these  hospitals  began  to  function,  their  X-my 
departments  usually  had  to  be  operational  for  24  hours  a  day,  and  a  single 
officer  could  not  possibly  handle  such  a  load.  Another  reason  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  second  officer  was  that  technicians  could  not  be  left  without  super- 
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vision  for  12-hour  periods  when  battle  casualties  were  being  received.  At 
the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  firmly  established  that  at  least  two  radiologic 
officers  were  necessary  in  400-bed  evacuation  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  750-bed 
hospitals,  because  of  the  greater  turnover  of  patients  in  the  smaller  hospital. 
One  of  the  radiologists  should  be  an  experienced  officer,  with  a  rating  of  C 
or  D,  and  the  other  an  assistant  with  at  least  41/2  months’  training  in  an 
Army  radiology  school  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  (p.  30),  or  with  equivalent 
civilian  training.  Even  when  three  mobile  auxiliary  X-ray  units  were  on 
call  to  augment  hospital  X-ray  departments,  each  400-bed  evacuation  hos¬ 
pital  still  needed  two  radiologic  officers. 

Many  commanding  officers,  realizing  the  need  themselves,  arbitrarily 
assigned  two  full-time  radiologists  to  their  X-ray  departments.  Quarterly 
reports  from  12  evacuation  hospitals,  for  instance,  showed  an  average  of  1.7 
radiologic  officers  in  these  hospitals,  in  spite  of  the  shortages  of  radiologic 
officers  and  the  lack  of  provision  for  a  second  officer  in  their  tables  of 
organization. 

Radiologists  in  field  hospitals _ Assignments  of  radiologic  personnel  to 

field  hospitals  were  made  chiefly  by  commanding  officers  who  selected,  arbi¬ 
trarily,  the  man  in  each  unit  who  seemed  best  qualified  to  perform  these 
duties.  The  situation  was  difficult.  The  supply  of  qualified  radiologists  in 
the  theater  was  not  large  enough  to  permit  radiologic  coverage  of  each  of 
the  three  platoons;  they  were  too  widely  separated  and  their  work  was  too 
diversified. 

On  the  average,  from  10  to  20  radiographic  examinations  were  required 
in  a  field  hospital  during  each  24-hour  period.  In  these  cases,  all  that  was 
usually  necessary  was  routine  anteroposterior,  and  sometimes  lateral,  radio¬ 
graphs  of  the  thick  portions  of  the  body,  to  furnish  the  surgeon  with  a  gross 
guide  to  his  procedure.  The  films  were  usually  made  without  moving  the 
patient  from  the  litter  on  which  he  was  brought  into  the  hospital. 

Difficult  radiologic  problems  sometimes  confronted  medical  officers  in 
field  hospitals,  but  they  were  not  numerous,  since  these  organizations  received 
only  nontransportable  casualties.  Occasionally,  the  X-ray  department  of  a 
field  hospital  was  also  called  upon  for  a  certain  amount  of  outpatient  care 
from  neighboring  combat  units. 

Although  attempts  were  made  to  furnish  field  hospitals  with  the  most 
capable  possible  technicians,  this  plan  did  not  solve  the  personnel  problem, 
for  a  technician  generally  became  less  efficient  without  a  radiologic  officer  to 
supervise  his  work.  The  best  plan,  on  the  whole,  was  to  provide  a  field 
hospital  with  at  least  one  surgeon  who  had  some  knowledge  of  radiography. 
A  surgeon  who  had  completed  a  course  at  one  of  the  schools  of  radiology  in 
the  United  States  was  an  ideal  assignment  for  the  staff  of  a  field  hospital. 

It  had  been  expected  that  a  radiologist  from  an  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray 
team  would  occasionally  be  sent  to  a  field  hospital  unit  from  Army  head¬ 
quarters,  but  only  a  single  such  instance  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Senior 
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Consultant  in  Badiology,  ETOUSA :  On  the  near  shore,  just  after  D-day, 
an  X-ray  team  furnished  invaluable  sfervice  to  the  beach  platoon  of  the  50th 
Field  Hospital,  which  received  casualties  from  cross-Channel  boats  coming 
back  from  Normandy. 

Military  Rank  and  Administrative  Status 

On  29  September  1944,  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  invited  recom¬ 
mendations  for  promotions,  and,  on  7  October,  the  Senior  Consultant  in 
Radiology,  ETOUSA,  recommended  the  promotion  of  23  majors  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  of  37  captains  to  major,  and  of  24  first  lieutenants  to  captain.  The 
basis  of  his  recommendations  was  that  the  current  ranks  of  the  officers  in 
question  were  generally  lower  than  their  qualifications  warranted  and  were 
also  lower  than  tables  of  organization  permitted.  The  promotions  which 
resulted  had  an  excellent  effect  on  morale. 

As  of  1  January  1945,  the  X-ray  departments  of  126  general  and  43 
station  hospitals  were  staffed  by  15  lieutenant  colonels,  70  majors,  120  cap¬ 
tains,  and  46  first  lieutenants.  This  was  a  total  of  251  radiologic  officers. 

The  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA,  and  his  regional  con¬ 
sultants  were  occasionally  confronted  with  difficulties  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  radiologist,  especially  in  station  hospitals,  was  administratively 
assigned  under  either  the  medical  or  the  surgical  chief  of  section.  Some  con¬ 
fusion  and  inefficiency  resulted  from  this  chain  of  command.  There  were  no 
such  difficulties  in  hospitals  in  which  the  radiologist  served  directly  under  the 
commanding  officer  or  under  the  chief  of  professional  services.  The  senior 
consultant  had  early  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  since  the  department  of 
radiology  served  all  the  special  sections  in  the  hospital  as  well  as  the  medical 
and  surgical  services,  the  radiologist  should  appropriately  be  rated  as  a  chief 
of  service  and  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  commanding  officer  or 
the  chief  of  professional  services. 

The  confusion  could  easily  be  understood.  In  Technical  Manual  8-260 
(S)  it  was  recommended  that  the  radiology  service  be  directly  under  the 
commanding  officer  in  general  hospitals,  and  most,  though  not  all,  com¬ 
manding  officers  followed  this  policy.  The  situation  in  station  hospitals  was 
confused  by  the  fact  that  the  manual  indicated  in  one  place  that  the  radiolo¬ 
gist  should  be  assigned  to  the  surgical  service  and  in  another  that  he  should 
serve  directly  under  the  commanding  officer.  Nothing  was  said  about  his 
administrative  status  in  evacuation  or  field  hospitals. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  concerning  hospital  status  were  encountered  before 
April  1944.  There  were  few  hospitals  in  which,  when  the  matter  was  brought 
to  their  attention,  the  commanding  officers  did  not  cheerfully  concur  in  the 
policy  of  giving  radiologists  equal  status  with  the  chiefs  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 
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Rotation 

On  30  November  1944,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA, 
recommended  in  letters  to  Army  surgeons,  through  channels,  that  radiolo¬ 
gists  in  certain  forward  areas  and  in  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  units  should 
be  rotated  for  60  days  with  selected  radiologists  in  station  and  general  hos¬ 
pitals.  Rotation  had  several  advantages.  It  enabled  both  groups  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  other’s  problems.  It  provided  much  needed  rest  for 
hard-pressed  forward  personnel.  It  removed  them  from  assignments  of 
considerable  X-ray  exposure.  Finally,  it  aided  in  a  more  universal  adherence 
to  the  policy  that  their  radiographs  should  accompany  all  patients  from 
forward  hospitals  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  (p.  340). 

A  similar  policy  of  rotation  was  later  approved  by  General  Hawley  for 
all  medical  officers. 

By  the  latter  part  of  1944,  there  were  25  or  more  radiologists  who 
needed  to  be  rotated  because  of  exhaustion;  some  of  them  required  perma¬ 
nent  assignment  to  the  Zone  of  Interior.  The  attrition  rate  (p.  346)  was 
rising,  but  by  the  policy  of  rotation  many  could  be  salvaged  for  service  in 
the  theater.  At  least  12  of  the  recommended  rotations  are  known  to  have 
been  accomplished. 

Redeployment 

The  problems  involved  in  redeployment  in  the  summer  of  1945  caused  a 
great  deal  of  concern,  for  several  reasons,  to  all  the  consultants  in  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Services  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA.  These 
problems  were: 

1.  Specialists  with  adjusted  service  rating  scores  or  points  that  were  low 
within  their  particular  base  section  but  that  were  not  low  for  the  theater  as  a 
whole  were  alerted  for  direct  redeployment  to  the  Pacific  areas,  regardless  of 
their  physical  status. 

2.  The  professional  balance  of  hospitals  to  be  redeployed  was  not  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  redeployment. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  policies  employed,  some  hospitals  remaining  in  the 
theater  did  not  have  sufficient  personnel  to  care  for  the  remaining  caseload 
and  the  new  patients  likely  to  be  received. 

To  remedy  these  problems,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  made 
the  following  recommendations  to  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA: 

1.  That  all  radiologists  of  the  theater  be  scored  centrally  by  comparative  service 
scores  for  redeployment  to  the  Pacific,  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  inequities  due  to 
varying  assignments  within  the  theater  where  “points”  were  computed  differently. 

2.  That  all  assignments  for  direct  radiologic  redeployment  be  scrutinized  by  the 
Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  who  knew  of  certain  men  regardless  of  score  who  were 
too  war-weary  (and  yet  without  physical  profile  D)  to  hold  up  in  another  foreign  theater, 
but  who  would  render  good  service  In  the  ZI,  which  was  short  of  radiologists.  A  list  of 
such  officers  was  given  to  the  redeployment  section. 

3.  That  every  precaution  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  thousands  of  patients  still  in 
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ETO  hospitals,  and  the  hundreds  being  admitted,  continue  to  be  served  by  expert  radio¬ 
logic  care. 

4.  That  hospitals  be  permitted  to  treat  patients  until  within  thirty  days  of  the  time 
the  hospital  was  scheduled  to  move  and  thus  shorten  the  many  weeks  in  staging  areas. 

Even  if  all  of  these  suggestions  had  been  fully  implemented,  general 
hospitals  destined  for  the  Pacific  would  have  lacked  the  balance  and  the 
high  level  of  professional  qualifications  achieved  in  the  European  theater  by 
the  careful  appraisal  and  assignment  of  personnel  by  the  consultants  in  the 
Professional  Services  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA.  The 
officer  sent  to  the  European  theater  as  Chief  of  Redeployment,  a  pharmacist 
by  training,  made  arbitrary  decisions  on  matters  in  which  he  was  not  qualified 
to  judge,  generally  refused  to  accept  advice  from  those  professionally  quali¬ 
fied  to  advise  him  in  these  matters,  on  occasion  disregarded  telephone  orders 
and  other  orders  from  his  superiors,  and  created  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  bitter  feeling.  As  a  result,  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  professional 
qualifications  and  hospital  needs  in  redeployment,  and  many  hospitals  were 
ordered  to  the  Pacific  staffed  with  war-weary  medical  officers,  many  of  them 
radiologists,  whose  physical  condition  and  length  of  service  entitled  them  to 
return  to,  and  assignment  in,  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

TRAINING  OF  OFFICER  PERSONNEL 
Orientation 

Because  many  of  the  radiologists  in  the  theater  were  young  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  refresher  courses  for  them  in  their  spe¬ 
cialty,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  their  orientation  not  only  in  military  service 
but  in  military  service  overseas. 

AS  part  of  the  orientation  of  newly  arrived  radiologists,  the  Senior  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA,  or  a  regional  consultant  visited  them  in 
their  departments,  to  instruct  them  in  the  details  of  oversea  service,  in  mili¬ 
tary  roentgenology,  and  in  the  use  of  foreign-made  equipment  (p.  370).  The 
radiologists  were  also  required  to  attend  group  meetings,  where  they  listened 
to  talks  and  engaged  in  discussions.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1944,  meetings 
to  discuss  current  problems  were  held  more  often.  These  meetings  were 
generally  held  in  base  sections  and  were  presided  over  by  regional  consultants 
when  Colonel  Allen  could  not  be  present  (p.  355). 

Training  in  British  Hospitals 

By  personal  arrangements  between  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
ETOUSA,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Barclay,  Consultant  in  Radiology  to  the  British 
Ministry  of  Health,  plans  were  consummated  to  permit  selected  U.S.  radiolo¬ 
gists  to  receive  training  in  six  or  seven  outstanding  British  radiologic  cen¬ 
ters.  These  courses  lasted  for  21  days  each. 
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Refresher  courses  consisting  of  48-hour  observation  tours  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  tutelage  of  Brigadier  D.  B.  McGrigor,  RAMC,  Chief  Consultant  in 
Radiology  to  the  British  Army,  and  Lt.  Col.  R.  Boulton  Myles,  RAMC, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College  X-Ray  School, 
were  carried  out  at  that  school  from  December  1944  until  September  1945. 
The  officers  to  attend  these  courses,  which  were  highly  instructive  and  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  were  designated  by  the  respective  base  surgeons,  who  were 
requested  to  bear  in  mind  in  their  selections  the  importance  of  cordial  liaison 
with  the  British.  The  selection  of  students  was  excellent  and  these  courses 
aided  markedly  in  cementing  the  already  fine  relationship  between  British 
and  U.S.  radiologists  (p.  330).  Two  other  officers  were  assigned  for  30  days 
each  to  temporary  duty  in  the  X-ray  department  of  the  British  Schenley 
General  Hospital. 

The  correspondence,  directives,  and  reports  of  arrangements  for  these 
courses  appear  in  detail  in  the  final  report  of  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiol¬ 
ogy,  ETOUSA  (p.  325). 

Arrangements  were  underway  for  providing  training,  of  the  kind  just 
described,  in  Belgium  and  France  during  the  summer  of  1945  but  were  dis¬ 
continued  when  the  war  in  Europe  ended  on  8  May.^  Training  opportunities 
were  sought  in  Sweden  by  Capt.  Martha  E.  Howe,  MC,  who  visited  several 
radiologic  centers  in  that  country  as  a  deputy  of  the  Senior  Consultant  in 
Radiology.  She  found  no  opportunities  for  training  because  the  Swedish 
radiologists,  overmodestly,  believed  that,  having  been  out  of  touch  with  world 
radiology  for  some  time,  they  were  not  competent  to  offer  any  instruction  of 
value. 


Training  in  U.S.  Hospitals 

During  1943  and  the  spring  of  1944,  resident  training  was  offered  to 
selected  officers  who  had  had  at  least  1  year  of  radiologic  experience  by  trans¬ 
ferring  them  to  U.S.  general  hospitals  for  30  days  of  instruction  xmder  out¬ 
standing  radiologists. 

It  was  found  that  the  best  assignment  for  radiologic  students  with  less 
experience  (those  who  had  completed  the  6- weeks’  intensive  course  at  a  radio- 
logic  school  or  who  had  had  4y2  months  of  Army  training)  to  begin  their 
active  war  service  was  either  in  general  hospitals,  as  assistant  radiologists, 
or  in  field  hospitals.  It  was  preferable  that  those  assigned  to  field  hospitals 
be  qualified  also  in  medicine  or  surgery.  There  was  not  sufficient  radiologic 
work  in  a  field  hospital  to  occupy  a  radiologist  full  time  (p.  350). 

All  resident  training  was  suspended  just  before  V-E  Day  except  for 
radiologists  taking  part  in  the  60-day  rotation  program. 

1  A*  a  matter  of  fact,  It  would  bare  been  relatively  simple,  and  big'bly  profitable,  to  assign 
offlcers  to  take  these  courses,  but  the  officer  In  charge  of  redeployment  could  not  be  convinced  of 
the  professional  wisdom  of  such  assignments  and  the  extraordinary  opportunities  thus  offered  and 
unlikely  to  be  repeated. 
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Plans  for  Postwar  Training 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  extensive  plans  were  made  for  a  continuation  of 
the  resident  training  program  in  U.S.  hospitals  after  the  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties  in  the  theater.  A  complete  list  of  prospects  for  radiologic  training  was 
forwarded  to  the  Training  Section,  Operations  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  with  the  officers  on  it  classified  professionally  into  MOS 
categories.  Colonel  Allen  advised  that  no  officer  with  less  than  a  year’s  expe¬ 
rience  in  radiology  be  considered  eligible  for  this  type  of  training  if  it 
entailed  moving  him  from  his  station.  He  also  advised  that  class  C  and  class 
D  radiologists  from  forward  areas  be  sent  to  U.S.  Army  general  hospitals  in 
which  radiologists  classified  as  A  and  B  were  on  duty.  Because  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  redeployment,  few  transfers  had  been  effected  under  this  program 
by  1  August  1945. 


Professional  Meetings 

Theaterwide  meetings.— It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  Senior  Consultant 
in  Radiology,  ETOUSA,  that  he  could  hold  a  general  radiologic  meeting  at 
least  once  every  6  months  before  D-day,  to  be  attended  by  all  radiologists  in 
the  United  Kingdom  Base.  Because  of  transportation  difficulties,  however, 
and  the  difficulty  of  billeting  the  officers  in  London,  only  two  such  meetings 
could  be  convened. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  entire  radiologic  officer  personnel  in  the  theater 
was  held  on  22  May  1943,  at  the  British  Institute  of  Radiology,  32  Welbeck 
Street,  London,  in  the  area  to  which  medical  men  had  moved  when  Harley 
Street  was  bombed.  Twenty-two  radiologists  were  present. 

Brigadier  D.  B.  McG rigor,  RAMC,  Consultant  in  Radiology  to  the 
British  Army,  discussed  the  standardization  of  X-ray  equipment  in  wartime. 
His  talk  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  U.S.  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology 
in  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  reconciling  U.S.  radiologists  and  techni¬ 
cians,  many  of  whom  had  been  highly  resistant,  to  the  use  of  British  X-ray 
equipment  ( p.  370) . 

The  second  of  these  meetings,  for  which  orders  were  issued  for  all  radiol¬ 
ogists  “who  could  be  spared,”  was  held  on  7  December  1943  and  was  attended 
by  56  radiologists  (fig.  125).  The  chief  of  the  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  Col.  Walter  L.  Perry,  MC,  and  two  members  of 
his  staff  discussed  the  general  problems  of  X-ray  equipment,  especially  pro¬ 
curement  and  distribution. 

At  both  of  these  meetings,  both  military  and  professional  problems  in 
the  theater  as  a  whole  were  discussed  by  Brigadier  McGrigor,  Colonel  Allen, 
and  others.  Both  meetings  were  of  great  value  in  the  training  program. 

Other  meetings.— Beginning  in  1944,  the  various  base  sections  and  hos¬ 
pital  centers  conducted  all-day  conferences  for  the  radiologists  of  the  hospi- 
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Jay,  Lt.  G.  E.  Lull,  Capt.  A.  H.  Jolstad,  Jr.,  Capt.  G.  Sllverton,  Gapt.  O.  D.  Sabler,  MaJ.  C.  P.  Naldorf,  Lt.  Col.  M.  N.  Lancaster,  Capt. 
P.  J.  Faiiran,  Capt.  S.  Dann,  Maj.  B.  Santangelo,  Capt.  H.  B.  Nevans,  Capt.  H.  G.  Ford,  Capt.  J.  F.  Bowser,  Capt.  J.  E.  McConchle. 
Fourth  row:  Maj.  J.  D.  Southworth,  MaJ.  L.  N.  Vaughan,  Capt  J.  P.  Palmer,  MaJ.  M.  M.  Haskell,  Capt.  E.  Cooper. 
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tals  within  their  jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose  of  orientation  and  training  and 
for  the  discussion  of  general  and  current  problems,  as  follows; 


9  May  1944  _  Salisbury,  England.  At  this  meeting,  the  5th  General 

Hospital,  to  celebrate  the  end  of  its  first  year  in  the 
European  theater,  presented  excellent  and  instructive 
medical  exhibits  and  demonstrations,  including  X-ray 
exhibits  (fig.  126). 

6  June  1944  _  96th  General  Hospital,  Malvern,  Worcester,  England  (dur¬ 

ing  this  meeting  word  came  that  the  invasion  had 
begun). 

15  November  1944  _  53d  General  Hospital,  Malvern,  Worcester,  England. 

2  February  1945  _  Cherbourg,  Normandy,  France. 

20  March  1945  _  Reims,  France. 

26  March  1945  _  Lldge,  Belgium. 


The  experience  being  acquired  by  radiologists  in  the  field  was  reflected 
in  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  meetings  held  after  D-day  as  compared  with 
those  before  it,  when  the  agenda  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  plans  and 
policies  for  the  invasion.  After  D-day  the  discussions  concerned  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  evaluation  of  evacuability  and  transportability  of  patients  in  terms 
of  X-ray  evidence;  the  function  of  the  X-ray  department  of  a  hospital  in 
relation  to  triage;  the  morale  and  rotation  of  X-ray  personnel;  the  handling 
of  radiographs  of  evacuated  casualties  and  such  diagnostic  problems  as  for¬ 
eign  bodies  in  the  thorax  near  the  cardia;  the  morbidity  of  sarcoidosis,  a 
number  of  cases  of  which  had  been  observed,  especially  in  Negro  troops;  and 
the  possibility  of  increased  morbidity  of  tuberculosis  among  U.S.  soldiers. 

Intrahospital  conferences  between  the  various  services  proved  of  great 
value.  They  were  particularly  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  hospital  organi¬ 
zation,  when  they  fostered  mutual  understanding  and  teamwork.  Because  of 
the  efficiency  and  confidence  that  resulted  from  frequent  communication 
between  the  chief  of  the  X-ray  service  and  the  chiefs  of  other  services, 
efforts  were  made  to  avoid  the  transfer  of  hospital  radiologists  any  oftener 
than  was  necessary. 

Training  Material 

Texts  on  radiology  for  radiologists  and  on  radiography  for  technicians 
were  an  essential  part  of  training  but  were  difficult  to  procure.  It  was  also 
difficult  to  get  proper  distribution  of  those  which  did  arrive  from  the  United 
States,  and  requisitions  for  books  which  were  not  on  hand  were  simply  not 
filled. 

Manuals  and  texts. — Available  Army  manuals  and  Sante’s  “Manual  of 
Roentgenological  Technique”  {3)  were  distributed  to  all  radiologists  in  rear 
area  U.S.  hospitals.  In  May  1945,  TM  8-280,  “Military  Roentgenology”  (.^), 
was  received  for  distribution  frob  the  United  States.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
it  did  not  arrive  earlier,  for  it  proved  an  especially  useful  guide  to  technique. 
In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  standardize  X-ray  technique  in  forward  hospi¬ 
tals,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  had  prepared  a  manual  on  X-ray 
positioning. 
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Among  the  texts  purchased  for  U.S.  hospitals  from  the  British  were  “A 
Text  Book  of  X-Ray  Diagnosis,”  by  Shanks,  Kerley,  and  Twining  (5) ; 
“The  Radiology  of  Bones  and  Joints,”  by  Brailsford  {6) ;  and  “Positioning 
in  Radiography,”  by  Clark  (7).  Because  these  orders  practically  depleted 
the  British  supply,  the  U.S.  Army  shared  its  purchases  with  the  British 
Army  at  the  request  of  Brigadier  McGrigor,  the  British  Army  Consultant  in 
Radiology. 

Professional  journals  were  also  poorly  distributed.  Copies  of  Radiology 
and  of  the  American  Journal  of  Roentgenology  and  Radium  Therapy  would 
have  been  most  valuable  in  all  station  and  general  hospitals,  but  they  were 
seldom  received.  Units  in  the  field  could  also  have  made  good  use  of  these 
journals,  but  they  moved  so  often  that  it  did  not  seem  feasible  to  attempt  to 
supply  them. 

X-RAY  TECHNICIANS 
Assignments 

A  survey  of  71  general  and  40  station  hospitals  operating  in  the  theater 
during  the  summer  of  1944  disclosed  the  following  grades  and  distribution  of 
X-ray  technicians : 

In  the  7l  general  hospitals,  there  were  59  Technicians,  Third  Grade;  217 
Technicians,  Fourth  Grade;  285  Technicians,  Fifth  Grade;  and  187  Privates 
and  Privates  First  Class.  This  was  a  total  of  748  enlisted  men,  representing 
an  average  of  10.5  technicians  per  hospital. 

In  the  40  station  hospitals,  there  were  29  Technicians,  Third  Grade; 
63  Technicians,  Fourth  Grade;  108  Technicians,  Fifth  Grade;  and  63  Privates 
and  Privates  First  Class.  This  was  a  total  of  263  enlisted  men  and  repre¬ 
sented  an  average  of  6.6  technicians  per  hospital. 

The  total  number  of  enlisted  personnel  in  the  general  and  station  hospi¬ 
tals,  1,011,  represented  less  than  half  of  the  technical  X-ray  personnel  who 
served  in  the  theater  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

At  the  time  that  this  survey  was  made,  there  was  an  average  of  6.2 
technicians  in  four  (sampled)  evacuation  hospitals  and  an  average  of  4.7 
in  three  (sampled)  field  hospitals. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA, 
after  his  tour  of  forward  area  hospitals  in  Normandy,  that  the  tables  of 
organization  for  400-bed  evacuation  hospitals  should  be  increased  by  100 
percent  for  X-ray  technicians.  Many  commanding  officers,  cognizant  of  the 
work  these  men  were  doing,  arbitrarily  increased  the  number  assigned  to  the 
X-ray  department.  The  four  enlisted  men  officially  allotted  could  hardly 
carry  the  department  for  12  hours  and  could  not  possibly  carry  it  during  the 
24-hour  periods  required  when  the  hospitals  were  receiving  casualties.  Even 
when  technicians  from  mobile  X-ray  units  were  available  to  relieve  the  hos- 
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pital  technicians,  a  department  with  fewer  than  eight  enlisted  men  could 
scarcely  avoid  becoming  a  bottleneck  and  delaying  initial  wound  surgery. 

When  the  front  was  active,  after  the  first  24  to  36  hours,  field  hospitals 
which  had  only  one  technician,  who  had  been  steadily  engaged  since  the  push 
began,  often  found  themselves  hampered.  Some  commanding  officers,  who 
realized  the  specialized  nature  of  X-ray  work  and  the  24-hour  service  required 
in  periods  of  stress,  arbitrarily  arranged  for  a  second  technician,  selected 
from  their  organic  personnel.  In  the  European  theater,  X-ray  technicians 
for  field  hospitals  could  be  obtained  by  selecting  a  trained  technician  from 
the  X-ray  staff  of  a  general  hospital,  which  was  provided  with  a  numerical 
replacement  who  could  be  trained. 

Technicians  in  field  hospitals  had  less  radiologic  supervision  than  in  any 
other  installations.  It  was  therefore  important  that  they  he  of  the  highest 
calmer. 

On  the  whole,  the  X-ray  technicians  in  the  European  theater  rendered 
superior  service,  not  only  in  forward  areas,  where,  as  at  the  35th  Evacuation 
Hospital  (p.  443)  they  often  had  serious  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  also  in 
station  and  genet  .il  Hospitals. 


Grades 

A  comparison  of  the  grades  of  enlisted  technicians  in  the  X-ray  depart¬ 
ment  with  those  of  technicians  in  dental  and  laboratory  sections  revealed  a 
decided  disparity.  The  dental  and  laboratory  sections  had  at  least  one  T/3, 
(Technician,  Third  Class)  in  the  tables  of  organization.  The  X-ray  depart¬ 
ment  had  none,  though  the  chief  radiographer  of  the  X-ray  department  of  a 
general  hospital  required  training  and  experience  far  above  that  signified  by 
the  rating  of  T/4  (Technician,  Fourth  Class). 

Many  commanding  officers  of  hospitals  recognized  this  disparity  and 
used  their  headquarters,  surgery,  dental,  or  laboratory  allotments  to  provide 
a  T/3  rating  in  the  X-ray  department.  This  was  done  voluntarily  in  59 
general  and  29  station  hospitals  in  the  European  theater.  When  the  low 
grades  officially  prescribed  were  adhered  to,  the  effect  upon  the  morale  of 
these  highly  trained  and  efficient  soldiers  was  harmful. 

In  February  1944,  at  the  request  of  the  Chief,  Professional  Service 
Division,  the  theater  Chief  Surgeon  personally  carried  the  following  question 
to  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General : 

Why  does  the  T/0  for  enlisted  X-ray  technicians  of  station  and  general  hospitals  not 
include  as  high  ratings  as  other  enlisted  specialties? 

The  recommendation  was  added  that  the  rating  be  the  same  as  for  sur¬ 
gery,  dentistry,  and  other  specialties.  On  20  March  1944,  the  following  tele¬ 
printer  answer  was  received  from  Washington : 

Rules  governing  Tables  of  Organization  do  .^t  authorize  grades  above  T/4  for  X-ray 
technicians.  Recommendations  for  increasing  these  grades  will  be  initiated  by  this  office. 

Very  little  effect  from  these  recommendations  was  observed  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 
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TRAINING  OF  X-RAY  TECHNICIANS 
Preliminary  Training 

The  training  that  X-ray  technicians  had  received  in  the  Zone  of  Interior 
before  they  arrived  in  England  was  generally  excellent.  It  had  been  carried 
out  at  several  Army  X-ray  schools  in  the  United  States  (p.  30).  The 
courses,  which  were  necessarily  short,  trained  large  numbers  of  men  to  per¬ 
form  essential  radiographic  procedures.  Both  theoretical  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  was  good,  and,  when  the  technicians  were  assigned  immediately  to 
active  hospital  units,  they  performed  very  well.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Dr. 
Cesare  Gianturco  (formerly  Lieutenant  Colonel,  MC)  pointed  out  in  a  post¬ 
war  evaluation  of  this  training,  problems  arose  when  the  technicians  gradu¬ 
ated  from  these  schools  were  assigned  to  units  awaiting  oversea  orders  and 
were  kept  inactive  for  long  periods  in  staging  areas.  During  these  inactive 
periods,  their  recently  acquired  technical  ability  deteriorated  rapidly. 

That  this  deterioration  could  be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
ingenuity  was  proved  by  a  group  of  radiologists  in  hospital  units  which 
staged  at  Camp  Barkeley,  Tex.  They  had  no  teaching  aids  available  for 
several  months,  but  they  built  a  wooden  tube  stand,  which  they  used  with  an 
ordinary  mess  table  to  practice  radiographic  positioning.  This  practice,  com¬ 
bined  with  lectures  on  radiographic  theory,  kept  the  technicians  in  the  camp 
in  readiness  for  oversea  duty.  As  these  radiologic  officers  showed,  limited 
training  could  readily,  and  profitably,  be  provided  for  technicians  at  camps 
at  which  hospital  units  were  inoperative  for  periods  of  time. 

Training  Overseas 

The  oversea  training  of  X-ray  technicians  was  a  function  of  radiolo¬ 
gists  in  all  hospitals  in  the  European  theater.  In  February  1943,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
ETOUSA,  established  the  principle  that  radiography,  which  may  be  defined 
as  the  photographic  representation  of  diagnostic  evidence,  was  just  as  much 
the  responsibility  of  the  radiologist  as  was  the  interpretation  of  radiographs 
and  the  general  direction  of  an  X-ray  department.  Just  as  auscultation, 
percussion,  and  other  clinical  procedures  were  the  professional  responsibility 
of  the  internist  and  the  surgeon,  so  the  production  of  radiographs  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  radiologist.  It  was  only  because,  for  practical  reasons, 
certain  phases  of  the  radiographic  procedure  had  to  be  delegated  to  the 
X-ray  technician  that  the  radiologist  was  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for 
personally  positioning  each  patient  and  personally  making  all  exposures. 

This  point  of  viejw  was  outlined  in  Colonel  Allen's  first  aimual  report 
(1943)  (p.  325),  and  it  was  emphasized  by  him  throughout  the  war,  formally, 
by  means  of  meetings  and  conferences  with  theater  radiologists,  and,  inform¬ 
ally,  by  discussions  with  them  whenever  the  opportunity  arose. 
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Implicit  in  this  point  of  view  concorninp  the  responsibility  of  tiu*  radiolo¬ 
gist  was  the  importance  of  good  radiography.  Also  implicit  in  it  was  his 
responsibility  for  the  training  and  continuous  education  of  X-ray  technicians. 
In  his  efforts  to  improve  radiography  and  achieve  maximum  efficiency.  Colo¬ 
nel  Allen  called  attention  to  the  following  practical  considerations: 

1.  The  radiologist  must  always  be  a  better  radiographer  than  his  technicians. 

'2.  Whenever  the  situation  ijeimitted.  the  radiologist  must  spend  as  much  time  as 
|M)ssihle  in  the  radiographic  room,  giving  practical  instruction  in  positioning  and  in  the 
general  principles  and  technical  practices  of  this  specialty. 

3.  The  radiologist  must  closely  .su|)ervlse  the  work  of  technicians  in  the  darkroom. 
Insisting  that  they  adhere  strictly  to  the  specifled  timing  of  film  development  and  the 
specified  tempt*rature  of  the  developing  solution. 

4.  Whenever  it  was  feasible,  technicians  should  be  present  when  their  films  were 
read.  This  was  an  excellent  plan  for  improving  both  the  attitude  of  the  technician 
toward  his  work  and  the  quality  of  his  radiographs.  Technicians  llkeil  this  form  of 
Instruction  and  found  it  most  useful  to  have  the  radiologist  criticize  the  technique  used 
in  special  films  in  terms  of  changes  in  time,  distance,  and  kilowatts,  in  order  to  Improve 
contrast  and  detail. 

r».  Finally,  the  radiologist  must  conduct  formal  weekly  classes  in  physics  and  in 
various  aspects  of  radiography. 

The  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  seldom  visited  a  hospital  without 
spending  from  15  minutes  to  an  hour  with  the  X-ray  technicians.  Regional 
consultants  were  instructed  to  do  the  same.  These  meetings  were  always 
pleasant  and  rewarding  experiences.  Radiographs  were  inspected  and  the 
functioning  of  the  department  investigate<l  and  discusseil.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  classes  and  demonstrations  descril)ed  were  lielpful  to  the  tech¬ 
nicians  as  well  as  the  radiologists  and  that  they  played  an  important  role  in 
improving  the  quality  of  radiography  in  the  theater. 

Some  radiologists  had  excellent  individual  methods  of  training.  At  the 
116th  General  Hospital,  for  instance,  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Linueus  G. 
Idstrom,  MC,  built  a  miniature  X-ray  machine  on  panels  as  an  aid  to  didactic 
fundamental  training  (fig.  127). 

British  training. — .Vs  noted  el'^ewhere  (p.  ('ohmel  Allen  arranged, 
through  the  chief  radiologic  consultant  of  the  British  Army,  to  send  selected 
U.S.  technicians  to  the  X-Ray  Technicians  School  at  the  Royal  Army  Medi¬ 
cal  College  (fig.  128)  for  special  instruction  and  also  with  the  idea  of  over¬ 
coming  the  extreme  resistance  they  had  exhibited  toward  the  use  of  British 
X-ray  machines.  Each  course  lasted  a  week.  At  first,  the  technicians 
attended  in  groups  of  six.  Later,  the  number  was  increased  to  12.  In  all, 
79  keymen  attended.  Each  group  was  billeted  with  British  soldiers  at  the 
school  in  Ijondon  and  ate  at  their  mess.  The  courses  provided  valuable  gen¬ 
eral  instruction  and  also  brought  about  a  much  more  favorable  attitude 
toward  British  machines  on  the  part  of  the  technicians. 
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Figure  127. — Panel  demonstration  oi  wiring  and  function  of  self- 
rectified  U.S.  field  X-ray  unit  designed  for  instruction  of  X-ray  techni¬ 
cians.  This  model,  which  functioned  at  a  harmless  voltage,  clearly 
showed  primary  and  secondary  windings  and  control  and  measurement 
of  current. 


EVALUATION  OF  WORK  OF  RADIOLOGIC  PERSONNEL 

The  heavy  workload  of  radiologic  personnel  is  mentioned  at  intervals 
throughout  this  section.  It  was  particularly  impressive  to  this  Consultant  on 
his  visits  to  the  forward  areas  in  Normandy  in  June  ami  July  1944.  During 
this  period,  the  2d  Evacuation  Hospital,  for  instance,  averaged  100  patients 
per  day  for  28  days,  and  other  ho.spitals  were  carrying  equally  heavy  loads. 

Statistics,  unfortunately,  are  incomplete.  Only  quarterly  reports  were 
required  of  radiologists,  on  ETOUSA  Form  .'520.  These  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  regularly  from  hospitals  in  the  rear  areas,  but  not  so  regularly  from 
mobile  hospitals  in  forward  areas.  The  following  .stati.stics  are  based  on  the 
quarterly  reports  from  January  1942  through  June  194')  of  291  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  288  station  hospitals,  12  evacuation  hospitals,  2.'»  Held  hospitals,  and 
13  dispensaries. 

The  1,561,047  X-ray  examinations  carried  out  during  this  period  were 
divided  as  follows: 

58,202  gastrointestinal  examinations. 

12,284  gallbladder  examinations. 

22,646  kidney  examinations,  plain. 

11,796  kidney  examinations,  excretory. 
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Fiuuke  ll’S. — Class  of  U.S.  Army  X-ray  loohnicians  at  F'ritish  Uuyal  Army  Medical 

College  X-ray  School,  14-lS  May  1945. 


0,242  kidney  e.xaniinations,  retrojrrade. 

;5j7  cncephalojrraiiis). 

104  ventriculograms. 

()10  myelograms. 

'I'he  remaining  1,445,80('»  X-ray  examinalions  includtal  examinations  of 
llie  extremilies  and  otlier  areas  to  demonstrate  hone  injuries  atnl  disease,  of 
the  chest,  cd'  the  sinuses,  and  of  various  aivjis  of  tin*  body  to  demonstrate 
foreign  laidies. 

riiis  heavy  workload  was  home  in  a  most  exeinpiarv  manner,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  both  radiologists  and  te<4inicians  being  of  the  higlu>st  <|uality. 
Repealed  letters  to  this  eli'ect  wen*  receiveil  in  the  Oflice  of  the  Chief  Sur¬ 
geon,  ETOl'S.X,  fnun  connnanding  onicei>  of  both  rear  area  and  forward 
hospitals.  Entirely  ty[)ical  is  the  letter  of  ('<<1.  Ch.irles  Itaird.  .MC.  Com¬ 
manding  (4flieer  of  the  .'ilh  i'ixacuation  Hospital.  lie  wrote: 

I  never  receiveil  ij  .sin;:! . iiipl.'tiiit  .alieui  tlie  X-ra.v  service  (luring  our  entire  opera- 

lion  in  the  KTtl.  I  received  many  ciiiiipliiiieiits  for  the  servici'  rendered  hy  ('ajitain 
'I’ainter.  ilie  tecliidcijitis.  and  the  good  work  that  was  dont*  hy  tin*  nidi.  Tin*  (‘quipinent, 
tile  s(dutions  and  tin*  lilnis  nev(*r  rail(*d  to  give  flu*  desired  r(*s\jlts. 

Errors  :ind  accidents  were  surprisingly  few.  but  they  tlid  occur,  and 
some  of  ihein.  like  the  following,  had  e.\irem»>ly  .s(*rious  [>ot(*nt  i.ilit  it  s ; 

.V  recently  occupied  general  hosjtiial,  just  constructed  by  the  llritish 
with  erstitz  nuiteritil.  xv.as  fouinl  to  ha\t*  intiny  light  leaks  in  the  diirkroom 
walls.  It  was  simple  aitd  logical  ti>  borrow  plaster  of  paris  from  tla*  neigh¬ 
boring  de|)iirtment  of  orlhopetlics  to  plug  the  letiks:  ob\  iotisly  convenient  to 
transfer  the  powder  from  its  origiutd  ptiper  container  into  an  empty  tin 
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which  had  formerly  contained  barium ;  and  then  to  set  the  container,  plainly 
labeled  “Barium  Sulphate,”  aside  for  future  use  to  plug  further  holes. 
Finally,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  container  should  later  be  moved  to  the 
shelf  containing  other  barium  and  should  be  administered  to  four  men  sched¬ 
uled  for  successive  gastrointestinal  examinations. 

Fluoroscopic  examination  on  the  first  of  these  patients  was  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  because  the  ingested  opaque  material  was  decidedly  less  opaque  than 
usual,  and  more  powder  was  added  to  the  mixture.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  same  difficulty  had  been  encountered  in  the  next  three  examinations  and 
the  fourth  patient  had  complained,  even  more  vehemently  than  the  preceding 
patients,  of  the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  drink  that  it  was  realized  that  some¬ 
thing  had  gone  wrong. 

An  investigation  quickly  revealed  that  the  powder  in  the  can  was  not 
barium  and  what  had  happened  became  all  too  evident.  Immediate  consulta¬ 
tions  were  held  with  the  chiefs  of  the  medical  and  surgical  services.  In  the 
test  tube,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  was  successful  in  keeping  the  plaster  of 
paris  liquid,  but  successive  films  showed  that  the  powder  had  formed  a  gastro- 
lith  in  each  of  the  four  patients.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  obstructive  or 
other  symptoms,  it  was  decided,  on  the  fourth  day,  that  gastrotomy  would 
be  safer  than  continued  observation,  and  preparations  for  surgery  were  in 
train,  when  another  set  of  films  revealed  that  the  gastrolith  in  at  least  one 
of  the  patients  had  begun  to  break  up.  Within  the  next  several  days,  all  of 
the  patients  passed  all  of  the  plaster,  and  none  of  them  showed  any  ill  effects 
from  the  experience. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  error  that  should  never  have  occurred,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  it  is  recorded  in  this  volume.* 
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CHAPTER  XII 


Equipment 

Kenneth  D.  A.  AUen^  M.D. 

PROCUREMENT  OF  STATIONARY  X-RAY  MACHINES 

In  January  1943,  during  a  visit  to  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General 
en  route  to  ETOUSA  (European  Theater  of  Oj>erations,  IT.S.  Army),  Col. 
Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen,  MC,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  was  in¬ 
formed  that,  because  of  the  high  percentage  of  breakage  experienced  in  sta¬ 
tionary  X-ray  machines  previously  shipped  to  England,  virtually  no  more 
high  milliamperage  machines  would  be  approved  for  the  European  theater.' 
The  information  meant  that  the  many  additional  units  required  would  have 
to  be  obtained  from  British  sources. 

When  he  arrived  in  England  the  following  month.  Colonel  Allen  further 
discovered  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  then  in  Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire,  that  the  supply  of  small  X-ray  machines  was  inadequate. 
The  Chief  Surgeon,  however,  had  already  approved  the  purchase  of  337 
machines  from  British  manufacturers.  Of  these,  300  were  of  the  90-kv., 
30-ma.  type  (fig.  129).  The  other  37  machines  (fig.  130)  were  stationary 
units  which  could  produce  100  ma.  at  100  kv.  for  short  exposures.  Cassettes, 
film  hangers,  and  X-ray  film  were  also  on  order  from  the  British. 

During  March  and  April  1943,  the  equipment  situation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  carefully  surveyed.  The  survey  included : 

1.  An  estimate  of  British  ability  to  deliver.  At  this  time,  it  seemed  that 
the  machines  and  equipment  on  order  could  be  produced  by  the  scheduled 
date  and  that  200  hand-carry  portable  X-ray  machines  (p.  373)  could  also  be 
delivered. 

2.  The  attitude  of  the  Finance  and  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Surgeon.  The  attitude  of  the  personnel  of  this  division  was  one  of  complete 
cooperation  and  considerable  understaiiding  of  the  radiologic  problems.  It 
was  especially  helpful  in  procuring  items  not  on  the  T/E  (table  of  equip¬ 
ment),  such  as  those  required  in  a.ssembling  an  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  unit 
(p. 405). 


1  A  lurrey  made  later  In  1948.  at  the  X-ray  repair  depot  in  Bnyland,  revealed  that  breakatre 
In  transport  probably  did  not  exceed  10  percent,  considerably  less  than  bad  been  at  first  estimated, 
and  that  the  damaae  was  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of  poor  parklnx-  Generators  suffered  more 
breakage  than  the  X-ray  machines.  A  new  method  of  packing  generators,  devised  by  the  General 
Electric  X-Ray  Corp.,  greatly  rednced  breakage  of  generators :  when  the  same  method  was  followed 
In  packing  X-ray  machines,  they  also  traveled  Intact. 
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Figube  129. — British  SO-kv.,  30-ma.,  mobile  (not 
portable)  unit,  of  which  300  were  purchased,  was 
sturdy  and  dependable  for  work  on  a  smooth,  level 
floor. 

3.  Present  and  future  equipment  needs  in  the  theater.  At  that  time 
these  needs  were  related  to  the  preparation  for  future  expansion. 

The  high  hopes  that  had  been  raised  as  to  British  capabilities  when  this 
survey  was  made  soon  changed  to  disappointment.  Production  lagged  far 
behind  schedule.  By  the  end  of  1943,  only  12  of  the  37  stationary  X-ray 
machines  that  had  been  ordered  had  been  delivered.  This  made  it  necessary 
for  station  hospital  X-ray  departments  to  function  with  only  30-ma.  mobile 
field  units  and  also  made  it  necessary  to  establish  a  policy  of  sending  to 
general  hospitals  all  patients  who  required  gastrointestinal  and  other  refined 
roentgenologic  studies.  At  the  end  of  17  months,  only  252  machines  of  the 
90  kv.,  30-ma.  type  had  been  received.  Their  delivery  had  required  con¬ 
stant  official  prodding  by  the  Procurement  Section  of  the  Finance  and  Sup- 


Fku  ke  ir.d.  Kxamiilt*  of  Hritisli  stationary  unit  proiliioiiijr  kv.,  Itttl  iiia.  niaxiiiuitu 
for  >1,1  stH'oiid  only,  'riiirty-.sovon  of  tlioso  iiiaoliinos  wort*  ptiroliiisod.  of  tlirot*  dilTort'iit 
makos,  tin*  ptirts  of  wliioli  woro  not  intorcliatiftoahlt*. 


ply  Division.  Ollict*  of  tin*  Cliit'f  Stirifooii.  atnl  pcfiotliv  titioHivitil  l■ollI;ll•ls 
with  tin*  iiiamiftictiirt'rs  l»y  tin'  .S*iiior  ( ’oiistillain  in  IJioliolooy.  'I'lioso  con 
tacts  \v(*f(’  po.'sihlc  ln'ctittsc  of  his  close  liaison  with  the  oHici*  of  tin*  chief  ol 
the  Uatliolotric  Servict*  tif  the  Uriti-h  .\nny  Ip.  oot>). 

.''horta^es  of  etpiipnieiit  ctui.sed  hy  f.ailnie  (»f  expected  British  deli\ (“lie-- 
were  partly  ollsel  hy  rtipid  iin'reti.se  in  1’..''.  |)rothiclion  :uid  deliveries.  'I’ln* 
Chief,  Fin.ance  :tnd  ."■'iipply  Division,  OHice  of  the  Chief  ."'nrireon.  Col.  Wtilter 
h.  Berry,  .MC,  an<l  his  siiccessoi-.  Col.  B.  Hays,  .MC,  netcr  (|nesiioned  the 
necessity  of  the  X-ray  items  retpie.-tetl.  To  tlu'in,  the  t>nly  prohltnii  w.a.- 
a\ tiilahility  or  procnr.ahility.  Colonel  .Mien  hecanie.  in  elfeci,  a  int'inlier  of 
that  divi  on  :is  f;ir  as  .X-rtiy  e(|nipnienl  was  conct'rnetl.  For  his  |)arl.  he 
constantly  endetivored  to  insure  economic  timl  ellicienl  use  <d'  :tll  et|nipn\t'nt 
tillolted  to  hospitttls  timi  to  insist  thtit  all  m:iteri:il  not  in  n.se.  whether  or  not 
it  wa-  on  oHicial  F/s.  he  retnrned  to  the  supply  depots. 

Allotment.  Because  of  the  dillicnlties  of  procnremenl.  all  .\  ray  ma 
chines,  whether  st.ationtiry  or  portalile,  w(>re  peison.-illy  allotted  to  hospitals 
hy  Colonel  .Mien  in  collahorat ion  with  the  Finance  and  Stipply  Division. 
( )flice  of  the  Chief  ."'itrjfeon. 

Because  then*  were  oriiritially  not  eimiiirh  stationary  X  tay  machities  to 
supply  all  <:etier:il  atid  station  hosjiit.'ils,  and  .also  hecaiist*  there  was  such 
jrreat  variation  in  tlu'ir  (piality.  the  .S*nior  Consultant  in  l{adiolo<ry,  throiifrh 
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the  Finance  and  Supply  Division,  allotted  the  most  efficient  machines  to  the 
general  and  station  hospitals  to  which  the  more  skilled  and  experienced 
medical  officers  in  all  specialties  were  to  be  assigned.  This  meant  that  many 
of  these  machines  went  to  grouped  hospital  installations  and  to  centers  for 
specialized  care.  By  June  1944,  all  general  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom 
had  stationary  machines  of  some  kind,  and,  by  January  1945,  practically  all 
station  hospitals  were  similarly  supplied. 

At  first,  no  stationary  machines,  except  a  few  from  the  North  African 
Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army,  were  shipped  to  the  Continent,  because 
of  the  transient  status  of  the  station  and  general  hospitals  there.  By  August 
1945,  plans  had  been  completed  fo'r  all  general  hospitals  on  the  Continent  to 
be  equipped  with  these  machines  if  they  were  to  function  in  any  location  90 
days  or  more. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  FOREIGN  MAKE 

By  April  1943,  it  had  become  clear  that  in  the  European  theater,  the 
X-ray  equipment  provided  would  include  no  fewer  than  44  models  of  X-ray 
machines,  manufactured  by  30  companies.  Of  these,  20  models  were  manu¬ 
factured  by  six  British  companies. 

Many  U.S.  radiologists  and  technicians  were  frankly  reluctant  to  use  the 
foreign  equipment.  Several  plans  were  employed  to  overcome  this  attitude: 

1.  In  an  article  in  the  15  June  1943  issue  of  the  Medical  Bulletin^  Head¬ 
quarters^  O-ffice  of  the  CMef  Surgeon^  ETOUSA  {!)  the  Senior  Consultant 
in  Radiology  pointed  out  that  the  critical  supply  situation  made  it  necessary 
to  use  British  equipment. 

2.  He  made  arrangements  with  Brigadier  D.  B.  McGrigor,  RAMC, 
Consultant  in  Radiology  for  the  British  Army,  for  training  radiologists  and 
technicians  at  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College,  in  order  to  introduce  them 
to  British  equipment.  Carefully  selected  keymen,  about  12  in  each  group, 
received  instruction  in  week-long  courses  during  1944  and  1945.  The  men 
were  billeted  at  the  college  during  the  training  period.  The  course  consisted 
of  both  academic  and  practical  training  in  the  handling  and  use  of  British 
X-ray  apparatus,  chiefly  the  MX-1,  MX-2,  and  MX-3  machines;  the  knock¬ 
down  portable  and  Mobilax  90-90  “A”  and  “B”  machines;  and  Solus  90-30. 

3.  The  British  manufacturers  endeavored  to  standardize  the  stationary 
machines  ordered  by  the  U.S.  Army,  which  were  made  by  three  manufactur¬ 
ers,  but  their  efforts,  while  helpful,  did  not  entail  uniformity  of  technique 
or  interchange  of  spare  parts. 

The  hospitals  in  which  the  great^t  adjustments  had  to  be  made  in  the 
use  of  this  conglomerate  equipment  were  among  the  first  sent  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater,  chiefly  the  2d,  5th,  30th,  67th,  and  298th  General  Hospitals ;  the 
3d,  38th,  and  152d  Station  Hospitals;  and  the  2d  Evacuation  Hospital. 

4.  A  number  of  special  meetings  were  held  at  which  equipment  was  the 
principal  topic  of  discussion. 
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On  7  December  1943,  a  meeting  of  all  radiologists  in  the  European  thea¬ 
ter  was  held  in  the  British  Institute  of  Radiology  in  London  (p.  365).  At  it, 
the  chiefs  of  supply,  the  procurement  officers,  and  the  radiologic  consultants 
of  both  the  British  and  the  United  States  Armies  discussed  equipment  prob¬ 
lems  with  such  frankness  that  thereafter  there  was  increased  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  X-ray  departments  of  hospitals  and  the  Finance 
and  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon.  Similar  meetings  were 
convened  in  the  base  section  headquarters  in  the  spring  of  1944. 

Meetings  were  held  with  the  radiologists  and  supply  officers  of  the  First 
U.S.  Army  on  10  February  1944  and  with  those  of  the  Third  U.S.  Army  on 
30  May  and  30  June  1944.  At  all  of  these  meetings,  equipment  problems 
were  discussed  in  detail.  Other  points  stressed  by  Colonel  Allen  in  his  pres¬ 
entations  at  them  dealt  with  improvising  equipment  that  was  not  available 
and  with  setting  up  X-ray  departments  in  tents. 

Most  of  the  meetings  held  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1944  were 
attended  by  CWO  Claude  G.  Todd,  USA,  an  exceptionally  capable  service¬ 
man  from  depot  M-400  (p.  401).  He  made  many  valuable  suggestions,  espe¬ 
cially  on  maintenance  of  generators,  electrical  fixtures,  and  repair  of  X-ray 
equipment  in  the  first  echelon. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  shortages  of  X-ray  equipment 
in  the  United  States  at  this  time,  in  addition  to  general  wartime  shortages. 
Machines  were  required  in  far  more  than  normal  numbers  for  (1)  the  routine 
radiographs  made  on  all  draftees  and  inductees,  (2)  radiographs  made  in 
Army  hospitals,  some  of  which  would  probably  not  have  been  ordered  in 
civilian  life,  (3)  mass  radiographic  studies,  and  (4)  radiographs  made  on 
combat  casualties  returned  to  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

In  the  article  prepared  by  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  for  the 
Medical  Bulletin,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  and  published  in 
June  1943  {!),  the  critical  nature  of  the  X-ray  equipment  situation  was 
recognized.  Colonel  Allen  wrote: 

X-ray  equipment,  especially  macblnes,  processing  units,  calcium  tungstate  screens, 
metal  cassettes,  radiographic  tables,  grids,  Bucky  diaphragms,  lead  protective  material 
are  all  produced  from  critical  raw  war  material.  Therefore,  in  the  United  States, 
national  regulation  agencies  have  for  many  months  completely  controlled  the  output  of 
machines  to  civilians,  as  well  as  to  the  Army.  This  control  is  already  more  stringent 
than  it  is  in  England. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article,  it  was  explained  that  because  of  the 
strict  regulation  of  all  material  in  the  United  States,  compounded  by  trans¬ 
portation  and  shipping  restrictions,  it  was  mandatory  that  all  X-ray  ma¬ 
chines  and  some  other  X-ray  items  (except  those  that  accompanied  medical 
units),  be  acquired  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Materials  critical  in  the  United 
States  were  also  at  a  premium  in  England,  and  X-ray  equipment,  especially 
machines,  was  difficult  to  procure. 

Finally,  it  was  pointed  out  in  this  article  that  machines  which  resulted 
from  standardization  of  construction  on  the  part  of  competing  manufacturers. 
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even  though  many  desirable  features  were  lacking  or  reduced  in  number, 
were  “better  than  no  machines  at  all,”  especially  if  material  and  manpower 
were  conserved  at  the  same  time.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  “A  wide  and 
equable  distribution  of  a  usable  machine  is  preferable  to  an  inadequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  more  desirable  models.”  The  British-made  machine  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  please  the  British  radiologists  either,  but  the  only  adjustment  required 
by  both  British  and  U.S.  Army  officers  was  that  of  the  radiologist’s  tech¬ 
nique  to  the  machine  available  to  him. 

Technical  Considerations 

By  relating  technique  to  the  limitations  of  the  special  machine,  it  was 
surprising  what  good  results  could  be  obtained.  There  was  much  experi¬ 
mentation  at  first,  especially  with  machines  without  milliamperage  control. 
To  compensate  for  free  milliamperage,  the  milliamperage  second  total  was 
controlled  by  time  change. 

The  British  machines  had  larger  focal  spots  than  those  to  which  U.S. 
radiologists  were  accustomed.  The  resulting  reduction  in  detail  was  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  increasing  the  distance  of  the  tube  from  the  film. 

Lack  of  power  was  the  greatest  difficulty  that  had  to  be  overcome,  but 
even  this  lack  could  bo  compensated  for  as,  for  ir  ^ance,  in  gastric  exami¬ 
nations,  by  foregoing  the  use  of  the  Bucky  diaphra^TO. 

These  and  other  substitutions  and  imp'-ovisations  somewhat  affected  the 
photographic  quality  of  films  but  did  i  <  ^  affect  their  diagnostic  quality. 
Many  medical  officers,  however,  who  were  not  radiologists  believed,  at  first 
glance,  that  the  radiograp.  ;c  quality  was  worse  than  it  really  was. 

Standardization  of  radiographic  techniques  was  achieved  by  using  only 
the  fundamental  positions  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  manual  of  X-ray 
positioning  prepared  by  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology.  Textbooks  on 
radiography  (p.  6b  ()  were  supplied  to  radiologists  to  guide  them  in  special- 
zed  wort  o  ^  required  positions  other  than  those  standardized  in  the 
lanual. 

Only  one  X-ray  department  in  the  theater,  at  the  109th  Evacuation 
Hospital,  ut''.zed  the  optimum  voltage  technique.  All  the  other  radiologists 
voluntarily  eeiected  the  contrast  method. 

It  was  found  in  the  European  theater  that  very  heavy  development  was 
necessary,  though  a  single  specific  cause  was  never  identified.  Undoubted 
contributing  factors  were  (1)  chemicals  and  minerals  in  the  available  sup¬ 
plies  of  water,  and  (2)  weak  or  impure  developing  and  fixing  powders.  That 
the  composition  of  the  water  was  one  of  the  factors  was  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  distilled  water  diminished  the  development  time  required 
for  equal  densities.  It  did  not,  however,  correct  the  difficulty. 
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PROCUREMENT  OF  PORTABLE  X-RAY  MACHINES 

By  March  1943,  it  had  become  apparent  that  some  sort  of  portable  X-ray 
machine  was  mandatory  in  the  European  theater,  since  many  casualties  would 
need  bedside  X-ray  studies.  A  machine  was  required  which  could  be  taken 
down  and  carried  by  hand  to  wards  in  tents  or  buildings  separated  by  rough 
walks  or  paths.  Mobile  machines  were  not  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 
The  British  machine  deteriorated  rapidly  when  moved  over  cement  walks. 
The  U.S.  Army  machine  (item  96085  in  Medical  Department  Supply  Catalog, 
1943,  used  for  field  fiuoroscopy,  roentgenography,  and  superficial  roentgeno¬ 
therapy)  had  small  casters  and  was  difficult  to  move. 

When  Colonel  Allen  found  that  satisfactory  knockdown,  hand-carry 
portable  machines  could  not  be  expected  from  the  United  States,  he  requested 
procurement  on  23  March  1943  of  200  British  MX-2  type  portable  machines 
(figs.  131  and  132).  He  had  observed  the  efficient  performance  of  these 
machines  under  heavy  duty  in  British  hospitals  in  the  North  African 
theater.^ 

When  the  order  was  placed,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
machines  would  be  delivered  according  to  the  contract,  but  again  there  was 
disappointment.  By  25  June  1944,  only  60  had  been  delivered,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  war  fewer  than  100  had  been  received. 

In  fairness  to  British  manufacturers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  operating  under  highly  abnormal  conditions.  The  country  had  been  at 
war  for  almost  4  years  and  had  been  subjected  to  devastating  aerial  bombard¬ 
ment.  The  manufacturers  were  severely  handicapped  by  shortages  of  raw 
material  and  of  suitable  manufacturing  facilities,  including  manpower. 
Finally,  both  production  and  deliveries  were  delayed  because  of  the  heavily 
overtaxed  British  transportation  system. 

During  the  summer  of  1944,  another  effort  was  made  to  procure  porta¬ 
ble  machines  from  the  United  States  but  it,  too,  was  unsuccessful.  It  is 
believed  that  failure  to  supply  Service  of  Supply  hospitals  promptly  with 
hand-carry  portable  machines  was  the  only  serious  deficiency  experienced  in 
X-ray  equipment  during  the  war. 

The  lack  of  portable  machines  was  compensated  for  in  large  measure  by 
improvising  dollies  of  various  types  (p.  380)  and  converting  the  airflow  U.S. 
table  for  portable  use.  Late  in  the  war,  half  a  dozen  French  portable 
machines  were  recaptured  from  the  Germans  and  rendered  usable  by  U.S. 
X-ray  departments. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  procurement  of  this  important  item,  Colonel 
Allen  recommended  on  27  May  1943  that  the  Medical  Supply  Catalog  in¬ 
clude  a  satisfactory  hand-carry  portable  X-ray  machine.  No  action  was 
taken  on  this  recommendation  during  the  war. 

-A  dlBtinct  advantage  of  the  Brltlab  X-ray  maoblnea  was  that  they  were  built  for  60-cycle 
electric  current,  whereas  U.S.  units  were  all  designed  for  60  cycles.  The  U.S.  units  were  therefore 
Inclined  to  heat  unless  their  transformers  were  provided  with  very  large  Iron  cores.  Cycle  changers, 
however,  were  dlfflcult  to  procure  and  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  when  used. 
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Fioube  132. — Radiographic  examination  of  head,  X-Ray 
Section,  7th  General  Dispensary,  London,  1942.  The  port¬ 
able  equipment  is  of  British  manufacture. 

PROCUREMENT  OF  PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT 

As  early  as  July  1943,  it  was  recognized  that  a  shortage  of  film-develop¬ 
ing  capacity  existed  in  the  European  theater.  As  a  result,  attention  was 
focused  upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  X-ray  field  processing  unit  for  dark¬ 
rooms  (item  96115,  Medical  Department  Supply  Catalog,  1  June  1943).  This 
particular  unit  had  several  highly  undesirable  features.  One  was  that  it 
required  2  feet  of  space  around  it  on  all  sides  in  order  to  service  it.  A  unit 
so  designed  that  the  refrigeration  unit  was  outside  the  darkroom  and  the 
water  bath  inside  the  room  would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

A  second  undesirable  feature  of  this  machine  was  that  the  50-cycle  cur¬ 
rent  available  in  the  theater  did  not  properly  energize  it  since  it  was  built 
for  60  cycles.  The  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  and  many  of  his  asso- 
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ciates  believed  that  the  developing  and  functioning  capacity  of  this  unit 
should  be  expanded.  Expansion  did  not  necessarily  mean  enlarging  the 
water  bath;  it  was  entirely  practical,  except  in  hot  climates,  to  place  fixing 
solutions  outside  the  water  bath,  if  necessary. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  British  manufacturers  were  asked  to  pro¬ 
duce  150  stainless  steel  insert  tanks  of  10-gallon  capacity.  On  17  August 
1944,  160  inserts  of  15-gallon  capacity  were  received,  but  the  material  of 
which  they  were  constructed  had  been  changed,  without  consulting  U.S.  pro¬ 
curement  personnel,  from  stainless  steel  to  galvanized  iron.  As  a  result, 
before  the  inserts  could  be  used  with  processing  solutions,  their  interiors 
had  to  be  coated  with  acid-resisting  paint,  which  had  to  be  renewed  every  30 
days. 

At  this  point,  300  enamel-lined  insert  tanks  were  requisitioned  from  the 
United  States.  They  began  to  arrive  in  90  days  and  doubled  the  capacity 
for  processing  films  in  the  hospitals  to  which  they  were  supplied. 

PROCUREMENT  OF  ACCESSORY  EQUIPMENT 
AND  FACILITIES 

By  17  December  1943,  after  earlier  visits  to  the  field  and  evacuation 
hospitals  of  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army  in  combat  on  the  Italian  front,  it  became 
evident  to  Colonel  Allen  that  the  T/E  for  X-ray  items  was  deficient  in 
certain  respects.  This  conclusion  was  supported  by  an  inspection  of  the 
X-ray  departments  of  the  same  types  of  hospitals  in  the  First  U.S.  Army, 
which  was  then  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Particularly  notable  were  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  darkroom  tents,  cassettes  of  all  sizes,  film  developing  hangers,  and 
processing  (insert)  solution  tanks.  Upon  Colonel  Allen’s  recommendation, 
the  Chief  of  the  Finance  and  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon, 
recommended  increases  in  these  and  other  items.  Later  experience  showed 
that  darkroom  tents  had  to  be  doubled  in  number  and  all  the  other  items 
trebled.  This  augmentation  was  duly  accomplished  and,  by  the  fall  of  1944, 
each  of  the  Armies  in  the  European  theater  was  authorized  to  increase  the 
T/E’s  for  field  and  evacuation  hospitals  accordingly. 

The  same  difficulties  arose  with  British-supplied  accessory  equipment  as 
had  arisen  with  the  British  X-ray  machines.  By  the  end  of  1943,  there  had 
been  no  delivery  of  some  items.  At  this  time,  of  24,000  film  development 
holders  on  order,  only  408  had  been  received.  Similarly,  only  an  insignificant 
number  of  the  4,620  cassettes  contracted  for  had  been  delivered.  Most  of 
those  which  had  been  received,  moreover,  had  no  screens  and  were  therefore 
useless.  These  delays  forced  the  Finance  and  Supply  Division  of  the  Chief 
Surgeon’s  Office  to  direct  its  attention  back  to  the  United  States  in  an  effort 
to  procure  sufficient  equipment  to  supply  the  hospitals  which  would  be  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  Continent  after  D-day. 
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The  darkroom  tent  furnished  in  the  European  theater  (item  96175,  Medi¬ 
cal  Department  Supply  Catalog,  1943;  X-ray  field  unit,  tent,  darkroom; 
used  for  fluoroscopy  and  film  processing)  was  not  satisfactory  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  It  was  not  lightproof,  which  meant  that  it  could  be  used  only  under 
other  cover,  and  it  had  inadequate  ventilating  facilities.  Some  improvement 
in  ventilation  could  be  gained  by  reversing  the  ventilator,  so  that  air  would 
be  forced  from,  rather  than  into,  the  tent,  but  this  was  a  makeshift,  inade¬ 
quate  arrangement.  Experience  proved  that  each  evacuation  hospital  and 
each  general  hospital  set  up  in  tents,  should  have  two  darkroom  tents,  one  to 
be  used  as  a  darkroom  and  the  other  for  fluoroscopy. 

Grids 

On  26  March  1943,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  requested  the 
procurement  of  125  British  Lucidex  grids,  on  the  ground  that  all  X-ray 
departments  should  have  a  constant  supply  of  this  accessory  for  routine  and 
bedside  radiography.  Experience  indicated  that  stationary  grids  would  be 
expendable  in  mobile  hospitals  in  forward  areas  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  a  year. 
The  British  grid  was  particularly  durable  and  flexible  and  would  have  been 
highly  desirable  but,  by  the  end  of  hostilities,  only  17  of  those  on  order  had 
been  delivered. 


Tables 

Throughout  the  war,  excellent  and  dependable  service  was  given  from 
both  types  of  table  units  supplied  in  the  European  theater  (item  96145  in 
the  Medical  Department  Supply  Catalog  for  1  June  1943,  X-ray  field  unit, 
table  unit:  for  fluoroscopy,  foreign  body  localization,  and  roentgenography; 
item  96215,  X-ray  field  unit,  fluoroscopic,  foreign  body  localization,  com¬ 
plete:  with  table  unit).  Experience  indicated,  however,  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  if  both  tables  were  of  the  tilt  variety  and  if  each  had  a  small, 
light,  strong  Bucky  diaphragm.  Another  improvement  would  be  to  change 
the  lock  handles  of  the  movable  apparatus  on  item  96145  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table. 

Nearly  all  X-ray  departments  improvised  light,  radiolucent  tabletops  of 
plywood  or  old  plywood  doors.  These  were  dropped  below  the  table  level 
by  angle  iron  braces,  to  permit  sufficient  room  between  a  patient  in  the  lateral 
position  and  the  fluoroscopic  screen. 

The  foreign  body  localization  appendage  was  a  superb  and  sturdy  piece 
of  equipment  but  it  was  too  slow  and  cumbersome  for  wartime  use. 
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Driers 

The  drier  and  loading  bin  combination  (item  96055  in  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  Supply  Catalog,  1943;  X-ray  field  unit,  drier,  and  loading  bin  combi¬ 
nation:  complete  with  air  circulator,  for  field  processing  unit),  which  was  a 
necessary  item  for  all  hospitals,  gave  excellent  service.  Experience  showed, 
however,  that  the  drier  was  more  effective  when  it  was  used  outside  the 
darkroom  in  circumstances  in  which  it  was  impracticable  to  carry  the  large 
type  air  vents  provided  for  it. 

Experience  also  showed  that  some  changes  in  this  combination  item 
would  have  made  it  more  useful : 

1.  The  top  surface  of  the  loading  bin  should  be  completely  smooth. 

2.  The  drier  should  be  a  separate  Item  from  the  loading  bln,  so  that  forward  area 
hospitals,  if  they  desired,  could  be  allotted  this  item  without  the  loading  bin,  which  con¬ 
stituted  two-thirds  of  its  weight.  The  lead-lined  chest  (item  96205,  Medical  Department 
Supply  Catalog,  1943;  X-ray  field  unit,  chest,  film.  X-ray)  fulfilled  the  requlrmnent  for 
film  protection  in  forward  hospitals.  The  loading  bin  was  therefore  not  absolutely 
essential.  The  lead-lined  chest  was  an  indispensable  item,  especially  in  forward  area 
X-ray  departments,  but  it  was  a  heavy  piece  of  equipment  and  would  be  improved  by  a 
mobile  base. 

3.  The  drier  was  100  percent  more  effective  when  it  was  used  with  closed  drying 
racks  at  each  end.  These  racks  had  to  be  improvised. 

Generators 

During  his  visit  to  the  Mediterranean  theater  in  the  fall  of  1943  (p.  419), 
and  in  the  course  of  inspections  of  tented  X-ray  departments  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater  before  the  invasion,  Colonel  Allen  observed  the  operation  of 
the  gasoline-powered  electric  generator  (item  96060,  Medical  Department 
Supply  Catalog,  1943;  X-ray  field  unit,  generator,  gasoline,  electrical:  com¬ 
plete  in  chest).  It  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  run  for  more  than  10  hours 
out  of  the  24,  and  variations  in  gasoline  octane  content  and  lubricating  oil 
viscosity  made  its  operation  uncertain  at  any  time.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  was  that  two  generators  instead  of  one  be  furnished  to  each  unit  of 
each  field  hospital.  The  recommendation  was  approved  and  was  implemented 
as  far  as  availability  permitted. 

In  the  fall  of  1944  and  the  spring  of  1945,  many  hospitals  were  supplied 
with  central  electric  power  generators.  Experience  promptly  indicated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  each  X-ray  department  should  have  allotted  to  it,  in  addition,  an 
emergency  5-kv.  generator  designed  for  the  workload  and  with  more  versa¬ 
tile  carburation.  It  also  became  evident  that,  as  an  integrated  part  of  its 
manufacture,  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  repacking  the  generator 
since  it  had  to  be  moved  repeatedly.  No  such  provision  was  made  during 
the  war. 

Methods  of  procuring  the  greatest  service  from  the  2.5-kw.  generators 
were  the  subject  of  endless  discussions.  Distribution  of  the  power  by  impro- 
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vised  switches,  and  the  length  and  size  of  wire  runs  (table  11,  p.  441)  required 
study  and  ingenuity.  Radiologists  were  urged  to  use  central  power  when¬ 
ever  a  large  hospital  generator  was  available  and  to  use  local  civilian  electric 
power  whenever  it  was  available  in  the  proper  form.  The  field  unit  machines 
wired  for  both  115  and  230  volts  permitted  more  frequent  utilization  of 
civilian  power. 

As  these  remarks  indicate,  the  X-ray  generator  supplied  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater  was  not  satisfactory.  It  was  undependable,  inadequate,  and 
not  readily  adaptable  to  temperature  changes,  inclement  weather,  and  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  gasoline  and  oil.  Much  credit  is  due  the  radiologists  and  tech¬ 
nicians  in  forward  hospitals  and  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  units  who  had  to 
derive  their  power  from  it.  It  was  only  by  exercising  great  ingenuity  and 
infinite  patience  and  by  arduous  work  that  these  X-ray  departments  continued 
to  fimction. 


Cassette  Changers 

Observation  in  the  European  theater  indicated  that  the  cassette  changer 
(item  96117,  Medical  Department  Supply  Catalog,  1943;  X-ray  field  unit, 
processing  unit,  auxiliary  wash  tank)  had  no  place  in  an  oversea  Army.  It 
was  a  bulky,  intricate,  fragile  accessory.  Stereoscopic  examinations  of  the 
chest  were  valuable,  but  they  did  not  justify  the  weight  and  fragility  of  a 
plate  changer,  which  could  have  been  replaced  by  a  sturdy  single  upright 
cassette  holder.  Most  hospitals  improvised  this  type  of  equipment. 

Illuminators 

The  experience  in  the  European  theater  showed  that  glass  front  radio- 
graphic  illuminators  of  the  fluorescent  type  (item  60400,  Medical  Department 
Supply  Catalog,  1943;  illuminator,  radiographic:  used  singly  or  in  batteries 
of  two  or  more  for  viewing  films  up  to  14  by  17  inches)  were  valuable  and, 
in  spite  of  breakage,  were  justified  in  the  equipment  of  oversea  armies.  In 
addition,  a  collapsible  illuminator,  with  a  rolled,  flexible  light  diffusion 
screen  should  have  been  provided.  This  type  of  screen  was  found  among 
captured  German  equipment  (p.  398). 

IMPROVISED  EQUIPMENT 

Even  before  the  combat  experience  in  the  European  theater,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of,  and  necessity  for,  improvising  radiologic  equipment  to  meet  par¬ 
ticular  situations  in  wartime  were  clearly  evident.  Beginning  in  1942  and 
continuing  until  the  end  of  the  war,  many  pieces  of  X-ray  accessory  appara¬ 
tus  were  improvised.  Those  which  proved  most  practical  were  described  in 
chain  letters  that  were  passed  from  hospital  to  hospital.  Whenever  prac- 
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tical,  models  of  the  items  accompanied  the  descriptive  letters.  If  the  models 
were  too  large  to  be  circulated,  photographs  and  designs  were  enclosed. 

This  plan  worked  very  well  in  1943.  By  1944,  there  were  too  many 
hospital  units  in  the  theater  for  it  to  be  continued,  and  other  methods  of  dis¬ 
seminating  information  had  to  be  employed.  The  improvised  items  were 
discussed  at  various  meetings  and  conferences,  and  details  concerning  some 
of  them  were  published  in  the  theater  medical  bulletin.  Information  con¬ 
cerning  them  was  also  disseminated  by  word  of  mouth  by  the  Senior  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Radiology  and  by  the  regional  consultants. 

Personnel  of  ordnance  units  could  always  be  relied  upon  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  in  turning  and  joining  improvised  X-ray  equipment  made  of  metal. 

The  important  items  of  equipment  which  were  improvised  are  described 
in  this  chapter.  The  information,  and  the  inferences  permissible  from  it, 
should  furnish  useful  guidance  in  planning  equipment  for  Army  hospital 
X-ray  departments  and  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  units  in  preparation  for  a 
future  war. 

Compression  band. — ^When  the  patient  was  examined  on  the  litter  (a 
practice  found  increasingly  useful  as  the  war  progressed,  both  to  spare  him 
and  to  conserve  manpower  in  the  X-ray  department),  immobility  was 
improved  by  the  use  of  a  compression  band.  This  was  improvised  by  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  litter  poles  the  metallic  supports  from  the  cables  of  Picker  field 
unit  No.  9620500  and  fastening  them  to  a  flannel  band.  Wooden  blocks  were 
used  for  fixation  and  adjustment. 

Vertical  cassette  holders. — Adjustable  wooden  frames  were  used  by  many 
radiologists  to  improvise  vertical  cassette  holders.  Some  attached  a  plywood 
tunnel  to  the  back  of  the  fluoroscopic  screen  of  the  British  Solus  table,  about 
100  of  which  were  used  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Another  excellent  holder  was 
made  by  attaching  a  simple  metal  frame  to  the  vertical  carriage  of  the  Picker 
field  unit  (fig.  133). 

Vertical  fluoroscope. — The  airflow  X-ray  unit  (item  No.  96215)  was  de¬ 
signed  for  radiography  and  fluoroscopy  in  the  horizontal  position.  It  was 
readily  converted  for  vertical  fluoroscopy  and  radiography  by  resting  it  on 
one  end  and  adding  appropriate  pulleys  and  counterweights.  The  improvi¬ 
sation  was  suggested  by  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Joseph  G.  S.  Weber,  MC; 
Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Robert  L.  Scanlon,  MC;  and  Sgt.  J.  O.  Plenger,  at  the 
196th  General  Hospital. 

Portable  X-ray  machines. — Portable  X-ray  machines,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned  (p.  373),  were  not  available  in  the,  theater,  but  bedside  examination 
was  often  necessary.  Excessive  and  harmful  vibration  was  inevitable  when 
small-wheeled  units  were  pushed  for  long  distances,  often  over  rough  ground. 
The  problem  would  have  been  at  least  partly  solved  if  the  new  type  units 
(Nos.  9608510  and  609010),  with  large  pneumatic  wheels,  had  become  avail¬ 
able  in  sufficient  numbers  early  enough  for  universal  distribution.  They  did 
not.  The  difficulty  was  therefore  met  by  placing  the  machines  in  use  on  dol- 
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Fiovbb  133. — Improvised  vertical  cassette  boider.  A,  B.  Diagrams  showing 
metal  bars  added  to  Army  field  unit  on  vertical  carriage  of  mobile  base.  C. 
Practice  demonstration  of  improvised  equipment  in  tented  hospital  (27th 
Evacuation  Hospital),  France. 


lies  with  large  pneumatic  wheels  obtained  from  litters  or  wheelbarrows  (fig. 
134).  When  the  airflow  machine  (No.  96215)  was  used  as  a  portable  unit, 
frames  such  as  freight  dollies  facilitated  the  transportation  of  the  head  and 
control  stand  to  the  bedside,  as  suggested  by  Lt.  Col.  Manuel  Horwitz,  MC, 
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Fiqube  134. — Improvised  method  of  increased  port¬ 
ability  of  X-ray  equipment  A.  Front  view  of  Army 
field  unit  mounted  on  equipment  constructed  by 
Quartermaster,  Third  Echelon  Motor  Maintenance 
Unit,  from  scraps  of  angle  iron,  round  steel  stock, 
and  sheet  steel.  The  two  large  rubber-tired  wheels 
were  taken  from  ^ledical  Supply  Item  No.  99175  and 
the  rear  wheel  from  a  wheelbarrow.  B.  Machine 
viewed  from  rear. 

and  Capt.  Harrison  F.  Harbach,  MC  (fig.  135).  Other  methods  of  making 
portable  units  were  also  devised  (fig.  136). 

In  spite  of  all  the  ingenuity  manifested,  no  improvisation  proved  effi¬ 
cient  enough  to  replace  a  true  knockdown,  hand-carry  portable  X-ray  ma¬ 
chine.  Each  general,  station,  and  evacuation  hospital,  and  each  au.xiliary 
mobile  X-ray  unit,  should  have  had  one.  Even  when  the  large  pneumatic¬ 
wheeled  field  unit  was  brought  to  the  bed,  it  often  could  not  be  moved  close 
enough  to  it  for  satisfactory  use. 

Tube  rail  platform. — To  insure  parallelism  between  mobile  X-ray  ma¬ 
chines  and  radiographic  tables,  old  bedrails  (fig.  137)  or  other  metal  or 
Wix)den  tracks  were  placed  under  the  wheels.  This  device  also  eased  the 
movement  of  the  machine  on  a  rough  floor  or  on  bare  ground.  On  some 
occasions,  when  a  larger  surface  was  desired,  wooden  platforms  (fig.  138) 
were  constructed  and  placed  alongside  the  X-ray  tables;  a  surface  was  thus 
provided  on  which  the  machines  could  be  maneuvered.  Some  radiologists 
thought  that  these  platforms  were  more  useful  than  tracks,  in  that,  without 
moving  the  patient,  they  made  it  possible  to  take  lateral  radiographs  of  both 
extremities. 

Tube  adapters.— Tube  adapters  for  cystoscopic  tables  were  improvised 
by  cutting  pieces  of  5-sheet  plywood  ar  ^  fastening  them  to  the  tube  arms 
and  the  tubes.  Some  adapters  were  constructed  of  metal  by  personnel  from 
the  hospital  utilities  section  or  nearby  ordnance  shops. 
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Fioi  hk  13;').-  Airflow  X-ray  unit  roiivorfod  to  use  as  portable  bedside  unit. 
A.  Machine  placed  on  ordinary  warehouse  liamllruck  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  balanced  iinit,  easily  transported  ov«'r  rou;:h  jrround  from  ward  to 
ward.  Wooden  frame,  supplied  with  small  casters  readily  obtaiiu'd  from  other 
equipment,  wiis  liuill  .arouml  b.ase  of  ma<'hine.  K.  Converted  mtichine  in  us»t  at 
bedside.  Not»‘  that  body  of  truck  is  low  enough  to  tit  under  bed. 


Cones.--The  cone.s  issiiod  to  mobile  X-ray  field  iiiiit.s  were  not  .small 

eiioijoli  lor  sinus  or  mastoid  radioprraphy.  Many  wen*  therefore  improvi.<ed 
from  stove  or  water  pipes,  shell  ca.ses,  or  bti/ookas.  M'hen  two  or  inort*  staiitl- 
:ird  cones  of  Army  field  unit  Xo.  were  available,  an  ellicient  cone  could 

be  niiule  by  joininof  tliem  tojxether  with  sohler  or  tidhesive  t:ipe  ( li<r.  loH). 

Serialojiraphs.  - Sever:!  1  types  of  serial  ;r:istric  r;idioi:raphs  were  imide 
possible  by  :i  simple  improvisation,  the  u.^e  of  the  principle  of  le:id-covered 
tunnels  (ficr.  140).  'I’he  radio^r:i[)hs  coidtl  be  t:iken  in  eith(*r  the  uprijxht  or 
prone  |)osition.  Tliis  lechnitpie  was  useful  only  in  hospittils  with  machines 
poweiTid  enouirh  to  nmke  the  e.\j)osures  in  .sec.  or  less.  Kx:imin:it ion  of 

tlie  stoimicli  was  disconrajxed  in  ho.spilals  in  which  tlu're  w(‘re  only  low- 

))owered  m;ichines.  t'olouel  Allen  constantly  emph.asized  tluit  ivtetit crelio- 

iri:ims  of  the  stomach  should  be  made  without  jrrid  or  Hucky  di:iphra;^m; 
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Kku’kk  13(5.  Dolly  usod  to  incroase  portability  of  MX-2  Watson 
portable  unit.  A.  Front  view.  H.  Side  view. 


when  they  were  employeth  no  machines  were  available  snllicient ly  powerful 
to  slop  motion  of  the  m!ir<;ins  of  the  stomach  bv  *  j,,  sec.  e.xposure. 

Sinus  boards.— Sinus  e.xamination  was  facilitated  by  usin^  the  Sweet 
localizer  tunnel  as  an  anjrle  board  after  two  of  its  lesjs  had  been  removed. 
Another  sinus  improvisation.  su<rgested  by  Lt.  Col.  Karl  11.  Cray,  .MC,  at 
the  odth  General  Hospital,  was  the  substitutioit  of  a  cassette  holder  for  the 
fluoroscopic  screen  of  the  Army  field  table  No.  1)0115  (Hff-  I'll)-  plsu) 

permitted  radiograjihy  of  the  heatl  in  all  positions  at  a  lixed  focal  film  dis¬ 
tance.  It  was  thought  that  this  improvisation  would  also  provide  a  simple 
techniipie  for  encephalographic  studies  in  oversea  neurf)surgi(‘al  centers. 

Illuminators. — Several  types  of  illuminators  were  improvised  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  inadequate  supply  of  these  nece.<sary  items.  One  of  them  (tig.  ll‘J), 
made  at  the  -Jd  General  Hospital  by  ('apt.  (later  Maj.l  Baird  1).  day,  MC 
(J).  was  particularly  practical  because  it  did  not  reipiire  glass  as  the  light- 
ditfusing  surface  and  it  could  lie  built  with  available  lumber,  'fhis  same 
basic  design  could  also  be  usetl  as  a  folding  illuminator. 

1  he  entire  inside  surface  of  the  illuminator,  which  was  painted  a  flat 
white,  was  illuminated  by  an  indire<*t  source,  'fhe  surface  rellected  the  light 
dill’u.sely  through  the  fdm  and  provided,  in  him.  a  bright  blank  surface 
against  which  the  image  stood  out  clearly. 

'fhe  sloping  back  of  the  illuminator  was  the  main  deflecting  surface. 
I  wo  incandescent  bulbs  (50  to  (50  watts),  mounted  high  in  tin*  view  box,  with 
a  5  inch  bailie  to  protect  the  viewer's  eyes,  provided  the  main  source  of  li<rht. 
Two  -tt-inch  holes  drilled  high  in  the  sloifmg  back,  near  the  light  bulbs, 
provided  ventilation  but  did  not  cause  glare.  Supports  for  snspendini;  the 
film  were  mounted  near  the  lower  e«lge  of  the  bailie.  The  entire  item  stood 
'J‘2  inches  high  and  was  15  inches  wide  ami  0  inches  deep. 

Auxiliary  drying  equipment.--l»ractically  all  .\-ray  departments  needed 
additional  film-drying  capacity.  The  ilrier  provided  by  the  .\rmv  did  not 
alTord  the  necessary  space  to  keep  abreast  of  the  volume  of  radiographv 
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Fiqubk  137. — Bedrails  used  with  atson  or  Solus  X-ray  units. 


necessary  in  active  warfare.  It  was  the  usual  practice  to  place  a  box  or 
frame  at  one  end  of  the  Army  field  drier,  so  that  films  could  be  dried  by 
inflowing  or  outflowing  air  (fig.  143).  If  still  more  drying  space  was 
needed,  as  it  often  was  in  time  of  stress,  films  were  hung  on  wires,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Col.  Charles  L.  Baird,  MC,  Commanding  Oflicer  of  the  5th  Evacu¬ 
ation  Hospital.  The  large  air  conduits  in  and  out  of  the  Army  drier  short¬ 
ened  drying  time  but  were  too  bulky  for  field  use.  In  addition,  it  was  found 
that  films  dried  much  more  rapidly  by  improvised  techniques  than  in  the 
drier  itself. 

When  Colonel  Baird  was  asked,  in  March  1959,  for  additional  details 
about  this  improvisation,  he  replied :  “I  recall  ordinary  cord  being  run  from 
pole  to  pole  or  tree  to  tree  and  films  clipped  on  to  dry.  They  were  waving 
in  the  air,  and  they  curved  a  little  bit,  but  Tainter  [Capt.  Eugene  G.  Tainter, 
MC]  flattened  them  out  somewhow;  I  suppose  his  technicians  used  boards.” 

Headrests.— Several  types  of  headrests  were  improvised  for  lateral 
radiography  of  the  cervical  spine  (fig.  144).  Their  use  to  immobilize  the 
head  made  the  difference  between  radiographs  of  average  quality  and  supe¬ 
rior  films  which  showed  minute,  easily  overlooked,  pathologic  conditions. 
One  of  these  headrests,  made  for  use  with  the  standard  cassette  changer, 
consisted  of  two  triangular  pieces  of  wood  that  fitted  into  the  slides  of  the 
changer  and  could  be  adjusted  to  the  patient's  head.  Some  radiologists 
simply  inserted  a  pillow  between  the  patient’s  head  and  the  cassette. 

Stereoscope. — Stereoscopes  were  improvised  in  several  ways.  One  was 
made  by  attaching  mirrors  to  a  sliding  block  between  two  illuminators  (fig. 
145).  A  hand  stereoscope  was  made  by  using  a  set  of  four  mirrors.  An 
excellent  stereoscope  was  designed  by  Lt.  Col.  Harry  A.  Miller,  MC,  at  the 
159th  General  Hospital. 
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Figube  138. — Wooden  platform  built  to  use  with  Army  field  unit. 


Motor-driven  Bucky  diaphragm. — The  upright  Bucky  diaphragm  de¬ 
vised  by  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  James  B.  Haworth,  MC,  at  the  46th  General 
Hospital  proved  valuable  for  special  studies  on  patients  who  could  not  be 
positioned  in  the  usual  manner  on  the  X-ray  table  (fig.  146).  It  was  made 
from  an  Army  field  unit  grid,  of  the  type  supplied  with  the  Army  field 
X-ray  table  units,  and  a  6-volt  motor  from  an  electric  windshield  wiper. 
The  completed  item,  including  the  batteries  which  furnished  motive  power 
for  the  grid,  weighed  25  pounds.  It  measured  20  by  24  by  5  inches,  and  was 
entirely  self-contained.  It  was  used  either  on  an  ordinary  table,  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  or  vertically,  suspended  on  a  pair  of  guide  rails  and  counter¬ 
balanced  for  ease  of  operation. 

The  apparatus  included  an  auxiliary  circuit  designed  to  light  a  small 
flashlight  bulb  when  the  diaphragm  was  in  operation  and  to  extinguish  it 
when  the  apparatus  was  cocked.  The  light  served  as  a  warning  signal  only. 
It  was  necessary,  since  the  mechanism  was  completely  enclosed,  to  prevent 
exposures  on  the  reverse  travel  of  the  Bucky,  which  was  somewhat  uneven. 
On  normal  travel,  the  Bucky  moved  smoothly  and  did  not  make  gridlines. 
A  simple  set  of  contacts,  which  varied  the  voltage  supplied  to  the  motor, 
regulated  the  speed  of  travel.  The  return  of  the  Bucky  was  at  a  constant 
speed,  regardless  of  the  setting  used  on  the  radiographic  travel. 
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Fioube  139. — ^Auxiliary  cones.  A.  Cones  held 
together  by  adhesive  tape.  B.  Same,  with  wire 
rim  soldered  to  2-lnch  pipe:  Solder  (a),  and 
wire  rim  soldered  to  pipe  (b). 


The  components  of  this  useful  piece  of  apparatus  demonstrate  that  it 
required  ingenuity  rather  than  elaborate  materials  to  construct  the  impro¬ 
vised  X-ray  equipment  used  in  World  War  II.  In  addition  to  the  grid  and 
motor,  the  necessary  materials  included;  a  set  of  bronze  gears  from  a  dis- 
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PiQxmE  140. — Improvised  serialograph  for  serial  gastric  radiography.  Four 
exposures  were  made  by  8-  by  10-inch  cassette  in  Sweet  localizer  tray.  Materials 
consisted  of  sheet  lead  on  3-ply  plywood. 


carded  field  telephone;  a  shaft  %  by  18  inches;  two  sheets  of  Masonite  or 
plywood,  20  by  24  inches;  a  sheet  of  aluminum  or  sheet  metal,  24  by  24 
inches;  a  single-pole,  double-throw  switch;  a  small  solenoid  relay  from  a 
doorbell  buzzer;  a  rotating  solenoid  switch,  obtainable  from  any  clock  oper¬ 
ating  on  direct  current;  a  piece  of  oak  1  by  4I/2  by  88  inches;  and  small 
hardware,  such  as  wood  screws,  small  bolts  and  nuts,  and  sheet  brass. 

When  Major  Haworth  was  queried,  15  years  after  the  war,  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  foregoing  description  of  his  motor-driven  grid  and  was 
also  asked  how  he  obtained  the  necessary  windshield  wipers,  he  replied: 

Your  recollection  concerning  the  motor-driven  grids  installed  In  two  of  my  nine  army 
flelcl  units  In  the  46th  General  Hospital  at  Besangon,  France,  Is  very  nearly  correct. 
The  first  such  unit  was  actually  developed  while  we  were  located  In  the  hospital  center 
near  Oran,  Algeria,  about  February  1944.  The  second  unit  was  made  at  Besangon,  about 
September,  1944.  The  windshield-wiper  motors,  of  French  manufacture,  appeared  mys¬ 
teriously  in  the  department,  on  each  occasion,  one  or  two  days  after  I  had  mentioned 
casually  the  need  for  such  a  motor.  I  suspect  that  I  was  wise  in  failing  to  inquire  into 
the  source  from  which  the  motors  were  procured.  It  is  probably  a  coincidence  that  one 
of  my  sergeants  (T.  Sgt.  Walter  Radtke)  was  famous  throughout  the  46th  General 
Ilospitai  for  his  skill  in  the  exercise  of  that  useful  military  maneuver  known  as  the 
Moonlight  Requisition. 

Other  improvisations. — Among  the  other  useful  improvisations  in  the 
theater  were  protractors  of  simple  design  to  denote  the  angulation  of  radio- 
graphic  tubes  (fig.  147),  film  trimmers  to  round  comers  of  radiographs 
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FiouBE  141. — Adaptation  of  Army  field  unit  for  examination  of  paranasal 
sinuses  by  substitution  of  cassette  bolder  for  fiuoroscopic  screen.  A.  Front 
view,  showing  right  angle  iron  strips  welded  into  frame  sized  to  fit  8-  by 
10-inch  cassette.  Frame  is  welded  to  hollow  metal  tube  which  supports  it ; 
cassette  is  held  in  place  by  spring  clips.  B.  Rear  view.  C.  Device  attached 
to  field  table,  after  fiuoroscopic  screen  has  been  removed.  Note  head 
clamp  attached  to  supporting  column.  D.  Patient  in  Waters  position. 
E.  Patient  positioned  for  examination  of  frontal  sinuses. 


(fig.  148),  a  technique  of  producing  duplicate  films  for  teaching  purposes, 
and  laminographs  of  various  types.® 

A  During  the  preparation  of  thia  volume,  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  (formerly  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
MC)  Burton  W.  Trask  contained,  among  other  items,  a  list  of  improvisations  be  had  personally 
participated  in.  The  pertinent  portions  of  the  letter  are  appended,  to  Illustrate  what  one  officer's 
ingenuity  could  accomplish  in  the  absence  of  conventional  items ; 

1.  We  were  about  to  open  an  X-ray  department  in  England.  Our  lead  letters  bad  been 
bartered  to  another  hospital  for  something,  I  know  not  what.  I  had  in  my  X-ray  Dept,  a  Chicago 
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Figure  142. — Improvised  plywood 
illuminator  made  without  glass.  Re¬ 
flector  surface  of  plywood  is  covered 
with  white  enamel  (2).  A.  Details 
of  construction.  B.  Illuminator  in 
use. 


commercial  artist  and  window-trimmer.  I  told  him  to  design  some  lead  letters  and  numerals  and 
make  patterns  and  all  of  the  men  would  spend  the  remaining  time  making  lend  letters  and  numer¬ 
als  until  the  hospital  opened.  The  It's  and  L’s  were  to  be  extra  large.  We  did  accomplish  that 
feat.  At  that  time  there  were  no  extra  large  lead  numbers  and  letters  In  the  UK  [United  King¬ 
dom].  Today  they  still  use  the  same  large  R’s  and  L’s  in  the  service.  Up  to  that  time  all  had 
been  small. 

2.  We  also  made  a  pass  box  to  take  cassettes  in  and  out  of  the  darkroom  without  turning  on 
the  lights.  I  had  them  labeled  In  Ejrfiosrd  and  Out  uncxpoHcd.  That  idea  Is  used  today. 

3.  In  England  we  tried  Intravenous  gallbladder  dye  by  the  oral  route.  Not  too  successful. 
Too  many  reactions.  The  British  drugs  are  not  ns  good  as  the  American. 

4.  Another  time  In  England  I  noticed  that  the  ground  around  the  X-ray  Dept,  floor  was  higher 

than  the  floor  outside.  One  day  water  eanie  In.  Slight.  I  ordereil  everything  off  the  floors.  Tlie 
equipment  was  to  be  placed  on  concrete  piers  and  the  film  to  be  placed  on  mess  tables  Britlsii. 
Later  we  had  a  real  rainstorm,  a  cloudburst.  Water  came  Into  the  X-ray  Dept,  and  before  It  began 
to  run  out  It  reached  within  Vi  Inch  of  the  top  of  the  piers.  I  had  saved  the  Army  at,  least 
$15,000  In  supplies  and  equipment  and  prevented  the  breaking  up  of  the  hosidtai  X-ray  unit. 

The  deluge  would  have  ruined  the  X-ray  machines  and  the  film,  at  that  time  short  in  Knglantl. 

5.  The  Army  had  a  urological  table  without  an  X-ray  tube  and  generator.  1  suggested  that 

au  adapter  be  made  and  the  Army  field  unit  and  tube  be  fitted  to  the  tube  and  urological  table. 

It  worked. 

0.  In  Germany,  the  powerllnes  were  weak  and  the  portable  machine  would  not  work.  By 
lowering  the  amount  of  the  milllamperage  the  Army  X-ray  machine  could  be  made  to  iierform ; 
that  without  the  circuit  breaker  interfering. 

7.  For  the  nameplate  of  the  hospital  we  would  have  the  dog  tag  machinem.in  write  out  the 
hospital  designation.  Then  we  would  file  off  the  back  of  toe  dog  tag  numbers,  rnnking  the  stnm|>ed 
portion  porous.  We  gave  the  designation  of  the  hospital  in  this  fashion. 
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FiotTBE  143. — Auxiliary  drying  bin,  made  of  wood :  Open  end  (a) ;  movement 

of  air  in  and  out  of  bln  (b,  c). 


Protective  techniques  (p.  334),  improvised  apparatus  for  cardiokymog- 
raphy  (p.  463),  and  techniques  of  marking  films  (p.  338)  are  discussed  else¬ 
where,  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

FILM  PROCUREMENT  AND  USE 
Estimates 

In  Dumber  1943,  at  the  request  of  the  Finance  and  Supply  Division, 
Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  film  requirements  for  1944  were  estimated. 
Since  there  was  no  information  as  to  when  the  invasion  of  the  Continent 
would  take  place.  Colonel  Allen  had  to  assume  that  it  would  occur  as  early 
as  March  or  early  April.  In  1943,  29  hospitals  in  the  theater  with  a  bed 
occupancy  of  8,700  had  used  24,128  dozen  films.  The  currently  estimated 
bed  occupancy  for  the  United  Kingdom,  plus  occupancy  in  the  anticipated 
assault  area  for  1944,  was  358,000,  almost  42  times  greater  than  for  1943. 
On  this  basis.  Colonel  Allen  requested  1,008,000  dozen  films.  The  Office  of 
The  Surgeon  General  finally  approved  a  figure  of  850,000  dozen,  adding 
that  the  original  estimate  for  ETOUSA  exceeded  the  contemplated  use  of 
films  in  all  theaters  of  war  in  1944. 


Supply 

Until  late  December  1943,  supplies  of  X-ray  films  were  ample  in  the 
European  theater.  Then,  and  for  several  weeks  thereafter,  there  was  a 
sudden  and  general  shortage,  which  was  found  to  result  from  the  fact  that 
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Fianu  144. — ImproTised  removable,  adjustable  headrest  for  radio¬ 
graphs  of  lateral  cervical  spine  (48th  Qeneral  Hospital). 


British  railway  workers  were  not  handling  freight  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Otherwise,  there  was  no  serious  shortage  of  films  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater  throughout  the  war,  even  in  forward  areas,  except  for  some 
temporary  shortages  of  10-  by  12-inch  films.  Sizes  8  by  10  inches  and  14  by 
17  inches  were  never  in  short  supply  when  requisitions  for  them  were  made 
promptly  and  correctly. 

Films  arrived  regularly  throughout  the  war  and  were  distributed  equita¬ 
bly  to  forward  and  rear  hospitals.  The  supply  from  the  United  States  was 
augmented  by  the  purchase  of  8-  by  10-inch  films  (7,474  dozen)  and  10-  by 
12-inch  films  from  the  Gevaert  Film  Factory  in  Belgium.  After  February 
1944,  no  films  were  secured  from  British  sources. 

One  reason  for  the  ample  supply  of  films  was  the  campaign  for  con¬ 
servation  carried  on  by  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  and  the  regional 
consultants  through  personal  contact  and  articles  in  the  theater  news  bulle¬ 
tin  (S). 

Early  in  1943,  hospitals  in  the  theater  were  using  an  average  of  two  films 
for  each  examination.  A  year  later,  in  1,561,047  examinations  reported  on 
ETOUSA  Form  320  (chiefly  from  rear  area  hospitals),  only  2,230,537  films 
had  been  used,  an  average  of  1.4  films.  Part  of  the  success  in  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  films  used  was  due  to  the  concerted  efforts  of  all  the  con¬ 
sultants  in  radiology  to  have  medical  officers  provide  a  sufficient  history  of 
each  patient  for  the  radiologist  to  be  able  to  determine,  on  his  first  exami¬ 
nation,  what  positions  were  required. 

The  consumption  by  size  of  the  2,230,537  films  just  mentioned  was  as 
follows:  8-inch,  515,750;  10-inch,  781,685;  and  14-inch,  933,102. 

It  had  been  generally  taken  for  granted  that  after  hostilities  began  on 
the  Continent,  there  would  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  X-ray 
examinations  each  hospital  would  be  required  to  make.  The  actual  facts 
were  quite  different.  During  the  quarter  immediately  preceding  the  inva- 
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Fiouix  145. — StereoMope  coostrocted  by  attaching  minon  to  sliding  blo(^ 

between  lUnmlnators. 


sion,  16  hospitals  from  which  statistics  are  available  made  35^27  examina¬ 
tions,  an  average  of  2,220  per  hospital.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1945, 
the  period  beginning  approximately  7  months  after  D-day,  113  general  hos¬ 
pitals  made  a  total  of  334,948  examinations,  an  average  of  2,964  each. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  X-ray  exami¬ 
nations  was  not  so  great  as  expected: 

1.  After  hostilities  began,  many  hospitals  experienced  relatively  long 
periods  of  moving  and  staging. 

2.  Radiographs  made  in  forward  area  hospitals  were  transferred  with 
the  casualties  in  increasing  numbers  (p.  340),  a  practice  which  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  reexaminations  necessary. 

In  July  1946,  the  Finance  and  Supply  Division  of  the  Chief  Surgeon’s 
Office  was  requested  by  the  Supply  Division,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  Graeral, 
to  send  films  to  the  Pacific.  Colonel  Allen  was  searching  for  local  sources  of 
supply  when  the  hostilities  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  ended.  When  the 
fighting  in  Europe  ceased,  the  supply  on  hand  in  ETOUSA  consisted  of 
about  a  thousand  dozen  14-  by  l7-inch  films. 

Colonel  Allen  was  so  impressed  by  the  cooperation  of  the  various  groups 
responsible  for  the  production  and  delivery  of  X-ray  films  to  the  European 
theater  that  he  wrote  as  follows  in  his  annual  report  for  1945: 

It  Is  bellered  that  the  Suiiply  Department,  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  X-ray  film  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Supply  Department  of  the  BTO  deserve  extreme 
credit  on  the  production,  furnishing  and  delivering  of  unexposed  X-ray  film  to  all  the 
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Fiqubb  146. — ^Diagram  of  wiring  for  motor-driven  Bucky  dia¬ 
phragm  constructed  by  MaJ.  James  B.  Haworth,  MC,  at  46tb 
General  Hospital  with  use  of  Army  field  grid. 


manifold  units  of  the  U.S.  Army,  ETO,  throughout  the  front  as  well  as  the  rear,  with 
no  Instance  since  D-day  known  to  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  of  inability  to 
obtain  film,  except  occasionally  certain  sizes. 

Fogged  Film 

Many  of  the  stainless  steel  inserts  originally  furnished  from  the  United 
States  were  soldered  on  an  inside  corner,  and  the  solder  set  up  a  chemical 
reaction  which  fogged  the  films.  The  difficulty  could  be  corrected  by  the 
use  of  acid-resisting  paint,  which,  however,  could  not  always  be  procured. 
Some  radiologists  then  resorted  to  the  use  of  fingernail  polish,  which  could 
be  purchased  in  Army  exchanges. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  cause  of  the  fogged  films  was  easily  recog¬ 
nized.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1944,  however,  there  was  so  much 
fogging  of  films  that  a  formal  investigation  was  necessary.  Two  possible 
sources  of  the  trouble  were  discovered: 

1.  Radioactive  material,  such  as  luminous  paint,  was  occasionally  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  interstices  of  the  cardboard  cartons  in  which  films  were  trans¬ 
ported. 
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Fiodbe  147. — Protractor  for  determining  angle  of 
tube.  Tbia  device  consisted  of  an  inverted  metal  pro¬ 
tractor  with  a  heavy,  loosely  hanging  arrow  (a)  in¬ 
dicating  degree  of  deviation  of  tube  from  horizontal. 
Protractor  was  bolted  to  tnbe  housing  (b). 


2.  Stacking  of  cartons  of  film  flat  in  warehouses,  supply  departments, 
and  X-ray  departments  sometimes  caused  them  to  warp,  open,  and  admit 
light. 

About  the  time  this  investigation  was  concluded.  Colonel  Allen  was 
summoned,  in  great  haste  and  secrecy,  by  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  William  D. 
Fleming,  MC,  Chief,  Gas  Casualty  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon, 
and  was  asked  if  there  was  on  hand  any  film  that  was  fogged  for  unknown 
causes.  The  possible  sources  of  fogging  just  stated  were  reported  to  Colonel 
Fleming,  with  the  further  information  that  no  fogging  had  been  discovered 
that  could  not  be  traced  to  them. 

It  was  not  until  29  May  1959,  when  Colonel  Fleming  and  Colonel  Allen 
met  again,  in  Denver,  that  the  incident  was  explained.  Colonel  Fleming’s 
own  words  conjure  up  a  vivid  picture  of  Operation  PEPPERMINT: 

In  March  1943,  I  reported  for  duty  to  Gen,  Paul  Hawley,  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA, 
and  he  created  the  Gas  Casualty  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  designating 
me  as  chief.  The  duties  of  this  division  embraced  the  planning,  supervision,  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  training  of  all  ETOUSA  medical  units  in  the  care  of  casualties  from  chemical 
warfare  agents.  Defensive  measures  against  chemical  attack  were  left  to  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  but  close  liaison  and  splendid  cooperation  on  all  aq;>ects  of  chemical 
warfare  were  maintained  with  that  Service. 

In  April  1944,  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETTOUSA,  was  visited  by  an  officer  on  a  special 
and  secret  mission  from  the  United  States.  Two  years  later  (1946)  I  learned  he  came 
from  the  Manhattan  Project,  but  at  the  time  nothing  whatever  was  divulged  of  that  or 
even  of  the  possibility  of  nuclear  weapona  The  greatest  secrecy  concerning  the  visit 
was  maintained,  and  I  believe  the  only  medical  personnel  who  were  told  of  its  purpose 
were  the  Chief  Surgeon,  his  deputy  or  executive  officer,  and  myself.  A  few  corresponding 
CWS  [Chemical  Warfare  Service]  personnel  were  told  and  possibly  because  fogging  of 
photographic  material  was  an  indication  which  was  being  surveyed,  certain  Signal  Corps 
personnel  may  have  been  informed  also.  The  code  name  for  the  matter  was  Operation 
Peppermint 


Figure  148. — Improvised  film  trimmer  devised  by  Maj.  Robert  S. 
Sherman,  MC,  and  T/3  Stanley  S.  Koupal,  43d  General  Uospital. 


We  were  informed  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  Germans  had  plans  for 
the  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  to  be  dispersed  in  a  fine  powder  as  a  new  form  of  chem¬ 
ical  attack.  One  evidence  of  such  radioactive  material  was  unexplained  fogging  of  pho¬ 
tographic  material  including  X-ray  film  used  in  medical  units.  To  aid  in  confirming  that 
any  sucli  fogging  was  due  to  radioactivity,  I  was  supplied  with  a  small,  portable  Geiger 
counter  and  a  minute  radioactive  source  for  calibrating  it. 

An  administrative  memorandum  based  on  the  foregoing  information  was  issued  to 
all  medical  units  using  X-ray  films,  and  directing,  without  mentioning  any  reasons,  that 
any  instance  of  unexplained  X-ray  film  fogging  be  reported  immediately  to  the  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA.  An  accompanying  order  was  issued  which  authorized  me  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  point  of  origin  of  such  report  to  investigate  whether  the  presence  of  radio¬ 
activity  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  fogging.  I  remember  distinctly  one  such 
report  from  the  2d  General  Hospital,  Oxford,  England.  A  visit  there  and  to  the  supply 
depot  from  which  the  films  were  shipped  elicited  no  evidence  of  radio  activity  at  either 
place. 

On  14  November  liM4,  I  was  detached  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA, 
and  proceeded  by  way  of  the  United  States  through  most  of  the  Pacific  Theater  of 
Operations  under  orders  to  inspei't  the  status  of  training  of  medical  units  in  the  care  of 
gas  casualties.  As  I  remember  I  w.as  ordered  not  to  divulge  any  information  regarding 
"Operation  Peppermint"  to  the  officer  actitig  during  my  absence  from  the  European  thea¬ 
ter.  I  returned  in  May  ll)4.o,  and  after  three  weeks  in  hospital  in  England  reported  for 
duty  to  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA  in  Paris  late  in  May  194,^.  Soon  after  this  I 
received  orders  to  turn  over  the  Geiger  counter  and  radiation  source  mentioned  to  a 
designate<l  officer,  thus  terminating  my  action  in  and  my  knowledge  of  "Operation 
Peppermint." 
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UTILIZATION  AND  EVALUATION  OF  EQUIPMENT 
Principles  of  Utilization 

The  maintenance  and  protection  of  X-ray  equipment  always  presented 
difficulties  because  of  the  frequent  movement  of  forward  hospitals,  the 
cramped  quarters  and  other  unfavorable  conditions  encountered  in  forward 
areas,  and  the  ease  with  which  delicate  equipment  suffered  damage.  Careful 
preventive  measures  and  skillful  maintenance  were  required  to  keep  the 
equipment  constantly  usable  in  the  first  echelon. 

The  scarcity  of  generators  required  that  they  be  used  most  conserva¬ 
tively.  Shortages  of  certain  items  of  equipment  required  frequent  impro¬ 
visations.  Tables  of  equipment  provided  too  small  a  supply  of  some  items, 
which  had  to  be  augmented,  but  provided  too  large  a  supply  of  others,  which 
created  problems  of  storage  and  transportation. 

Certain  general  policies  were  set  up  with  respect  to  X-ray  equipment: 

1.  It  was  recognized  that  equipment  was  at  the  same  time  heavy  and 
bulky  as  well  as  delicate  and  readily  destructible. 

2.  Equipment  was  specifically  integrated  with  radiologic  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

3.  It  would  be  allotted  impartially,  according  to  scientific  and  clinical 
necessities. 

4.  It  must  have  expert  and  specialized  maintenance. 

All  radiologists  were  instructed  as  follows  (i) : 

It  behooves  all  ETOUSA  radiologists  to  work  unceasingly  with  their  technicians  to 
the  end  of  producing  radiographs  of  maximum  diagnostic  quality  with  the  equipment 
available,  even  if  photographic  excellence  cannot  be  added.  In  the  meantime,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Chief  Surgeon’s  Office  will  work  Just  as  hard  and  as  unceasingly,  to  pro¬ 
cure  as  many  refinements  on  each  machine,  as  many  machines,  and  as  powerful  ones  as 
can  possibly  be  procured,  without  interfering  with  the  overall  program  and  the  speed  of 
production. 

Radiologists  were  further  urged  to  forego  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
their  individual  ideas  concerning  technique,  while  specialists  who  had  prac¬ 
ticed  in  a  limited  or  narrow  field  of  radiology  were  adjured  to  forego  their 
individual — and  sometimes  bizarre — radiographic  desires. 

Utilization  in  Forward  Areas 

Between  30  July  and  7  August  1944,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology 
visited  most  of  the  hospitals  and  some  clearing  stations  in  Normandy.  The 
work  observed  in  them,  and  later  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  in 
mobile  units  and  forward  hospitals,  was  outstanding.  This  was  evident  in 
(1)  the  ability  of  their  personnel  to  cope  with  sudden  loads  of  patients  long 
before  their  units  were  fully  set  up,  and  (2)  their  capacity  for  improvisa¬ 
tion  as  difficult  situations  arose.  They  had  to  provide  containers  to  hold 
water  for  washing  films,  drying  facilities,  tracks  or  flooring  upon  which 
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machines  could  be  moved,  power  distribution,  darkrooms  for  processing  films 
and  for  fluoroscopy,  waiting  space  for  ambulatory  patients,  and  protected 
space  for  litter  patients.  They  had  to  do  all  of  this  while  keeping  their 
equipment  within  the  limits  of  weight  and  size  required  for  transportability, 
for  changes  in  location  were  frequent  and  sudden. 

Numerous  improvisations  were  observed  in  the  X-ray  departments  in 
forward  hospitals.  GI  tanks  were  used  for  washing  tanks,  with  inlets  and 
drains  in  some  of  them.  Films  were  hung  in  long  rows  by  hooks  on  wires  or 
string.  Tents  were  placed  close  to  electric  generators,  and  hot  air  was  forced 
into  them  by  fans.  These  and  other  improvisations  were  mandatory,  so  that 
films  could  be  interpreted  promptly  and  dried  sufficiently  to  be  delivered  to 
the  surgeons  in  the  operating  rooms  as  they  were  needed. 

The  greatest  single  difficulty  in  the  operation  of  forward  X-ray  depart¬ 
ments  was  lack  of  adequate  drying  facilities,  especially  in  cold,  wet  weather. 
Film  driers  were  not  on  the  official  T/E  of  evacuation  hospitals  but,  on 
Colonel  Allen’s  advice,  the  Chief  of  Supply  approved  the  allotment  of  one 
drier  to  each  evacuation  hospital  and  authorized  the  addition  of  this  item  to 
the  T/E. 

The  following  communication,  received  in  1958,  from  Dr.  (formerly 
Major,  MC)  Henry  G.  Ford  is  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  X-ray 
equipment  used  in  the  European  theater  in  World  War  II.* 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  number  of  casualties  each  outfit  han¬ 
dled  •  •  •  I  do  remember  that  In  the  305th  Station  Hospital  X-ray  worked  five  days  and 
nights  continuously. 

I  still  feel  that  this  field  equipment  is  satisfactory  for  these  installations,  and  that 
the  heavier  equipment  should  be  reserved  for  fixed  installations.  I  always  trained  my 
personnel  in  field  with  the  Idea,  as  I  stated  to  them,  that'  we  had  to  change  our  routine 
and  adapt  the  X-ray  machines  to  the  casualty,  rather  than  the  casualty  to  the  X-ray 
machine.  In  many  instances  the  casualties  were  too  severely  wounded  to  be  moved  into 
various  positions  for  the  views,  and  we  found  that  the  above  worked  very  nicely. 

We,  as  far  as  I  know,  were  never  too  short  of  equipment  and  supplies  to  carry  on 
an  adequate  X-ray  service.  I  always  found  the  depot  and  servicemen  to  be  most  anxious 
to  help  in  any  way  possible. 


CAPTURED  ENEMY  SUPPLIES 
Equipment 

Early  in  April  1945,  when  the  U.S.  Army  was  overrunning  German 
installations,  considerable  enemy  equipment  was  captured.  A  letter  from 

*  The  former  Major  Ford  la  weU  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  efficiency  of  X-ray  equipment, 
for  on  one  occasion  he  handled  400  casualties  in  a  single  day.  His  first  oversea  duty  was  In  the 
United  Kingdom  In  the  X-Ray  Department  of  the  305th  Station  Hospital,  which  had  been  enlarged 
to  a  1,350-bed  transit  hospital  to  receive  casualties  from  the  Continent.  He  was  then  assigned 
to  the  102d  General  Hospital,  and  later  to  the  100th  General  Hospital,  In  France.  During  his 
service  in  the  100th  General  Hospital,  he  functioned  as  regional  consultant  In  radiology  to  the 
Normandy  Base  Section.  In  spite  of  his  being  overage  in  grade,  he  was  most  anxious  for  frontline 
service  and  he  was  perhaps  the  only  radiologist  in  the  European  theater  who  welcomed  an  assign¬ 
ment  to  a  tented  hospital  with  dirt  floors. 
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the  Chief  Surgeon’s  Office,  ETOUSA,  to  the  surgeons  of  the  armies  in  com¬ 
bat  instructed  them  to  furnish  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  with 
copies  of  reports  of  all  captured  X-ray  machines,  so  that  he  (Colonel  Allen) 
could  determine  what  use  could  be  made  of  them  {4).  The  reports  were  to 
include  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  apparent  condition  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  installation  in  which  it  had  been 
captured.  As  a  result,  the  following  machines  were  reported:  31  Koch  and 
Sterzel,  81  Siemens  or  Siemens  Reiniger,  5  Philips,  14  Multoskop  Sanitas, 
11  Muller,  4  Veifa  Werke,  2  Collinor,  2  Magneta  Raumsicht,  1  Hoffman 
Bauer,  and  1  Helidor.  Forty-nine  other  machines  were  also  reported  with¬ 
out  the  names  of  the  manufacturers.  Many  of  these  machines  were  neither 
modem  nor  shockproof  and  were  discarded.  Others  could  be  used  by  U.S. 
hospitals,  though  parts  of  many  were  missing. 

Considerable  X-ray  material  was  also  found  in  a  captured  supply  depot 
at  Rheims.  It  was  inspected  and  sorted  by  Colonel  Allen,  and  the  items 
which  could  be  used  were  transferred  to  X-ray  Service  Depot  M^07  at  Paris. 

When  enemy  equipment  was  captured  incomplete,  considerable  ingenuity 
was  required  to  replace  the  missing  parts  and  make  it  useful  again.  Often 
this  had  to  be  accomplished  by  adaptation  of  parts  from  U.S.  Army  machines. 
The  effort  was  often  well  worthwhile. 

Radium 

In  April  1945,  during  the  siege  of  Aachen,  a  large  quantity  of  radium 
was  discovered  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Chief  of  the  Finance  and  Supply 
Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon.  When  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radi¬ 
ology  was  invited  to  view  it,  he  found  that  it  was  stored  in  a  room  in  which 
a  number  of  persons  were  at  work,  and  tests  with  dental  films  revealed  that 
some  radiation  was  escaping  from  the  lead  box  in  which  it  was  contained. 
Colonel  Allen  at  once  recommended  that  the  radium  be  placed  either  under¬ 
ground  or  on  the  roof  of  the  building,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  lead 
under  it,  as  protection  to  personnel.  The  recommendation  was  promptly 
implemented. 

Additional  problems  connected  with  this  radium  included: 

1.  Its  identification  and  return  to  its  owners.  The  price  of  radium  was 
much  higher  in  1945  than  it  is  today  (1965),  and  the  amounts  recaptured 
were  very  valuable. 

2.  Military  legal  protection  for  those  responsible  for  the  recaptured 
radioactive  material. 

Colonel  Allen  recommended  that  the  disposition  of  the  radium  and 
other  matters  connected  with  it  be  handled  by  a  board,  and  one  was  accord¬ 
ingly  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Finance  and  Supply  Division,  Office  of 
the  Chief  Surgeon.  Colonel  Allen  further  suggested  that  a  fair  allotment 
might  be  made  by  calibrating  the  radium  exactly  and  then  surveying  (1) 
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the  requests  for  it  sent  in  by  the  French,  from  whom  it  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  Germans,  and  (2)  the  records  of  hospitals  indicating  tho  exact 
amounts  each  had  originally  owned. 

Measurement  of  the  radium  was  accomplished  at  the  Pierre  Curie  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Paris,  where  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  had  an  extremely 
interesting  visit  with  Mme.  Irene  Joliot-Curie,  the  daughter  of  Mme.  Marie 
Curie,  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Frederic  Joliot-Curie.  The  two  scientists  were 
most  gracious  and  agreed  to  calibrate,  by  ionization  methods,  any  radium 
brought  to  them.  Their  assistance  was  most  useful. 

A  hospital  in  Aachen  presented  a  claim  for  the  exact  amount  of  radium 
that  was  in  the  first  batch  recaptured,  and  the  board  set  up  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Supply  Division  unanimously  agreed  to  return  the  radium  to  that 
claimant. 

The  next  recaptured  radium  was  reported  from  the  Third  U.S.  Army 
front  in  lower  Bavaria.  It  presented  considerably  more  of  a  problem,  as  it 
had  been  scattered,  in  the  wreck  of  a  truck,  over  several  square  miles  of 
ground  surface.  The  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  designated  Maj.  (later 
Lt.  Col.)  Frank  Huber,  MC,  radiologist  at  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  to 
investigate  the  situation,  monitor  the  recovery  of  the  radium,  and  offer 
advice  as  to  its  handling. 

Wlien  Major  Huber  arrived  on  the  scene,  a  highly  dangerous  situation 
was  evident:  In  the  ditch,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  the  overturned, 
burned  wreck  of  the  truck.  A  pile  of  charred  debris,  aggregating  about  2 
cubic  yards,  was  spread  over  a  distance  of  about  10  feet,  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  road,  and  rummaging  through  it  were  several  privates  looking  for  sou¬ 
venirs;  an  armed  guard  stood  close  by  a  neatly  stacked  pile  of  lead  slabs 
about  a  foot  high. 

All  personnel  were  immediately  ordered  away,  as  the  presence  of  high 
intensit}'  radioactivity  was  ascertained  by  means  of  a  Victoreen  r-meter  and 
a  Hammer  dosimeter  operated  by  a  civilian  technician  from  the  University 
of  Munich.  This  apparatus  was  not  available  in  the  U.S.  Army.  The  I'adium, 
about  3  gm.  of  which  was  involved,  had  presumably  been  partly  in  solution, 
and  spillage  accounted  for  the  wide  dispersal  of  radioactivity. 

The  truck  had  been  part  of  a  convoy  from  Budapest  which  was  fleeing 
the  Russians  and  had  been  strafed  by  the  Americans.  In  it  were  the  Mayor 
of  Budapest  and  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  Budapest  hospitals.  Both 
wished  to  obtain  possession  of  the  radium  and  have  it  reprocessed  at  a  refining 
plant. 

Suitable  orders  were  left  for  protection  of  personnel  and  handling  of 
radioactive  material  if  transportation  could  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  recov¬ 
ered  radium  was  returned  to  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  who  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  by  the  plans  described  earlier.  "What  happened  to  the  ground 
polluted  by  radioactive  material  is  not  known. 

In  July  1945,  just  before  Colonel  Allen  returned  to  the  Zone  of  Interior, 
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a  rumored  German  hoard  of  20  gm.  of  radium  was  reported  to  him.  The 
rumor — it  was  no  more — was  investigated  by  a  radiologist  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  and  resulted  in  the  publication  of  Circular  Letter 
No.  72,  dated  8  October  1945,  dealing  with  the  handling  of  radium  (5). 

X-RAY  SERVICE  DEPOT 
Establishment 

The  problem  of  servicing  X-ray  equipment  was  increased  many  times 
over  by  the  multiple  models  of  X-ray  machines  used  in  ETOUSA.  Before 
Colonel  Allen  arrived  in  the  theater,  steps  to  service  this  equipment  had 
already  been  taken  by  the  Acting  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  P.  Ball,  MC;  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Surgery,  Col.  (later  Brig. 
Gen.)  Elliott  C.  Cutler,  MC;  and  the  Chief  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Finance  and  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon. 

The  service  depot  established  as  the  result  of  these  efforts,  designated  as 
X-ray  Service  Depot  M-400,  consisted  of  a  building  of  17,800  square  feet  of 
covered  space  at  Reading,  England.  It  was  opened  on  4  February  1943. 
At  this  time,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  only  service  depot  in  the  U.S.  Army 
exclusively  devoted  to  X-ray  maintenance. 

The  establishment  of  this  depot  was  the  first  step  in  coping  not  only 
with  the  maintenance  of  X-ray  equipment  but  with  another  serious  problem, 
the  repair  of  equipment  damaged  in  transit  (p.  367).  Installation  of  X-ray 
equipment  was  another  function  of  this  depot.  Upon  the  advice  of  Colonel 
Ball,  the  Chief  of  the  Finance  and  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the  Theater 
Chief  Surgeon,  instituted  the  policy  that  all  equipment  arriving  in  the 
United  Kingdom  from  overseas,  and  all  equipment  purchased  from  the 
British,  must  pass  through  depot  M-400,  which  was  to  function  only  as  a 
service  depot,  not  as  an  issuing  agency.  This  policy  was  discontinued  in  the 
summer  of  1944  so  far  as  equipment  intended  for  forward  area  hospitals  was 
concerned,  since  improved  packing  had  greatly  reduced  the  breakage  of  field 
equipment  in  transit. 

Before  adequate  personnel  were  secured  for  depot  M-400,  Colonel  Allen 
had  endeavored  to  organize  an  X-ray  equipment  service  by  utilizing  civilian 
X-ray  companies  in  England.  Although  considerable  service  was  obtained, 
it  was  variable  in  quality  and  tardy  in  execution,  because  of  the  exigencies  of 
war  and  the  pressure  on  these  civilian  companies. 

Personnel 

The  lack  of  both  tools  and  personnel  worked  great  hardship  in  the  early 
days  following  the  activation  of  the  M-400  depot.  The  Finance  and  Supply 
Division  eventually  produced  the  tools  and,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  that 
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division  and  the  Personnel  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  and  of  the 
Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  expert  personnel  was  slowly  accumulated. 

The  first  three  experts  located  were  foimd  serving  as  X-ray  technicians, 
one  at  the  2d  General  Hospital  (1st  Lt.  William  A.  Wyckoff),  and  two  at  the 
52d  General  Hospital  (Chief  Warrant  Officer  Todd  and  WO  (jg.)  George  E. 
Dryfoos).  Lieutenant  Wyckoff  became  commanding  officer  of  the  depot. 

In  a  report  made  on  29  April  1943,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology 
estimated  that  between  12  and  18  men  would  eventually  be  necessary  at  the 
depot.  His  estimate  proved  too  low.  By  May  1945,  depot  M-400  and  two 
others,  depots  M-407  and  M-409  on  the  Continent,  had  approximately  40 
repairmen  on  duty.  They  had  been  located,  like  the  first  three,  by  the  radio- 
logic  consultants  and  the  personnel  of  the  Finance  and  Supply  Division  who, 
by  intensive  effort,  found  them  in  various  other  assignments.  More  often 
than  not,  when  their  names  were  referred  to  the  Personnel  Division,  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  was  encountered  in  bringing  about  their  reassignment. 

Continental  Branches 

Depots  M-400,  M-407,  and  M-409  eventually  became  both  service  and 
salvage  depots  for  all  types  of  medical  equipment.  Commanding  officers  of 
these  depots,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chief  of  the  Finance  and  Supply  Divi¬ 
sion,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  inaugurated  a  plan  whereby  X-ray  service 
trucks  made  periodic  visits  to  hospital  X-ray  departments,  carrying  with 
them  spare  parts  that  could  be  exchanged  through  a  shuttle  system.  If,  for 
instance,  an  item  such  as  a  generator  needed  major  repairs,  it  was  replaced 
on  the  spot  by  a  spare  from  the  truck,  and  the  original  generator  was 
repaired  when  the  truck  returned  to  the  depot.  This  service  was  especially 
valuable  in  forward  area  hospitals  on  the  Continent.  It  began  with  anes¬ 
thetic  and  ophthalmologic  equipment  and  went  on  to  repair  and  maintain 
general  hospital  equipment. 


Spare  Parts 

In  April  1944,  after  a  series  of  meetings,  a  plan  was  devised  for  pro¬ 
curing  and  pooling  the  U.S.  supply  of  spare  parts  for  British  machines  and 
tables  in  service  depot  M-400  with  the  supply  in  the  X-ray  stores  of  the 
British  Army.  The  idea  was  that  by  pooling  these  supplies  and  by  using  a 
shuttle  system  to  replace  broken  equipment,  a  much  smaller  supply  of  spare 
parts  and  equipment  would  be  necessary  for  each  army.  The  program, 
however,  was  slow  in  developing  and  never  operated  formally,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  X-ray  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
extremely  reluctant  to  furnish  spare  parts  as  such.  They  preferred  can¬ 
nibalization  of  fabricated  and  calibrated  X-ray  machines  to  secure  these 
parts,  although  this  plan  was  deprecated  by  the  X-ray  services  in  both  Brit¬ 
ish  and  United  States  Armies  as  wasteful  of  manpower  and  shipping  space. 
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Auxiliary  Mobile  X-Ray  Units 

Kenneth  D,  A,  Allen^  M.D. 

INCEPTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

By  June  1948,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA  (European 
Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army),  had  received  enough  informi^tion  con¬ 
cerning  the  augmentation  of  surgical  service  that  had  been  required  in  other 
theaters  to  justify  an  investigation  of  the  possible  need  for  parallel  radio- 
logic  augmentation  in  the  European  theater.  Interviews  with  medical  offi¬ 
cers  returning  from  service  in  forward  areas  in  North  Africa,  notably  Maj. 
(later  Lt.  Col.)  Noah  Barysh,  MC,  stimulated  the  investigation.  Although 
Major  Barysh  was  not  a  radiologist,  he  provided  much  valuable  information 
on  radiologic  work  in  forward  hospitals,  emphasizing,  particularly,  the  in¬ 
equality  of  the  workload:  One  hospital  might  be  overburdened,  while  an¬ 
other,  nearby,  might  have  very  little  to  do.  He  also  emphasized  the  value  of 
mobile  surgical  units  (auxiliary  surgical  group  teams)  in  field  and  evacua¬ 
tion  hospitals  carrying  heavy  surgical  loads. 

The  data  thus  secured  made  it  clear  that  augmentation  of  radiologic 
service  would  be  necessary  not  only  in  field  and  evacuation  hospitals  in 
forward  units  but  also  in  certain  other  medical  units  along  the  front,  such  as 
reinforced  clearing  stations  and  units  improvised  from  medical  gas  casualty 
treatment  battalions,  in  which,  up  to  this  time.  X-ray  assistance  had  only 
occasionally  been  needed.  Convincing  evidence  of  these  necessities  was  also 
obtained  through  personal  observation  by  Colonel  Allen  during  his  visit  to 
North  Africa  and  Italy,  which  lasted  from  16  September  to  16  October  1943 
(/).  It  was  quite  clear  that,  if  existing  X-ray  departments  were  not  to 
become  bottlenecks  in  the  treatment  and  evacuation  of  the  wounded,  mobile 
X-ray  units  must  be  provided  soon  after  the  invasion  of  the  Continent. 

Construction  of  Prototype  Mobile  Unit 

In  anticipation  of  the  need  for  mobile  X-ray  units,  Lt.  Col.  Kenneth 
D.  A.  Allen,  MC,  had  arranged,  before  his  departure  for  the  North  African 
theater,  for  the  assembly  of  an  experimental  imit  of  this  kind.  It  completed 
the  last  portion  of  a  thousand-mile  supervised  road  test  shortly  after  his 
return  to  the  European  theater. 
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The  prototype  mobile  unit  was  constructed  of  materials  procured  either 
by  loan  or  by  permanent  transfer  from  other  agencies.  The  truck  itself  was 
loaned  by  the  Ordnance  Division.  All  construction  work  and  installation 
were  accomplished  by  the  maintenance  personnel  of  depot  M-400  (p.  401), 
in  addition  to  their  regular  arduous  duties. 

In  general,  this  prototype  met  the  requirements  which  Colonel  Allen,  in 
his  visit  to  the  North  African  theater,  had  concluded  were  necessary.  They 
were  as  follows : 

1.  The  unit  should  be  rugged. 

2.  It  should  be  equipped  with  general  issue  items  and  should  be  without 
luxuries. 

3.  It  should  be  capable  of  being  set  up  and  operational  within  an  hour 
of  its  arrival  in  any  area.  This  requirement  included  pitching  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  radiographic  room  tent  and  the  blackout  entrance  tent  and  making 
ready  darkroom  facilities,  such  as  lighting;  ventilation;  heating  or  cooling 
of  processing  solutions;  preparing  wash  water;  and  accomplishing  a  total 
blackout. 

Colonel  Allen  and  his  temporary  assistant,  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Charles  D. 
Rancourt,  MC,  tested  many  arrangements  of  equipment  and  various  types  of 
equipment  before  the  final  construction  plans  were  completed  and  the  table 
of  equipment  established. 


Final  Model 

The  mobile  X-ray  imit  (fig.  149)  consisted  of  a  2i/^-ton  4DT  (dual  tires) 
cargo  LWB  (long- wheelbase)  truck,  commonly  known  as  a  6-by-6  truck. 
The  first  three  trucks  produced  had  a  full-length  body  fixed  upon  a  short- 
wheelbase  chassis.  The  result  was  an  84-inch  overhang  behind  the  rear  axle, 
which  interfered  with  crossing  ditches  and  with  passage  over  rough  ground. 
These  units  were  disapproved,  and  the  completely  installed  bodies  were 
transferred  to  long-wheelbase  chassis. 

The  three  generators  were  provided  with  rubber  cushioning  to  prevent 
vibration  (fig.  150).  A  rack  carried  cans  for  the  processing  and  wash  water. 

When  the  unit  was  set  up  (figs.  151-154)  the  darkroom  was  in  the  truck 
proper,  with  facilities  for  lighting,  refrigeration,  and  the  drying  of  films. 
The  blackout  entrance  tent  served  as  a  waiting  room. 

AUTHORIZATION  AND  PROCUREMENT 

By  26  October  1943,  all  the  fundamental  adjustments  of  the  experimental 
unit  had  been  completed  and  a  table  of  equipment  had  been  printed.  Also, 
an  effort  to  secure  official  approval  had  been  begun :  On  29  October  1943,  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  had  forwarded  to  The  Adjutant 
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Fioube  149. — Auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  unit  loaded  for  move  to  new  location. 

General  of  the  Army,  for  the  attention  of  the  Operations  Division,  AVar 
Department  General  Staff,  Project  No.  2  “SURG.”  Requisitions  A.  287. 

On  8  December  194.3,  the  project  received  the  required  approval  in  AVash- 
ington,  and  supply  action  was  initiated  for  the  equipment  of  the  six  units 
proposed. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Col.  AValter  L.  Perry,  MC.  then  Chief,  Finance 
and  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  equipment 
for  these  units  was  gradually  accumulated.  The  Chief  Ordnance  Officer, 
ETOUSA,  had  agreed  to  install  it,  but  each  step  in  the  production  of  the 
units,  including  approval  for  equipment  and  installation,  was  accomplished 
only  at  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology. 

PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING 

On  November  1943,  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  theater  consultants,  a 
decision  was  made  to  request  Maj.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley,  Chief  Surgeon, 
ETOUSA,  to  authorize  six  mobile  X-ray  units,  each  to  be  staffed  by  one 
radiologic  officer  and  three  technicians.  Three  of  these  teams  would  be 
assigned  to  the  1st  Auxiliary  Surgical  Group,  which  was  expected  to  be 
assigned  to  the  First  U.S.  Army,  and  the  other  three  teams  to  the  3d  Auxil¬ 
iary  Surgical  Group,  which  was  expected  to  be  assigned  to  the  Third  U.S. 
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Figitke  150. — Generators  of  auxiliary  mobile 
X-ray  unit,  equipped  with  rubber  cushioning  to 
prevent  vibration.  These  generators,  when  thus 
protected,  gave  no  more  trouble  than  if  they  had 
been  stationary.  An  extension  of  the  tarpaulin 
over  the  back  of  the  truck,  which  excluded  carbon 
monoxide  from  the  darkroom,  protected  them  dur¬ 
ing  rain. 


Army.  The  exact  assignment  of  the  radiologic  officers  had  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  two  plans  were  under  consideration.  The  first  was  to  place 
them  in  command  of  designated  mobile  X-ray  units.  The  second  was  to 
make  them  members  of  the  auxiliary  surgical  groups  and  use  them  to  aug¬ 
ment  forward  area  radiologic  personnel  as  the  needs  arose. 

Efforts  were  begun  at  once  to  obtain  the  necessary  personnel  for  these 
six  units  (MOS  3306  radiologists  and  MOS  264  ^  technicians),  as  well  as  for 
six  more  units  for  other  armies.  Their  procurement  was  no  simple  matter. 
Six  officers  were  needed  at  once,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  no  table  of 
organization  then  existed  for  them.  Finally,  however,  the  required  numbers 
of  radiologists  and  technicians  were  obtained  by  exchanges  and  transfers  from 
various  hospitals,  the  officers’  pool  at  Litchfield,  and  the  Air  Corps. 

1  Army  ReKuUtloni  615-26,  dated  16  September  1042,  listed  X-ray  technlclaiis  ander  this  code, 
which  in  1950  was  changed  to  MOS  3264. 
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Figure  151. — Auxiliary  mobile  X-r;iy  unit  set  up  in  field  for  daylight 
use.  At  night,  tent  and  truck  were  connected  by  a  blackout  tarpaulin. 


The  training  of  the  technicians  was  begun  witli  the  experimental  model 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  KaiH  <nirt,  who  was  placeil  on  temporary  duty 
with  the  3d  Auxiliary  Surgical  (rioup  for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to  their 
training  in  radiography,  the  technici:.ns  were  instructed  in  truck  driving  and 
maintenance,  generator  maintenance,  .second  echelon  (ordnance)  repair,  tent 
pitching,  truck  waterproofing,  and  extensive  improvisation. 

On  22  March  1944,  in  respon^e  to  the  evident  need  for  a  manual  for 
guidance  of  officers  and  men  of  mobile  units,  the  Senior  Consultant  in 
Radiology,  ETOUSA,  undertook  this  project.  When  the  manual  was  com¬ 
pleted,  in  April  1944,  it  was  distributed  not  only  to  mobile  X-ray  units  but 
also  to  all  medical  units  of  the  First  U.S.  Army,  and,  later,  of  the  Third 
U.S.  Army,  to  make  them  aware  of  the  functions  and  availability  of  this  new 
medical  organization. 

After  instructional  visits  by  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  the 
h^irst  U.S.  Army  requested  three  mobile  X-ray  units,  which  were  duly 
assigned  to  it  and  delivered  late  in  February  1944.  Meantime,  one  of  these 
units  had  been  thoroughly  inspected  earlier  in  fi'ebruary,  at  Cheltenham. 
Gloucestershire,  by  the  theater  chief  surgeon  and  his  staff.  General  Hawley's 
hearty  approval  and  acceptance  of  the  unit  ended  Colonel  Allen's  natural 
suspense.  He  (Colonel  Allen)  then  lielieved  that  such  a  unit  had  never 
before  been  used,  or  even  conceived  of;  it  was  not  until  after  the  war  had 
ended  that  he  learned  that  similar  mobile  units  had  been  employed  in  World 
War  I  ( p.  49). 

In  May  1944.  shortly  before  D-day,  three  mobile  units  were  also  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Third  U.S.  .Vrmy.  These  units  had  begun  vigorous  training 
several  months  earlier  and  were  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

An  account  of  the  organization  and  function  of  these  mobile  units 
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Figure  152. — Diagram  of  mobile  X-ray  unit  set  up  in  field. 
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Figtuk  ITil.-  A’ipw  of  inl(‘rii>r  auxiliary  luoltil.'  X-ray  unit  witl; 
radiosrapliiL-  room  in  ftirejrrouiid  and  darkrooni  in  ri'ar  of  truck  in 
background. 

appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer'u'an  MeJival  Ai^soeiatiou  for  8  Julv 
1944  {3). 

On  13  June  1944.  a  inohile  X-ray  unit  was  first  used  in  llie  treatment  of 
casualties  by  a  team  from  the  1st  Auxiliary  Surjriciil  (irotip,  while  the  team 
was  still  assi^tied  to  the  Services  of  Supply  in  the  I’nited  Kiiifjdom  Hase. 
Colonel  Allen  described  the  episode  in  his  ollicial  diary  a>  follows: 

At  latK)  hours.  13  .June  lt)-14.  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  was  callwl  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  Auxiliary  I  nit  for  a  near  shore  platoon  of  the  oOlh  Field  Hospital,  l«M-ause  it 
was  ovorwlu'lnuHl  by  radiographic  requests  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  personnel  and 
<*<piii)uient .  C)nt‘  inobili*  unit  from  the  1st  Auxiliary  Surgical  tirouj'  proC(‘t‘<led  to  Wey¬ 
mouth  from  Swanage,  England,  arrived  at  ItlOO  hours,  .set  up  completely,  and  had  first 
radiographs  ready  at  I’UOt)  hours.  Hy  the  next  morning  the  unit  Itad  made  fifty  exami¬ 
nations. 

This  operation  was  a  prelude  to  operations  on  the  Continent.  The  first 
three  mobile  X-ray  units  tirrived  in  France  on  June,  I'l'  ilays  tifter  I)-day. 
with  the  3d  Auxiliary  Sur<;ical  Group.  First  Anny.  'rypical  histories 

of  Unit  No.  1,  commanded  by  (’apt.  Willitim  G.  O'Donnell.  MC.  and  Unit 
No.  2,  commanded  by  Capt.  (later  Lt.  C'ol.)  Albert  J.  Hauer.  MC  (fie.  1.').')). 
were  included  in  the  final  rejiort  of  (Ite  Senior  (’onsultani  in  Radiology’. 

Additional  mobile  X-ray  units  were  retptesttul  tluring  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1944.  as  their  potentialities  were  appreciated.  They  were  supplied. 
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Figi  kk  — F\M'S(inuel  of  Teiun  No.  2,  ;M  Auxiliary  Surjiical  Oroup.  left 
to  right:  T/5  Kenneth  Evans,  T/4  Nicholas  D’Agostino,  T/5  Abrahatu 
Novick.  and  Cap*.  Albert  J.  Bauer.  MC.  all  veterans  of  1944  summer  campaign 
in  France. 


the  equipment  and  its  installation  with  iiioreasing  facility  but  personnel  with 
increasing  difficulty. 

By  the  end  of  1044,  all  12  of  the  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  units  which 
were  to  serve  in  the  European  theater  during  the  war  had  been  established. 
Their  status  at  this  time  was  described  in  the  1044  annual  report  of  the 
Senior  Consultant  in  Radiologv-  substantially  as  follows: 

The  present  composition  of  Auxiliary  Mobile  X-ray  teams  consists  of  one  Major  or 
Captain,  radiologist  (3306)  ;  one  X-ray  technician  (264).  third  grade:  two  X-ray  tech¬ 
nicians  (264),  fourth  grade  (because  of  the  quality  of  technicians  required).  They 
must  be  not  only  expert  radiographers  but  truck  drivers  and  maintainers  and  also  famil¬ 
iar  with  gas-electric  generators. 

The  morale  of  a  team  was  usually  best  when  the  radiologist  was  not  over  thlrty- 
flve  years  of  age.  one  of  the  best  Class  D  3306  officers  available,  and  when  the  officer- 
radiologist's  rank  and  the  technicians’  grade  was  the  same  as  that  of  other  “professional 
services.’’ 

Twelve  of  these  teams  are  presently  formulated,  three  with  First  Army,  four  with 
Third  Army,  two  with  Ninth  Army  (one  loaned  to  Third  Army),  one  with  Seventh 
.\rmy.  and  two  awaiting  assignment.  At  present  the  teams  are  functioning  well  under 
.Vuxiliary  Surgical  Groups  maneuvered  by  Operations  Section  of  the  Surgeon’s  Office  of 
Army  Headquarters.  These  teams  were  activated  by  direction  of  Chief  of  Troop  Move¬ 
ments  and  Training,  the  Operations  Division  of  the  Chief  Surgeon’s  Office,  effective  22 
May  1914,  by  the  following  communication :  “*  •  *  3.  Until  such  time  as  definite  T/O’s 
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do  come  out  whereby  X-ray  teams  are  provided,  It  is  up  to  the  Auxiliary  Surgical 
Groups  to  improvise  X-ray  teams  from  their  miscellaneous  teams  which  they  are  pres¬ 
ently  authorized  to  have  under  their  present  T/O’s.  s/A.  Vickoren,  Colonel,  Medical 
Corps.” 

In  spite  of  periodic  requests,  no  official  approval  for  the  personnel  of 
X-ray  teams  was  received  until  18  June  1945.  On  that  date,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  formally  approved  the  teams  and  issued  a  table  of  organization 
and  equipment  for  them.  During  the  interim,  it  was  necessary  for  each 
auxiliary  surgical  group  to  improvise  X-ray  teams  that  it  was  authorized  to 
have  under  existing  tables  of  organization.* 

FUNCTIONS 
Original  Concept 

The  functions  of  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  units,  each  with  a  radiologic 
officer  in  command,  were  outlined  by  Colonel  Allen  in  his  annual  report  for 
1943  substantially  as  follows : 

1.  To  augment  any  evacuation  or  field  hospital  X-ray  department  during  times  of 
stress  with  personnel,  radiography,  or  both. 

2.  To  furnish  radiologic  service  in  occasional  situations  in  which  surgery  might  be 
required  and  postoperative  beds  had  been  obtained  but  no  field  hospital  unit  was  yet 
available. 

3.  To  serve  temporarily  at  dispensaries  of  bivouacking  divisions  recently  withdrawn 
from  the  front  when  these  units  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nearest  hos¬ 
pital,  and  to  render  assistance  in  similar  situations. 

Expanded  Functions 

While,  in  general,  the  functions  of  the  mobile  X-ray  units  during  the 
fighting  on  the  Continent  were  those  originally  envisaged  by  Colonel  Allen, 
these  units  proved  more  useful  than  even  he  had  anticipated.  In  his  annual 
report,  dated  1  July  1945,  he  described  their  expanded  functions  substantially 
as  follows : 

1.  To  amplify  evacuation  hospital  X-ray  departments.  During  the  summer  phase, 
when  most  of  these  hospitals  were  in  tents,  the  auxiliary  units  set  up  as  separate  X-ray 
departments,  complete  within  themselves.  Records  of  patients,  however,  were  handled 
through  the  day  book  of  the  hospital  department;  only  enough  data  were  kept  in  the 
mobile  unit  to  permit  the  compiling  of  necessary  statistics.  During  the  cold  winter 
months,  when  most  evacuation  hospitals  moved  into  buildings,  the  personnel  of  the  mobile 
unit  often  alternated  with  that  of  the  evacuation  hospital  on  day  and  night  shifts.  Usu¬ 
ally,  only  the  cassettes  and  hangers  of  the  mobile  unit  equipment  were  used,  but  in  some 
locations,  it  was  possible  to  back  the  unit  truck  up  to  the  window  of  the  hospital  X-ray 


3  In  tbe  table  of  organization  and  eqnipment  iaaued  on  18  Jane  1945,  only  two  tecbnldana 
were  allotted  to  each  unit.  In  tbe  European  theater,  it  was  found  essential  that  each  auxiliary 
mobile  X-ray  unit  bare  three  technicians,  and  that  at  least  two  of  them  be  capable  of  driving  the 
unit  truck.  A  smaller  allotment  of  technicians  curtailed  tbe  efficiency  of  the  teams  In  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  principal  functions  and  also  reduced  their  value  as  a  potential  pool. 
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department  and  utilize  the  darkroom  portion  of  the  unit  equipment,  thus  providing  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  for  processing  films. 

2.  To  augment  field  hospitals.  This  utilization  of  the  units  was  less  common,  but 
was  sometimes  very  necessary.  One  unit,  for  instance,  worked  a  full  month  with  the 
50th  Field  Hospital  (p.  428). 

3.  To  serve  as  the  X-ray  department  of  an  improvised  evacuation  hospital  staffed  by 
a  medical  gas  casualty  treatment  battalion.  This  plan  was  used  in  the  First  U.S.  Army. 

4.  To  furnish  auxiliary  teams  of  radiologists  and  technicians.  The  three  radiologists 
and  nine  X-ray  technicians  at  the  disposal  of  Army  headquarters  formed  a  valuable  pool 
from  which  assistance  could  be  drawn  temporarily  to  stem  attrition  or  cover  temporary 
disability  of  radiologic  personnel.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  this  function  alone 
would  have  justified  the  organization  of  the  mobile  X-ray  units,  even  without  their  equip¬ 
ment.  Only  occasionally,  however,  during  the  winter,  was  the  equipment  out  of  use  for 
any  extended  period ;  the  three  generators,  in  particular,  were  practically  always  in  use. 

5.  To  man  jobile  mass  radiography  units,  which  must  be  available  at  the  base  in 
any  long-active  theater  of  war.  One  such  team  on  the  Continent,  before  being  sent  into 
an  Army  area,  performed  5,240  examinations  on  officer  candidates.  The  films  were 
processed  and  interpreted  at  the  rate  of  184  per  day.  Little  previous  training  was 
needed  for  this  function. 

6.  To  serve  as  the  X-ray  departments  of  captured  German  hospitals.  Between  15 
May  and  10  June  1945,  Team  No.  62  of  the  3d  Auxiliary  Surgical  Group,  Ninth  U.S. 
Army,  served  in  this  capacity  at  the  German  Hoexter  Military  Hospital  for  tuberculous 
Russian  prisoners  of  war,  while  Team  No.  61  operated  in  the  same  manner  at  the  Nord- 
hausen  Camp  Hospital  for  Displaced  Allied  Personnel. 

7.  To  assist  at  sick  calls  of  bivouacking  divisions,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for 
transporting  patients  to  hospitals  simply  to  secure  X-ray  examinations.  It  had  been 
expected  that  this  would  be  a  constant  team  function,  but  no  reports  of  such  use  of  the 
teams  were  made  until  after  V-E  Day.  If  enough  units  had  been  available,  this  service 
would  probably  have  been  useful  during  hostilities. 

EVALUATION  OF  WORK  OF  MOBILE  UNITS 

A  compilation  of  reports  submitted  to  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology 
on  1  May  1945  from  11  of  the  12  mobile  units  operating  in  the  European 
theater  revealed  that,  although  some  had  been  in  action  only  a  short  time, 
these  units  had  handled  a  total  of  37,231  patients,  made  52,517  examinations, 
and  processed  81,335  radiographs.  Table  10  gives  the  breakdown  of  these 
figures  by  teams  and  also  gives  the  length  of  service,  the  types  of  installa¬ 
tions,  and  other  details  concerning  the  service  of  these  units.  A  single  unit 
often  disposed  of  as  many  as  130  patients  in  a  day. 

In  evaluating  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  mobile  units,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  most  of  the  patients  handled  in  them  represented  the  overflow 
of  the  X-ray  departments  of  the  installations  augmented  by  them.  The  prac¬ 
tical  need  for  them  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  without  their  aid  this  overflow 
of  patients  would  have  created  serious  bottlenecks  in  both  surgery  and 
evacuation. 

The  opinion  of  others  concerning  the  work  of  the  units  was  highly 
favorable,  as  evidenced  by  comments  of  medical  officers  who  had  worked  with 
them  and  of  others  who  had  observed  them.  On  31  July  1944,  Capt.  Joseph 
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Table  10. — Statistical  summary  of  work  of  mobile  X-ray  units  in  European  theater 


Team 


B 


C. 


D 


P. 

Q. 

H. 

I_ 

J. 

K. 

L. 


Months 

of 

service 

to 

1  May 
1945 

Types  of  units  served 

Average 

time 

with 

each  unit 
(months) 

Number 
of  days  of 
operation 

Number 

of 

patients  i 

Number 

of 

examl- 
natlons  > 

Number 

of 

radio- 
grapha  * 

7 

6  evacuation  hospi¬ 
tals. 

100 

5,432 

8,621 

13,764 

10 

4  evacuation  hospi¬ 
tals,  1  gas  casu¬ 
alty  treatment  bat- 
talllon.'* 

2 

252 

3,158 

3,910 

5,093 

00 

IQ 

4  evacuation  hospi¬ 
tals,  1  gas  casu¬ 
alty  treatment  bat¬ 
talion. 

1% 

161 

1,427 

3,316 

•3,316 

10 

10  evacuation  hospi¬ 
tals. 

1 

189 

4,368 

(») 

11,210 

11 

3  evacuation  hospi¬ 
tals,  1  field  hospi¬ 
tal. 

2 

203 

4,489 

7,707 

11,662 

9 

7  evacuation  hospi¬ 
tals. 

1 

4,374 

9,427 

6,228 

2 

1  field  hospital,  1 
medical  collecting 
company^ 

1 

34 

54240 

5,240 

5300 

6 

6  evacuation  hospi¬ 
tals. 

1 

C) 

2,560 

4,996 

7,397 

4 

1  evacuation  hospi¬ 
tal. 

4 

88 

(’) 

2,636 

{') 

2 

1  evacuation  hospi¬ 
tal. 

2 

33 

522 

677 

1,687 

6 

6  evacuation  hospi¬ 
tals. 

1 

123 

4,097 

4,377 

12,339 

3 

1  evacuation  ho^i- 
tal. 

% 

74 

1,564 

1,610 

3309 

1  Total  iiumb«r  treated  :  37,231. 

3  Total  number  of  examinations  made :  62.Q17. 
s  Total  number  of  radiographs  processed  ;  61.33S. 

*  Acted  as  the  entire  X-ray  department  when  medical  gas  casualty  treatment  battalion  was 
converted  Into  a  hospital. 

s  Two  months  not  recorded. 
s  Probably  In  error. 

1  No  record  received. 


V.  Bobbins,  MC,  at  the  request  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  3d  Auxiliary 
Surgical  Group,  described  the  work  of  the  unit  attached  to  that  group  and 
mentioned  the  favorable  reception  of  their  aid  by  commanding  officers,  in¬ 
spectors,  surgeons,  and  other  medical  officers.  It  was  Captain  Robbins’  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  they  be  activated  officially  and  attached  to  the  various 
armies. 
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On  4  August  1944,  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Joseph  Augustus  Crisler,  Jr., 
MC,  commanding  officer  of  the  3d  Auxiliary  Surgical  Group,  after  observing 
the  three  units  which  had  arrived,  respectively,  on  29  Jime,  5  July,  and  12 
July  1944,  stated  that  these  units  had  been  of  definite  value  in  augmenting 
X-ray  facilities  in  evacuation  hospitals,  assisting  overtaxed  departments,  and 
preventing  bottlenecks.  He  recommended  that  each  army  be  provided  with 
an  adequate  table  of  organization  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  for  these  units. 

On  the  whole,  considering  the  peculiar  character  and  function  of  these 
units,  the  operations  officers  of  the  armies  on  the  Continent  utilized  them 
very  well.  The  principal  criticism  of  their  utilization  concerned  the  tendency 
to  retain  them  too  long  in  single  locations.  The  average  time  the  teams 
served  with  individual  units  was  1.6  months  (table  10). 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  that,  in  the  future,  a  complete  auxiliary  mobile 
unit  should  be  attached  to  an  evacuation  hospital  each  time  it  moves,  so  that 
radiographic  functioning  can  begin  within  an  hour  of  arrival  at  the  new 
location.  The  organic  X-ray  department  of  the  hospital  could  then  set  up 
more  slowly  and  more  carefully,  without  falling  behind  and  creating  a  bot¬ 
tleneck  in  the  surgical  section.  The  rationale  behind  this  suggestion  is  that 
most  bottlenecks  in  the  X-ray  departments  of  evacuation  hospitals  in  World 
War  II  occurred  during  the  first  few  days  they  were  functioning  at  new  sites. 
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CHAPTER  XrV 


Radiology  in  Forward  Areas 

Kenneth  D.  A.  Allens  M.D. 


INITUL  PLANNING 

As  planning  for  the  invasion  of  the  Continent  proceeded  in  ETOUSA 
(European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army),  it  became  clear  that  radio- 
logic  service  in  forward  areas  would  differ  materially  from  radiologic  service 
in  rear  areas.  It  also  became  evident  that  some  means  must  be.  devised  to 
augment  this  service  at  points  of  military  stress,  to  parallel  surgical  aug¬ 
mentation  at  these  points  (p.  347).  A  study  of  operations  in  NATOUSA 
(North  African  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army)  suggested  that  one  prac¬ 
tical  and  effective  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  the  use  of  teams  from 
auxiliary  surgical  groups,  according  to  the  plans  used  successfully  in  that 
theater.  Another  plan  involved  the  use  of  mobile  X-ray  units  (p.  405).  Both 
plans  seemed  particularly  desirable  and  feasible  because  it  was  expected  that 
the  campaign  on  the  Continent  would  be  fast  moving  and  that  hospital 
facilities  must  be  highly  mobile-  if  the  proper  service  for  wounded  casualties 
were  to  be  provided. 

The  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA,  was  ordered  to  the 
North  African  theater  on  16  September  1943,  to  make  a  firsthand  study  of 
the  radiologic  practices  in  use  there  (I).  The  experience  in  North  Africa, 
Sicily,  and  Italy  pointed  clearly  to  the  need  for : 

1.  Mobile  X-ray  teams. 

2.  Augmentation  of  certain  items  of  X-ray  equipment. 

3.  An  accurate  estimate  of  film  needs. 

4.  Reinforcement  of  X-ray  personnel  in  forward  area  hospitals. 

The  following  points,  incorporated  by  Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen, 
MC,  in  the  official  report  of  this  visit,  were  stressed  by  Col.  (later  Brig. 
Gen.)  Joseph  I.  Martin,  MC,  Surgeon,  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  and  other  personnel 
shortly  after  the  invasion  of  Italy :  * 

1  Up  to  the  time  when  the  Senior  Consultant  In  Radiology,  ETOUSA,  arrived  at  the  Office  of 
the  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  NATOUSA,  In  Algiers,  no  consultant  in  any  of  the  medical  specialties 
had  been  permitted  to  proceed  to  Italy.  The  theater  surgeon.  Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  A.  Blesse,  sent 
a  “radio”  to  Colonel  Martin  requesting  permission  for  Colonel  Allen  to  visit  X-ray  InstaUatlons  at 
the  front.  As  his  own  requests  for  similar  permission  for  theater  consultants  bad  been  refused. 
General  Blesse  thought  this  request  would  also  be  refused.  To  bis  surprise,  and  to  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  his  consultants,  the  permission  was  granted.  The  mystery  was  cleared  when  it  was  learned 
from  Colonel  Martin  that  he  bad  been  having  X-ray  bottlenecks  and,  if  Colonel  Allen  would  bring 
him  an  analysis  of  the  X-ray  situation  at  the  front,  be  would  be  glad  to  furnish  him  with  a  Jeep 
and  a  driver.  These  arrangements  were  made,  and  Headquarters,  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  made  every 
endeavor  to  see  to  it  that  Colonel  Allen’s  tour  was  profitable. 
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1.  No  matter  how  carefully  medical  service  is  planned  for  an  assault  campaign,  and 
no  matter  how  excellent  the  planned  procedures  may  be,  one  must  be  ever  ready  to 
change  them  to  meet  the  circumstances  which  may  arise  during  an  assault. 

2.  A  15-percent  loss  of  equipment  must  be  expected  during  landing  operations. 

3.  Plans  for  the  location  of  medical  units  in  an  assault  often  require  complete  and 
abrupt  changes.  In  Sicily  and  Italy,  for  Instance,  corps  medical  battalion  clearing  com¬ 
panies  were  used  to  reinforce  divisional  clearing  stations  and  were  followed  by  auxiliary 
surgical  group  teams  pending  the  arrival  of  field  hospital  platoons.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  surgery  had  to  be  performed  without  accompanying  X-ray  service,  which  could, 
however,  have  been  supplied  by  mobile  X-ray  units. 

4.  Adequate  X-ray  service  should  be  rendered  wherever  surgery  is  feasible  The 
ofiScial  tables  of  organization  and  equipment  of  X-ray  dQ>artments  do  not  provide  a 
radiologic  capacity  commensurate  with  the  surgical  capacities  of  a  unit,  especially  when 
forward  units  are  augmented  by  auxiliary  surgical  group  teams. 

5.  Central  power  from  the  hospital  plant,  carried  to  the  department  by  a  #4  or 
larger  wire,  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  2.5-kw.  X-ray  gas  electric  generators. 

6.  The  need  for  radiographic  standardization  should  always  be  stressed. 

During  Colonel  Allen’s  visit  in  Italy,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  was  gained  concerning  shortages  likely  to  occur  in  X-ray  equipment 
during  active  hostilities.  Much  of  the  planning  for  X-ray  equipment  in  the 
European  theater  was  based  on  the  information  gathered  during  this  visit. 
Valuable  information  was  also  gained  concerning  the  transportation  of  X-ray 
equipment. 

After  his  return  from  this  trip,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  held 
many  conferences  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Finance  and  Supply  and  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Divisions,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1943-44.  The  inadequacies  in  equipment  that  might  be  expected 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Continent  were  stressed,  and  the  Finance  and  Sup¬ 
ply  Division  inaugurated  action  to  overcome  them.  The  chief  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Division  also  took  steps  to  supply  additional  radiologists  and  techni¬ 
cians  for  evacuation  hospitals  and  for  the  auxiliary  mobile  units  then  being 
organized. 

STANDING  OPERATING  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  INVASION 

On  30  March  1944,  each  senior  consultant  in  the  Professional  Services 
Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  was  called  upon  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley  to  prepare  an  SOP  (standing  operating  procedure) 
for  his  specialty  during  the  invasion,  which  would  be  an  operation  typical 
of  ground  warfare  but  preceded  by  cross- water  transportation. 

The  request  to  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA,  from 
Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Robert  M.  Zollinger,  MC,  read  as  follows: 

1.  Professional  Services  Division  is  responsible  for  preparing  an  S.O.P.  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  casualties.  This  should  include  the  general  policy,  starting  at  the  “far 
shore,’’  including  LST’s  in  formation  for  triaging  officers  at  the  “bards,”  *  as  well  as  the 
transit  hospitals  on  the  “near  shore.” 


*A  portion  of  a  beach  especlallj  prepared  with  a  hard  surface  extending  Into  the  water, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  unloading  direct  into  or  from  landing  ships  or  landing  craft. 
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2.  Submit  a  detailed  plan  for  each  area,  including  the  placement  of  surgical  teams. 

3.  The  policies  of  professional  care  will  be  governed  by  Manual  of  Therapy,  ETO. 

4.  The  submitted  plans  will  be  correlated  at  the  Saturday  morning  meeting  on  April 
1st.  It  is  planned  that  Col.  Clinton  S.  Lyter  [MC]  of  the  1st  Auxiliary  Surgical  Group 
will  attend  this  meeting,  to  supply  information  regarding  the  number  of  his  teams,  as 
well  as  their  equipment. 

On  2  April  1944,  Colonel  Allen  replied  to  this  communication  as  follows : 

1.  X-ray  examinations  are  advised  whenever  a  medical  installation  has  surgical 
facilities,  and  at  least  100  beds,  in  other  words,  whenever  X-ray  examination  will  affect 
the  treatment  of  relatively  large  numbers. 

2.  “Near  shore.”  The  unit  of  a  field  hospital  at  the  “hard,”  the  regular  T/0  &  E 
of  which  is  one  X-ray  technician  and  X-ray  equipmrat,  will  probably  not  need  a  full 
time  radiologist,  if  only  local  casualties  are  handled,  but  the  unit  X-ray  department 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  radiologist  of  the  field  hospital.  This  radiologist 
should  visit  the  unit  or  delegate  supervision  through  the  C.O.  of  the  field  hospital  to 
another  medical  officer.  A  radiologist  could  also  be  called  from  the  1st  Auxiliary  Sur¬ 
gical  Group. 

The  other  field  hospital  units,  of  which  the  one  at  the  “hard”  is  a  component,  used 
elsewhere  on  the  shore,  as  holding  or  emergency  hospitals,  are  each  expected  to  have 
one  X-ray  technician  and  equipment  The  radiologist  should  visit  or  delegate  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  demands.  The  radiologist,  through  the  supply  officer,  should  make  a  provision  for 
obtaining  expendable  X-ray  supplies  for  all  three  units. 

3.  “Near  shore."  The  full  field  hospital  situated  away  from  the  “hard”  is  expected 
to  have  one  radiologist  and  adequate  X-ray  equipment  and  three  X-ray  technicians.  If 
sufficient  litter  bearers  are  available  the  X-ray  service  will  be  adequate  without  aug¬ 
mentation,  except  when  continuous  service  is  required;  then  it  should  be  augmented  by 
an  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  unit 

4.  Station  Hospitals.  The  X-ray  department  at  the  present  location  of  the  38tb  Sta¬ 
tion  Hospital  is  not  thought  to  be  adequate  for  heavy  continuous  X-ray  service,  partly 
because  of  the  small  amount  of  equipment,  the  inadequacy  of  the  quarters,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  litter  bearing  to  and  from  other  fioors  of  the  building.  Especially  if  this  station 
hospital  should  be  expanded  by  tentage,  an  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  unit  could  set  up 
close  to  the  front  or  other  entrance  or  adjacent  to  expansion  tentage. 

5.  Advise  that  S.  B.  S.  [Southern  Base  Section]  notify  all  possible  units  concerned  of 
the  availability  of  the  mobile  X-ray  units  and  procedure  for  procuring  their  use. 

6.  One  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  unit  should  be  assigned  for  disposal  to  the  area  sur¬ 
geon  of  each  area. 

By  10  February  1944,  the  First  U.S.  Army,  then  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  was  sufficiently  well  organized  to  permit  the  First  U.S.  Army  Consult¬ 
ant  in  Surgery  to  request  orientation  conferences  for  the  army  radiologists. 
On  19  April  1944,  the  same  request  was  received  from  the  Third  U.S.  Army. 
A  number  of  conferences  were  held  with  radiologists  in  both  armies,  in 
response  to  these  requests,  and  by  20  June  1944,  hospital  and  mobile  X-ray 
units  of  both  armies  had  been  visited. 

Shortly  before  the  invasion,  a  circular  letter  was  published  which  dealt 
particularly  with  the  care  of  patients  in  forward  hospitals  (2). 
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Fioure  156, — Capt.  Sidney  Cobb,  MC,  Ward  Officer  at 
44th  Evacuation  Hospital,  studying  radiograph  of  chest 
in  laboratory  of  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  in  Malmedy, 
Belgium,  December  1944. 


SPECIAL  PLANNING 
Facilities 

The  following  information  concerning  facilities  for  evacuation  and  field 
hospitals  was  communicated  to  personnel  of  these  hospitals  in  meetings  and 
during  personal  visits  by  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  and  the  re¬ 
gional  consultants : 

Housing. — Evacuation  hospitals  (figs.  1.56  and  1.57)  must  be  arranged  to 
carry  out  fluoroscopy,  radiography,  and  processing  of  films  at  the  same  time. 
A  satisfactory  way  to  accomplish  this  requirement  is  to  use  a  ward  tent  and 
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h’Kii  KK  I'lT.-  r.'i(rn>uni|i)i  tiikvii  Jit  102(1  Kviiciiatioii  Hospital  as 

part  of  physical  oxamiiiatioii  for  admission  to  <.)flic(>r  Candidate  School. 
Belgium,  January  1945. 


two  darkroom  tents,  one  for  r.adiojrraphy  and  the  other  for  Ihioroscopy.  with 
the  processinfr  tent,  at  least,  in.side  tlie  ward  tent.  'Die  latter  prectint ion  is 
necessary  heean.se  the  canvas  of  the  tent  used  for  the  darkroom  is  too  thin 
to  exclnde  daylip;ht  toljilly.  ft  is  more  desirahle.  when  [to.ssihle,  to  place 
both  the  darkroom  and  the  fluoroscopic  tent  inside  the  ward  tent.  If  a 
second  darkroom  tent  is  not  available,  another  inside  tent  can  be  improvised 
by  using  a  latrine  screen. 

Field  hospital  units  (fig.  ir>8).  which  have  only  single  X-ray  machines, 
do  not  require  two  darkroom  tents. 

Improvised  duckboards  are  advantageous  in  the  darkroom.  Wailing 
room  seals  for  ambulatory  casualties  can  Ik*  made  from  empty  X-ray  chests 
and  placed  between  (he  darkroom  and  fluoroscopic  lent,  as  well  as  along  a 
low  side  of  the  ward  tent. 

Ihiring  the  summer  months,  when  field  .and  evacuation  hospitals  were  in 
tents,  the  housing  problems,  at  lea.'^l  for  eva<aiation  hospitals.  w<*re  prac 
tically  tlu'  same  as  those  for  general  hospitals  »*.\cept  that  no  llooriiig  cement 
was  poured  for  them.  .\s  a  result  of  direct  ol>serval ions  on  the  Continent, 
the  Senior  Consultant  in  Ktidiology,  KFOl  S.V.  and  the  ri'giotial  consultants 
were  able  to  pass  on  the  following  information  and  atlvice  t(»  radiologists  in 
forward  hospitals: 
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KiiiruK  l.iS.  ^,\;lrnillat ion  of  li.-itllo  casualij  liol'oro  u|toraiinii  witli 
(lorralilo  X-ray  iitiil  in  I'iolil  Hospital.  Saint-Max.  Nancy,  Franco. 

(>ct<if)cf  i;>l) 


ritintyli  listed  ti.-  only  hospitals.  «*\  tii’tial  ion  hospitals  of  this  si/t 

frc'ptcnt ly  c.xp.andcd.  .tnd  iho  l•.•l.■'(•lo.•ld  often  pni  \  fay  |•elp^lfl■nn•nl^  on  tin 
same  voltiitie  level  a-  those  of  a  jrenefal  Inopilal.  while  at  time.-'  the  pfopof 
fioti  of  litter  ca.'ii.t It  I'-.s  was  ninch  <rn>;,ier.  .'^oiiie  ho.-|iiial'  of  liii.-  si/.t*.  sncii 
as  the  :’).‘)tii  Hvitcitar  Ion  Hospital,  near  Sttiiii -.'^aii\ eiir  le  N'li'oiiile,  Fraina 
'  ! ’-  I  I  t  I .  oin  c  had  I  o  hainl le  p.ii  lent  --  iti  a  ’J  I  iioiir  period,  and.  f reijiitMil  I \ 
diiriiio  ai'li\i'  period,--,  sttv'h  hospital-  a\fraoed  '-ii  to  inn  patients  pi'r  d:ty 
I  hey  theielore  re(|nired  praein-ally  the  -anie  \  ray  space  a-  ireiieral  hospi 
itils:  that  Is,  not  less  iliaii  i.'jnn  sipi.-tre  feel  of  leiiiaoe  in  the  lield.  Sinci 
'■(•ineiit  Was  not  |)onred  lor  (hx*!’.-.  the  flooriii”'  Inid  to  lie  iniprov  ised  liaiin 
s;ilva<reil  tents,  tarpatilins.  stiaw.  sawdtist,  ecraxtd.  or  prass. 

.\s  in  the  sidt*eiion  ol  the  loiattion  (d  ireiieral  ho-pital-.  it  was  de-iralilt 
that  a  ratliolofrist .  with  knowled<re  of  the  special  proiileiiis  of  this  speidalty, 
should  accompany  the  advance  pttrty  when  hiiildmc's  were  to  In*  selected  foi 
hospitals  and  deptirtnient  sjittce  tillotitai. 

If  :tn  ev.'iciiai ion  hospital  took  over  hnildiiiir^  not  oriifiiially  desiirned  fot 
a  hospit.'il.  the  followinfr  pniiits.  most  <d  them  also  ap|ilicahle  to  ireiieral 
hospitals,  had  to  he  considered; 

I  Ttie  aceessiliility  <if  the  X-ray  ilejiariini'nl  fur  oniiialienis  ainl  walkin':  wnnndod 
Tbe  accessibility  ef  llie  X-ray  ileparttiieut  fei-  ln>s)iii:ili/.eil  litter  iiatients.  In  a 
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multistoried  building,  the  availability  or  lack  of  an  elevator,  the  width  and  pitch  of  a 
staircase,  and  the  size  of  doorways  were  very  important  considerations. 

8.  The  distance  of  the  X-ray  department  from  the  wards. 

4.  The  proximity  of  the  X-ray  department  to  the  operating  room.  This  consideration 
was  often  overrated  in  Importance.  A  different  consideration  was  the  proximity  of  the 
department  to  the  preoperative  and  shock  wards;  it  was  important  that  it  be  close  to 
those  facilities. 

5.  X-ray  protection  not  only  for  those  in  the  department  but  also  for  those  in  adja¬ 
cent  rooms  and  above  and  below  it.  The  proximity  of  personnel  in  adjacent  rooms  was 
not  so  important  in  evacuation  hospitals  because  of  the  frequent  moves  of  these  units. 

Power. —Techniques  of  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  service  from 
table  of  equipment  generators  was  always  a  problem  and  was  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  The  distribution  of  power  by  improvisation  of  switches 
and  determination  of  the  proper  length  and  size  of  wire  runs  (table  11, 
p.  441)  required  study  and  ingenuity.  .Radiologists  were  urged  to  use  central 
power  whenever  a  large  hospital  generator  was  accessible  and  to  utilize  local 
civilian  power  whenever  it  was  available  on  the  Continent  in  the  proper 
form.  Civilian  sources  of  power  could  be  used  more  frequently  when  field 
unit  X-ray  machines  were  wired  for  both  115  and  230  volts. 

Radiologists  were  urged  to  exercise  the  utmost  skill  in  the  care  and 
operation  of  electric  generators.  The  instructions  issued  with  each  genera¬ 
tor  must  be  carefully  studied  and  precisely  followed  by  radiologists  and 
technicians. 


Litter  Bearers 

The  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  advised  all  radiologists  in  forward 
hospitals  to  hold  conferences  with  representatives  of  other  services  and  with 
the  administrative  divisions  concerning  the  use  of  litter  bearers  for  trans¬ 
porting  patients  to  and  from  the  X-ray  department.  Their  provision  was 
always  a  serious  problem.  X-ray  departments  fortunate  enough  to  have 
litter  bearers  assigned  for  their  exclusive  use  were  usually  able  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  demands  of  the  operating  room  far  better  than  departments 
which  had  to  use  the  general  pool  of  litter  bearers. 

The  utilization  of  prisoners  of  war,  when  the  hospital  was  so  located 
that  this  plan  was  permissible,  was  a  desirable  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Technical  Points 

Certain  practical  points  were  also  emphasized  to  radiologists  and  tech¬ 
nicians: 

1.  The  field  X-ray  machine  could  be  used  more  efficiently  beside  a  table  if  a  board  or 
other  type  of  track  was  improvised  to  guide  its  movement  up  and  down  the  Iragth  of 
the  table  (fig.  137,  p.  385). 

2.  Film  drying  would  be  hastened  if  a  free  current  of  air  could  be  forced  through 
the  darkroom  by  an  improvised  lightproof  trap.  The  ventilator  alone  was  inadequate. 
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If  the  improvisation  just  described  was  not  feasible,  then  films  could  best  be  dried  out¬ 
side  of  the  darkroom. 

3.  The  use  of  improvised  hose  or  pipe  plumbing  with  water  inlets  and  drain  outlets 
from  the  processing  units  would  increase  darkroom  efficiency. 

4.  Positions  should  be  standardized  according  to  the  guide  for  forward  areas  fur¬ 
nished  each  X-ray  department  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon. 

5.  Roentgenograms  should  be  identified  accurately  according  to  existing  directives 
(p.  338). 

6.  All  patients  evacuated  to  other  hospitals  should  be  accompanied  by  their  roent¬ 
genograms  (p.  340).  A  proper  filing  system  in  the  hospital  would  make  the  radiographs 
readily  available  to  those  who  wished  to  see  them  and  at  the  same  time  would  make  it 
possible,  on  short  notice,  for  each  patient  who  was  evacuated  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
films. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  FORWARD  RADIOLOGIC  SERVICE 

Location  of  Service 

In  the  European  theater,  the  decision  was  made  that  X-ray  service  would 
be  furnished  in  the  forward  area  wherever  a  relatively  large  number  of 
casualties  required  treatment.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  meant  that  it 
would  be  furnished  in  any  location  in  which  surgery  was  being  done  and  100 
or  more  beds  were  available  for  postoperative  care.  If  a  field  hospital  meet¬ 
ing  this  requirement  was  located  in  a  forward  area,  provision  of  radiologic 
personnel  and  equipment  would  be  routine.  If  there  was  no  hospital  instal¬ 
lation,  as  at  a  division  clearing  station  to  which  auxiliary  surgical  group 
teams  had  been  dispatched.  X-ray  service  would  be  furnished  by  mobile 
hospital  units.  Observations  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  and  experience  in 
the  European  theater  showed  that  in  World  War  II  it  was  not  feasible  or 
desirable  to  provide  X-ray  service  farther  forward  than  division  clearing 
stations. 


Selection  of  Cases 

Colonel  Allen  strongly  recommended  that,  during  quiet  periods,  plan¬ 
ning  conferences  be  held  between  the  radiologists  and  the  surgeons  whose 
fimction  was  to  sort  the  patients  for  treatment  and  evacuation  (triage).  He 
urged  that  these  conferences  be  continued  until  a  plan  had  been  formulated, 
and  complete  understanding  reached,  as  to  the  order  of  priority  in  which 
patients  would  be  dispatched  to  the  X-ray  department.  It  was  also  empha¬ 
sized  that  patients  must  be  accompanied  by  enough  of  their  histories  to  per¬ 
mit  accurate  positioning  and  adequate  radiography  on  their  first  visit.  Early 
in  the  fighting  on  the  Continent,  medical  officers  frequently  failed  to  furnish 
the  radiologists  with  enough  of  these  details  to  permit  the  proper  radio- 
graphic  positioning.  The  omission  made  many  reexaminations  necessary. 
The  difficulty  was  gradually  rectified  by  the  publication  of  new  directives; 
visits  to  hospitals;  and  new  wording  of  the  X-ray  request,  which  now  asked, 
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in  addition  to  the  items  on  the  original  form  (Form  ETOUSA  MD  55K-2, 
September  1943),  the  purpose  of  the  examination.  This  information  permit¬ 
ted  proper  positioning  of  the  patient  on  the  first  examination.  As  this  par¬ 
ticular  detail  indicates,  those  hospitals  in  which  other  medical  officers  re¬ 
garded  the  radiologist  as  a  consultant  received  the  best  radiologic  service. 

INSPECTION  OF  HOSPITALS  AFTER  D-DAY 

The  successful  implementation  of  the  SOP  prepared  for  radiology  was 
evident  in  the  inspection  tour  made  by  Colonel  Allen  to  transient,  general, 
station,  evacuation,  and  field  hospitals  on  the  near  shore  during  the  first  19 
days  after  D-day.  All  of  these  hospitals  acted  as  forward  hospitals  and 
received  casualties  from  LST  (landing  ship,  tank)  cross-Channel  ships. 
Entries  from  his  official  diary  follow. 

It  June 


38th  Station  Hospital 

Proceeded  to  38th  Station  Hospital.  This  is  a  transit  hospital  and  is  receiving  a 
large  number  of  casualties.  Up  to  the  present  the  X-ray  department,  although  inade¬ 
quately  housed,  has  not  impeded  the  progress  of  patients  through  this  hospital  for  evacu¬ 
ation.  The  use  of  the  au.xillary  mobile  X-ray  unit  as  an  adjunct  here  was  discussed 
with  the  commanding  officer  and  radiologist,  both  of  whom  felt  that  they  might  need  to 
call  for  one  if  the  work  became  heavier.  The  quality  of  radiographs  and  interpretation 
is  satisfactory  at  the  present  time,  but  the  technicians  appeared  to  be  tired,  and  if  de¬ 
mands  continue  some  relief  by  means  of  the  mobile  X-ray  unit  will  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  processing  capacity  has  been  Improved  since  the  last  visit.  On  11  June  this 
department  completed  85  cases.  The  hospital  wa.«  unable  to  get  8  x  10  and  10  x  12  films 
and  was  advised  to  make  an  emergency  requisition  of  Maj.  [D.  P.]  McGill  of  Supply 
Division.  A  planning  conference  was  held  with  the  Chief  of  Surgery  and  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  to  arrange  a  system  of  priority  of  X-ray  requests  in  order  of  operations  due. 
This  hospital  has  been  instructed  to  mark  their  films  according  to  the  location  site  rather 
than  their  unit.  The  evacuation  of  X-ray  films  with  the  patient  is  completed  by  receipt 
of  a  list  of  names  from  the  registrar,  but  one  hundred  percent  efficiency  cannot  be 
reached  because  there  are  a  number  of  last  minute  changes  in  the  evacuation  of  patients. 

46th  Field  Hospital 

Proceeded  to  the  46th  Field  Hospital.  Capt.  Palmer  D.  Miller,  the  radiologic  officer, 
is  also  in  charge  of  pathology.  There  has  been  a  heavy  flow  of  patients,  and  he  finds 
that  three  technicians  are  inadequate.  The  commanding  officer  has  permitted  him  to  use 
the  electric  power  maintenance  man  as  an  extra  and  another  extra  to  act  as  clerk.  This 
hospital  has  improvised  a  block  support  for  both  ends  of  the  radiographic  table  to  hold 
the  litters  with  steel  loops  high  enough  to  permit  the  grid  to  move  the  length  of  the 

table.  An  excellent  film  drying  system  has  been  improvised  by  a  rack  in  front  of  the 

3  kw.  electric  light  generator,  which  blows  the  blast  of  air  through  the  radiator  onto 

the  films.  By  this  method,  films  often  dry  in  10  minutes.  The  Senior  Consultant  in 

Radiology  has  communicated  this  system  to  other  transit  hospitals.  The  commanding 
officer  and  radiologist  were  notified  of  the  possibility  of  requesting  the  auxiliary  mobile 
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X-ray  unit  if  and  when  requests  for  X-ray  cannot  be  dealt  with  promptly.  On  the  whole 
good  X-ray  service  is  being  rendered  by  this  hospital,  and  It  is  commensurate  with  the 
general  demands  upon  the  hospital. 

28th  General  Hospital 

Visited  28th  General  Hospital.  Upon  receipt  of  the  first  admissions  of  casualties  the 
X-ray  department  was  requested  to  make  kOO  X-ray  examinations  in  2^  hours.  This 
was  about  90  percent  of  admissions  and  was  based  on  a  policy  to  use  X-ray  for  a  prin¬ 
cipal  triage  agent;  the  commanding  officer  and  the  radiologist  had  prevailed  upon  the 
chiefs  of  surgical  and  medical  services  not  to  use  X-ray  for  triaging,  but  only  whra  it 
added  evidence  concerning  treatment,  except  in  rare  instances.  At  the  present  time 
requests  for  about  50  percent  of  admissions  are  sent  immediately  to  X-ray.  After  the 
first  24  hours  the  department  was  able  to  cope  with  the  heavy  demands  and  evacuations 
are  not  impeded.  Capt.  [later  Maj.]  Benjamin  Felson  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  assistant,^  placed  in  the  department  •  •  *.  Because  of  this  student,  who  has 
shown  a  fine  aptitude,  no  additional  officer  personnel  is  necessary  in  the  department  now. 
The  following  subjects  were  considered  with  Captain  Felson :  Methods  of  drying  films 
in  the  least  possible  time,  such  as  improvised  drying  racks  with  clips  on  strings,  placing 
of  dried  films  in  the  ward  available  to  the  surgeons  as  necessary,  and  evacuation  of 
films  with  each  patient.  Since,  during  heavy  loads,  the  radiologist  is  required  to  read 
wet  radiographs,  he  then  dries  them  and  sends  them  direct  to  the  patient’s  bed  and  the 
films  are  evacuated  with  the  patient  by  the  ward  surgeon.  Further  study  of  receiving 
hospitals  toill  be  necessary  to  evolve  the  best  plan  for  keeping  the  films  with  the  patient. 
The  hospital  is  low  on  holders,  film  development.  It  was  advised  that  the  supply  officer 
call  the  Supply  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  for  an  emergency  requisition. 
Except  for  the  first  two  days  this  department  has  functioned  smoothly  and  is  satisfactory 
throughout. 

IS  June  1H4 


95th  General  Hospital 

Visit  to  95th  General  Hospital.  This  hospital  has  bad  no  casualties  and  only  60 
patients,  although  it  is  only  6  miles  from  the  28th  General  Hospital  which  has  handled 
1,600  casualties.  Coi.  [later  Brig.  Gen.]  Edwin  H.  Roberts,  the  Commanding  Officer, 
does  not  know  why  they  have  not  had  casualties.  The  X-ray  department  is  apparently 
prepared.  The  radiologist  was  apprised  of  the  early  difficulties  encountered  by  the  28th 
General  Hospital.  The  subject  of  large  numbers  of  radiographic  cases  with  accompanying 
film  drying,  sorting  and  dispatching  with  patients  was  discussed  at  length.  The  subject 
of  using  X-ray  for  triage  was  discussed  with  the  commanding  officer,  and  he  will  make 
an  effort  to  prevent  deluging  the  X-ray  department  with  unnecessary  X-ray  examina¬ 
tions  if  and  when  this  transit  hospital  is  used  for  casualties. 

50th  Field  Hospital 

Proceeded  to  50th  Field  Hospital.  This  is  set  up  in  two  locations;  one  close  to  the 
hard  and  the  other  above  3  miles  away.  The  one  at  a  distance  is  prepared  to  do  X-ray 

*  This  assistant  was  Capt.  (later  Ma].)  Emanuel  J.  Levin,  MC.  He  had  had  no  radiologic 
training  at  this  time.  After  the  war,  he  trained  with  Dr.  Felson  in  Cincinnati.  Later,  he  became 
Professor  of  Radiology  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Medicine  and  Director'  of  the  Radiological 
Department,  Maimonides  Hospital  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  repeatedly  observed  that  medical  offlcers 
without  previous  training  in  radiology  became  so  interested  In  the  specialty  when  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  it  during  the  war  that  they  continued  with  It  in  civilian  life. 
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work  to  the  standard  required  by  two  units  of  a  field  hospital  Their  X-ray  arrange¬ 
ment  is  good.  The  radiologic  officer  in  charge,  Capt.  Robert  Biddle,  has  had  a  6  weeks’ 
course  with  Col.  Alfred  A.  de  Lorlmier  [MC]  and  has  a  good  X-ray  technician  with  each 
unit.  It  is  believed  that  they  wiil  be  able  to  furnish  quite  good  radiographs,  but  will 
need  help  with  Interpretation  wherever  they  may  be.  The  unit  on  the  hard  was  found 
by  Lt.  Col.  [George  K.]  Rhodes  [MC]  to  need  reinforcing  very  badly,  so  an  auxiliary 
mobile  X-ray  unit  was  ordered.  Within  6  hours  of  the  request  the  unit  arrived,  and 
within  1  hour  of  its  arrival  it  had  produced  the  first  radiograph.  Fifty  radiographs 
were  made  the  first  night  and  upon  review  were  found  to  be  as  good  as  the  average 
hospital  radiographs.  The  ofllcers  of  the  field  hospital  platoon  were  well  pleased  with 
the  service  rendered  by  the  mobile  X-ray  unit  commanded  by  Capt.  William  G.  O’Don¬ 
nell  [MC].  The  unit  was  situated  near  the  hospital  X-ray  tent,  surgery  and  ward  tents. 
It  seems  to  be  easy  to  place  the  mobile  unit  in  a  strategic  position  in  relation  to  a  hos¬ 
pital.  The  officer  and  technicians  were  handling  the  unit  well  and  had  evolved  technique 
for  making  radiographs  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  patient.  Each  tech¬ 
nician  was  assigned  certain  special  work  in  setting  up  and  in  maintaining  service  to  the 
hospital,  and  assignments  were  rotated  to  Insure  one’s  being  capable  of  handling  any 
requirement  of  the  unit. 


12th  Field  Hospital 

Proceeded  to  the  12th  Field  Hospital.  The  X-ray  department  here  is  set  up  in  four 
pyramidal  tents  with  continuous  sides  and  walls  rolle<l  up  to  make  one  large  room. 
This  was  connected  with  a  common  waiting  tent,  with  pharmacy  and  laboratory  attached 
thereto  so  that  all  patients  waiting  for  pharmacy,  laboratory  and/or  X-ray  used  the 
same  waiting  space.  This  was  an  efficient  arrangement.  The  radiological  ofiScer,  Capt 
Sidney  Dann  [MC]  is  a  6  weeks  de  Lorlmier  course  man,  who  should  be  able  to  make 
radiographs  and  keep  his  technicians  fairly  well  trained.  He  will  be  unable  to  interpret 
many  cases.  It  would  seem  that  field  hospitals  will  often  require  the  use  of  an  auxiliary 
mobile  X-ray  unit.  At  the  time  of  this  visit  the  hospital  was  in  the  act  of  moving  to 
another  site. 


12th  Evacuation  Hospital 

Proceeded  to  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital.  The  X-ray  Department  of  this  hospital 
was  handling  about  90  radiographic  cases  per  day  in  Its  tent  X-ray  department.  The 
radiographs  were  of  good  quality  and  exceedingly  well  interpreted.  The  arrangement  of 
the  department  is  good  throughout.  Both  Maj.  [later  Lt.  Col.]  Frank  Huber  and  Capt. 
Charles  Huntington  are  busy,  demonstrating  that  a  750-bed  evacuation  hospital  requires 
two  radiologists  when  used  near  capacity.  Of  the  first  groups  of  casualties  received. 
X-ray  examinations  were  requested  on  about  90  percent  of  the  cases,  but  after  conference 
between  the  commanding  officer,  chiefs  of  service  and  radiologists,  the  requests  for  X-ray 
were  reduced  to  about  50  percent  of  admissions.  A  general  survey  of  the  situation  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  were  still  requesting  too  many  X-ray  examinations  in  this  hospital, 
because  many  patients  were  evacuated  before  treatment,  based  on  X-ray  findings,  could 
be  instituted.  This  appeared  to  be  a  strong  hospital  unit  and  the  quality  of  the  X-ray 
service  was  commensurate  with  the  unit  as  a  whole.'* 

28th  Field  Hospital 

Visited  28th  Field  Hospital  which  had  only  had  a  total  of  30  casualties.  No  radio- 
gist  serves  this  hospital,  but  the  commanding  officer  and  chief  of  the  surgical  service 


*  See  hlitory  of  thU  hospital,  p.  490. 
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could  and  did  call  on  Captain  Miller  of  the  46th  Field  Hospital  to  supervise  the  work  of 
the  X-ray  technicians.  For  radiographs  which  they  cannot  interpret  they  will  call  on 
Captain  Miller.  Should  a  change  in  the  tactical  situation  deluge  the  department,  they 
will  reques.t  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  unit.  Lt.  Col.  [later  Col.]  Einar  C. 
Andreassen,  MC,  Southern  Base  Section,  had  asked  the  Senior  Consultant  to  see  if  a 
radiologist  should  be  sent  to  the  2«th  Field  Hospital,  but  it  was  found  unnecessary 
because  of  the  proximity  of  the  46th  Field  Hospital. 

109th  Evacuation  Hospital 

Proceeded  to  the  109th  Evacuation  Hospital.  Tiie  radiologist  here,  1st  Lt.  Edward 
D.  Greenberger  [MC]  has  been  a  board  member  for  7  years  and  in  the  Army  for  3  years 
without  promotion.  The  commanding  officer  broached  the  subject  and  stated  that  he  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  have  this  officer  promoted  and  hopes  he  will  be  soon.  The 
X-ray  department  was  exceedingly  v.  H  run,  well  arranged  and  with  some  good  innova¬ 
tions  in  housing.  The  radiography  and  quality  of  interpretation  was  excellent  through¬ 
out.  The  radiologist  here  is  successfully  using  optimum  voltage  X-ray  technique.® 


40th  Field  Hospital 

Proceeded  to  the  40th  Field  Hospital,  where  a  detachment  of  one  unit  is  serving  a 
nearby  airfield  and  has  received  only  9  cases.  There  is  no  radiologist,  but  one  X-ray 
technician  has  the  department  fairly  well  set  up. 

H  June  1944 


228th  Station  Hospital 

Visited  X-ray  department  of  228th  Station  Hospital.  This  hospital,  like  many,  re¬ 
quested  X-ray  examinations  or  a  higher  percentage  of  admissions  on  tlie  first  few  con¬ 
voys  arriving  tlian  on  later  convoys  after  tlie  work  of  triage  became  more  clinical  and 
systematized.  However,  400  X-ray  examinations  have  l)een  made  in  the  first  7  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  first  casualties.  The  X-ray  department  is  preparing  to  handle 
150  radiographs  per  day  if  it  becomes  necessary.  This  is  thought  to  be  too  optimistic 
for  continual  service,  t'apt.  Everett  L.  Pirkey,  MC,  lias  evolved  an  excellent  method  of 
arranging  films  for  transport  with  the  patient.  Black  paper  and  a  copy  of  55K-2  (X-ray 
report)  i.s  stapled  to  the  X-ray  film  with  the  patient’s  name  on  the  outside.  This  hospital 
X-ray  department  can  handle  more  casualties  because  eight  litter  bearers  have  been 
assigned  to  it  with  nothing  to  do  but  handle  X-ray  cases,  and  all  eight  are  continually 
busy.  There  are  four  teams  of  two  men  each  and  their  hours  are  staggered  so  that 
there  is  complete  24-hour  service.  The  hospital  is  still  requesting  seemingly  unnecessary 
radiographs  on  patients.  This  was  discussed  with  the  commanding  officer. 

305th  Station  Hospital 

Proceeded  to  305th  Station  Hospital.  This  hospital  has  handled  1,600  cases  and  has 
a  12-mile  trip  from  hospital  to  train.  There  have  been  472  cases  examined  by  X-ray  in 
the  week  it  has  been  in  operation.  The  radiologist*  and  the  technicians  are  very  tired. 
Relief  by  either  a  mobile  X-ray  unit  or  a  temporary  transfer  of  radiologist  was  not 
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thought  necessary  at  the  time,  and  no  such  offer  was  made,  but  the  personnel  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  call  for  assistance  when  needed  through  the  Southern  Base  Section.  Although 
the  radiography  was  not  as  good  as  at  some  hospitals  equally  busy,  it  was  improving  and 
means  of  improvement  were  suggested  by  the  Senior  Consultant.  Extreme  fatigue  in  the 
department  is  believed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  some  poor  radiographs.  All  had  had  a 
night’s  rest  preceding  this  visit  and  now  felt  able  to  control  the  situation.  Another 
handicap  for  optimum  operation  of  the  X-ray  department  is  the  hospital  shortage  of 
litter  bearers.  Arrangements  for  drying  are  quite  good,  but  probably  increased  drying 
capacity  will  eventually  become  necessary.  This  could  be  achieved  by  improvising  drying 
facilities  other  than  those  already  used ;  namely,  a  closed  drying  rack  in  the  blast  of  the 
regular  drier.  This  hospital  has  X-rayed  about  35  percent  of  the  casualties  received. 

315th  Station  Hospital 

Visit  to  315th  Station  Hospital.  This  hospital  has  received  2,500  casualties,  and 
there  have  been  less  than  10  percent  requests  for  X-ray  examinations.  That  may  seem 
low,  and  the  subject  was  discussed  with  the  commanding  oflBcer  and  radiologist.'*  How¬ 
ever,  the  hospital  is  purely  for  transient  airborne  casualties.  Only  those  who  cannot 
travel  further  are  subject  to  X-ray  examination.  Their  evacuation  system  was  smooth 
and  rapid,  and  cases  in  which  X-ray  definitely  would  not  affect  treatment  were  not  sent 
for  X-ray.  It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  more  use  made  of  X-ray  in  the  future  as  the 
radiologist  was  advised  that  soft-tissue  wounds  should  have  X-ray  study  before  surgery. 
The  department  is  well  managed  and  well  arranged,  except  that  the  partitioning  is  such 
that  fiuoroscopy  cannot  be  done  without  blocking  the  darkroom  entrance.  *  •  •  However, 
there  has  been  very  little  fiuoroscopy.  Interpretation  is  good  and  the  radiography  is 
good  throughout.  Films  are  sent  to  the  surgery  for  reviewing  by  the  surgeons  during 
operations  and  are  transported  forward  with  evacuated  patients  in  bundles  wrapped  in 
black  paper  with  the  patient’s  name  on  the  outside.  This  hospital  has  the  personnel 
divided  into  three  shifts,  each  working  16  hours  per  day  so  that  there  is  always  an 
overlap  of  personnel  to  transfer  Information  on  patients  back  and  forth.  This  was  a 
novel  use  of  personnel.  If  at  any  time  their  work  permits,  personnel  can  rest  some  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  hours  preceding  or  four  hours  after  their  regular  8-hour  shift. 

SUMMARY  OF  OBSERVATIONS 

A  summary  of  his  observations  in  hospitals  on  the  near  shore  immedi¬ 
ately  after  D-day  was  sent  by  Colonel  Allen  to  the  theater  Chief  Surgeon  on 
24  June  1944,  as  follows ; 

1.  Conditions  for  correction  in  '  inslt  hospitals  especially,  but  existing  also  to  some 
extent  in  rearward  hospitals : 

a.  Too  high  a  percentage  of  cases  is  X-rayed  when  large  numbers  of  casualties 
are  admitted  at  once,  especially  in  “uninitiated”  hospitals.  This  percentage  drops  as 
admission  numbers  drop  and  as  experience  in  receiving  convoys  is  gained.  Too  many 
cases  were  X-rayed  in  which  treatment  was  not  affected,  occasionally  just  prior  to 
evacuation.  There  will,  of  course,  always  be  a  few  cases  in  transit  hospitals  for  which 
X-ray  is  necessary  in  order  to  help  decide  whether  to  evacuate  or  not.  In  rearward 
hospitals  many  cases  will  require  X-ray  to  decide  whether  to  return  to  duty  or  evacuate 
to  the  ZI. 

b.  Not  enough  X-ray  examination  of  soft-tissue  wounds  before  debridement  in 
transit  hospitals. 

*  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Robert  W.  O’Connor,  MC. 
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c.  Dlfflcalties  bave  been  encouQtered  in  transfer  of  X-ray  films  so  that  they  are 
available  to  the  new  hospital  when  the  patient  arrives.  Effort  is  being  made  to  get  a 
consensus  from  train  commanders  and  hospital-  and  center-receiving  ofiScers  as  to  whether 
a  transit  hospital  should  send  films  in  bundles  with  each  convoy  or  with  each  patirat 
separately.  Further  information  is  requested  from  any  possible  source,  by  other  con¬ 
sultants  and  medical  officers.  It  would  seem  from  the  evidence  at  hand  that  films  with 
each  patient  have  fewer  failures  than  when  given  to  train  commanders  in  bundles. 

d.  A  paucity  of  litter  bearers  to  transfer  patients  to  and  from  the  X-ray  depart¬ 
ment  Itself.  At  the  228th  Station  Hospital  ^  eight  litter  bearers  are  assigned  to  X-ray, 
and  there  the  department  has  functioned  smoothly  in  spite  of  very  heavy  work.  A  bot¬ 
tleneck  in  X-ray  ke^s  beds  from  emptying. 

e.  The  auxiliary  mobile  X-ray  units  can  be  called  for  by  any  of  the  transit  hos¬ 
pitals,  field,  evacuation,  station  or  general  hospitals. 

f.  Rearward  hospitals  have  found  films  ^  very  dlagnosable  and  in  an  increasing 
percentage.  However,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 

The  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA,  observed  throughout 
the  war  that  the  nearer  to  the  front  radiologic  facilities  were  provided,  the 
more  frequently  did  medical  officers  use  radiologic  examinations  for  the 
triage  and  disposition  of  patients.  He  also  noted  that  inexperienced  medical 
officers  ordered  more  radiographs  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  disposition 
of  casualties  than  did  experienced  officers.  Most  of  them  quickly  learned, 
however,  from  conferences  with  the  chiefs  of  surgical  and  X-ray  sections, 
that  only  very  occasionally  should  radiologic  examination  be  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  triage. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1944,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
ETOUSA,  also  noted  that  medical  officers  soon  learned  the  fallacy  of  sort¬ 
ing  and  classifying  patients  by  radiographic  findings  alone.  As  hospital 
staffs  gained  experience,  the  percentage  of  requests  for  X-ray  examination 
of  newly  arrived  patients  uniformly  and  steadily  lessened  during  the  first 
48  hours  after  their  arrival.  Experience  showed  that  in  a  convoy  of  300 
casualties,  made  up  of  freshly  wounded  patients,  requests  for  50  percent  of 
the  cases  were  not  too  much.  It  was  expected,  however,  that,  as  transmittal 
of  radiographs  from  forward  hospitals  with  patients  became  increasingly 
efficient,  the  percentage  of  requests  for  examination  in  rear  echelon  hospitals 
would  drop  to  25  or  3C  percent. 

Visits  to  forward  areas  by  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology,  ETOUSA, 
during  June  and  July  1944  made  clear  that  neither  personnel  nor  equipment 
was  adequate  for  the  volume  of  radiologic  work  required.  The  deficiencies 
were  made  up  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  use  of  mobile  X-ray  units  and  (2)  by 
arbitrary  assignments  of  more  officers  and  men  to  the  X-ray  department  by 
commanding  officers,  in  spite  of  the  need  for  personnel  elsewhere. 

Film  drying^  was  found  to  furnish  a  serious  delay  in  the  triage,  treat¬ 
ment,  and  evacuation  of  casualties.  It  was  again  emphasized  to  radiologists 
and  technicians  that  this  process  could  be  expedited  by  forcing  air  through 
the  developing  tent  or  by  hanging  films  on  wires  by  clips  or  by  safety  pins. 

*Capt.  (later  MaJ.)  Everett  L.  Pirkey,  MC,  radlologlat. 

*  liade  In  forward  hoapitala  and  accompanying  patients. 
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It  was  also  emphasized  again  that  wet  films  should  be  taken  to  the 
operating  room  if  surgeons  requested  them.  Future  planning  might  incor¬ 
porate  facilities  to  permit  this  type  of  surgical-radiologic  cooperation. 

Diag^nostic  difficulties. — Contrary  to  prewar  expectations,  casualties  were 
frequently  received  in  evacuation  hospitals  with  injuries  and  complications 
difficult  of  interpretation.  Such  conditions  as  traumatic  aerocele  of  the  brain 
and  bizarre  types  of  pneumothorax  and  pneumoperitoneum  are  not  often 
encountered  in  civilian  practice. 

Speed  in  the  examination  of  patients  was  essential,  in  order  not  to  delay 
surgery  and,  in  turn,  the  evacuation  of  patients.  Often,  therefore,  for  days 
on  end,  it  was  necessary  to  make  hurried  interpretations  of  wet  films.  Speed 
and  the  interpretation  of  wet  films  were  both  unfavorable  factors,  and  some 
errors  in  diagnosis  resulted,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  were  remarkably  few. 

Fortunately,  most  diagnostic  radiology  in  evacuation  hospitals  was  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  Nonetheless,  if  the  X-ray  department  was  to  meet  the  heavy 
demands  upon  it,  there  was  need  in  each  such  hospital  for  at  least  one  expe¬ 
rienced  radiologist  possessed  of  energy,  skill  and  ingenuity.  As  pointed  out 
elsewhere,  although  many  older  men  stood  up  well  under  the  strain,  it  was 
desirable,  whenever  possible,  that  radiologists  assigned  to  evacuation  hos¬ 
pitals  be  under  35  years  of  age. 
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Radiology  in  the  Communications  Zone 
on  the  Continent 

Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen,  M.D. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  World  War  II,  radiology  in  rear  areas  differed  materially  from  radiol¬ 
ogy  in  forward  areas,  while  in  rear  areas,  radiologic  service  in  general  hospi¬ 
tals  differed  considerably  from  that  called  for  in  station  hospitals.  One 
important  reason  for  the  latter  difference  was  that  elective  surgery  was  limited 
to  general  hospitals.  Since  the  diseases  which  required  elective  surgery  usually 
entailed  more  refined  X-ray  diagnoses,  especially  when  the  thicker  parts  of  the 
body  were  involved,  more  experienced  radiologic  interpretation  was  required. 
As  a  rule,  patients  had  to  be  referred  to  general  hospitals  for  gastrointestinal, 
gallbladder,  and  renal  studies ;  for  encephalography ;  and  for  the  localization 
of  intraocular  foreign  bodies. 

After  6  June  1944,  the  radiologic  work  of  station  and  general  hospitals 
became  more  closely  equalized.  Some  units  in  both  categories  were  necessarily 
designated  as  transit  hospital  (p.  427),  whose  primary  function  was  to  examine 
casualties  as  they  arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  decide  whether  they 
could  withstand  further  transportation  from  airstrips  and  ships  to  more  spe¬ 
cialized  hospital  centers.  Most  patients  whose  transportability  status  was  not 
immediately  apparent  required  X-ray  examination,  which  was  carried  out  in 
the  same  way  in  all  transit  hospitals,  whether  they  were  station  or  general. 

Frequent  changes  in  the  function  of  hospitals  and  in  their  specialized 
assignments,  as  noted  elsewhere  (p.  349),  required  constant  reevaluation  of  the 
special  qualifications  of  radiologists  assigned  to  these  hospitals  as  well  as  of 
the  equipment  allotted  to  them. 


FACILITIES 

Early  in  1944,  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  radiologists  assigned  to  gen¬ 
eral  hospitals  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  to  station  hospitals  scheduled  for  move¬ 
ment  to  the  Continent,  for  the  establishment  of  their  departments  in  the  field 
after  the  invasion.  There  were  no  plans  available  for  the  operation  of  X-ray 
departments  under  such  conditions.  The  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology 
therefore  spent  much  time  with  the  radiologists  in  the  theater  and  with  the 
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appropriate  sections  of  the  Chief  Surgeon’s  Office,  European  theater,  planning 
for  field  housing,  for  water  supply  and  drainage,  for  power,  for  darkrooms, 
for  film  drying,  and  for  general  arrangements  (fig.  169),  A  great  deal  of 
emphasis  was  put  upon  the  expected  necessity  for  improvisations  in  both 
equipment  and  facilities. 

It  had  been  assumed  by  the  Construction  Section,  Hospitalization  Divi¬ 
sion,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  that,  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  invasion, 
the  operating  room  and  the  X-ray  department  of  each  hospital  would  be 
moved  to  prefabricated  huts  from  the  tents  originally  used.  The  Construction 
Section  drafted  designs  and  made  blueprints  for  the  X-ray  department  on 
this  basis,  including  plans  for  wiring,  plumbing,  protection,  and  general 
arrangements. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  transfer  from  tents  to  huts  could  be  antici¬ 
pated  shortly  after  the  invasion,  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen, 
MC,  consented  to  the  housing  of  X-ray  departments  in  single-ward  tents  as  a 
temporary  measure.  The  Construction  Section  thereupon  instructed  the 
engineers  to  pour  cement  flooring  in  the  shape  and  size  of  single-ward  tents. 
It  was  promptly  evident  that  these  tents  would  be  inadequate  for  permanent 
use,  and  when  it  was  learned,  as  it  soon  was,  that  the  expected  fabricated  huts 
would  not  be  available,  efforts  were  directed  to  providing  more  suitable  hous¬ 
ing.  One  or  the  other  of  the  following  plans  was  used : 

1.  Cement  was  poured  for  the  flooring  of  two  squad  tents  placed  end  to 
end,  with  one  or  more  subsidiary  storage  or  large  wall  tents. 

2.  Two  ward  tents  were  erected  side  by  side  (“married”),  with  the  inner 
canvas  between  them  rolled  up  to  convert  them  into  one  large  tent.  This  plan 
was  the  better  of  the  two,  one  reason  being  that  ward  tents  were  more  easily 
procured  in  the  European  theater  than  other  types,  and  it  was  generally 
followed. 

Concrete  flooring  was  poured  in  advance,  in  accordance  with  the  type  of 
tent  to  be  used. 

On  10  February  1945,  the  following  communication  was  sent  by  Colonel 
Allen  to  Col.  Bryan  C.  T.  Fenton,  MC,  of  the  Finance  and  Supply  Division, 
Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon : 

In  case  there  might  be  further  tent  *  *  •  hospital  installations,  the  undersigned  is 
considering  what  shape  and  size  *  *  *  cement  flooring  be  made  for  X-ray  departments. 


Figure  159. — Floor  plans  of  X-ray  departments  of  general  hospitals  In  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Zone,  France.  A.  Floor  plan  of  5th  General  Hospital:  Darkroom  (a),  chest 
machine  (b),  cassette  changer  (c),  X-ray  machines  (d),  receiving  desk  (e),  squad  tent 
(f),  fluoroscopic  tent  (g).  film  files  (h),  desks  (I),  file  (j),  and  typist’s  desk  (k).  B. 
Floor  plan  of  50th  General  Hospital:  Receiving  desk  (a),  benches  (b).  X-ray  machine 
(c),  chest  machine  (d).  cassette  changer  (e).  X-ray  machine  (f),  fiuofoscopic  tent  (g), 
fluoroscopic  machine  (h),  darkroom  (1),  drier  and  viewbox  (j),  supply  shelves  (k),  film 
files  (1),  desks  (m),  file  (n),  typist’s  desk  (o),  stereoscopic  viewer  (p),  supply  shelves 
(q),  and  sink  (r). 
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Could  you  ascertain  for  me  whether  to  obtain  storage  tents  to  place  end  to  end,  or  ward 
tents  to  place  side  by  side.  K.  D.  A.  A. 

Colonel  Fenton  replied  on  12  February  1945:  “*  *  *  relative  to  basic  IRS 
[Internal  Routing  Slip],  Tent  Ward  has  been  in  better  supply  in  th'^.  theater, 
and  it  is  felt  future  plans  should  be  based  on  that  type  tent.” 

Specifications 

The  following  general  information  concerning  the  criteria  of  housing  of 
fixed  hospitals  in  the  field  was  communicated  to  radiologists  in  meetings  and 
at  personal  visits  by  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  and  the  regional 
consultants : 

Location. — A  central  location  is  desirable  for  the  X-ray  department,  so 
that  it  will  be  accessible  to  the  receiving  room,  the  operating  room,  and  the 
wards.  As  a  rule,  this  arrangement  is  easily  achieved  in  the  construction  of 
tented  hospitals,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  problem  in  buildings  not  designed  pri¬ 
marily  as  hospitals.  In  multistoried  buildings,  it  is  often  best  to  place  the 
X-ray  department  on  the  first  floor,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  to  simplify  the 
handling  of  outpatients  and  (2)  to  avoid  exposure  of  personnel  working  under¬ 
neath  the  department.  The  availability  or  lack  of  an  elevator  has  much  to 
do  with  determining  the  selection  of  the  floor  on  which  the  department  is  to 
be  located. 

If  sufficient  space  is  not  available  for  protection  of  personnel  by  distance, 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  ray  proof  walls,  on  lead  or  barium  plaster- 
protected  exposure  booths,  and  on  lead  rubber  aprons  on  improvised  frames 
(p.387). 

Other  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  are  plumbing,  powerlines, 
and  varying  building  designs. 

Space.— One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  construction  of  an 
X-ray  department  in  any  type  of  installation  is  securing  enough  space.  This 
necessity  is  obvious  enough  to  a  radiologist,  but  is  frequently  disregarded  by 
persons  ignorant  of  radiology  who  design  these  departments.  Adequate  space 
is  necessary  for  several  reasons : 

1.  Waiting  room  space  must  be  provided  for  ambulatory  patients  and  for  the  large 
numbers  of  litter  patients  to  be  expected. 

2.  Several  X-ray  machines  (up  to  five  when  available),  a  cassette  changer,  and  pro¬ 
tective  lead  screens  occupy  so  much  space  that  it  is  difficult  to  handle  both  patients  and 
equipment  if  there  is  not  enough  space  to  separate  them  from  each  other. 

3.  A  lightproof  processing  room  must  be  provided,  as  unexposed  film  fogs  quickly  in 
cramped  quarters.  A  fluoroscopic  room  is  also  necessary. 

4.  If  there  is  insuflicient  protective  distance,  radiologic  personnel  will  be  exiwsed  to 
the  dangers  of  both  primary  and  secondary  radiation. 

Design. — The  following  arrangements  are  desirable : 

1.  The  reception  space  and  clerk’s  station  should  be  placed  at  the  same  entrance  and 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  source  of  X-ray  exposure. 
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2.  A  cratral  off-duty  station  for  technicians  and  an  additional  storage  room  can  be 
situated  in  a  separate  pyramidai  tent,  if  it  can  be  procured,  without  loss  of  utility. 

3.  A  separate  radiologic  office,  in  a  small  canvased  partition  or  a  separate  tent,  is 
advisable.  Films  can  be  stored  in  this  space. 

4.  Whenever  possible,  a  latrine  in  a  nearby  tent  should  be  used  solely  for  patients 
requiring  barium  enemas. 

5.  If  cement  is  used  for  the  floor,  it  should  be  poured  as  smoothly  as  possible,  to 
facilitate  moving  small-wheeled  X-ray  machines.  If  cement  is  not  available,  salvaged 
tarpaulin,  canvas,  or  sawdust  can  be  used  for  flooring.  If  the  tent  is  set  up  when  the 
ground  is  dry,  a  grassy  space  is  more  desirable  than  bare  ground. 

6.  When  buildings  not  primarily  designed  to  house  X-ray  departments  are  used  for 
this  purpose,  considerable  variation  in  the  standard  arrangements  is  necessary.  If  it  is 
possible,  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  separate  rooms  for  receiving  patients;  fluoros¬ 
copy  ;  darkroom ;  supply  room ;  office ;  and  exposure  rooms,  two  or  three  being  provided 
when  space  permits.  This  arrangement  is  not  a  matter  of  convenience  only;  unless  the 
original  walls  are  radioiucent,  unpartitioned  space  increases  problems  of  protection. 

7.  Whenever  a  new  building  is  taken  over,  the  walls  and  partitions  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  tested  for  radiopacity.  The  mazes  and  pass  boxes  necessary  in  an  X-ray  depart¬ 
ment  can  be  easily  constructed  either  by  the  engineers  who  set  up  the  hospital  or,  if  they 
are  not  available,  by  hospital  utilities  personnel  or  even  by  X-ray  personnel.  If  there  is 
more  than  one  exposure  room,  a  central  location  for  the  darkroom  can  be  achieved  by 
knocking  out  partitions. 

8.  Si)ecial  attention  should  be  devoted  to  wiring,  since  the  size  of  the  wires  that 
carry  power  to  the  X-ray  department  are  extremely  important  to  its  proper  functioning. 

9.  An  advance  party  seeking  housing  for  a  hospital  should  always  be  accompanied 
by  a  radiologist,  because  of  the  special  problems  of  the  radiology  service.  Careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  forethought  can  generally  avoid  a  poorly  functioning  X-ray  department  that 
might  well  become  a  bottleneck  and  slow  up  initial  wound  surgery. 

First  Itistallations 

The  5th  and  50th  General  Hospitals,  Carentan,  France,  the  first  fixed  hos¬ 
pitals  to  be  set  up  on  the  Continent,  were  housed  in  ward  tents  and  two  squad 
tents,  placed  end  to  end;  cement  floors  in  this  design  were  poured  before  the 
tents  were  set  up. 

At  the  5th  General  Hospital,  a  squad  tent  was  obtained  for  fluoroscopy 
and  for  the  storage  of  supplies  (fig.  159A).  The  general- issue  main  tent  did 
not  exclude  direct  sunlight. 

At  the  50th  General  Hospital  (fig.  159B),  additional  pyramidal  tents  were 
supplied,  one  of  which  was  used  as  an  office  and  the  other  for  supplies.  The 
commanding  officer  also  allowed  the  replacement  of  a  squad  tent  by  a  ward 
tent.  For  long  periods,  an  average  of  100  patients  per  day  were  examined,  and 
many  outpatients  were  crowded  into  the  tent  at  one  time,  especially  in  incle¬ 
ment  weather.  Even  with  the  additional  tents  provided,  space  was  therefore 
at  a  premium,  and  the  technicians  were  hampered  in  their  work. 

EVALUATION  OF  FACILITIES 

The  experience  of  the  5th  and  50th  General  Hospitals  made  it  clear  that 
the  minimum  space  for  an  X-ray  department  in  a  general  hospital,  whether 
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the  installation  was  temporary  or  permanent,  was  1,200  square  feet.  The 
Hospitalization  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  was  requested  thereafter 
to  pour  cement  flooring  to  allow  two  ward  tents  to  be  set  up  side  by  side  (p. 
437),  instead  of  providing  for  the  end-to-end  arrangement  of  squad  tents  first 
used.  Not  only  was  the  side-to-side  arrangement  more  efficient  but,  as  already 
noted,  ward  tents  were  more  easily  procured  in  the  European  theater  than 
other  types  of  tents.  By  proper  modification  of  sideboards  and  tent  poles,  the 
space  available  was  used  to  the  maximum,  and  adequate  provision  was  made 
for  drainage  during  rainy  weather. 

Many  housing  problems  had  to  be  solved  after  the  invasion  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  they  were  multiplied  when  the  armies  moved  forward  and  fresh 
situations  were  confronted.  This  was  trae  even  when,  as  advised,  a  radiologist 
was  included  in  the  advance  party  searching  for  satisfactory  hospitalization. 

Available  buildings  varied  considerably  in  convenience,  and  many  of  them 
were  by  no  means  modern.  The  X-ray  departments  had  to  be  adapted  to  the 
space  and  facilities  that  existed.  Considerable  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
radiologic  staflfs  was  required  to  provide  (1)  protection  for  personnel;  (2) 
adequate  electric  power;  (3)  heating,  to  keep  the  patients  warm  and  prevent 
shivering,  for  clinical  as  well  as  radiographic  reasons;  (4)  hot  water  for 
barium  enemas;  and  (5)  a  satisfactory  fluoroscopic  room.  Even  when,  as 
occasionally  happened,  modem  hospital  buildings  were  available,  with  good 
facilities  for  civilian  work,  military  hospitals  had  certain  additional  require¬ 
ments,  which  had  to  be  met  by  improvisation. 

The  housing  of  X-ray  departments  in  fixed  installations  built  by  the 
British  is  discussed  elsewhere  (p.  334). 

Toilet  facilities  were  generally  inadequate.  In  the  south  of  France,  where 
the  standing  or  squatting  toilet  was  frequently  used,  it  was  necessary  to  build 
wooden  seats  over  the  formerly  seatless  plumbing.  One  hospital,  located  in  a 
former  elementary  school,  had  to  contend  with  miniature  toilets  that  had  been 
installed  originally  for  children  6  to  10  years  of  age.  In  most  installations,  the 
toilet  was  located  so  far  from  the  fluoroscopic  room  as  to  constitute  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  for  patients  who  had  had  barium  enemas. 

As  a  rule,  the  X-ray  departments  of  station  and  general  hospitals  in  the 
theater  utilized  the  central  hospital  powerplants,  though  the  lead  wires  to  the 
department  were  frequently  too  small  to  carry  the  current  load.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty,  the  Construction  Section,  Hospitalization  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  Surgeon,  was  supplied  with  the  information  contained  in  table  11. 

REQUESTS  FOR  RADIOGRAPHS 

On  10  June  1944,  Circular  Letter  No.  80,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  laid 
down  certain  instructions  for  the  use  of  X-rays  in  rear  echelon  hospitals 
(1).  In  substance,  it  was  pointed  out  that  regulation  of  the  order  and  volume 
of  requests  for  X-ray  examinations  could  be  accomplished  by  attention  to 
certain  considerations: 
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1.  A  request  for  X-ray  examination  should  be  made  only  if  the  findings 
would  affect  the  treatment  or,  occasionally,  the  disposal  of  the  patient. 

2.  Patients  in  shock  or  impending  shock  should  not  have  X-ray  examina¬ 
tions  except  in  emergency. 

3.  Conferences  should  be  arranged  between  radiologists  and  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  triage  in  each  hospital  to  insure  uniform  policies  concerning  the  types 
of  casualties  who  should  have  X-ray  examinations;  the  priorities  for  various 
types  of  casualties;  and  the  numbers  in  which  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
X-ray  department.  Each  request  should  convey  to  the  radiologist  the  specific 
purpose  of  the  examination. 

Tabu  11. — British  and  United  States  toire  sizes 


tr.S.  allowable  carrying 
caitacitlea  of  copper  wire 


Equivalent  Britiab  current  rating 


British 

conductor 

Rubber 

Insula¬ 

tion 

(ain- 

peraa) 

Other 

insula¬ 

tion 

(am¬ 

peres) 

U.S.A. 

BAS 

gage 

Cross 
section 
(sq. in.) 

Normal 

croBa 

section 

area 

Number 

and 

diameter 

(in.) 

British 

current 

(am¬ 

peres) 

Approximate 
lenMh  for 

1  volt  drop 
(feet) 

Use 

wires 

225 

325 

0000 

0.1257 

0.3 

37/.109 

m 

99 

175 

275 

000 

.1087 

.2 

37/.083 

184 

98 

150 

125 

225 

200 

00 

0 

.0961 

.0825 

.15 

.12 

37y.072 

37/.064 

152 

130 

(l,00(y  nm)  97 
(  750'  run)  94 

200-ma.  X-ray 
nuudiine, 

-  heavy 
machine 
tools,  etc. 

100 

150 

1 

.0707 

.1 

19/.083 

118 

(  500'  run)  92 

90 

125 

2 

.0588 

.075 

19/.072 

97 

(  4(X)'  run)  88 

70 

90 

4 

.0423 

.06 

18/.064 

88 

(  200'  run 
and  under)  80 

50 

70 

6 

.0290 

.03 

19/.044 

53 

60 

35 

50 

8 

.0201 

.015 

7/.052 

37 

45 

)X-ray  field 

25 

30 

10 

.0129 

.01 

7/.044 

31 

89 

1  unit,  dryer, 
processor, 
motors, 
sterilizers. 

20 

25 

12 

.0085 

.007 

7/.038 

24 

33 

15 

20 

14 

.0050 

.005 

7/.029 

15 

34 

Heaters. 

nmiill 

motors. 

6 

10 

16 

.0032 

.002 

3/.028 

5 

47 

Lamps, 

lights. 

3 

5 

28 

.0018 

.001 

1/.036 

3 

40 

Source :  Condensed  from  the  tables  of  the  U.S.  National  Board  of  Underwriters  and  the  Brltlab 
Association  of  Supervising  Electrical  Engineers. 


4.  A  similar  system  should  be  worked  out  with  ward  medical  officers. 

5.  A  procedure  should  be  instituted  whereby  radiographs  would  be  quickly 
available  for  transmittal  with  patients  when  convoys  were  to  be  transferred  to 
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other  hospitals.  The  plan  would  obviate  many  reexaminations  at  hospitals 
farther  to  the  rear. 

6.  Radiography  should  be  standardized  according  to  guides  furnished 
each  hospital  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon. 

Attention  to  these  instructions,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  have  two  desir- 

ftblo  effects  • 

1.  It  would  spare  patients  pain  and  discomfort  by  reducing  unnecessary  examina¬ 
tions  and  unnecessary  trips  to,  and  waiting  in,  X-ray  departments. 

2.  It  would  conserve  X-ray  films  and  tubes,  as  well  as  the  time  of  radiologists  and 

technicians. 

Special  instructions  were  given  for  regional  wounds: 

1.  Casualties  with  wounds  of  the  upper  thighs  and  buttocks  should  have  additional 
anteroposterior  or  posteroanterior  radiographs  of  the  pelvis  and  lower  abdomen,  which 
were  frequently  Involved  in  these  wounds. 

2.  Ca.sualties  with  wounds  of  the  thorax  should  have  additional  anteroposterior  and 
lateral  radiographs  of  the  upper  abdomen  because  of  the  frequency  of  transdiaphragmatic 
involvement. 

3.  Casualties  witli  wounds  of  the  upper  arm,  shoulder,  and  neck  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  candidates  for  additional  anteroposterior  or  posteroanterior  radiographs  of  the 
thorax,  to  exclude  Involvement  of  the  upper  lung. 

4.  All  casualties  with  wounds  of  the  soft  tissues  of  tlie  extremities  should  have 
anteroposterior  and  lateral  radiographs  of  the  injured  parts,  including  the  nearest  joints, 
before  surgery.  There  should  be  few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

5.  Transportable  casualties  with  wounds  of  the  face  and  skull  should  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  examined  radiographically  until  special  treatment  is  available  for  them. 

In  general  hospitals,  young  and  inexperienced  officers  in  medical  sections 
were  inclined  to  request  far  too  many  gastrointestinal  X-ray  examinations, 
especially  barium  enema  studies.  Usually,  tlie  situation  was  brought  under 
control  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Medicine. 


FUNCTIONING  OF  X  RAY  DEPARTMENTS 
IN  GENERAL  HOSPITALS 

The  functioning  of  an  X-ray  department  in  a  general  hospital  was  well 
set  forth  in  a  working  manual  prepared  by  Lt.  Col.  Magnus  I.  Smedal,  MC, 
Chief  of  Radiology  at  the  5th  General  Hospital.  The  practical  details  of  the 
operation  of  a  typical  department  in  a  fixed  hospital  were  outlined  by  Maj. 
(later  Lt.  Col.)  Charles  L.  Hinkel,  MC,  Chief  of  Radiology  at  the  98th  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  when  it  was  located  at  Hermitage,  near  Newbury,  Berkshire, 
England.  This  report  is  particularly  valuable  because  of  its  clear-cut  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  function  of  an  X-ray  department  in  relation  to  the  operation  of 
the  whole  hospital.  Like  all  other  source  material  in  this  section,  both  of  these 
reports  are  on  file  in  the  General  Reference  and  Research  Branch,  The  His¬ 
torical  Unit,  U.S.  Army  Medical  Service,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 

Washington,  D.C,  befbbence 

1.  Circular  Letter  No.  80,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  European  Thea¬ 
ter  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army,  10  June  1044. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Special  Experiences  of 
Evacuation  Hospitals 

Frank  Huber,  M.D.,  Charles  G.  Huntington,  M.D., 
and  Robert  W.  Lackey,  M.D. 

The  accounts  which  follow,  one  of  a  400-bed  semimobile  evacuation  hospi¬ 
tal  and  the  other  of  a  750-bed  evacuation  hospital,  tell  the  typical  story  of 
hospitals  in  these  categories.  The  (sonxewhat  condensed)  data  were  secured 
from  the  official  annual  reports,  prepared  by  Dr.  (formerly  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
MC)  Robert  W.  Lackey  for  the  35th  Evacuation  Hospital  and  by  Dr.  (for¬ 
merly  Lieutenant  Colonel,  MC)  Frank  Huber  and  Dr.  (formerly  Captain, 
MC)  Charles  G.  Huntington  for  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital. 

35TH  EVACUATION  HOSPITAL 

The  35th  Evacuation  Hospital,  a  400-bed  semimobile  unit,  underwent  the 
usual  maneuver  training  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  in  the  Tennessee  mud.  During 
this  period,  personnel  of  the  X-ray  Department,  whose  director  was  1st  Lt. 
(later  Lt.  Col.)  Robert  W.  Lackey,  MC,  became  familiar  with  their  equipment 
and  with  its  use  in  the  field.  Later  training  in  England  brought  them  to  an 
optimum  degree  of  efficiency  and  morale.  The  time  and  effort  spent  in  both 
training  periods  paid  off  many  times  after  the  unit  was  assigned  to  support 
troops  in  combat  on  the  Continent. 

The  X-Ray  Department  of  the  35th  Evacuation  Hospital  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  Continent  for  227  combat  days.  This  hospital  participated  in  all 
five  major  campaigns  in  Normandy,  northern  France,  the  Rhineland,  the 
Ardennes,  and  Central  Europe.  In  all,  it  moved  17  times.  It  remained  at 
Nancy,  France,  for  67  days,  but  moved  16  times  during  the  remaining  160 
days  of  the  war,  averaging  only  10  days’  operation  in  each  location.  During 
the  227  days  of  combat  operation,  it  processed  21,326  frontline  casualties  and 
made  31,328  radiographs. 

Operations  on  the  Continent 

Movement  to  Continent.— The  35th  Evacuation  Hospital  (fig.  160)  sailed 
from  Southampton,  England,  for  the  Continent,  on  18  June  1944,  D-H2.  It 
was  forced  to  wait  in  convoy  off  Omaha  Beach  on  the  far  shore  for  5  days 
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FKii’KK  1G<>. — E.\f>erieuoPS  of  3~)tb  Evacuation  Ilospita}.  A.  Sorwiiniiy  beaeli  on  which 
hospital  latidfd.  li.  Flares  from  (leriiiaii  planes,  with  return  liri*  froni  U.S.  artiilerj-. 
nit-dit  of  hreiiktlirouch  in  Normandy.  C.  Hospital  stM  up  in  Held.  Hniet*rs’  tents  are  in 
upper  left  corner,  itlonj;  river,  with  enlisttsl  men's  tents  to  risht.  (’('titer  cross  of  tents 
rt'prest'iits  operitting  room,  with  X-ray  tent  in  line  with  it  in  front  row.  1).  Hosidtal  sot 
up  in  held  in  wintt'r.  K.  (jernian  plane  sliot  down  in  lit'ld  near  hospitiil.  F,  Iltidio- 
grttidiic  examination  of  casualty  with  wounds  of  lK)th  legs  (both  were  broken  and  .shell 
friigmeiits  hiid  to  he  removt'd  from  botht.  Examination  is  being  niiide  with  patient  still 
on  litter  on  wliieh  he  w;is  phiced  wh(*n  he  was  jdcked  up,  :ind  the  dressings  tire  those 
put  on  in  the  held  by  the  aidman.  Note  casstute  under  right  leg.  (1.  Hospittil  darkroom. 
H.  H.'idiogrtiph  of  wound  of  shoulder,  .showing  fortugn  body  in  situ.  1.  Initial  wound 
surgery  on  patient  with  shoulder  wound  shown  in  view  II. 

Iteciiiise  inclement  weather  made  landinjr  impossible.  Dnrintr  this  jteriod. 
betich  and  hay  were  under  constant  enemy  bombardment,  and  one  ship  in  the 
convoy  was  sunk,  unfortunately  the  one  which  contaiiu'd  most  of  the  hospital 
equipment. 

The  unit  finalh’  landed  on  the  beach  on  23  June  1944,  D+  17.  and  remained 
there  in  bivouac  for  the  ne.xt  48  hours  while  the  Stipply  Section  assembled 
enotifrh  reserve  eqtiipment  to  .set  up  the  hospital.  The  chief  X-ray  technician 
“borrowed'"  the  X-ray  eiptipment  of  another  evacuation  hospital  which  was  not 
then  on  the  beach  and  not  scheduled  to  jro  into  operation  for  .several  weeks. 

Saint-Sauveur-Le-Vicomte.— On  24  June,  the  hospital  was  ordered  to 
f)roceed  by  motor  convoy  to  Saint -Sauveur-Le-Vicomte.  a  movement  which 
traversed  the  base  of  the  Cotentin  Peninsula  and  carried  the  unit  through 
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many  badly  battered  Normandy  villages.  The  Bailey  bridges  at  Cotentin  and 
Saint-Sauveur  were  underfire  from  German  “88’s”  and  under  strong  counter¬ 
attack.  One  truck  was  knocked  out  by  shell  fragments,  but  there  were  no 
casualties. 

The  hospital  set  up  the  following  day  and  opened  at  1200  hours  on  26 
June.  At  this  location,  it  supported  the  VH  Corps  drive  to  take  the  strategic 
port  of  Cherbourg.  Heavy  and  medium  artillery,  as  well  as  antiaircraft  units, 
were  set  up  in  the  adjoining  field  and  drew  considerable  enemy  fire,  the  shells 
in  many  instances  landing  in  the  hospital  area.  This  stand,  which  was  the 
medical  personnel’s  first  taste  of  combat,  was  perhaps  the  most  exacting 
encountered  by  the  hospital  during  all  the  continental  operations. 

When  the  X-ray  department  oi)erated  with  the  rest  of  the  hospital  for 
the  first  time  under  combat  conditions,  on  26  June  1944,  it  had  its  table  of 
organization  allotment  of  one  clerk  and  three  technicians.  On  the  first  day, 
43  patients  were  examined  and  102  radiographs  made.  In  7  days,  the  depart¬ 
ment  made  848  radiographs. 

It  was  immediately  realized  that,  for  the  department  to  operate  properly 
for  24  hours  a  day,  more  help  was  needed.  Additional  personnel  were  there¬ 
fore  trained  during  the  next  several  weeks,  until  a  total  strength  was  reached 
of  two  clerks,  two  darkroom  operators,  seven  technicians,  and  four  litter 
bearers.  With  a  staff  of  this  size,  the  department  was  always  able  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  surgicial  section  after  the  first  casualties  received  in  each  group 
had  been  examined.  The  technicians’  duty  hours  were  staggered,  four  being 
on  duty  during  the  day,  when  the  heaviest  influx  of  patients  usually  occurred, 
and  the  other  three  being  on  duty  at  night. 

Carentan. — ^As  soon  as  the  liberation  of  Cherbourg  had  been  accomp¬ 
lished,  the  hospital  moved  to  its  second  location  at  Carentan,  where  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  support  the  VII  Corps  until  a  breakthrough  was  achieved  at 
Saint-Lo. 

Rennes. — The  35th  Evacuation  Hospital  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Third  U.S.  Army  and  moved  to  Rennes,  in  Brittany.  The  movement  was 
accomplished  in  a  blackout.  After  the  hospital  had  been  closed  in  the  evening, 
it  was  loaded  on  2V^-ton  6  by  6  trucks,  which  followed  in  convoy  interspersed 
with  tanks  of  the  4th  and  6th  Armored  Divisions.  At  this  time,  the  Third 
U.S.  Army  was  pouring  through  the  bottleneck  at  Avranches,  under  artillery 
fire  and  also  under  aerial  bombardment.  Strafing  continued  at  intervals 
throughout  the  night. 

The  hospital  arrived  at  Rennes  at  0700  hours  and  went  into  operation  at 
once  in  order  to  care  for  600  recaptured  Canadian  and  American  prisoners  of 
war,  most  of  whom  needed  immediate  medical  care.  It  was  the  first  Third 
U.S.  Army  hospital  to  go  into  operation  on  the  Continent  and  later  was  the 
first  to  cross  the  Seine  River.  At  Rennes,  the  main  line  of  resistance,  manned 
by  the  8th  U.S.  Infantry  Division,  ran  by  the  front  door  of  the  hospital,  a 
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situation  which  gave  rise  to  some  interesting  episodes,  though  the  hospital, 
again,  was  spared  any  casualties. 

The  first  casualties  who  presented  themselves  to  the  X-ray  department 
were,  as  noted,  recaptured  prisoners  of  war.  They  had  on  casts  and  German 
metallic  orthopedic  devices  of  various  types,  and  they  presented  some  of  the 
most  challenging  roentgenologic  problems  encountered  during  the  war. 

La  Fert6  Bernard.  —When  the  35th  Evacuation  Hospital  moved  to  La 
Ferte  Bernard,  near  XX  Corps  headquarters,  the  casualties  were  particularly 
light,  and  the  X-ray  department,  as  well  as  other  departments,  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improvise  equipment  (p.  449)  which  had  been  shown,  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  operation,  to  be  sorely  needed. 

On  this  move,  as  on  several  later  ones,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  splitting 
the  hospital  and  moving  it  in  leapfrog  fashion.  At  a  given  time,  admission 
of  casualties  would  be  discontinued  and  half  the  hospital  would  move  to  the 
new  location  and  set  up  for  operation.  The  other  half  would  finish  processing 
the  backlog  of  casualties  in  the  old  location,  turn  them  over  to  a  clearing- 
holding  unit,  and  then  proceed  to  the  new  location,  usually  about  8  to  12  hours 
after  movement  of  the  first  half. 

When  this  plan  was  adopted,  the  X-ray  department  would  also  split, 
leaving  two  technicians  and  one  X-ray  machine  in  the  old  location.  These 
arrangements  worked  a  considerable  hardship  on  the  advanced  unit,  which  had 
to  pack;  load  equipment;  drive  all  night,  frequently  in  a  blackout;  pitch  tents; 
set  up  equipment;  and  immediately  begin  to  process  casualties,  working  for 
12  hours  or  more  if  relief  was  slow  in  arriving. 

Trying  to  keep  ahead  of  the  surgical  load  with  only  half  the  X-ray 
equipment  and  manpower  was  also  difficult.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  chiefs 
of  the  surgical  and  X-ray  sections  to  triage  a  patient,  carry  him  to  the  X-ray 
department  themselves,  and  then  carry  him  on  to  the  operating  room  because 
there  were  no  litter  bearers  available;  More  than  one  wounded  “GI”  said  later 
that,  when  he  saw  himself  being  carried  around  by  a  captain  and  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  he  thought  he  was  indeed  “cl(^  to  the  Pearly  Gates.” 

Verdun.— After  leaving  La  Ferte  Bernard,  the  35th  Evacuation  Hospital 
moved  through  Richarville,  on  to  Fontainebleau,  where  it  was  located  on  a 
ridge  and  where  a  quartermaster  laundry  company  attached  to  it  was  knocked 
out  by  German  fire. 

In  its  move  to  the  vicinity  of  Verdun,  the  hospital  closely  followed  the 
6th  U.S.  Armored  Division.  By  this  time,  it  had  become  hospital  policy  to 
set  up  as  near  the  frontline  as  possible,  to  render  the  best  possible  close-in 
service  to  the  combat  troops.  Often,  this  policy  posed  problems  for  the 
reconnaissance  party,  which  was  usually  made  up  of  the  commanding  officer  or 
his  executive  officer,  the  chief  of  the  surgical  section,  and  the  chief  of  the 
X-ray  service.  This  party  was  frequently  forced  to  reconnoiter  uncleared 
territory  in  its  probing  for  desirable  hospital  sites,  1  or  2  days  before  the 
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hospital  eventually  moved,  and  several  times  it  had  to  wait  for  sites  to  be 
cleared. 

The  Verdun  location  was  one  of  several  in  which  there  was  only  a  smaU 
screen  of  combat  patrols  in  front  of  the  hospital.  There  were  even  fewer 
patrols  between  the  left  flank  of  the  hospital  and  the  enemy.  Here,  the  current 
joke  was  that  the  36th  Evacuation  Hospital  was  holding  down  the  left  flank 
of  XX  Corps  and  doing  a  roaring  fine  job  with  arm  brassards.  X-ray  machines, 
and  syringes.  That  the  jest  had  considerable  truth  in  it  was  evident  on  the 
occasions  on  which  small  groups  of  French  civilians  from  surrounding  towns 
would  report  to  hospital  headquarters  that  German  panzer  patrols  were  just 
down  the  road.  These  reports  were  always  transmitted  to  XX  Corps  head¬ 
quarters,  which  apparently  took  the  situation  promptly  in  hand,  for  no  panzer 
units  ever  got  as  far  as  the  hospital. 

Drouville. — ^When  the  35th  Evacuation  Hospital  moved  from  the  Verdun 
across  the  Moselle  River  to  Drouville,  it  supported  the  XII  Corps.  Drouville 
proved  to  be  a  lively  spot,  with  medium  artillery  dug  in  on  the  hills  about  the 
hospital  and  with  a  constant  chatter  of  small  arms  fire  in  the  distance.  It  was 
here  that  a  sergeant,  setting  up  the  X-ray  tent,  needed  a  piece  of  rope  or  wire 
to  fasten  down  a  comer  firmly  and  ordered  a  private  to  procure  it  for  him. 
The  private  crossed  the  road,  lifted  a  piece  of  wire,  and  asked  if  it  would  do. 
Said  the  sergeant,  “Fine !  Give  me  about  6  feet  of  it,  and  be  quick.”  As  the 
wirecutters  snipped  it,  a  colonel  of  the  field  artilleiy  reared  up  with  a  now 
dead  field  phone  at  his  ear,  and  glared  at  the  poor  private  with  the  6-foot 
section  of  telephone  wire  in  his  hand.  Appropriate  action  was  taken. 

Nancy.— When  instructions  came  at  Drouville  to  all  leading  combat  ele¬ 
ments  to  halt  and  regroup,  the  35th  Evacuation  Hospital  moved  back  across 
the  Moselle  and  set  up  at  Nancy,  where  it  remained  from  27  September  until 
2  December  1944.  During  this  period,  the  X-ray  department  made  8,711 
radiographs. 

Teting  and  Saint  Avoid.  —On  2  December  1944,  in  bitterly  cold  weather, 
the  hospital  moved  through  th®  Maginot  Line  into  a  former  German  barracks 
building  near  Teting  and  Saint  Avoid.  These  barracks  had  been  subjected  to 
Allied  aerial  bombardment  and  artillery  fire,  in  addition  to  small  arms  fire, 
and  had  been  badly  damaged.  A  platoon  of  engineers  was  assigned  to  the 
hospital,  to  aid  in  clearing  out  the  rubble.  So  many  German  dead  were  found 
in  the  buildings  and  around  the  area  by  the  cleanup  detail  that  the  location 
became  known  as  “Graveyard  Stand.” 

Luxembourg  City. — Shortly  after  the  German  breakthrough  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  35th  Evacuation  Hospital  received 
orders  to  proceed  in  two  columns  to  Luxembourg  City  in  time  to  set  up  and 
receive  casualties  by  1200  hours  on  28  December.  The  two  columns,  accord¬ 
ingly,  set  out,  under  blackout  conditions,  and  traveled  by  side  and  back- 
country  roads  generally  parallel  to  the  main  highways,  which  were  loaded  with 
armored  vehicles  moving  for  the  relief  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  at 
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Bastogne.  Captain  Lackey  was  in  charge  of  one  column  and  the  chief  of  the 
surgical  section,  Col.  Russell  L.  Malcolm,  MC,  was  in  charge  of  the  other.  In 
spite  of  their  apprehension,  the  two  officers  met  at  0600  hours,  at  a  previously 
agreed  on  rallying  point  on  the  outskirts  of  Luxembourg  City. 

Here,  orders  were  received  for  the  hospital  to  set  up  in  a  long  building 
which  had  previously  been  a  religious  center.  By  1200  hours,  when  it  became 
operational,  an  influx  of  patients  began  which  was  to  continue  until  the  end 
of  February.  The  hospital  was  crowded  with  patients  from  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  many  of  whom  had  to  be  hand-carried  on  litters  up  four  narrow  flights 
of  stairs  to  the  attic.  Patients  for  whom  there  were  no  beds  were  cared  for  in 
the  cellar  or  in  the  corridors. 

In  Luxembourg  City,  the  darkroom  tent  was  pitched  indoors,  in  the  room 
allocated  to  the  X-ray  department.  During  this  stand,  the  X-ray  backlog  of 
patients  frequently  exceeded  260. 

Helenenberg. — By  6  March  1945,  the  German  counteroffensive  had  been 
stopped,  and  the  Allies  had  launched  a  great  new  offensive.  The  35th  Evacua¬ 
tion  Hospital  moved  to  a  large  school  building  at  Helenenberg,  20  miles  north 
of  Trier,  and  thus  became  the  first  of  the  Third  U.S.  Army  hospitals  to  set  up 
in  Germany. 

The  hospital  in  this  location  was  very  far  forward.  In  fact,  contrary  to 
the  usual  routine,  the  division  clearing  stations  evacuated  their  patients  for¬ 
ward  to  it.  Small  arms  fire  was  frequently  heard  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  large  numbers  of  German  troops  surrendered  to  hospital  personnel,  includ¬ 
ing  X-ray  personnel. 

During  most  of  this  stand,  the  X-ray  backlog  amounted  to  over  250 
casualties.  The  backlog  for  the  whole  hospital  was  so  large  that  the  ambulance 
regulating  post  was  set  up  in  the  hospital  triage  section,  and  casualties  with 
minor  wounds  were  sent  back  to  hospitals  in  Luxembourg  City  and  its 
environs,  only  casualties  with  wounds  of  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen  being 
admitted. 

Two  rooms  were  allocated  to  the  X-ray  department.  The  darkroom  tent 
was  pitched  in  one,  and  pictures  were  taken  in  the  other.  Army  engineers 
knocked  a  hole  through  the  2-foot  wall  to  serve  for  a  pass  box. 

Darmstadt.  — Shortly  after  the  Third  U.S.  Army’s  assault  crossing  of  the 
Rhine,  the  reconnaissance  party  of  the  36th  Evacuation  Hospital  was  ordered 
to  reconnoiter  a  suitable  location  for  the  hospital  across  the  river.  This  party, 
which  crossed  over  the  famous  pontoon  bridge  laid  down  by  Army  engineers, 
was  the  first  evacuation  hospital  in  the  Third  U.S.  Army  to  cross  the  Rhine. 
The  hospital  set  up  at  Darmstadt,  after  forcibly  ejecting  uniformed  Nazi 
Party  members  from  the  buildings  selected,  which  were  the  only  two  buildings 
in  the  city  not  gutted  by  fire  bombs.  The  hospital  was  in  operation  long  before 
any  other  troops,  including  military  government  troops,  were  quartered  in 
the  city. 

Final  moves. — On  12  April  1945,  the  35th  Evacuation  Hospital  moved  to 
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Bad  Salzungen  near  Hersfeld  for  a  brief  stand  in  tents.  On  26  April,  it  set 
up  at  Grosschonbrunn  near  Amberg.  The  final  move,  after  V-E  Day,  was  to 
the  Austrian  border. 


Facilities  and  Equipment 

The  greatest  bottleneck  in  the  rapid  handling  of  patients  at  the  35th 
Evacuation  Hospital  was  in  the  darkroom,  in  which  the  number  of  cassettes 
and  hangers  was  insufficient.  With  larger  numbers  of  both  items,  there  could 
have  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  casualties  handled. 

Personnel  of  the  X-ray  department  constructed  wooden  platforms  to 
serve  as  mobile  bases  for  the  X-ray  machines,  which  greatly  enchanced  their 
usefulness  in  rapidly  processing  seriously  wounded  casualties.  Mobile  tables 
were  also  made  to  be  used  with  the  litters  and  the  mobile  bases. 

Wires  were  strung  over  the  patients’  beds  in  the  shock  and  triage  wards, 
so  that,  as  soon  as  radiograms  were  processed,  they  could  be  hung  directly  over 
the  beds.  The  immediate  availability  of  the  films  facilitated  triage  of  the 
patients  and  their  selection  for  priority  in  surgery.  Wires  placed  over  the 
operating-room  tables  also  made  radiograms  constantly  available  to  the  sur¬ 
geons  in  the  course  of  operation. 

Never,  during  its  entire  operation  in  combat,  did  the  X-ray  department 
of  the  35th  Evacuation  Hospital  have  replacements  of  any  of  its  original 
equipment.  It  used  the  original  generators,  tubes,  cables,  and  transformers 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  service.  All  were  considered  satisfactory. 
In  only  one  setup,  at  Nancy,  was  civilian  power  used.  In  all  other  locations,  it 
was  foimd  too  variable  and  unpredictable  to  be  relied  on.  Servicing  of  the 
original  generators,  machines,  and  all  other  equipment  was  carried  out  by  the 
department’s  own  personnel,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  X-ray  technician, 
S.  Sgt.  Rufus  A.  Wilz.  The  original  equipment,  as  Captain  Lackey  repeatedly 
emphasized,  was  excellent,  but  it  was  the  devoted  work  of  the  department  per¬ 
sonnel  that  kept  it  in  good  nmning  order  and  made  the  whole  X-ray  operation 
as  smooth  and  as  uncomplicated  as  it  was. 

The  average  number  of  patients  examined  by  X-ray  personnel  in  a  24-hour 
period  was  about  40.  When  battle  casualties  were  being  received,  the  average 
daily  workload  was  about  85.  The  maximum  number  of  casualties  handled  in 
any  single  24-hour  period  was  145. 

Personnel 

As  has  just  been  indicated,  the  tremendous  output  of  work  by  the  X-ray 
Department  of  the  35th  Evacuation  Hospital,  coupled  with  the  necessity  for 
frequent  long,  rapid  moves,  is  further  evidence  of  the  statement  made  many 
times  throughout  this  volume  that  the  radiologic  history  of  World  War  II  was 
really  made  by  the  X-ray  technicians  of  the  Army  Medical  Department. 
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Their  work  was  a  far  more  potent  factor  in  department  operations  than  was 
the  type  of  equipment  or  the  quantity  of  supplies. 

The  work  of  the  chief  X-ray  technician  of  this  hospital  is  proof  of  this 
statement.  In  addition  to  supendsion  of  the  X-ray  equipment  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  improvised  equipment,  he  was  responsible  for  the  training  of  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  under  the  extremely  difficult  conditions  of  full  combat  opera¬ 
tion  and  tremendously  heavy  workloads.  During  this  period,  his  routine 
responsibilities  for  the  examination  of  seriously  wounded  casualties,  plus  his 
training  duties,  sometimes  kept  him  on  duty  from  18  to  22  hours  a  day. 

The  table  of  organization  of  an  X-ray  department  in  an  evacuation  hos¬ 
pital  had  no  position  for  a  staff  sergeant  (p.  360).  Sergeant  Wilz  received  his 
rating  by  being  put  in  charge  of  the  surgical  platoon,  an  arrangement  that 
indicates  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  officers  of  the  hospital. 
He  was  awarded  the  I^egrion  of  Merit  for  exceptionally  meritorious  service 
against  the  enemy  of  the  I'^^nited  States,  during  the  period  from  25  June  to 
25  December  1944,  as  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the  X-ray  section 
of  the  35th  Evacuation  Hospital.  He  was  one  of  the  few  enlisted  men  in  the 
Army  to  receive  this  decoration  and,  it  is  believed,  was  the  only  X-ray  tech¬ 
nician  to  receive  it. 


12TH  EVACUATION  HOSPITAL 

The  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  a  750-bed  semimobile  unit,  originated  in 
the  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  received  its  training  in  the 
Tennessee  maneuvers  between  14  September  and  10  Ncivember  1942  (table  12). 
The  X-ray  department  was  in  charge  of  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Frank  Huber, 
MC,  and  Capt.  Charles  G.  Huntington,  MC. 

The  Tennessee  maneuvers  provided  excellent  training.  Most  of  the  X-ray 
work  was  of  the  station  hospital  type,  but  there  were  also  many  accident  cases. 
Standard  radiographic  positioning  techniques  were  employed  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  and  one  discovery  made  at  this  time  proved  invaluable  in  combat  experi¬ 
ence;  namely,  that  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  examine  a  seriously  injured  patient 
from  head  to  toe  without  moving  him  from  the  litter  on  which  he  has  been 
placed  originally. 


Operations  in  the  United  Kingdom 

The  oversea  experience  of  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital  began  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  continued  through  France  and  Luxembourg  with  the  Third 
U.S.  Army  (as  its  only  750-bed  evacuation  hospital)  and  ended  in  Germany, 
in  Frankfurt  and  Niimberg.  The  LTnited  Kingdom  period  was  also  the  first 
of  many  periods  of  inactivity  for  the  hospital  and  the  X-ray  department. 

East  Anglia. — Between  29  April  and  4  October  1943,  the  hospital  set  up 
and  operated  three  Bolero  (Nissen  hut)  hospitals,  all  in  East  Anglia,  England, 
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Table  12. — Condenaed  hiatory  of  X-Ray  Department,  12th  Evacuation  Hoapital 

a 50  beda),  1942-45 


Location  and 
date 

Mission 

Equipment 

Source  of 
power 

Housing 

Personnel 

14  Sept- 

Evacuation 

T/R 

2.5  kw.  T/E 

Single-ward 

1  officer,  4 

10  Nov. 

and  sta- 

generator 

tent,  dirt 

enlisted 

1942, 

tion  hoa- 

plus  com- 

floor. 

men,  sin- 

Tennessee 

pital. 

munity 

gle  12-hour 

manenvers. 

Une  110 
kv. 

shift. 

29  Apr.- 

Evacuation 

Same,  plus 

2.5  kw. 

Nissen  huts. 

Same  at  each 

4  Oct.  1943, 

and  sta- 

British 

generator. 

concrete 

hospital. 

E^st  An- 

tion  hos- 

mobile 

T/E  (as 

floor. 

gUa,  Eng- 

pital. 

unit,  plus 

standby). 

land  (Red- 

First  bat- 

U.S.  tilt 

mainly 

grave  Park, 

tie  casu- 

table  and 

commu- 

1 

Whltecourt 

alties  (Air 

energy 

nity  line 

Park, 

Morley 

Hall). 

Corps). 

unit. 

110  kv. 

20  Oct.  1943- 

Evacuation 

T/E  plus 

2.5  kw.  T/E 

Single- ward 

2  officers,  6 

25Mar.l944. 

and  sta- 

British 

generator. 

tent, 

enlisted 

Garmar- 

tion  hos- 

mobile 

then  110 

fairly 

men,  sin- 

then,  Wales. 

pital.  Ex- 

unit  and 

kv.  com- 

near  re- 

gle  shift 

perimental 

table. 

munity 

ceiving 

17  May- 
7  July  1944, 

project 
(tents  to 
huts). 
Transit 

T/R 

line. 

2.5  kw.  T/E 
gas  gen- 

and  oper¬ 
ating-room 
tents. 

- do - 

2  officers,  6 
enlisted 

hospital. 

Moreton, 

Invasion 

erator 

men,  don- 

England. 

casualties. 

plus  line 
current 
plus  3  kw. 
gas  gen¬ 
erator. 

ble  shift. 

23-29  Aug. 
1944,  Bon- 

Transit 

_ _ do  _ 

2.5  kw.  plus 
kw.  gas 

2  ward  tents 

Do. 

hospital. 

connected 

neval. 

genera- 

end-to-end 

France. 

i 

tors. 

with 
receiving 
and  oper¬ 
ating-room 
tenta 

7-28  Sept 

1944, 

_ _ do _ 

_ do  _ _ 

2.5  kw.  plus 

3  kw.  gas 

2  ward  tents 

Do. 

connected 

Vadelain- 

genera- 

side-to-slde 

court 

tors. 

with 

France. 

receiving 
and  oper¬ 
ating  room 
tents. 
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Tabus  12. — Condensed  history  of  X-Ray  Department,  12th  Evacuation  Hospital 
(750  beds),  1942-45 — Continued 


Location  and 
date 

Miagion 

Equipment 

Source  of 
power 

HouginK 

Personnel 

10  Oct.  1944- 
7  Jan.  1945, 
Nancy, 
France. 

Evacuation 
and  sta¬ 
tion  hos¬ 
pital. 

1 

T/E  plus 
French 
tilt  Bucky 
table  and 
energy 
unit  Hos¬ 
pital  dark¬ 
room. 

Line  current- 

French  Army 
hospital, 
next  to 
operating 
room  and 

near  re¬ 
ceiving 
ward. 

Do. 

15  Jan.- 
16  Mar. 

1945, 

Luxem¬ 

bourg. 

Evacuation 

hospital. 

T/E  - 

Two  15-amp. 
Diesel 
genera¬ 
tors 
(above 
T/E), 
plus  com¬ 
munity 
line. 

Luxembourg 
Army 
barracks, 
between 
receiving 
ward  and 
operating 
room. 

Do. 

7  Aprll- 
15  May 

1945, 

Frankfurt, 

Germany. 

Evacuation 
and  sta¬ 
tion  hos¬ 
pital. 

- do _ 

Two30-kw. 

Diesel 

genera¬ 

tors. 

2  ward  tents 
connected 
slde-to-side 
with 

receiving, 
shock,  and 
operating- 
room 

tents. 

Do. 

near  the  airfields.  Practically  all  the  work  was  of  the  station  hospital  type 
except  for  a  few  battle  casualties  from  the  Air  Forces. 

In  East  Anglia,  the  X-ray  department  of  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital 
first  made  contact  with  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen,  MC,  Senior 
Consultant  in  Radiology.  His  inspection  trips  in  the  field  were  always  most 
welcome,  and  with  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Central  X-ray  Supply  Depot 
{M-400,  p.  401),  he  was  able  to  solve  many  problems. 

Carmarthen.  —On  20  October  1943,  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital  moved 
to  Carmarthen,  in  Wales,  to  carry  out  an  experimental  project :  the  operation 
of  a  hospital  in  tents,  with  gradual  transition  to  Nissen  huts  as  the  cooperating 
Corps  of  Engineers  completed  these  facilities.  The  operation  furnished  excel¬ 
lent  training  and  was  most  successful,  but  nothing  like  it  eventuated  on  the 
Continent  because  of  the  rapid  tempo  of  the  advance.  The  early  experience, 
in  tents,  was  rugged,  and  when  the  unit  was  about  to  reap  the  rewards  of  the 
experience  and  move  into  huts,  it  was  replaced  by  a  station  hospital  and  was 
moved  to  another  location. 
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Moreton.— On  17  May  1944,  the  hospital  occupied  a  site  at  Moreton,  near 
Weymouth,  England,  on  the  near  shore.  The  designation  of  the  installation 
as  a  transit  hospital  implied  that  it  would  treat  casualties  evacuated  from  the 
Continent  during  the  invasion.  Once  the  invasion  began,  the  X-ray  depart¬ 
ment  inaugurated  round-the-clock  operations  of  double  12-hour  ^fts. 

Continental  Operations 

Bonneval.— The  12th  Evacuation  Hospital  arrived  on  Utah  Beach  on  the 
far  shore  by  troopship  at  the  end  of  July  1944.  Several  weeks  were  spent  in 
bivouac,  marking  time,  until  the  Avranches-Saint-L6  breakthrough.  There¬ 
after,  it  was  a  question  of  keeping  up  with  the  rapidly  advancing  Third  U.S. 
Army. 

The  first  operation  of  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital  on  the  Continent  was 
at  Bonneval,  below  Chartres,  23-29  August  1944.  With  only  6  hours’  notice 
after  its  arrival,  it  began  to  receive  large  numbers  of  patients,  and  the  value 
of  its  long  training  phases  began  to  pay  off  in  actual  field  operation.  The 
practice  just  mentioned  of  making  complete  examinations  of  severely  injured 
patients  without  moving  them  from  the  litters  on  which  they  were  brought 
into  the  hospital  and  without  removing  their  clothing  proved  extremely  useful. 
It  lessened  strain  on  the  patients  and  helped  to  prevent  serious  backlogs  in  the 
X-ray  department  when  casualties  were  heavy. 

Vadelaincourt.— Because  of  the  rapid  advances  of  the  fighting  forces,  the 
hospital  was  not  set  up  again  until  7  September  1944,  at  Vadelaincourt  (fig. 
161)  near  Verdun,  where  it  functioned  in  a  completely  satisfactory  manner 
until  28  September  1944. 

By  the  time  the  move  to  Vadelaincourt  was  made,  loading,  transportation, 
and  setup  had  beccwne  rapid,  q^stematic,  and  efficient.  Then  and  later,  trucks 
from  a  central  motor  pool  were  supplied  for  each  hospital,  usually  in  units  of 
30  to  35,  which  shuttled  back  and  forth  from  the  original  to  the  new  location 
until  the  move  was  completed.  X-ray  equipment  and  supplies  were  usually 
transported  in  a  2^-ton  truck  and  trailer,  which  had  space  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  some  personnel  also. 

The  setup  here  was  highly  efficient  because  of  lessons  learned  earlier  on 
the  Continent.  At  the  first  location,  the  receiving,  shock.  X-ray,  and 
operating-room  tents  were  rather  widely  dispersed.  At  Vadelaincourt,  they 
were  pitched  together,  in  the  manner  of  a  branching  tree,  with  the  receiving 
tent  forming  the  trunk  (fig.  161).  The  concept  of  having  the  major  services 
close  together  and  under  connecting  canvas  was  brought  from  the  North 
African  theater  by  the  medical  units  that  had  functioned  there  and  that  had 
found  that  the  increased  compactness  of  this  arrangement  resulted  in  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  effort. 

At  Vadelaincourt,  rs  later,  water  requirements  for  X-ray  service  in  the 
field,  where  running  water  was  generally  unavailable,  were  a  constant  con- 
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Fiotnue  161. — Diagram,  showing  arrangement  of  eTacnation  hospital  under  can¬ 
vas  cover  and  flow  of  traflic  which  this  arrangement  permits.  12th  Evacuation 
Hospital  at  Yadelaincourt,  France,  September  1944. 


cern.  It  was  found  that,  by  reducing  needs  to  a  minimum,  a  supply  of  50 
gallons  was  adequate  for  even  the  busiest  day’s  work.  Such  economy  facili¬ 
tated  the  functioning  of  the  department  in  many  situations  in  which  opera¬ 
tions  otherwise  would  have  been  almost  impossible. 

Nancy. — ^The  next  operation  began  on  10  October  1944,  in  Nancy,  where 
the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital  was  located  in  a  large  French  military  hospital 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Germans. 

The  space  allotted  to  the  X-ray  department  here  was  rather  small,  but 
the  darkroom  was  most  acceptable.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  with  table  of 
equipment  items,  although  there  were  available  also  a  ponderous  French  tilt 
Bucky  table  and  an  energy  unit. 
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Large  numbers  of  casualties  were  brought  to  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospi- 
1  at  Nancy  whenever  a  push  occurred.  On  occasion,  the  backlog  of  patients 
vaiting  X-ray  examination  reached  200.  The  previous  training  and  experi- 
ice  of  the  departmental  personnel  proved  most  useful  in  facilitating  rapid 
imination  of  the  bottleneck.  It  was  also  helpful  to  have  X-ray  and  surgery 
.  the  same  wing,  with  the  receiving  section  in  the  adjacent  tent.  Casualties 
quiring  emergency  surgery  received  prompt  attention  after  triage  in  the 
ceiving  and  shock  wards. 

At  Nancy,  as  elsewhere,  procurement  of  litter  bearers  was  a  serious  prob- 
m.  When  the  patient  load  was  heavy,  especially  if  the  hospital  was  in  a 
lilding  with  more  than  one  floor,  detachments  had  to  be  assigned  for  this 
irpose  from  a  central  pool. 

Luxembourg  City.— The  busy  Nancy  operation  ended  on  7  January  1946, 
hen  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital  was  replaced  by  the  2d  General  Hospital 
id  was  moved  to  Luxembourg  City.  Here,  after  some  difficulty,  a  site  for  the 
ispital  was  found  in  the  Caserne  des  Volontaires,  the  barracks  of  the  Luxem- 
>urg  Army.  The  main  building  was  built  on  the  side  of  a  cliff,  the  top  floor 
ling  at  the  same  level  as  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  the  main  portion  of  the  city, 
he  receiving,  shock.  X-ray,  and  operating-room  departments  occupied  the  top 
)or,  which  had  previously  been  used  as  an  attic.  All  hands  participated  in 
e  cleaning  necessary  before  the  building  could  be  occupied. 

The  hospital  opened  at  this  site  on  15  January  1946  and  functioned  most 
iciently,  chiefly  during  the  period  of  the  reduction  of  the  Bulge,  until  16 
arch  1946. 

Frankfurt. — The  final  site  occupied  by  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital  was 
e  grounds  of  the  Municipal  Sport  Stadium,  on  the  outskirts  of  Frankfurt, 
ginning  on  7  April  1945.  The  setup  for  field  operations,  which  even  included 
nning  water,  was  unusually  luxurious.  The  workload  was  something  of  a 
;down,  after  the  intensity  of  previous  operations  on  the  Continent,  but  there 
IS  enough  work  to  keep  all  personnel  comfortably  busy. 

The  active  phase  of  the  hospital  operation  ended  on  15  May  1945,  a  week 
ter  V-E  Day. 

Professional  Considerations 

By  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  X-ray  department  of  the  12th  Evacuation 
jspital,  in  its  separate  locations  (table  12),  had  made  411  fluoroscopic  and 
,428  radiographic  examinations  of  22,182  patients,  for  whom  it  had  used 
,681  films. 

During  the  Frankf^irt  operation  of  the  hospital,  a  therapy  center  was  set 
,  in  response  to  the  need  for  it  in  forward  areas.  The  administration  of 
oerficial  therapy  had  been  a  considerable  problem.  Because  of  lack  of 
jilities  for  it  in  the  Army  area,  men  with  minor  skin  diseases  requiring  that 
idality  had  had  to  be  sent  to  Paris  from  forward  areas  in  France,  Luxem- 
arg,  and  Germany.  This  plan  entailed  a  total  loss  of  manpower  and  added 
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to  transportation  difficulties.  The  operation  of  a  therapy  center  at  Frankfurt 
seemed,  theoretically,  an  excellent  solution,  but  it  proved  impractical  because 
of  inadequacies  of  space,  power,  apparatus,  and  protection  (p.  488). 

Equipment 

The  X-ray  department  of  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital  began  operations 
with  table  of  equipment  which  included  a  film  chest,  a  film-loading  bin,  a 
2.5-kw.  gasoline  generator,  a  portable  grid,  a  30-ma.  X-ray  machine,  an  X-ray 
table,  and  a  darkroom  tent.  Driers  and  film-processing  units  were  usually, 
though  not  always,  provided. 

In  addition  to  this  equipment,  accessory  or  substitute  items  were  found  in 
some  of  the  installations  occupied  on  the  Continent.  Because  of  improvisa¬ 
tions,  X-ray  services  were  never  lacking  at  any  of  the  oversea  locations,  but 
the  need  for  the  improvisations  indicated  the  need  for  additions  to  the  table 
of  equipment.  The  deficiencies  included  vertical  cassette  holders,  serial  spot- 
pressure  devices  for  barium  meal  studies,  pass  boxes  for  darkrooms,  wooden 
trolley  rails  for  mobile  X-ray  imits  used  on  rough  terrain,  protective  lead  or 
lead  rubber  shields,  and  identifying  photographic  film  markers. 

The  criteria  of  versatility,  portability,  and  practicability  were  generally 
met  in  the  equipment  provided,  with  one  exception :  The  localizing  device  for 
foreign  bodies  was  not  found  satisfactory  and  was  seldom  used. 

Plain  films  in  two  projections,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  were  found 
quite  satisfactory  throughout  the  war;  only  411  fluoroscopic  examinations  of 
all  kinds  were  made  by  the  X-ray  department  of  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital 
from  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  the  European  theater  until  their  end. 

Special  Assignments 

By  the  end  of  hostilities.  Colonel  Huber,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  head 
of  the  X-ray  department  of  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  also  performed  a 
number  of  hospital  functions.  He  variously  served  as  fire  marshal;  investi¬ 
gating,  billeting,  executive,  and  electric  power  allotment  officer;  and  court- 
martial  member. 

Colonel  Huber  also  carried  out  two  special  assignments.  One  of  them,  in 
connection  with  recaptured  radium,  is  described  elsewhere  (p.  399).  The  other 
had  to  do  with  protection  against  radiation,  about  which  there  was  some  con¬ 
cern  in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Third  U.S.  Army.  Late  in  1944,  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Colonel  Huber  was  assigned  to  inspect  some  30  X-ray 
installations,  his  duties  at  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital  being  assumed  during 
his  absence  by  his  associate.  Captain  Huntington.  Colonel  Huber  found  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  practical  protection  measures,  based  on  good  common- 
sense,  were  in  effect  at  all  installations.  In  the  forward  areas,  there  was 
initially  some  skepticism  concerning  his  mission  because  of  the  apparent  incon- 
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gruity  of  such  long-range  protective  measures  when  the  dangers  of  enemy  action 
were  so  imminent.  In  each  instance,  a  few  words  about  potential  leukemia 
promptly  changed  the  point  of  view,  cleared  the  air,  and  corrected  unsatis¬ 
factory  practices. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Diagnostic  Considerations  in  Military  Radiology 

Kenneth  D.  A»  Allen,  M.D. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


Any  contribution  made  toward  diagnostic  roentgenology  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army,  in  World  War  II  was  chiefly  accom¬ 
plished  by  indicating  the  direction  in  which  further  postwar  studies  should 
be  conducted.  Few  new  diagnostic  principles  were  elucidated  in  the  European 
theater.  Improvisations  in  equipment  were  frequent  and  ingenious  (p.  379), 
but  little  really  new  was  developed  in  regard  to  diagnosis. 

There  were  three  reasons  why  investigations  that  were  begun  could  not 
be  carried  to  a  final  conclusion:  (1)  The  necessity  for  speed  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  battle  casualties  when  they  were  hospitalized  in  large  numbers;  (2) 
the  paucity  of  material  in  periods  when  stress  was  not  a  factor  and  there  was 
relatively  ample  time;  and  (3)  a  continuing  need  for  economy  in  the  use  of 
films.  Most  early  studies  on  severe  trauma  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  to  use 
a  single  illustration,  were  made  in  field  h(»pitals,  in  which  there  were  no 
radiologists  qualified  to  undertake  research  and  no  special  equipment  for  it. 
The  abrupt  ending  of  hostilities  in  the  theater,  on  8  May  1945,  and  the 
upheaval  of  redeployment  precluded  the  completion  of  articles  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  statistics  which  had  been  begun. 

All  of  this  material,  of  course,  was  not  lost.  A  considerable  amount  was 
published  during  and  after  the  war  or  found  its  way  into  the  medical  literature 
through  the  editorial  boards  of  the  theater  and  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  just  listed,  diagnostic  radiol¬ 
ogy  in  the  European  theater  had  more  than  its  immediate  value,  since  the 
total  experience,  combined  with  the  amount  of  investigative  work  possible, 
pointed  toward  new  ideas  to  be  developed  in  the  postwar  period  or  indicated 
additional  avenues  of  approach  to  old  subjects. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREIGN  BODY  LOCALIZATION 

In  March  1943,  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  began  to  direct  the 
attention  of  radiologists  and  technicians  to  the  subject  of  localization  of 
foreign  bodies.  He  suggested,  in  his  visits  to  all  hospitals,  that  they  become 
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thoroughly  familiar  with  the  use  of  field  X-ray  tables  (items  No.  96145  and 
No.  96215)  for  the  localization  of  foreign  bodies  elsewhere  than  in  the  eye. 

Equipment  and  Technique 

The  issue  radiographic  tables  provided  adequate  equipment  for  the  fluoro¬ 
scopic  localization  of  foreign  bodies  elsewhere  than  in  the  eye,  but  after  D-day, 
they  were  not  used  very  often,  for  the  practical  reason  that  most  radiologists 
as  well  as  most  surgeons  preferred  anteroposterior  and  lateral  radiographs, 
which  provided  a  permanent  record  to  be  carried  into  the  operating  room. 
Fluoroscopic  localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  lower  pelvis  continued  to  be 
necessary,  especially  when  only  low-power  machines  were  available,  but  some 
radiologists  preferred  anteroposterior  and  lateral  films  of  this  area  even  if  the 
department  was  equipped  with  high-power  machines. 

The  use  of  radiography  rather  than  fluoroscopy  had  been  stressed  in 
directives,  and  the  final  figures  showed  that  the  injunctions  had  been  heeded: 
Between  1  January  1943  and  31  December  1944,  291  quarterly  reports  from 
general  hospitals  recorded  only  6,357  localizations  of  foreign  bodies  by  fluoro¬ 
scopy,  and  in  many  of  these  cases,  anteroposterior  and  lateral  riews  were 
also  made  either  before  or  after  the  fluoroscopic  localization.  As  x  matter  of 
fact,  only  three  or  four  hospitals  did  any  material  amount  of  fluoroscopy,  and 
the  radiologist  of  one  of  them,  as  related  elsewhere  (p.  338),  had  to  be  evacu¬ 
ated  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  because  of  anemia. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  biplane  marker  and  reorientation  device  (Item 
No.  96191)  provided  were  used  completely  only  once  in  the  European  theater 
at  the  30th  General  Hospital  in  Normandy.  By  this  means,  a  foreign  body 
which  had  defied  other  methods  of  localization  was  successfully  removed.  The 
90th  General  Hospital  frequently  used  the  X-ray  portion  of  the  device,  but 
not  the  removable  portion,  in  the  operating  room.  The  device  was  very 
accurate,  but  it  did  not  lend  itself  to  wartime  requirements. 

Captured  German  equipment. — ^The  end  of  the  war  brought  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  German  equipment  in  use  in  civilian  practice,  as  well  as  experi¬ 
mental  models  of  new  equipment  being  tested  in  universities.  The  apparatus, 
invented  by  Prof.  Albert  Hassel wander  (fig.  162)  at  the  University  of 
Erlangen,  Germany,  was  of  particular  interest  because  it  localized  the  foreign 
body  by  utilizing  cross  sections  of  the  part  in  which  the  object  was  located. 
A  precision  stereoscope,  of  the  type  used  for  measuring  pelvic  diameters,  and 
semitransparent  mirrors  allowed  the  stereoscopic  image  to  be  cast  in  space 
against  a  black  background.  A  marker,  consisting  of  a  small  electric  bulb 
mounted  on  a  parallelogram,  followed  the  contours  of  the  object  as  it  appeared 
in  space  at  the  desired  level.  By  means  of  a  pencil  mounted  at  the  bottom  of 
the  strut  which  carried  the  light,  a  cross  section  of  the  part  and  the  location 
of  the  foreign  body  could  be  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

This  instrument  required  excellent  stereoscopic  perception  to  achieve 
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Fioube  162. — Easidelwander  technique  of  stereoscopic  localization  of  foreign  bodies 
by  means  of  cro8s-s<;..tlonal  drawings:  Black  screen  (a),  pencil  (b),  paper  (c),  light 
marker  (d)  dra  ring  of  cross  section,  with  foreign  body  (e),  semitran^arent  mirrors 
(f),  and  iUumlnators  (g). 

accurate  results.  Its  chief  advantage  was  that,  by  consultation  of  anatomic 
cross  section  charts  and  comparison  of  the  charts  with  the  drawings  made  by 
the  instrument,  a  good  idea  was  gained  of  the  location  of  the  foreign  body  in 
relation  to  muscular  and  skeletal  structures. 

A  captured  German  Boloskop  for  the  localization  of  foreign  bodies  (fig. 
163)  was  found  to  have  a  number  of  parts  missing.  These  were  reconstructed 
by  Lt.  Col,  Alfred  C.  Ledoux,  MC,  Chief,  Radiology,  108th  General  Hospital, 
Paris,  France,  and  the  apparatus  was  adapted  to  use  with  the  U.S.  Army  field 
unit  by  the  triangulation  method  (J).  This  instrument  proved  to  be  the  best 
localizer  for  foreign  bodies  available  in  fixed  hospitals. 

The  kymographs  to  be  described  (p.  463)  and  the  German  Boloskop, 
adapted  to  U.S.  use,  were  the  only  pieces  of  equipment  developed  during  the 
war  which  involved  any  new  principles  in  the  localization  of  foreign  bodies. 

Other  methods.— By  one  technique,  a  perpendicular,  pencil-size  X-ray 
beam  from  any  undertable  fluoroscope  was  directed  through  the  foreign  body 
to  the  screen,  to  guide  the  insertion  of  a  needle  directly  in  the  beam  until  it 
struck  the  foreign  body.  The  needle  was  then  left  in  place  for  the  surgeon’s 
guidance.  This  method,  which  apparently  was  not  used  in  World  War  I, 
was  used  to  some  extent  in  civilian  life  be  re  the  war.  It  was  simple  and 
proved  effective  in  the  few  selected  cases  in  which  it  was  used  in  World  War 
II.  It  was  particularly  successful  in  the  hands  of  Lt.  Col.  Robert  P.  Ball, 
MC,  radiologist  at  the  2d  General  Hospital. 
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Fiovbb  163. — Captured  German  Boloskop  for  locallaatton  of  Intraocular  foreign 
bodies:  Tubular  localizing  llgbts  (a),  general  purpose  lights  (100  watts)  (b),  lead 
rubber  protective  screen  (c),  fluoroscopic  tunnel  (d),  padded  eyepiece  for  observation  of 
fluoroscopic  screen  (e),  fluoroscopic  screen  (f),  hole  for  insertion  of  removable  rod 
(part  n)  (g),  casting  to  attach  tube,  screen,  and  llgbts  to  upright  mobile  stand  (h), 
bicycle  grip  to  shift  X-ray  tube  (1),  adjusting  screw  to  control  size  of  aperture  (J), 
tubular  frame  to  support  tube,  screen,  and  llgbts  (k),  mobile  stand  (1),  lock  to  limit 
travel  of  fluoroscopic  tunnel  (m),  metal  rod  to  check  lights,  target,  and  screen  positions 
(n),  stops  to  limit  travel  of  tube  (o),  lock  to  limit  travel  (p),  and  stepdown  trans¬ 
former,  providing  6'volts  for  lights  (part  a)  (q). 
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All  techniques  and  apparatus  suggested  for  foreign  body  localization — 
many  such  suggestions  were  made  to  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Badiology  in 
the  course  of  the  war — were  either  based  on  the  triangulation  method  (S)  or 
on  the  formula  of  Buguet  and  Gascard  (S).  Both  methods  had  been  devised 
within  2  years  after  the  discovery  of  X-rays.  The  X-ray  field  tables  (items 
No.  96145  and  No.  96215),  which  employed  the  triangulation  principle,  were 
entirely  satisfactory  for  localization  purposes  in  both  forward  and  rear  areas. 

FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  HEART 

During  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1944,  considerable  attention  was  given 
to  the  localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  and  near  the  heart.  The  subject  was 
emphasized  by  the  radiologic  consultants  at  meetings,  during  visits  to  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  in  directives  after  several  foreign  bodies  within  the  heart  had  been 
missed  at  one  hospital  and  were  later  identified  at  another. 

A  routine  technical  investigation,  instigated  by  a  theater  circular  letter 
(4)) 'was  responsible  for  revealing  several  previously  imdetected  foreign  bodies 
in  or  near  the  heart  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  diligent  search  for 
them  whenever  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  was  encountered. 

Kymography 

Localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  and  near  the  heart  required  an  extremely 
careful  technique,  which  included  delicate  fluoroscopy,  Bucky  posteroanterior 
and  lateral  films,  and  posteroanterior  overexposed  (%©  second  or  less)  films. 
Even  with  all  of  these  methods,  the  exact  anatomic  localization  which  the 
roentgenologist  suspected  could  be  verified  only  at  operation.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  cardiac  surgery  imposed  exacting  demands  on  him,  and  kymography 
helped  to  solve  his  problem. 

Localization  of  foreign  bodies  within  the  cardiac  chambers,  in  the  cardiac 
wall,  or  just  outside  of  the  heart  was  accomplished  at  the  48th  General 
Hospital  by  kymographs  improvised  by  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Cesare  Gian- 
turco,  MC,  and  at  the  160th  General  Hospital  by  Maj.  Arthur  H.  Joistad, 
Jr.,  MC  (S). 

By  this  technique,  subpericardial  and  pericardial  foreign  bodies  lodged 
opposite  a  great  vessel  or  a  heart  muscle  showed  transmitted  pulsations 
characteristic  of  these  anatomic  structures.  If  they  were  within  the  cardiac 
chambers,  they  showed  dissociated  motion.  The  bizarre  movement  of  intra¬ 
cardiac  foreign  bodies  seen  on  fluoroscopy  and  the  frequent  association  of 
pericardial  effusion  described  in  the  literature  were  not  observed. 

The  kymograph  devised  by  Major  Gianturco  (fig.  164)  consisted  of  the 
following  parts: 

1.  An  upright  wooden  tunnel,  in  which  a  lO-  by  12-incb  cassette  could  slide. 

2.  Lubricating  oil  in  a  2-cc.  syringe,  which  furnished  enough  resistance  to  check  the 
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Fioube  164. — Cardiokymograph  devised  at  48th  General  Hocqpttal  by  MaJ.  Ceaare 

Oianturco,  MC,  shown  from  rear. 


speed  of  the  fall  of  the  cassette.  The  speed  of  the  kymograph  could  be  controlled  by 
altering  the  viscosity  of  the  olL 

3.  A  grid  of  two  lead  strips,  each  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  placed  side  by  ride 
between  two  pieces  of  plywood,  with  a  slot  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide  between  the 
lead  strips. 

4.  Appropriate  switches  to  control  the  X-ray  exposure. 

5.  A  trigger  to  hold  the  cassette  in  place  until  the  operator  was  ready  to  make  the 
exposure.  When  the  trigger  was  released,  the  cassette  began  to  move. 

The  apparatus,  without  the  cassette,  was  hung  in  front  of  the  fluoroscopic 
screen.  The  foreign  body  was  centered  fluoroscopically  in  one  of  the  slots. 
Tlie  cassette  was  then  inserted  and  the  trigger  released,  which  permitted  the 
cassette  to  begin  its  fall.  A  set  of  contacts  on  the  back  of  the  frame  ener¬ 
gized  the  timer  circuit,  so  that  the  exposure  continued  until  the  cassette  had 
dropped  the  distance  of  one  lead  strip. 

The  kymograph  devised  by  Major  Joistad,  which  was  of  the  movin" 
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film  type,  was  constructed  entirely  of  items  of  available  electrical  and  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment : 

A  stationary  grid,  14  by  20  cm.,  was  made  by  gluing  to  a  durable  Bakelite  panel  two 
strips  of  lead  rubber,  each  12  mm.  wide,  2  mm.  thick,  and  14  cm.  long,  with  a  0.4-mm. 
space  between  them.  The  completed  grid  was  bolted  against  a  piece  of  ^-inch  plywood. 
Tests  at  80  kv.  and  150  ma.  seconds  had  shown  that  the  lead  rubber  provided  sufficient 
X-ray  stoppage  for  the  purpose. 

The  mechanism  for  moving  the  14-  by  17-lnch  cassette  incorporated  the  principle  of 
hydraulic  control.  Clamps  secured  the  cassette  to  a  support  that  moved  freely  in  guiding 
rods  along  each  side.  A  sturdy  arm  attached  to  the  support  articulated  with  a  plunger 
in  an  oil-filled  cylinder.  The  outfiow  of  oil  was  regulated  by  an  adjustable  petcock ;  the 
speed  at  which  the  entire  cassette-supporting  assembly  moved  was  thus  controllefd.  To 
assure  smooth  movement,  strong  springs  were  attached  to  the  moving  assembly,  which, 
once  It  was  cocked,  was  locked  into  place  by  a  special  latch  and  was  released  auto¬ 
matically  when  the  X-ray  exposure  switch  was  pressed. 

Built  into  the  arm  of  the  cassette-supporting  assembly  were  electrical  contact  points 
that  controlled  the  exposure  time  of  the  X-ray  machine.  The  exposure  did  not  start  until 
the  film  was  well  in  motion,  and  it  continued  only  long  enough  for  the  film  to  travel  12 
millimeters.  The  exposure,  which  was  entirely  automatic,  was  synchronized  with  that  of 
the  X-ray  timer.  The  entire  film-moving  assembly  and  the  electrical  contact  points  were 
housed  in  a  specially  designed  casing,  and  the  grid  just  described  was  hinged  to  one  side 
of  the  housing. 

The  entire  kymograph  was  hung  on  a  standard  cassette  changer,  an 
arrangement  which  allowed  it  to  be  raised  and  lowered  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  different  patients.  A  special  double-throw  switch  changed  the  normal 
X-ray  timer  circuit  to  the  kymograph  circuit. 

When  a  kymograph  was  to  be  taken,  a  cassette  was  inserted  and  the 
patient  positioned.  The  X-ray  tube  was  centered,  the  proper  factors  selected, 
and  the  exposure  made  in  the  usual  way.  Pressure  on  the  exposure  switch 
of  the  X-ray  machine  released  the  film-moving  assembly.  If  the  assembly 
jammed  or  otherwise  failed  during  the  exposure,  the  regular  X-ray  timer 
terminated  it  within  the  limits  of  patient  and  tube  safety  factors. 

The  location  of  134  foreign  bodies  in  and  around  the  heart  encountered 
at  the  160th  Gleneral  Hospital  (6)  was  determined  by  routine  radiography, 
supplemented  by  kymographic  studies,  to  be  as  follows: 


Pericardial _ 26 

Pulmonary  with  some  pericardial  Involvement _ 17 

Intracardiac _ 13 

On  or  in  walls  of  great  vessels _ 35 

Intravascular  (3  embolic)  _  7 

Pulmonary  with  some  Intravascular  Involvement _ 17 

Mediastinal,  not  directly  on  great  vessels _ 19 


The  use  of  the  kymograph  at  the  160th  Greneral  Hospital  showed  remark¬ 
able  promise.  Dr.  A.  E,  Barclay,  Chief  of  Radiologic  Research  at  the  Nuf¬ 
field  Institute,  Oxford,  England,  made  cinematographic  studies  of  heart 
movements  in  his  own  hospital.  In  his  kindly  opinion,  the  demonstration  of 
certain  heart  movements  not  hitherto  depicted  might  well  become  one  of  the 
outstanding  radiologic  contributions  of  the  war. 
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The  successful  localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  and  around  the  heart  by 
kymography  is  illustrated  in  figure  165. 

INTRAOCULAR  FOREIGN  BODIES 

For  eye  work,  the  Senior  Consultants  in  Ophthalmology  and  Radiology 
so  coordinated  their  personnel  assignments  that  radiologists  proficient  in 
localization  of  intraocular  foreign  bodies  and  other  eye  work  were  placed  in 
hospitals  in  which  capable  ophthalmologists  were  on  duty  and  in  which 
there  was  adequate  apparatus  for  the  localization  and  removal  of  these 
objects. 

No  new  principles  were  involved  in  the  localization  of  foreign  bodies  in 
the  eye  in  the  European  theater.  The  problem  was  chiefly  to  train  radiolo¬ 
gists  in  the  use  of  available  equipment  under  wartime  conditions.  Orienta¬ 
tion  was  accomplished  by  meetings  and  personal  instruction,  supplemented  by 
an  article  on  the  subject  prepared  by  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  and 
published  in  the  ETOUSA  Journal  of  Ophthalmology  in  September  1943  (7). 

This  article,  which  was  concerned  only  with  radiologic  techniques  of 
localization,  contained  the  following  information: 

All  known  methods  of  localization  of  intraocular  foreign  bodies  can  be 
classified  into  three  categories,  all  calculations  being  based  on  an  eye  of  aver¬ 
age  size  and  shape : 

1.  Plain  radiography  without  accessory  apparatus,  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with 
other  techniques.  This  method  includes  routine  posteroanterior  and  lateral  roentgeno¬ 
grams  and  oblique  bone-free  roentgenograms. 

2.  X-ray  tube-shifting  methods,  including  plain  stereoscopic  studies;  stereoscopic 
studies  with  air  in  Tenon's  capsule;  and  studies  with  special  apparatus.  The  latter 
studies  include  the  use  of  the  cork  wire  model;  the  modifled  or  improved  Sweet  appara¬ 
tus  and  techniques;  and  the  Pfeiffer  or  McQrIgor  apparatus  and  technique. 

3.  Stationary-tube  moving-eyeball  method. 

In  this  discussion,  great  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  reliability  and 
accuracy  of  the  Sweet  method  (5),  first  described  in  1909. 

Since  extreme  accuracy  and  attention  to  detail  are  of  great  importance 
in  all  methods,  both  radiography  and  interpretation  must  be  carried  out  by  a 
radiologist,  not  by  a  radiographic  technician.  Patient  cooperation  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Two  complete  localizations  with  identical  results  should  be  accomplished 
before  the  results  are  reported  to  the  surgeon.  No  method  is  absolutely  accu¬ 
rate,  especially  if  the  foreign  body  is  not  in  the  principal  horizontal  or  ver¬ 
tical  section  of  the  eye.  Difficulty  may  .  also  be  encountered  when  it  is  close 
to  the  periphery.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  object  may  appear  to  be  within 
the  globe  in  all  three  projections  and  still,  because  of  the  shape  of  the  eye,  be 
just  outside.  The  only  method  that  takes  these  factors  into  consideration  is 
the  McGrigor  technique  {9). 

There  are  several  methods  of  determining  whether  the  foreign  body  is 
extraocular : 

1.  The  merldianal  method  of  Ooalwin  (10). 
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Figure  165. — Localization  of  foreign  body  In  upper  thorax  of  patient  who  had 
also  sustained  fractures  of  several  ribs  and  had  developed  a  hemothorax.  In 
this  case,  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  transmitted  pulsations  of  the  aorta 
from  other  movements  of  the  foreign  body  (100th  General  Hospital).  A.  Antero¬ 
posterior  depiction.  B.  Lateral  depiction.  C.  Demonstration  of  foreign  body 
immeiliately  adjacent  to  aorta  but  within  pulmonary  .substance.  In  spite  of  the 
hemothorax  at  the  left  base,  the  amplitude  of  pulsations  along  the  left  border 
of  the  heart  were  seen  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  pulsations  transmitted  from 
the  aorta  to  the  foreign  body  had  the  characteristic  waveform  of  aortic  pulsa¬ 
tions,  which  were  normal  except  for  the  knob;  here  their  weakness  suggested 
possible  as.sociated  injury  to  the  aortic  wall. 
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2.  The  square  root  rule. 

8.  Separate  localizations  of  each  md  of  an  object  longer  than  3  millimeters. 

4.  Modifications  of  method  3. 

Better  detail  can  be  secured  by  utilizing  cardboard  holders  in  preference 
to  screens  for  the  preliminary  radiographic  studies  employed  to  establish  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye. 

Three  views  are  necessary;  namely,  routine  posteroanterior,  lateral,  and 
bone- free  oblique. 

By  the  Vogt  technique  {11, 12),  small  films  in  lightproof  paper  are  held 
against  the  conjunctival  sac.  By  another  technique,  the  exposure  is  made 
with  the  affected  side  toward  the  cardboard  holder,  with  the  face  rotated 
slightly  upward  and  the  cone  sufficiently  inclined  to  pass  the  central  ray 
along  the  base  of  the  nasal  bone  toward  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit.  This 
technique  reveals  glass  and  gravel  as  well  as  metal  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  eye. 

Among  the  other  points  discussed  in  this  article  were  the  following: 

1.  Experience  and  akUl  are  of  the  greatest  value  In  successful  localization  of  intra¬ 
ocular  foreign  bodies.  One  radiologist  at  a  general  hospital  utilized  slack  periods  for 
repeated  localizations  of  foreign  bodies  in  wax  eyeballs.  Ck>lonel  Allen  urged  all  radiolo¬ 
gists  to  follow  this  plan  and  practice  ocular  localization  with  wax  eye  models  containing 
metallic  foreign  bodies  in  skulls  or  in  wooden  blocks. 

2.  Visualization  is  possible  only  when  foreign  bodies  have  a  specific  gravity  or  den¬ 
sity  considerably  greater  than  that  of  soft  tissue 

3.  The  best  results  are  achieved  with  relatively  long  target-film  distance,  with  the 
smallest  possible  cone;  a  hole  cut  in  a  lead  diaphragm  sufllces  for  such  a  cone.  Neither 
the  grid  nor  the  Bucky  diaphragm  should  be  used. 

4.  The  head  should  always  be  completely  Immobilized  before  radiography  is  carried 
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PNEUMOARTHROGRAPHY 

Pneumoarthrography  was  employed  at  some  hospitals  in  the  European 
theater  in  borderline  instances  of  joint  involvement,  particularly  involvement 
of  the  knee,  in  which  a  clear-cut  clinical  diagnosis  could  not  be  made.  In 
the  80  cases  of  foreign  bodies  or  loose  cartilage  examined  at  the  1st  General 
Hospital  by  this  method  by  the  radiologist,  Capt.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Vincent  M. 
Whelan,  MC,  the  surgeons  agreed  with  him  that  this  was  a  safe  and  reliable 
technique  (figs.  166-168). 

This  same  method  was  used  at  the  297th  General  Hospital  in  247  cases 
by  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Hamper  Kelikian,  MC,  and  Capt.  (later  Lt.  Col.) 
E.  Kenneth  Lewis,  MC  {13).  The  method  was  used,  in  a  descending  order 
of  frequency,  on  the  knee,  the  ankle,  the  elbow,  and  the  shoulder  joint. 
Neither  infection  of  the  joint  nor  air  embolism  followed  in  any  instance.  The 
information  gained  enriched  the  understanding  of  the  anatomy  of  the  joints 
and  of  pathologic  processes  in  them.  A  great  deal  of  knowledge  was  also 
gained  concerning  the  contour  of  the  joint  cavity,  its  capacity,  its  contents, 
and  its  communications.  Because  these  special  studies  were  of  great  value 
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FiorBE  1G6. — I’neunioarthniffrnpliy  of  knee.  A.  Posteroanterior  projection, 
sliowing  normal  media  1  meni.^scu.-i.  Note  clear  delineation  of  trianjnilar  meniscus 
by  oxyiten  above  and  beU>\v  it.  LI.  Posteroanterim’  projection,  showiiiir  obvious 
tear  in  medial  meniscus.  C.  Surgically  removed  damaged  medial  meniscus. 

11  locaIizin<;  both  metallic  foreijiu  bodies  and  ossetKairtilasiinoiis  bodies,  par- 
icularly  with  reference  to  their  intracapsiilar  or  extracapsnlar  location, 
ineiiinoarthroofraphy  w;is  of  great  helj)  to  surgeons  in  planning  and  carrying 
tit  ptirposeftil  siirgictil  approaches  for  the  removal  of  these  objects. 

The  following  de.scription  of  the  techtiupie  employed  at  the  •ibTth  (.ien- 
ral  Hospital  was  supplied  by  C'jiptain  Lewis: 

immediately  after  the  air  is  inji'Cted  into  the  joint,  the  patient  is  radiographed 
efore  any  <'onsiderabl(*  escape  or  leakage  of  the  air.  If  the  pneumoarthrogram  is  of 
le  knee,  which  is  the  most  common  joint  to  be  examined.  100  cc.  of  iiir  is  injected, 
he  radiograiihs  are  made  either  at  the  table,  where  air  is  intro<luced.  or  if  the  patient 
;  to  be  moved,  he  is  not  to  bear  weight  until  after  r.adiographs  have  been  exposed, 
he  r.adiographs  nmled  for  the  knee  exaniination  are: 

(1»  .\ntcn>i)osterior.  with  the  patient  supine  and  the  knee  slightly  Hexed  about  o 
■grees.  The  central  ray  is  centered  to  the  tibial  plateau  and  directtnl  perpemlicular  to 
n‘  longitudinal  phine  of  the  tibia. 

CJi  I.iitrnil.  with  patient  supine  (dorsal  decubitus)  and  central  ray  directed  through 
le  middle  of  th»>  kurt-  joint. 

(3  I  .1  ■ifciniii  lati  ral  with  patient  prone  and  knee  moderately  th'xed  to  allow  air  to 
•  distr'  :ited  to  dorsal  pouches  of  kntv  joint  ami  visualizt*  the  .s.aine. 

(4)  I'oatrroniiti  rinr.  Knee  tlexed  with  p.atient  in  kneeiing  position.  The  central 
ly  is  directeil  through  the  fold  of  the  popliteal  space,  and  perpendicultir  to  the  longi- 
ditnil  plane  of  the  tibia. 

I'pright  tilrn  studies  used  to  supplement  the  foregoing  were  useful  in  demonstrating 
lid  levels  .and  displacement  of  opaque  foreign  bodies. 

RADIOGR.\PHY  OF  THE  ABDOMEN 

At  tlie  iJOTth  General  Hospital,  special  .studies  with  artificial  pneumo- 
•ritoneum  proved  of  coiisideriible  value  in  bM’alizing  metallic  foreigti  bodies 
rebition  to  the  diaphragm,  liver,  and  sjileen  (fig.  IG'.t).  These  studies  also 
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Figure  107. — Pneumoarthrogram  of  knee  taken  in  lateral 
upright  position.  Note  tluid  level  in  the  joint,  with  no  for¬ 
eign  body. 


proved  useful  in  the  demonstration  of  intra-abdominal  mas.'^es,  abscesses,  and 
peritoneal  adhesions  that  are  the  occasional  sequelae  of  abdominal  and  chest 
wounds.  The  examination  included  fhioroscopy  and  radiofjraphy,  as  follows: 

1.  Lateral  transabdominal  view,  in  dorsal  decubitus. 

2.  Right  anteroposterior  view,  in  lateral  decubitus. 

3.  Left  anteropo.sterior  view,  in  lateral  decubitu.s. 

4.  Lateral  transabdominal  view,  in  ventral  decubitus. 

T).  Anteroposterior  view,  with  the  patient  erect. 

All  radiographs  were  made  with  the  Bucky-Potter  diaphragm,  using  the 
shortest  possible  exposure  time. 

Radiographs  of  the  abdomen  that  (temonstrated  the  intestinal  gas  pat¬ 
tern  were  found  useful  in  two  special  kinds  of  injury: 
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URE  168. — Anteroposterior  pneunioarthrogram  of  knee,  showing  extrasynovial  sliell 
fragments.  A.  Anteroposterior  projection.  B.  Lateral  projection. 


1.  Perforating  wounds,  in  which  the  metallic  foreign  body  was  no  longer 
■sent  to  guide  the  surgeon. 

2.  Penetrating  wounds  caused  by  nonopaque  foreign  bodies,  such  as  wood 
lets. 

Thi.s  information  was  especially  useful  in  field  hospitals  to  whicli  non- 
nsportable  casualties  had  been  admitted  to  be  made  transportable.  A 
[)  of  small  bowel  or  colon  would  often  be  found  di.stended  pro.ximal  to  the 
of  injury,  with  little  or  no  gas  ilistal  to  the  injury  area.  The  injury  to 
tissue,  not  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  (fig.  17o),  explained  the  failure 
he  gas  to  pass  the  point  of  damage. 

Studies  in  forward  hosjiitals  of  cases  in  which  anteroposterior  radio- 
phs  of  the  abdomen  showed  traumatic  pneumoperitoneum  revealed  that 
source  of  free  air  was  not  always  a  i)erforation  of  the  intestine.  In  many 
ii  cases,  the  presence  of  air  was  to  be  explained  by  a  rupture  of  the  lung 
lugh  the  diaphragm,  as  in  blast  injury,  or  was  simply  air  which  had 
*red  by  way  of  the  wound. 

Radiography  was  also  useful  in  other  varieties  of  abdominal  trauma 
s.  171  and  172). 


Fioube  169. — Locali'^ation  of  foreign  bodies  in  relation  to  hemidiaphragm  and  liver  by 
pneumoperitoneunj.  A.  Posteroanterior  depiction.  P  Oblique  (right  posterior)  depiction. 

RADIOGRAPHY  IN  THORACOABDOMINAL  WOUNDS 

Pleurography  proved  p,  upeful  method  in  the  evaluation  of  any  suspected 
thoracoabdominal  v  mud.  The  technique  included  instillation  into  the  pleural 
cavity  of  30  cc.  rf  T  ipiodol,  postural  dispersion  of  the  medium,  and  radiog¬ 
raphy  to  detect  any  transdiaphragmatic  extension. 

The  evidence  of  a  terr  was  unequivocal,  and  only  very  occasionally,  as, 
for  ’7!stance,  when  a  perforation  was  sealed  over  transiently,  was  the  result 
of  ‘3  tvTie  of  examination  misleading.  The  technique  represented,  in  fact, 
a  ui,  ir^i/iovement  in  the  evaluation  of  diaphragmatic  lesions.  In  the 
past,  we  classic  radiologic  findings  had  been  obtained  only  infrequently;  the 
films  •fere  complicated  by  the  presence  of  associated  intrathoracic  pathologic 
processes. 

The  pattern  of  the  transdiaphragmatic  extension  of  the  opaque  agent  was 
frequently  useful  in  determining  the  source  of  subdiaphragmatic  or  hepatic 
suppurative  processes  that  often  complicated  these  wounds.  Indirect  findings 
associated  with  thoracoabdominal  wounds  included,  in  the  order  of  frequency, 
elevation  and  fixation  of  the  hemidiaphragm;  paradoxical  motion;  pleural 
effusion;  and  subphrenic  gas-fluid  shadows.  None  of  them  was  a  constant 
X-ray  finding. 
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WOUNDS  OF  THE  CHEST 

Blast  injuries. — Radiographic  findings  in  blast  injuries  of  the  lung  (figs. 
173  and  174),  while  fairly  definite,  were  not  pathognomonic.  These  injuries 
were  observed  in  patients  received  in  hospitals  after  explosions  of  buzz  (V-1) 
bombs  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and  in  casualties  from  artillery 
blast.  No  instances  of  immersion  blast  were  observed. 

Radiographic  signs,  which  were  in  accord  with  reported  microscopic 
findings  and  necropsy  observations,  included  atelectasis  from  bronchial  occlu¬ 
sion,  hemorrhage  and  effusion  into  alveoli  and  interstitial  tissues,  failure  of 
the  lungs  to  collapse  when  the  chest  was  opened  because  of  air  trapped  in  the 
alveoli,  free  blood  in  air  passages,  bleb  formation,  and  pleural  effusion.  Other 
typical  findings  included  localized  areas  of  density,  which  might  clear  or 
increase.  The  tendency  to  peripheral  rather  than  central  involvement  pointed 
to  trauma  of  the  chest  wall. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  often  impossible  to  make  a  prognosis 
from  a  single  radiograph  because  of  complicating  injuries  and  the  fleeting 
character  of  pulmonary  findings  in  less  severely  injured  patients.  Serial 
studies  which  showed  definite  clearing  of  areas  of  density,  whether  slowly  or 
rapidly,  gave  ground  for  optimism  as  far  as  the  lungs  alone  were  concerned. 

Empyema.— Acute  empyema  of  traumatic  origin  was  frequently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  foreign  bodies  lying  in  close  relation  to  the  pleural  space.  The 
empyema  space  could  be  mapped  by  pleurograms,  which  sometimes  demon¬ 
strated  an  occult  thoracoabdominal  communication  as  well.  After  operation, 
the  postoperative  empyema  cavity  was  again  studied  by  serial  radiographs, 
including  pleurograms  and  radiographs  of  any  sinuses  which  might  be  present. 
Such  sinuses  were  of  many  origins,  including  underlying  parenchymal  or 
costal  lesions,  inadequate  drainage,  foreign  bodies,  occult  or  stenotic  tracts, 
and  bronchopleural  communications. 

Clotted  hemothorax. — ^By  the  time  of  the  Normandy  invasion,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  surgical  procedures  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  particularly 
decortication  of  the  lung,  required  specialized  radiographic  studies  of  the 
chest  beyond  those  described  in  connection  with  foreign  bodies  (p.  463).  The 
radiographic  pattern  in  hemothorax  consisted  of  the  usual  signs  of  a  diffuse 
or  loculated  pleural  effusion.  The  surgical  importance  of  decortication  to 
restore  lung  function  required  a  search  for  X-ray  signs  which  would  indicate 
clotting  of  the  hemothorax.  Radiographic  case  studies,  repeatedly  checked 
by  thoracentesis  and  thoracotomy,  established  the  following  signs  as  possible 
radiographic  evidence  of  clot  formation : 

1.  Development  of  multiple  areas  of  rarefaction,  usually  with  fluid  levels. 

2.  Progressive  expansion  of  the  fluid  levels,  with  changes  in  the  contour 
of  the  fluid  line. 

3.  Appearance  of  mottling  in  an  effusion  of  previous  uniform  density. 

4.  Evidence  of  traction  involving  the  mediastinum,  fissures,  and 
diaphragm. 
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Fiouu  170. — Bee  oppoeite  page  lor  legend. 
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5.  Direct  evidence  of  a  cortex  in  association  with  a  pneumothorax,  with 
the  parietal  thickening  usually  appearing  first  and  exceeding  the  visceral 
thickening. 

After  decortication,  fluoroscopy  proved  a  rough  gage  of  restored  lung 
function.  Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  diaphragmatic  excursion ;  the 
intercostal  expansion,  with  respect  to  width  and  symmetry;  and  the  degree 
of  aeration. 

Missile  tracks  in  the  lung. — ^An  interesting  radiographic  finding  occa¬ 
sionally  noted  in  chest  trauma  was  missile  tracks  in  the  lung  parenchyma. 
They  were  demonstrated  as  dense  shadows,  which  were  caused  by  interstitial 
infiltration  or  hemorrhage,  or  as  hollow,  translucent  tracts  surrounded  by  a 
dense  shadow  indicating  infiltration  into  the  lung  parenchyma  (fig.  175) .  The 
amount  of  hemorrhage  or  infiltration  along  the  course  of  the  missile  appeared 
to  be  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  missile.  In  uncomplicated  cases,  the 
end  result  of  this  finding  was  a  small  fibrous  band  through  the  lung 
parenchyma. 


FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  EXTREMITIES 

Localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  extremities  was,  as  a  rule,  best 
accomplished  by  anteroposterior  and  lateral  radiographs.  Fluoroscopic  orien¬ 
tation  by  the  table  device  was  not  so  practical,  partly  because  the  wounds  and 
their  coverings  prevented  marking  the  skin  and  partly  because  the  surgical 
approach  to  the  foreign  body  might  not  be  decided  upon  imtil  after  the 
radiographic  study.  Marking  the  skin,  therefore,  even  if  it  was  feasible,  might 
not  be  carried  out  on  the  proper  aspect  of  the  extremity. 

Lateral  radiographs  of  the  extremiti^  could  be  made  with  the  patient 
supine,  and  this  position  was  always  used  when  movement  caused  pain. 

Arteriography,  which  was  used  in  selected  cases,  was  often  of  great  diag¬ 
nostic  value  (fig.  176). 


Fioubb  170. — Radiograph  of  abdomen  after  injury  to  bowel,  resulting  from  penetra¬ 
tion  of  left  lumbar  region  by  high  explosive  missile.  A.  Posteroanterior  projection. 
Gas  pattern  does  not  differ  from  i)attem  in  perforated  injuries  in  which  the  missile  was 
not  retained  in  the  abdomen.  B.  Same,  lateral  decubitus.  G.  Same,  after  relief  of 
obstructive  symptoms  and  development  of  splenic  abscess.  Abscess  cavity  has  been 
injected  with  Lipiodol  through  sinus  tract  in  left  flank.  Lipiodol  is  seen  in  abscess 
cavity  and  in  portal  circulation  in  right  lobe  of  liver.  D.  Anteroposterior  radiograph, 
showing  small  amount  of  Lipiodol  still  in  abscess  cavity,  and  considerable  still  in  portal 
circulation  in  right  hepatic  lobe.  The  Lipiodol  probably  entered  the  portal  circulation 
through  a  branch  of  the  splenic  vein  in  the  necrotic  abscess  wall.  The  patient  Improved 
rapidly  and  was  asymptomatic  on  evacuation  to  the  Zone  of  Interior. 
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FtoiiRE  171. — Uupture  of  upleen.  AnteropoBterior  roent- 
ipMiuKram,  tnkoii  r>  days  uftor  Injury,  shows  (llffuse  en- 
InrKoniont  of  splotMi  and  impingi>niont  of  tippor  pole  on 
tens  shadow  of  fundus.  KoenlKonoKrauis,  taken  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  Injury,  revenle«l  none  of  these  flndinRs.  Intra- 
capsular  hemorrhage  was  found  at  splenectomy. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Cranial  injuries.— The  head  injuries  sustained  in  the  hghting  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  were  most  frequently  penetraling  woumis  of  the  skull.  TIte  large 
numl)ers  observed,  especially  at  neurosurgical  centers,  permitted  radiologists 
to  develop  efficient  techniques  of  stereoscopic  radiography  which,  with  minimal 
disturbance  to  the  patient,  produced  accurate  localization  of  bone  fragments, 
especially  in  relation  to  venous  sinuses.*  This  was  an  important  consideration 
because  of  the  importance  of  sinus  thrombosis. 

I  In  rommentlng  on  a  atalomont  In  the  hiatory  of  neuroaurgerj  In  World  War  It  (/I),  that 
radlograpbf  taken  In  forward  boapitala  In  the  Mediterranean  theater  were  not  alwaya  uieful.  Dr. 
R.  Olen  Spurllna,  one  of  the  editora  for  neuroaurgery  and  Senior  Conaultant  in  Neuroaurgery  In 
the  European  theater,  wrote  aa  followa  :  "The  dllUculty  deaerlbed  with  roentgenograma  taken  under 
neld  ronditlona  In  the  Mediterranean  theater  waa  not  encountered  In  the  European  theater,  prob- 
aniy  hecauae  In  the  latter  theater  Col.  Kenneth  D.  A.  Alien.  MC,  Conaultant  In  Radiology,  peraon- 
ally  aiipenriaed  every  army  and  communicatlona  tone  medical  Inatallatlon  to  he  certain  that  uaeful 
idma  were  being  produced.  Many  experienced  neuroaiirgeona  atated  that  aome  of  the  flneat  roent¬ 
genograma  of  the  head  which  they  bad  ever  uaed  were  made  In  evacuation  hoapltala  In  which  the 
only  equipment  waa  a  portable  X-ray  unit  and  a  atatlonary  grid." — A.  L.  A. 
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FioiTikx  172. — Rupture  of  spleen.  A.  An¬ 
teroposterior  roentgenogram  of  cbest,  3  days 
after  Injury,  showing  slight  elevation  of  left 
diaphragm  and  obliteration  of  left  costo- 
phrenlc  sulcus.  Fluoroscopy  showed  lagging 
of  left  diaphragm.  B.  Anteroposterior  pro- 
Jectldn  of  abdomen,  showing  increased  space 
between  diaphragm  and  superior  border  of 
gastric  fundua  Final  diagnosis  was  cap¬ 
sular  laceration  of  spleen  with  hematoma. 


The  low  incidence  of  osteomyelitis  secondary  to  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  skull  was  notable  and  was  probably  to  be  explained  by  early  debridement 
and  by  the  use  of  chemotherapeutic  and  antibiotic  agents,  including  penicillin. 
The  most  common  form  of  bone  infection  encountered  was  a  circumscribed 
osteomyelitis  adjacent  to  the  area  of  injury  and  contamination. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  diastatic  fractures  was  interesting.  Traumatic 
suture  diastasis  is  described  by  some  authorities  as  limited  to  children,  but  the 
radiologic  experience  in  the  European  theater  showed  that  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  both  young  and  middle-aged  adults.  Suture  separation  fol¬ 
lowed  any  type  of  trauma,  including  gunshot  wounds.  It  was  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  accompanied  by  fractures  of  the  involved  bones. 

The  demonstration  and  localization  of  intracranial  bone  fragments  and 
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Fioi’ke  it.*?.-- Hlast  injury  of  oliPst  from  flyinp:  l)omb.  A.  Anteroposterior 
radiopnipli.  3  hours  after  injury.  It.  Same,  3  days  iater.  Note  marked 
resolution. 


metallic  forei^  Ixxlies  were  extremely  important  to  the  netirosurjreon  and 
placed  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  the  ratliolopist.  Because  of  their  clinical 
sijjnificance,  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  distingiiishinjr  between  bone  chips 
impacted  ajjainst  the  falx  and  physiolojric  calcification  within  this  structure. 

Radiofrraphic  findingrs  were  frequently  lacking:  in  head  injuries,  as 
increased  intracranial  pressure  was  usually  of  short  duration,  and  bony 
changfes,  when  they  were  present,  were  minimal.  In  most  cases,  the  pineal 
gland  was  not  calcified. 

Skull  fractures  extending  into  fluid-containing  cavities  were  sometimes 
a.s.sociatpd  with  aerocele.s.  In  such  cases,  gas  was  frequently  found  within  the 
.subarachnoid  space,  within  the  brain  substance,  or  within  the  ventricular 
sy.stem.  Radiologic  diagnosis  was  of  prime  importance  in  this  complication, 
and  upright  films  were  desirable  to  demonstrate  the  gas-fluid  level. 

Occasionally,  when  the  position  of  the  head  was  changed,  metallic  foreign 
bodies  in  cystic  or  degenerated  areas  of  cerebral  tissue  or  within  an  abscess 
cavity  were  observed  to  move.  They  were  also  observed  to  move  in  the 
presence  of  expanding  masses.  The  mo.st  frequent  intracranial  masses 
encoimtered  were  cerebral  abscesses,  which  complicated  about  5  percent  of 
penetrating  head  wounds,  and  .subdural  and  intracerebral  hematomas,  which 
occurred  in  al)out  2  percent.  Radiographic  studies  usually  proved  to  l>e  the 
essential  means  of  diagnosing  and  localizing  these  lesions.  In  specialized 
centers,  air  contrast  studies  were  done  in  most  casualties  with  suggestive  clini¬ 
cal  evidence  of  mass  lesions. 
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FiouBE  174. — Blast  injury  of  chest  and  brain  from  flying  bomb.  A.  Antero¬ 
posterior  roentgenogram,  6  hours  after  injury.  B.  Same,  42  hours  later. 
Note  multiple  areas  of  hemorrhage  throughout  the  parenchyma  of  both  lungs. 
The  patient  died  2  days  later,  after  craniotomy.  Post  mortem  examination 
showed  multiple  areas  of  hemorrhage  in  both  frontal  lobes.  Histologic  ex¬ 
amination  showed  rupture  of  alveoli  and  hemorrhagic  extravasation. 


Spinal  Cord  Injuries 

Wounds  involving  the  spine  were  common  in  World  War  II,  probably 
because  of  the  artillery  “time  fire,”  and  most  of  them  produced  neurologic 
symptoms.  Missiles  that  passed  through  the  spinal  cord  or  cauda  equina  some¬ 
times  caused  severe  destruction  of  nerve  tissue.  Plain  roentgenograms  in  such 
cases  almost  invariably  showed  marked  fragmentation  and  deformity  of  the 
vertebrae.  Traumatic  spondylolisthesis  was  occasionally  .seen.  Civilian-typ)e 
fractures  were  fairly  frequent  (fig.  177). 

Missiles  frequently  passed  through  only  a  portion  of  a  vertebra,  producing 
neurologic  manifestations,  but  only  slight  bony  distortion  on  the  radiographs. 
Careful  search  by  means  of  stereoscopic  oblique  films  revealed  so-called  shatter 
or  perforating  fractures  of  laminae,  pedicles,  or  articular  processes,  with  little 
or  no  gross  deformity. 

Myelography.— In  the  type  of  case  just  described,  in  which  plain  radio¬ 
graphs  were  not  useful,  myelography  with  Pantopaque  (ethyl  iodophenylunde- 
cylate)  was  found  to  be  of  great  value  in  localizing  the  area  of  dural  compres¬ 
sion  and  permitting  its  evaluation.  By  this  technique,  the  vertebral  contours 
and  the  irregularities  of  the  neural  canal  were  well  visualized. 

Myelography  was  also  useful  in  the  localization  of  opaque  foreign  bodies 
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Fiatnts  175. — Radiographic  study  of  severe  perforating  wound  of 
right  chest,  with  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  fourth  rib  in 
anterior  axillary  line.  A.  Posteroanterior  radiograph,  5  days  after 
wounding,  showing  parenchymal  infiltration  caused  by  laceration  of 
lung  tissue.  B.  Posteroanterior  radiograpb,  13  days  after  injury, 
showing  hollow  missile  track  In  right  lung  surrounded  by  small  area 
of  reaction.  C.  Lateral  radiograph  made  at  same  time  and  showing 
missile  track  and  reaction  more  clearly. 


in  cases  in  which  plain  radiographs,  usually  adequate,  were  not  diagnostic. 
Myelography  provided  more  accurate  localization  of  the  objects  in  relation  to 
both  the  neural  canal  and  the  subarachnoid  space.  Small  bone  fragments  and 
nonopaque  foreign  bodies  that  could  not  be  identified  on  plain  films  were  also 
found  by  myelography  (fig.  178).  The  use  of  Pantopaque,  with  its  almost 
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FioxnB  176. — ^Fonoral  arteriography.  Ar¬ 
teriogram,  made  at  operation,  disclosed 
arteriovenous  fistula  (lowermost  arrow) 
with  femoral  artery  superimposed  on  shad¬ 
ow  of  femoral  vein  (upper  arrow).  The 
clinical  diagnosis  in  this  case  was  false 
aneurysm,  medial  aspect  of  femoral  artery, 
in  left  mid  thigh.  The  findings  illustrate 
the  value  of  arteriography  in  occult  vas¬ 
cular  lesions. 


complete  absence  of  side  effects  and  its  easy  removal,  gave  great  impetus  to 
myelography,  which  proved  accurate  as  well  as  useful.  When  surgery  was 
performed,  there  was  usually  veiy  close  correlation  between  the  myelographic 
and  the  surgical  findings. 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  L.  Hinkel,  MC,  and  Capt.  Russell  L.  Nichols,  MC,  col¬ 
lected  and  reported  a  number  of  interesting  cases  studied  by  myelography  at 
the  98th  General  Hospital  (IS). 

RADIOLOGIC  DIAGNOSIS  OF  GAS  GANGRENE 
(CLOSTRIDIAL  MYOSITIS) 

Although  cases  of  air  cellulitis  and  even  air  myositis  with  regular  dis¬ 
tribution  caused  by  anaerobic  organisms  other  than  BacQlvs  welchii  were  rela¬ 
tively  numerous,  actual  instances  of  clostridial  myositis  were  very  few  in  the 
European  theater.  Radiographic  examination  alone  was  not  reliable  for 


Fk'.i'ke  177. — Study  of  fracturos  of  lunil>ar  transvoifa*  procosM's,  part 
of  day's  work  in  X-Kay  Dopartuient,  7th  t5oi»*ral  l>isponsary,  London, 

1042. 

diapiiosis,  and  radioloffists  wero  warned  ajrainsi  dependiii}!  on  this  method  in 
Circular  Letter  No.  101,  Office  of  the  Chief  Siir»reon,  Ktiropean  tlieater,  i.s.sned 
on  30  July  1044,  as  follows  {16) : 

UadioKrapliic  dopiction  of  pis  in  tin*  ti.'«sues,  ropirdless  of  its  distrilnition.  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  pis  KUiiKrene,  and,  unless  otlier  clinical  sipis  and  symptoms  are 
pri'sent,  sliould  he  disrepirded. 

Colonel  Hinkel  and  Captain  Nichols,  at  the  OSth  General  Hosjiital,  who 
were  particularly  inten'sled  in  jjas  <jai.;rrene,  wrote  of  it,  as  follows  {17)  : 

In  essence,  we  Itad  noted  that  numerous  I'ases  of  pneiimotliorax  aud  larp*  hematomas 
.seiMi  following  the  war  wounds  frequently  broke  down  in  a  characteristic  sequence. 
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FiouBE  178. — Myelograms,  showing  complete  spinal 
block  at  level  of  foreign  body.  The  shell  fragment  was 
rmoved  from  the  spinal  canal,  45  days  after  wounding, 
and  complete  recovery  was  attained,  8  weeks  after  sur¬ 
gery.  A.  Posteroanterior  projection.  B.  Lateral  pro¬ 
jection. 


These  collections  of  blood  would  first  show  a  few  scattered  tiny  gas  bubbles  and  subse¬ 
quently  would  break  down  to  look  like  a  sponge  and  finally  would  hemolyze  to  a  complete 
large  fiuld  cavity.  We  isolated  numerous  organisms  from  various  patients  that  showed 
such  a  characteristic  sequence  and  grew  the  organisms  in  clotted  blood  and  showed  the 
successive  X-ray  pattern ;  first  with  small  bubbles  and  later  with  the  spongelike  pattern. 
The  strange  part  was  that  this  occurred  with  Clogtridium  vxlehii  growing  in  such  ctm- 
fined  collections  of  blood  without  the  characteristic  anticipated  clinical  reaction. 
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CHAPTER  XVin 


Radiation  Therapy 

Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen,  M.D. 

EVOLUTION  OF  POLICIES 

As  early  as  February  1943,  it  had  become  evident  that  if  superficial  X-ray 
therapy  could  be  provided  overseas,  n»any  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  were 
being  evacuated  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  could  be  retained  for  service  in 
ETOUSA  (European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army).  Civilian  experi¬ 
ence  had  proved  that  painfully  disabling  plantar  warts,  for  instance,  could  be 
treated  without  hospitalization  and  could  be  rendered  painless,  either  perma¬ 
nently  or  for  many  months,  by  a  single  X-ray  treatment.  Similarly,  certain 
inflammatory  skin  diseases,  such  as  fungous  infections,  some  disabling  types 
of  eczema,  and  other  dermatitides  also  responded  to  from  one  to  three  X-ray 
treatments.  It  was  thought — and  events  proved  the  correctness  of  the  pre¬ 
sumption — that  the  salvage  of  manpower  in  these  and  other  categories  would 
justify  the  use  of  X-ray  therapy  overseas. 

Treatment  in  British  hospitals. — Before  X-ray  facilities  were  set  up  in 
U.S.  Army  hospitals,  British  civilian  therapists  were  extremely  cooperative  in 
arranging  to  treat  patients  who  required  this  form  of  therapy.  The  number 
of  treatments  was  necessarily  limited  because  the  British  therapists  were 
already  seriously  overworked  with  their  own  cases;  they  were,  however,  most 
cooperative  and  generous  in  rendering  this  aid.  Contacts  which  proved 
extremely  helpful  were  made  in  March,  April,  and  May  1943,  with  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Therapeutic  Radiology,  Prof.  W.  B.  Windeyer,  and  the  Director  of 
Therapeutic  Radiology  of  the  Christie  Hospital,  Manchester,  Dr.  Ralston 
Paterson  (p.  330). 

Each  civilian  center  selected  for  treatment  of  U.S.  Army  patients  was 
visited  before  it  was  selected  and  was  visited  periodically  thereafter. 

Practical  considerations. — Before  X-ray  therapy  was  permitted  in  U.S. 
Army  hospitals,  decisions  had  to  be  made  concerning  three  important  matters : 
(1)  Who  should  administer  it;  (2)  on  what  type  of  cases  it  should  be  used; 
and  (3)  what  equipment  should  be  considered  essential. 

The  decision  to  carry  out  X-ray  therapy  in  the  European  theater  was 
announced  in  Circular  Letter  No.  46,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  European 
Theater  of  Operations  (f).  It  was  arrived  at  by  consultation  between  the 
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Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  and  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Dermatology. 
It  involved  the  following  considerations : 

Personnel. — ^It  was  agreed  that  X-ray  therapy  would  be  given  only  by 
qualified  therapeutic  radiologists,  in  their  respective  X-ray  departments,  in 
consultation  with  dermatologists.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  after  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  matters  as  the  quarters  in  which  therapy  would  be  given, 
the  care  of  machines,  technical  assistants,  record-keeping,  and  X-ray  protec¬ 
tion.  The  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Senior 
Consultant  in  Radiology,  specifically  authorized  individual  radiologists  to 
administer  therapy.  All  of  those  appointed  had  MOS  (Military  Occupational 
Specialty)  ratings  of  3182 ;  that  is,  they  were  authorized  to  practice  therapeu¬ 
tic  radiology  as  well  as  diagnostic  radiology,  but  they  were  not  authorized  to 
handle  radium. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  authorization  to  administer  X-ray 
therapy  was  given  to  the  radiologist,  never  to  the  hospital.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  selection  of  radiologists  also  took  into  consideration  the  location  of  his 
hospital  and  the  proximity  of  other  hospitals. 

Equipment. — Administration  of  X-ray  therapy  was  not  permitted  in  any 
hospital  in  the  European  theater  unless  an  r-meter  was  available.  Delay  in 
procuring  this  essential  item  greatly  delayed  the  implementation  of  the  author¬ 
ization  for  therapy.  On  13  July,  and  again  on  10  August,  1943,  r-meters  were 
requisitioned  from  the  United  States.  By  February  1944,  when  they  had  not 
yet  been  received,  the  number  of  soldiers  who  required  X-ray  therapy,  even 
under  a  strict  regimen  of  selection,  was  overloading  the  already  overworked 
British  civilian  therapists,  whose  cooperation,  however,  continued  ungrudg¬ 
ingly.  After  another  strenuous  effort  had  been  made  to  procure  r-meters,  it 
was  learned  on  7  March  1944  that  these  instruments  were  afloat.  They  were 
finally  received  in  April  1944.  Lack  of  this  equipment  caused  another  delay 
when  X-ray  therapy  was  instituted  on  the  Continent. 

Criteria  for  selection  of  cases.— Generally  speaking,  patients  were  selected 
for  treatment  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  set  up  by  Capt.  Gustave  Kaplan,  MC, 
and  1st  Lt.  Joseph  B.  Stull,  MC,  and  approved  by  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.) 
Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen,  MC,  in  consultation  with  Col.  Donald  M.  Pillsbury,  MC, 
Senior  Consultant  in  Dermatology,  ETOUSA,  as  follows: 

1.  The  condition  present  furnished  a  definite  indication  for  use  of  this 
modality. 

2.  The  condition  interfered  with  the  patient’s  military  duties. 

3.  Referral  must  be  by  a  competent  dermatologist. 

4.  Other  types  of  therapy  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

Underlying  these  criteria  was  the  practical  consideration  that  no  patient 
should  be  treated  unless  there  seemed  a  reasonable  chance  of  his  returning 
to  full  duty  after  not  more  than  three  treatments. 

Techniques. — In  the  circular  letter  in  which  X-ray  therapy  was  author¬ 
ized  in  the  European  theater,  instructions  were  given  for  its  administration. 
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and  a  simple  form  was  provided  for  recording  treatment.  The  instructions 
covered  the  procurement  of  a  minimum  of  apparatus  and  protective  devices 
before  treatment  could  be  instituted.  They  also  covered  the  maximum  dosage 
to  be  used  in  single  and  serial  treatments  and  the  size  of  the  portal. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  although  these  instructions  were  arbitrary,  the 
radiotherapists  in  the  theater  accepted  them  cheerfully  and  observed  them 
carefully.  In  no  wise  did  the  directions  reflect  upon  the  ability  of  the  thera¬ 
pist.  They  were  considered  necessary  because  of  the  exigencies  of  treatment 
in  a  theater  of  operations,  the  paucity  and  crudeness  of  the  equipment  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  possibility  of  future  compensation  claims. 

The  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  and  the  regional  consultants  observed 
closely  the  work  done  in  all  therapy  centers. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TREATMENT  CENTERS 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  radiolo^sts  at  the  2d,  5th,  43d,  50th,  53d, 
58th,  67th,  79th,  108th,  ll7th,  131st,  137th,  187th,  192d,  and  298th  General 
Hospitals  were  authorized  to  administer  superficial  X-ray  therapy.  A  thera¬ 
peutic  radiologist  was  sent  to  the  16th  Station  Hospital  in  London  and  author¬ 
ized  to  administer  superficial  therapy  for  the  London  area  in  order  to  relieve 
the  pressure  upon  the  British  civilian  radiologist  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  Dr. 
W.  B.  Windeyer. 

Although  these  16  hospitals  were  designated  as  therapy  centers,  not  more 
than  8  ever  functioned  at  any  one  time  because  the  military  situation  required 
movement  of  hospitals  and  personnel. 

By  20  August  1944,  it  had  become  obvious  that  a  therapy  center  was  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  Continent.  The  Chief  of  the  Finance  and  Supply  Division,  Oflice 
of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  was  therefore  requested  to  procure  five  addi¬ 
tional  r-meters.  The  request  was  duly  sent  to  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral,  but  because  none  of  them  was  received  before  the  liberation  of  Paris, 
many  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  could  otherwise  have  been  retained  on  the 
Continent  had  to  be  evacuated  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  treatment. 

The  problem  was  solved  when  the  Beaujon  Hospital  in  Paris  was  captured 
and  was  taken  over  by  the  108th  General  Hospital.  It  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Germans  and  its  deep  X-ray  therapy  apparatus  was  recovered  intact 
because,  it  was  said,  the  German  personnel  who  evacuated  the  hospital  believed 
that  they  would  return  shortly.  The  radiologist  of  the  198th  General  Hospital 
was  authorized  to  treat  skin  epitheliomas  and  to  administer  both  deep  and 
superficial  therapy.  All  X-ray  measuring  devices,  however,  had  been  removed, 
and  it  was  not  until  October  1944  that  an  r-meter  became  available,  brought 
by  hand  by  Colonel  Allen  after  one  of  the  X-ray  therapy  centers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  closed. 

Because  of  the  continued  lack  of  r-meters,  the  108th  General  Hospital  in 
Paris  was  the  only  treatment  center  on  the  Continent  until  late  in  the  spring 
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of  1945,  when  the  radioloigst  at  the  43d  Greneral  Hospital  was  authorized  to 
administer  therapy.  Even  then,  at  least  five  other  centers  could  profitably 
have  been  designated  as  treatment  centers. 

There  was  considerable  pressure  from  the  Third  U.S.  Army  to  establish 
a  treatment  center  at  Army  level,  so  that  such  conditions  as  plantar  warts 
could  be  treated  without  evacuating  personnel  to  the  108th  General  Hospital. 
Colonel  Allen  responded  to  the  demand  by  borrowing  an  r-meter  from  a 
hospital  in  England  and  authorizing  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Frank  Huber,  MC, 
at  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital  (p.  400)  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
administering  X-ray  therapy  in  a  forward  area.  Major  Huber  reported  it 
impractical  for  at  least  four  reasons:  (1)  Lack  of  satisfactory  protection;  (2) 
lack  of  space  in  forward  hospitals  for  such  a  department;  (3)  the  variability, 
imreliability,  and  inadequacy  of  available  electrical  power;  and  (4)  the  total 
commitment  of  available  apparatus  for  diagnostic  needs.  The  request  of  the 
Third  U.S.  Army  therefore  had  to  be  denied. 

CASELOAD  AND  RESULTS 

Total  statistics  for  X-ray  therapy  in  the  European  theater  are  not  avail¬ 
able;  for  one  thing,  it  was  not  practical  to  try  to  obtain  them  from  the  busy 
British  civilian  therapists  who  treated  large  numbers  of  patients  before  the 
U.S.  Army  hospitals  took  over  the  task.  Figures  which  are  available  (repre¬ 
senting  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  United 
Kingdom  between  10  May  1944  and  31  May  1945)  are  as  follows: 

Number  of 


Disease  patients 

Plantar  warts _  442 

Miscellaneous  skin  conditions _  689 

Fungous  Infections  _  TO 

Painful  acne _  TO 

Furunculosis  _  80 

Epitheliomas  _ 48 

Keloids _  33 

Sycosis  barbae  _ 30 

Dyshidrosis  _ 27 

Other  conditions  _  162 

Total  _ 1,648 


Other  conditions  treated  included  arthritis,  cervical  adenitis,  subdeltoid 
bursitis,  cellulitis,  eczema,  acute  folliculitis,  herpes  zoster,  hyperkeratosis, 
impetigo,  lichen  planus,  lichen  simplex,  molluscum  contagiosum,  mycosis 
fungoides,  otitis  media,  otitis  externa,  psoriasis,  parotid  fistula,  pruritus  ani, 
chronic  perleche,  painful  Sudeck’s  atrophy,  inflamed  sebaceous  cyst,  teno¬ 
synovitis,  tinea  cruris,  verruca,  lymphoblastoma,  and  pompholyx. 
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Table  13. — Therapeutic  caeeloaA,  108th  General  Hospital,  Paris, 
October  1944-Mav  1945 


Montli 

PatlenU 

Treatment 

irn 

October. 

7 

10 

November 

IS 

19 

December 

18 

52 

1945 

January  . 

81 

84 

February  , . 

64 

144 

March  .  . 

143 

264 

April 

178 

836 

May _ _ 

479 

Total 

681 

1^ 

A  portion  of  the  8  June  1^5  report  by  the  radiotherapist  at  the  108th 
General  Hospital,  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Alfred  C.  Ledoux,  MC,  shows  clearly 
the  need  for  X-ray  therapy  on  the  Continent.  Among  the  conditions  treated 


were  the  following: 

Number  of 

Disease  patients 

Dermatoses  (all  types)  _ 282 

Verruca  _ 176 

Skin  malignancies  and  allied  conditions _  48 

Pruritus _  21 

Arthritis  and  peritendinitis _ _ _  14 

Keloids  _ IS 

Lymphoblastoma  and  allied  conditions _ 6 

Parotitis  _  2 

Unclassifled _ 6 


The  increasing  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  108th  General  Hospital  for 
X-ray  therapy  (table  13)  made  clear  the  need  for  this  modality  on  the 
Continent.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  of  the  681  patients  treated,  419  were 
on  an  outpatient  status  throughout  their  courses  of  therapy. 

Results.— Results  of  superficial  X-ray  therapy  were  generally  good, 
especially  as  compared  with  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  previous  prolonged 
medical  treatment.  The  value  of  this  method  in  the  treatment  of  disabling 
plantar  warts  has  already  been  mentioned;  the  therapists  at  one  hospital 
insisted  that  correct  shoes  be  prescribed  for  these  patients  if  the  best  results 
were  to  be  obtained.  Fungous  infections  responded  well.  At  the  108th 
General  Hospital,  dermatoses  accounted  for  almost  half  of  the  patients  treated, 
and  those  with  moderate  to  severe  epidermophytotic  infections,  which  had  kept 
them  noneffective  for  long  periods  of  time  under  other  therapy,  could  be 
promptly  returned  to  duty.  Consistent  followup  was  naturally  not  possible, 
because  of  troop  movements,  but  either  cures  or  good  remissions  were  obtained 
in  most  of  the  men  foUowed. 
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Results  at  the  108th  General  Hospital  were  somewhat  less  good  in  other 
conditions.  Patients  with  peritendinitis  with  calcification  experienced  some 
amelioration  of  their  symptoms,  but  not  more  than  half  were  cured.  The 
same  percentage  of  good  results  was  obtained  in  pruritus  ani,  and,  again,  most 
of  the  other  patients  had  some  amelioration  of  symptoms.  The  radiologist 
at  this  hospital.  Major  Ledoux,  did  not  recommend  treatment  of  keloids,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  disabling.  One  patient  with  post¬ 
operative  parotitis  was  cured  by  a  single  X-ray  treatment,  and  another,  with 
chronic  parotitis,  was  improved. 

At  the  187th  General  Hospital,  Everleigh,  Tidworth,  England,  the  radiol¬ 
ogists,  Maj.  Granville  W.  Hudson,  MC,  and  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Harry  A. 
Miller,  MC,  reported  a  high  percentage  of  good  results  in  skin  conditions, 
cellulitis,  and  localized  infections.  Patients  with  plantar  warts  were  told  to 
return  in  3  weeks  if  they  were  still  in  the  vicinity  and  had  not  obtained  relief ; 
if  they  regarded  themselves  as  cured,  they  need  not  return. 

This  was  not  a  satisfactory  technique  of  followup,  but  was  practical  in 
that  the  objective  of  treatment  was  to  keep  the  patients  ambulatory.  Most 
of  the  patients  with  plantar  warts  either  returned  reporting  themselves  cured 
or  did  not  return  at  all.  Only  two  recurrences  were  personally  observed. 

The  dosage  at  this  hospital  for  plantar  warts  1  cm.  in  diameter  or  less  was 
1,200  r.  This  dosage  did  not  produce  a  disabling  reaction  and  was  considered 
adequate  for  cure.  The  radiologists  at  this  hospital,  like  several  others,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  superficial  X-ray  therapy  would  be  more  useful  if 
battalion  surgeons  were  made  aware  of  its  availability. 

The  radiologists  at  the  117th  General  Hospital,  Frenchay  Park,  Bristol, 
England,  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Bernard  C.  Desrochers,  MC,  and  Capt.  Wendell 
C.  Matthews,  MC,  reported  that  X-ray  therapy  achieved  either  cures  or  good 
results  in  all  the  patients  treated.  They  reported  four  patients  with  traumatic 
salivary  fistulas,  all  of  whom  had  marked  improvement  after  the  first  treat¬ 
ment,  with  a  dosage  of  75  r.  Three  of  the  four  were  cured  after  two  treat¬ 
ments,  and  the  fourth  after  a  third  treatment. 

DEEP  X-RAY  THERAPY 

Circular  Letter  No.  46,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  declared 
that  deep  X-ray  therapy,  as  well  as  superficial  therapy,  was  essential  in  the 
theater,  to  render  transportable  patients  suffering  from  such  neoplastic  con¬ 
ditions  as  Hodgkin’s  disease,  lymphosarcoma,  thymomas,  and  certain  carcino¬ 
mas,  especially  those  involving  the  mediastiniun  and  causing  sudden  inter¬ 
ference  with  respiration.  All  such  patients  received  air  transport  priority  to 
the  Zone  of  Interior,  but  even  with  it,  they  were  not  always  transportable 
without  preliminary  treatment.  The  experience  of  the  108th  General  Hospital, 
one  of  the  centers  in  which  deep  therapy  was  permissible,  is  typical :  Of  the 
six  patients  with  lymphoblastoma,  one  succumbed  to  his  disease  during  the 
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course  of  treatment.  The  remaining  five  men,  after  treatment,  were  sufficiently 
improved  to  be  classified  as  presently  transportable  to  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Since  a  single  massive  dose  of  X-ray  was  known  to  cure  most  skin  neo¬ 
plasms  without  hospitalization,  Circular  Letter  No.  46,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  specified  that  these  lesions  might  be  treated  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater  and  also  named  the  British  civilian  therapists  who  might 
administer  the  therapy. 

Although  treatment  of  skin  neoplasms  was  accomplished  in  most  cases 
with  100-kv.  peak  dosage,  this  type  of  therapy  was  not  regarded  as  super¬ 
ficial.  The  civilian  therapists  list^  in  Circular  Letter  No.  46  used  the  same 
dosage.  At  the  108th  General  Hospital,  48  patients,  chiefly  officers,  were 
treated  in  this  maimer,  without  need  for  hospitalization  or  later  evacuation  to 
the  Zone  of  Interior  in  any  instance. 

One  patient  with  carcinoma  of  the  lip  who  was  treated  in  the  European 
theater  was  especially  memorable  because  of  the  circumstances  of  his  treatment 
and  because  he  was  a  colorful  four-star  general  who  was  a  key  figure  in  the 
victory  over  Germany.  The  story  began  with  a  telephone  call  the  Senior 
Consultant  in  Badiology  received  from  Maj.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley,  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  to  the  effect  that  a  military  VIP  had  a  lesion  of  the 
lower  lip  and  where  would  the  radiologist  see  him.  It  was  agreed  that  he 
should  be  seen  that  same  day,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Ralston  Paterson,  in  Man¬ 
chester.  The  patient  did  not  appear,  and  no  explanatory  telephone  or  other 
message  was  received, 

A  week  later  another  telephone  call,  similar  to  the  first,  was  received,  and 
a  second  appointment  was  made,  at  the  Department  of  Radiology,  Middlesex 
Hospital,  London.  This  time,  the  appointment  was  kept.  The  patient  stormed 
in  and  impatiently  inquired  how  long  it  would  take  to  treat  him.  After  he 
had  been  examined  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Windeyer,  radiotherapist  at  the  hospital,  and 
Colonel  Allen,  he  was  told  that  he  would  need  three  spaced  treatments.  That 
would  not  do,  said  the  general,  it  was  now  or  never,  and  he  made  it  quite  plain 
that  he  did  not  have  a  high  opinion  of  “medical  quacks.” 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  seemed  nothing  to  do  but  heed  the  ulti¬ 
matum  that  only  one  treatment  would  be  permitted,  and  the  necessary  irradia¬ 
tion  was  delivered  in  a  single  massive  dose.  Although  neither  radiologist  ever 
saw  the  patient  again,  both  received  reports  that  he  had  had  a  good  scar  for¬ 
mation,  followed  by  a  perfect  therapeutic  result. 

RADIUM 

Although  the  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  had  ample  opportunities  to 
procure  radium  for  therapeutic  use,  he  did  not  regard  this  modality  as  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  wartime  circumstances  in  the  European  theater.  During  the  war, 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  in  which  it  was  believed  to  be  indicated.  All 
patients  who  needed  short-wave  radiation  were  evacuated  to  the  Zone  of 
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Interior.  If  they  were  nontransportable,  they  received  preliminary  dee^ray 
irradiatimi,  as  just  described.  In  two  cases  of  Hodgkin’s  disease,  the  condition 
was  so  far  advanced  when  the  patients  were  first  seen  that  radium  would  have 
been  of  no  avail. 

REFERENCB 

1.  Circular  Letter  No.  46,  Office  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  Headquarters,  Ehm^tean 
Theater  of  Operations,  I7.S.  Army,  28  Mar.  1843. 
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General  Considerations 

Charles  W,  Reavis^  M.D. 

For  the  United  States,  World  War  II  began  and  ended  in  the  Pacific,  the 
period  of  combat  beginning  with  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  7  December 
1941  and  ending  on  2  September  1946,  with  the  formal  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  in  Tokjro  Bay.  Meantime,  the  war  was  fought  over  almost  incom¬ 
prehensible  distances  of  ocean,  with  only  occasional  areas  of  land  between  mili¬ 
tary  objectives  that  had  to  be  achieved.  The  main  objective,  Japan,  was  some 
6,000  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  U.S.  bases  in 
Australia  were  more  than  7,000  miles  away  from  the  American  mainland. 

Industrial  facilities  were  entirely  lacking  in  practically  all  these  areas  of 
ocean.  The  white  man,  in  most  parte  of  the  region,  was  a  stranger  to  the 
climate  and  to  the  way  of  life  (fig.  179).  Indeed,  climatic  conditions  fre¬ 
quently  formed  part  of  the  opposition  to  be  overcome.  Unknown  tropical 
diseases,  or  known  tropical  diseases  with  new  and  bizarre  manifestations,  were 
prevalent  in  the  native  populations,  and,  like  another  enemy,  also  had  to  be 
conquered.  Early  in  the  war,  the  way  back  to  the  Philippines,  which  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Japanese  immediately  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
(map  2),  was  a  succession  of  short  steps,  each  strongly  contested  by  the  enemy. 
At  the  original  rate  of  progress,  Tokyo  was  very  far  away.  By  1^,  however, 
the  enormous  expansion  of  carrier  aviation  had  changed  the  picture.  Hops 
of  a  thousand  miles  became  practical,  and  the  original  step-by-step  progress 
was  replaced  by  the  policy  of  bypassing  islands. 

MILITARY  STRUCTURE 

Early  in  the  war,  with  the  Japanese  in  control  of  so  much  of  the  Pacific 
(map  2),  the  best  that  the  Allied  forces  could  do  was  to  establish  bases  around 
the  perimeter  (map  2).  On  30  March  1942,  the  vast  Pacific  area  was  divided 
into  two  major  commands :  ( 1 )  The  Southwest  Pacific  Area,  which  included 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the  Philippines,  and  most 
of  the  Netherlands  Indies;  and  (2)  the  Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  which  included 
everything  else  in  the  Pacific  between  the  Americas  and  the  Asiatic  mainland. 
The  Southwest  Pacific  was  under  the  command  of  Gten.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  which  were  divided  into  North,  Central,  and  South 
Pacific  Areas,  were  designated  a  Naval  theater  and  were  under  the  overall 
command  of  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 
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Figcke  179. — Scenes  in  a  Fuzzy-Wuzzy  Tillage  on  New  Guinea. 

A.  Native  huts,  typical  of  living  quarters  on  New  Guinea  and  ad¬ 
jacent  islands.  Note  the  thatched  roofs.  Sanitary  facilities  were 
completely  lacking.  B.  Typical  natives.  C.  Better  homes  in  the 
village  shown  in  view  A.  D.  Storehouse  for  yams,  the  main  na¬ 
tive  food  supply. 

In  April  1945,  USAFPAC  (U.S.  Army  Forces,  Pacific)  was  established 
and  all  Army  troops  in  the  Pacific  were  placed  under  General  MacArthur's 
command.  U.S.  Army  Forces,  Pacific  Ocean  Area,  then  became  a  subcom¬ 
mand  of  USAFPAC,  as  did  the  Services  of  Supply  organization  for  U.S. 
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Mai>  2. — Pacific  Ocean  areas,  sliowing  area  under  Japanese  control,  0  August  1942. 


Army  Forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area;  in  mid-1945,  these  two  were 
redesi^ated  USAFMIDPAC  (U.S.  Army  Forces,  Middle  Pacific)  and 
USAFWESPAC  (U.S.  Army  Forces,  Western  Pacific). 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 
Geography 

The  geographic  and  command  theater  known  as  the  Central  Pacific  Area 
(map  .‘1)  covered  a  vast  region  composed  chiefly  of  ocean.  It  stretched  from 
the  western  coast  of  Xorth  America  on  the  east  to  (exclusive  of  the  Philippine 
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Map  S. — Centra)  Paclflc  Area. 

Islands)  the  coast  of  China  on  the  west.  It  also  extended  from  the  Equator 
on  the  south  to  the  42d  parallel  on  the  north.  This  expanse  measured  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000  miles  from  east  to  west  mid  3,000  miles  from  north  to  south. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area  were  approximately 
2,300  statute  miles  from  the  continental  United  States,  from  which  all  troops, 
medical  installations,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  had  to  be  brought.  The  war  in 
this  area  involved  problems  of  (1)  transportation  of  men  and  supplies  over 
enemy-infested  waters  to  friendly  bases  and  then  (2)  making  landings  on 
enemy-held  islands  and  basing  men  and  supplies  on  them  after  they  had  been 
occupied. 

Landmasses  to  be  occupied  in  the  Central  Pacific  were  all  relatively  very 
small,  and  distances  between  some  of  them  ranged  from  1,000  to  2,000  miles. 
The  smaller  islands  were  flat  coral  atolls.  The  larger  islands,  of  volcanic 
origin,  were  partly  surrounded  by  reefs. 

Medicomilitary  Structure 

Throughout  the  war.  Army  hospitals  and  other  medical  units  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  remained  imder  the  close  technical  control  of  the  Surgeon, 
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Central  Pacific  Area  (originally  the  Hawaiian  Department).  Medical  activi¬ 
ties  were  coordinated  by  consultants  and  other  personnel  from  his  office,  and 
circular  letters  and  other  directives  were  issued  from  it. 

As  the  war  extended  westward,  lines  of  command  became  less  direct,  and 
the  Surgeon,  Central  Pacific  Area,  had  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  his  own 
risks  and  those  of  his  staff,  chiefly  his  division  medical  surgeons,  assault  sur¬ 
geons,  garrison  surgeons,  and  similar  personnel  to  maintain  communication 
with  his  office  and  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
medical  policy  and  procedures.  In  the  Okinawa  campaign,  the  Surgeon’s 
contacts  were  chiefly  with  the  corps  surgeon  and  the  Army  surgeon. 

Until  almost  the  end  of  the  war,  when  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  became 
battlefields,  the  Central  Pacific  Area  was  not  a  major  battle  zone  for  infantry 
and  armored  forces  when  compared  to  the  European  theater.  It  therefore 
suffered  serious  shortages  of  these  forces,  transportation,  and  supplies,  all  of 
which  were  necessarily  diverted  to  more  active  areas.  The  wise  economy  of 
medical  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  and  the  wise  use  of  medical  equipment 
and  supplies  furnished  continuing  problems  for  the  Office  of  the  Area  Surgeon 
and  for  all  medical  commanders  in  the  Area.  As  the  war  spread  over  ever- 
mlarging  areas,  available  medical  personnel  had  to  be  spread  thinner  and 
thinner,  and  new  medical  personnel,  including  technical  specialists,  had  to  be 
trained  on  both  local  and  headquarters  levels. 

Medically,  it  was  often  both  necessary  and  expedient  to  exchange  patients, 
personnel,  supplies,  and  sometimes  medical  units  between  the  Army  and  the 
flavy.  This  was  particularly  true  under  battle  conditions  and  on  small  islands, 
>n  which  the  care  of  the  wounded  was  initiated  on  a  narrow  beachhead  and 
5vacuation  was  to  hospital  ships  and  other  transports  offshore.  When  the 
jasualties  reached  the  shore  of  Oahu,  Army  medical  installations  again 
issumed  the  responsibility  for  their  care.  Later  in  the  war,  of  course.  Army 
nedical  facilities  were  located  on  intervening  islands. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC 
Geography 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  South  Pacific  Area  (map  4)  tells  almost  the 
ntire  story  of  the  practice  of  radiology  in  this  part  of  the  wartime  world. 
]t  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  word — distance.  Some  concept  of  the  distances 
nvolved  may  be  gathered  if  one  conceives  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  South 
^acific  Area  as  lying  along  the  Equator  for  a  distance  of  about  4,000  miles, 
rhich  is  more  than  the  width  of  the  United  States.  From  this  long  superior 
lar^n,  the  Area  reached  downward  toward  the  South  Pole  without  a  defini- 
ive  southern  boundary.  For  practical  purposes,  it  extended  some  3,500  miles 
elow  the  Equator,  to  include  the  North  and  South  Islands  of  New  Zealand. 
?he  headquarters  for  the  entire  South  Pacific  Area  was  situated  at  N''umea, 
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Map  4. — South  Pacific  Area. 

New  Caledonia,  about  1,000  miles  north  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  a 
distance  of  3,351  air  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

This  is  an  incredibly  beautiful  part  of  the  world,  with  its  coconut  palms, 
mango  trees,  acacia,  gardenias,  hibiscus,  oleander,  allamanda,  crotons,  and 
frangipani  plants.  But,  like  other  parts  of  the  Pacific,  this  was  also  a  region 
of  intense  heat  and  humidity,  where  the  difficulties  of  radiologic  practices  were 
like  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific. 

Medicomilitary  Structure 

The  island  commands  which  functioned  under  the  headquarters  at  Noumea 
varied  in  number  from  time  to  time.  At  the  peak,  there  were  11:  New  Cale¬ 
donia,  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  Guadalcanal,  Espiritu  Santo,  Russell  Islands, 
Green  Islands,  Emirau,  Bougainville,  and  New  Georgia.  By  1944,  these  semi- 
autonomous  commands  had  been  reduced  to  four,  and  the  medical  problems 
they  presented  were  further  simplified  by  the  fact  that  the  fighting  war  had 
moved  out  of  the  area  and  the  hospital  population  consisted  chiefly  of  patients 
with  the  injuries  and  illnesses  commonly  encountered  among  garrison  troops. 

Active  combat  in  the  South  Pacific  Area  lasted  from  7  August  1942  to 
27  March  1944.  The  Guadalcanal  campaign  began  on  7  August  1942  and  was 
concluded  on  21  February  1943.  The  battle  for  New  Georgia  began  on  30  June 
and  reached  a  climax  on  6  August  1943  with  the  capture  of  its  objective, 
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Munda  Airdrome.  The  main  drive  moved  on  to  other  islands,  though  some 
Japanese  remained  on  the  island,  and  combat  action  did  not  end  clhcially  until 
1  October.  The  battle  for  Bougainville  began  on  1  November  1943,  and  the 
Japanese  withdrawal  began  on  27  March  1944,  though  fighting  continued  for 
some  time  afterward.  The  battle  for  the  Green  Islands  lasted  from  15 
February  to  20  February  1944. 

SOUTHWEST  PACIFIC 
Military  Considerations 

Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  fall  of  the  Philippines,  the  major 
base  for  waging  war  against  Japan  was  necessarily  Australia  (maps  2  and  5) 
because  it  was  the  only  area  with  any  of  the  facilities  required.  These  facili¬ 
ties  were,  however,  totally  inadequate.  Australian  manpower  was  limited  even 
before  the  war,  and  the  meager  industrial  output  of  the  country  was  already 
overcommitted.  Practically  every  item  necessary  for  modem  warfare  therefore 
had  to  be  transported  from  the  United  States,  more  than  7,000  miles  away. 
Even  in  the  United  States,  there  was  not  too  much  of  either  manpower  or 
material  for  the  Pacific,  for  the  decision  had  been  made  to  prosecute  the  war 
in  Europe  more  actively,  even  if  it  meant  delay  of  activities  in  the  Pacific. 

On  18  April  1942,  General  MacArthur,  who  had  been  evacuated  from  the 
Philippines,  assumed  command  of  General  Headquarters,  Southwest  Pacific 
Area. 

The  first  actions  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  were  to  secure  bases  in  New 
Guinea  (map  6) .  By  the  end  of  1943,  the  center  of  activity  in  this  area  was 
moving  steadily  northward,  and  Brisbane,  the  last  and  most  important  base  in 
Australia,  was  shut  down  in  December  1944.  During  this  same  year,  the  bases 
on  New  Guinea  (Hollandia,  Finschhafen,  and  Biak)  had  become  staging  areas 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines  (map  7) ;  by  March  1944,  Finschhafen  con¬ 
tained  90,000  troops.  By  mid-1945,  when  Leyte  had  been  secured  and  Luzon 
was  almost  secured,  the  New  Guinea  bases  had  ceased  to  be  of  major 
importance. 

The  military  buildup  of  the  bases  on  the  Philippines,  in  anticipation  of 
the  invasion  of  Japan,  proved  unnecessary  when  Japan  surrendered  on  14 
August  1945.  U.S.  Forces  then  moved  into  Japan  and  assumed  the  duties  of 
an  army  of  occupation. 


Geography 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific,  environment  was  a  constant  problem  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific — vast  distances  between  hospital  installations  and  be¬ 
tween  these  installations  and  headquarters;  intense  heat;  intense  humidity; 


Map  5. — Southwest  Pacific  Area. 


torrential  rains;  heavy  jungle  growth;  and  tropical  diseases  of  epidemic 
proportions. 

Throughout  the  campaigns  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  the  story  was  the 
same:  Hospitals  staged,  moved,  set  up,  then  staged  again,  moved  again,  and 
repeated  the  endless  cycle.  It  was  easy  to  understand  the  motto  adopted  by 
personnel  who  worked  in  the  area,  “Hurry  up  and  wait.” 

Staging  areas  furnished  little  or  no  diversion,  and  very  little  rest,  as  might 
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Maf  6.— Allied  advance  from  Townsville,  Australia,  1942,  to  Noemfoor  Island,  off 

New  Guinea,  2  July  1944. 


have  been  expected  in  the  wilds  of  New  Guinea  and  the  jungles  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  In  fact,  if  there  were  hospitals  in  operation  near  staging  areas,  there 
was  always  a  scramble  for  temporary  duty  in  them,  for  the  boredom  of  inac¬ 
tivity  affected  medical  personnel  no  less  than  other  personnel. 

Hospital  units  on  outlying  islands  were  completely  isolated  and  had  to 
handle  their  medical  and  other  problems  as  best  they  could.  Supply  was 
always  erratic,  and  the  uncertainties  of  transportation  were  often  compounded 
by  the  inefficient  handling  and  storage  of  equipment,  with  resulting  losses  from 
rain,  wind,  heat,  and  tropical  humidity. 

THE  OVERALL  PICTURE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

This,  then,  was  the  Pacific — an  area  of  complexity  of  organization  and 
command;  a  geographic  nightmare  from  the  military  standpoint;  an  ultimate 
target  many  thousands  of  miles  away  from  sources  of  manpower  and  supply ; 
a  secondary  war  objective,  with  initial  low  priorities  in  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  as  well  as  personnel;  an  area  of  tropical  jungles  and  tropical  diseases, 
many  of  them  previously  unknown  to  U.S.  Army  medical  officers;  an  area  of 
often  unendurable  boredom;  but  still  an  area  in  which  victory  was  finally 
achieved  against  almost  overwhelming  odds. 
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Map  7. — ^Allied  advance  from  bases  In  New  Guinea  to  Philippines,  1944-45. 


The  whole  picture  of  war  in  the  Pacific  was  graphically  summarized  by 
Col.  John  M.  Caldwell,  MC,  Commanding  OflScer,  54th  General  Hospital,  in 
the  1945  report  of  the  activities  of  this  hospital  in  Hollandia: 

Beneath  the  statistic  studded  crust  of  the  report  lies  the  drama  of  civilized  men  in  a 
primitive  country  fighting  miasmatic  Jungles  in  steaming  tropical  heat  to  provide  sanctu¬ 
ary  for  fighting  men  on  a  front  1000  miles  northward. 

It  includes  the  story  of  medical  troops  working  14  hours  per  day,  seven  days  per 
week,  to  handle  17,802  patients  while  holding  the  number  of  fatalities  to  25. 

It  is  the  story  of  medical  science  battling  hitherto  unknown  maladies,  of  antiseptic 
surgery  far  from  the  paths  of  civilization,  of  soldiers  improvising  successfully  to  meet 
the  challenge  imposed  by  conditions  in  the  Jungle  and  by  arduous  supply  lines  extended 
over  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean. 

It  is  the  story  of  weary  corpsmen  and  nurses  in  mudsplattered  uniforms  singing 
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nostalgic  carols  to  the  bedridden  on  Christmas  Eve  *  *  *  of  ministration  and  adminis¬ 
tration  •  ♦  •  of  blood  counts,  diagnoses,  medication,  surgery,  statistical  reports  *  •  •  of 
bed  pans,  diets  and  details. 

The  staff  and  personnel  of  the  54th  General  Hospital  prefer  to  regard  this  unit  as 
typically  American;  as  a  strong  link  in  the  Services  of  Supply  chain  *  ♦  *  tempered  in 
the  flame  of  democracy  and  forged  on  the  unrelenting  anvil  of  the  tropics. 

While  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the  medicomilitary  history  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  areas  in  general,  they  are  all  specifically  applicable  to  radiology. 
The  history  of  this  specialty  in  all  these  areas  was  intimately  related  to  the 
problems  of  transporting  hospitals  and  other  medical  units  over  vast  expanses 
of  ocean;  landing  them  on  enemy -held  islands;  and  then  establishing  and  oper¬ 
ating  medical  units  in  conditions  of  tropical  heat  and  humidity,  with  long  lines 
of  evacuation  and  supply.  In  at  least  two  resp>ects  the  problems  of  radiology 
were  highly  specialized:  (1)  Radiologists  could  not  function  without  equip¬ 
ment,  and  (2)  their  equipment  was  heavy,  space-occupying,  easily  damaged, 
and  was  also  highly  susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  the  humid  climate  in  which 
most  operations  in  the  Pacific  were  conducted. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this  history  of  radiology  in  the  Pacific  are  those 
of  the  contributors  to  it,  not  only  those  of  the  authors  themselves  but  also  those 
of  the  many  other  radiologists  who  provided  the  material  upon  which  the 
story  is  based  and  all  of  whom  were  there  when  the  action  happened.  To 
understand  and  appreciate  the  part  that  radiology  played  in  the  war  in  the 
Pacific,  one  must,  of  necessity,  view  it  at  the  level  of  the  individual  radiologist, 
for  it  was  on  that  level  that  service  was  provided.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe 
radiology  west  of  San  Francisco  as  a  composite  picture.  The  span  is  too  great. 
Only  a  blur  would  result. 
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The  Pearl  Harbor  Experience 

Maurice  C.  Archer,  M.D.,  and  Richard  C.  Boyer,  M.D. 

THE  DAYS  BEFORE  PEARL  HARBOR 

Surprising  and  devastating  as  was  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on 
7  December  1941,  the  Hawaiian  Department  medical  personnel  and  the  staff  at 
Tripler  Genend  Hospital,  Honolulu,  wer^not  unprepared  for  it. 

Fully  6  months  before  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  the  Hawaiian  Department 
Surgeon,  Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  Edgar  King,  MC,  had  completed  comprehen¬ 
sive  medical  plans  for  implementation  in  the  event  of  enemy  attack  or  other 
major  catastrophe.  These  had  been  coordinated  with  all  medical  unit  com¬ 
manders  and  medical  personnel  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  included  the  use 
of  certain  civilian  hospitals  in  Honolulu  and  outlying  islands  with  stock¬ 
piling  of  necessary  medical  supplies  in  them  should  they  be  needed.  Coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  its  various  aspects  included  in  the  planning 
revealed  the  broad  scope  and  timeliness  of  the  medical  preparation. 

In  addition,  late  in  November,  Col.  Alvin  C.  Miller,  MC,  the  Commuid- 
ing  Officer,  Tripler  General  Hospital,  called  a  staff  meeting  at  which  he  spoke 
gravely  of  the  seriousness  of  the  international  situation  and  the  great  danger 
of  a  war  wiUi  Japan.  The  hospital  staff  was  placed  on  a  24-hour  alert,  and 
its  members  were  instructed  to  be  either  in  the  hospital  or  at  home,  within 
reach  of  the  phone,  at  all  times.  Off-duty  hours  on  the  beach  were 
discontinued. 

The  hospital  alert  continued  until  6  December.  It  was  then  taken  off,  so 
that,  the  hospital  staff  understood,  the  island  would  not  appear  to  be  on  a  war 
footing  when  the  peace  envoys  from  Japan  stopped  there  on  their  way  to 
Washington  (it  will  be  remembered  that  they  were  in  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  Washington  when  the  attack  was  made  on  Pearl  Harbor). 
On  the  Friday  before  the  attack,  Capt.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Maurice  C.  Archer, 
MC,  heard  a  radio  news  reporter  on  Station  KGMB  say  that  he  hoped  the 
peace  envoys  were  acting  “in  good  faith  and  were  not  stalling.”  The  remark 
was  to  prove  prophetic  2  days  later. 

THE  ATTACK 

On  7  December  1941,  a  special  meeting  had  been  planned  by  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  County  Medical  Society  for  physicians  in  Honolulu  and  its  vicinity  to 
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hear  a  lecture  on  bums  by  Dr.  John  J.  Moorhead  of  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Moorhead  had  just  begun  his  lecture,  to  a  disappointingly  small  audience, 
when  bombs  began  to  fall  on  Pearl  Harbor.  As  a  colonel  in  the  Medical 
Corps  Reserve,  Dr.  Moorhead  was  called  to  active  duty  before  the  day  was 
over. 

All  those  who  have  written  of  or  described  the  Pearl  Harbor  episode 
recollect  that  7  December  was  a  beautiful,  sunshiny  day.  There  were  no 
news  programs  on  Sunday  morning,  and  Captain  Archer  recalls  that  as  he 
left  the  house  to  go  to  the  meeting  just  mentioned,  he  saw  numerous  puffs  of 
black  smoke  following  antiaircraft  gunfire  and  assumed  that  they  were  part 
of  the  naval  maneuvers  that  had  been  carried  out  on  several  Simday  mornings 
in  the  past.  He  was  casually  talking  to  another  medical  officer  outside  the 
building  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  when  a  civil  defense  worker  rushed 
up,  told  them  of  the  Japanese  attack,  and  said  that  all  Army  officers  had 
been  ordered  to  report  to  their  posts  at  once. 

Both  officers  automatically  obeyed  the  order,  without  stopping  to  con¬ 
sider  that  the  message  had  been  transmitted  by  a  civilian.  By  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  clear  that  what  was  happening  was  much  more  than  practice 
maneuvers.  The  antiaircraft  fire  had  increased.  Army  trucks  raced  down  the 
streets  towing  antiaircraft  guns.  Private  cars  were  lined  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  street.  Many  of  them  were  later  found  completely  demolished  or  beyond 
use  because  of  large  gaping  holes.  Only  the  cars  parked  in  the  protection  of 
trees  and  shrubbery  escaped. 

By  the  time  Captain  Archer  arrived  at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  where 
he  was  the  assistant  radiologist,  ambulances  were  already  unloading  the 
wounded  from  Hickam  Field,  Oahu.  Eventually,  himdreds  of  casualties 
were  brought  in.  Among  the  first  were  troops  being  flown  into  the  islands 
from  the  mainland  on  a  B-17  that  had  guns  but  no  ammunition  to  fire  in  them. 
The  plane  had  been  shot  up  by  Japanese  planes  which  came  in  on  its  tail  as 
it  set  down  on  the  airstrip.  Tlie  spirit  of  these  troops  was  typical  of  that  of 
all  the  other  casualties — raging  anger  that  they  had  had  no  chance  to  fight 
back. 

The  close  proximity  of  Tripler  General  Hospital  to  the  waterfront  and 
to  other  military  installations — it  was  directly  across  the  way  from  Fort 
Shafter,  Oahu,  T.H. — made  it  almost  inevitable  that  it  suffer  some  damage 
from  both  enemy  and  U.S.  fire,  particularly  from  antiaircraft  guns.  Many 
shell  fragments  fell  about  the  hospital  on  Simday,  and  shortly  after  0400 
hours  the  following  morning,  an  air-raid  alarm  sounded,  and  shell  fragments, 
presumably  from  U.S.  guns,  crashed  through  the  roof  and  into  an  operating 
room.  On  another,  similar  occasion,  a  patient  in  one  of  the  wards  was  killed. 

One  necessary  ta^,  done  in  amazingly  quick  order,  was  to  blackout  all 
the  windows  and  doors  in  the  wards,  administration  building  and  X-ray 
department,  and  in  the  areas  around  the  ramps.  When  the  blackout  covers 
were  in  place,  the  trade  winds  that  kept  Hawaii  generally  cool  and  comfort- 
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able  were  no  longer  effective,  and  there  was  considerable  discomfort  from 
the  hmnidity. 

Other  precautions  were  also  taken:  No  one  was  allowed  to  smoke  out¬ 
side  the  buildings,  and  flashlights  with  small  blue  beams  were  issued,  to  pre¬ 
vent  collisions  with  buildings,  posts,  and  other  objects. 

Numerous  alerts,  all  of  which  proved  to  be  false  but  which  caused  con¬ 
siderable  apprehension,  sporadic  gunfire,  and  fear  that  the  enemy  might 
return,  placed  a  heavy  mental  and  physical  strain  on  the  wounded  as  well  as 
on  the  hospital  personnel  confined  with  them.  For  72  hours  after  the  attack, 
medical  officers,  nurses,  and  other  personnel  remained  on  duty  almost  con¬ 
tinuously;  their  only  rest  was  secured  at  occasional  intervals  on  the  floors  of 
the  wards  and  corridors. 


PROFESSIONAL  CARE 

In  the  course  of  the  day  (7  December),  about  400  wounded  were  admitted 
to  Tripler  General  Hospital.  The  orderliness  and  efficiency  with  which  they 
were  handled  were  remarkable.  The  confusion  that  might  have  been  expected 
did  not  occur  because  the  catastrophe,  or  something  similar  to  it,  as  explained, 
had  been  anticipated  and  had  been  well  planned  for  medically. 

An  entirely  new  section  of  one-story  buildings  located  just  to  the  side  of 
the  main  hospital  had  not  previously  been  used,  but  its  beds  were  ready  for 
just  such  an  emergency.  Regular  Army  medical  officers  knew  what  their  roles 
were.  Equipment  was  ample,  and,  because  of  wise  stockpiling.  Col.  (later 
Brig.  Gen.)  Edgar  King,  MC,  Surgeon,  Hawaiian  Department,  was  able  to 
dispatch  ample  medical  and  surgical  supplies  to  the  hospital  at  once. 

As  the  wounded  were  carried  into  the  hospital,  they  were  taken  to  the 
wards  or  to  the  operating  rooms,  depending  upon  the  urgency  of  their  state. 
The  bodies  of  about  200  casualties  who  were  dead  on  arrival  were  routed 
immediately  to  the  morgue. 

The  wounded  who  required  X-ray  examination  were  cared  for  by  the 
X-ray  technicians,  either  in  the  X-ray  department  or  with  portable  apparatus 
on  the  wards  and  in  the  operating  rooms.  The  radiologists,  Lt.  Col.  (later 
Col.)  John  D.  Barnwell,  MC,  and  Captain  Archer  were  immediately  given 
additional  duties  in  the  receiving  and  preoperative  sections.  They  also  acted 
as  liaison  officers  between  the  X-ray  department  and  the  operating  rooms. 
Captain  Archer,  the  night  of  7-8  December,  served  for  hours  on  one  of 
the  operating  teams. 

Although  the  X-ray  department  was  kept  extremely  busy,  there  was  no 
shortage  of  films,  thanks  to  the  wise  stockpiling  already  mentioned.  Multiple 
exposures  were  often  necessary  because  some  casualties  had  foreign  bodies  in 
many  locations;  frequently,  the  objects  were  too  numerous  to  count.  The 
films  were  read  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  necessary  information  was  given  to 
the  surgeons,  and  the  radiographs  were  sent  to  the  operating  room  to  be  used 
when  the  shell  fragments  were  removed. 
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Many  of  the  wounded  had  severe  skull  fractures,  brain  injuries,  chest 
wounds,  and  abdominal  wounds.  Some  wounds  were  closed  at  once,  but  more 
often  only  partial  debridement  was  performed.  Shell  fragments  were  removed 
whenever  it  was  possible.  Tetanus  toxoid  booster  doses  were  given  routinely. 
Either  sulfanilamide  or  sulfathiazole  powder  was  placed  in  all  wounds.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  later  observations  proved  that  local  chemotherapy  was 
not  only  not  as  useful  as  it  had  been  thought  to  be  but  was  sometimes  actually 
harmful. 

In  spite  of  the  desperate  condition  of  many  of  these  patients,  there  were 
many  unexpected  recoveries.  One  patient,  at  whose  operation  Captain  Archer 
had  assisted  while  serving  in  the  operating  room,  had  fractured  ribs,  perfora¬ 
tions  of  the  pleura  and  diaphragm,  and  several  intra-abdominal  injuries.  After 
definitive  surgery  he  was  given  little  chance  for  survival.  Several  days  later, 
while  reading  films.  Captain  Archer  recognized  this  patient’s  name  and  learned 
that  he  was  making  a  smooth  recovery. 

By  the  end  of  December  1941,  most  of  the  seriously  wounded  casualties 
had  been  evacuated  to  the  mainland.  The  Army  losses,  which  were  small  in 
comparison  with  Navy  losses,  were  229  killed  and  459  wounded,  113  seriously. 
Most  of  the  Army  casualties  were  from  Hickam  Field.  Of  the  severely 
wounded,  only  eight  returned  to  duty  in  the  Hawaiian  Department. 
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Buildup  of  Hospital  Facilities 

Richard  C.  Boyer^  M.D. 

TRIPLER  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Tripler  General  Hospital  (later  the  218th 
General  Hospital),  Honolulu,  T.H.,  had  a  bed  capacity  of  about  830.  By  the 
end  of  1943,  its  capacity  had  expanded  to  2,000  beds,  which  it  maintained  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Some  expansion  beyond  this  number  was  possible. 
Tripler  was  the  most  active  medical  center  in  the  Hawaiian  Department  and 
was  an  excellent  training  center  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  because  of 
its  strategic  position  in  the  heart  of  military  activities,  the  very  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  bed  capacity,  and  its  medical  experience  in  the  first  phase  of  the 
war. 

Tripler  General  Hospital  also  had  a  very  active  outpatient  service  for 
both  military  and  attached  civilian  personnel.  In  1942,  there  were  about  16,000 
outpatients  and  9,082  hospital  admissiona  In  1944,  the  respective  figures 
were  65,743  outpatients  and  19,146  hospital  admissiona  The  availability  of 
specialized  services  with  qualified  personnel  in  practically  every  field  of  medi¬ 
cine  accounted  for  the  activity  of  the  outpatient  department. 

Radiology 

At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  X-ray  department  of  the  hospital  was 
under  the  direction  of  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  John  D.  Barnwell,  MC,  whose 
Army  experience  covered  about  23  years  and  who  had  had  special  training  at 
the  University  Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  at  the  Mayo  Clinic. 
Events  were  to  prove  him  an  excellent  instructor  in  both  diagnostic  radiog¬ 
raphy  and  radiation  therapy. 

His  assistant,  Capt.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Maurice  C.  Archer,  MC,  had  reached 
Hawaii  in  May  1941.  There  were  seven  technicians  in  the  department,  and  a 
stenographer.  When  Colonel  Barnwell’s  work  as  radiologic  consultant  for  the 
Central  Pacific  Area  (p.  618)  kept  him  away  from  the  hospital  for  increas¬ 
ingly  long  periods.  Captain  Archer  acted  as  chief  of  the  X-ray  service. 

Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Leslie  M.  Garrett,  MC,  headed  the  department  from 
June  1948  until  the  end  of  the  year,  with  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Wolcott  E. 
Buren,  MC,  who  had  been  in  training  in  the  department  since  February  1943, 
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as  assistant  chief.  Capt.  Abraham  R.  Koransky,  MC,  a  dermatologist  who 
adapted  quickly  to  radiology,  was  assigned  to  the  department  in  April  1944. 
In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  this  officer  supervised  the  X-ray  department  at 
Provisional  Hospital  No.  4  at  Kaneohe,  Oahu,  T.H.  1st  Lt.  (later  Capt.) 
Murray  Reswick,  MC,  who  had  had  some  previous  radiologic  training,  was 
assigned  in  October  1944;  later  he  had  charge  of  the  chest  X-ray  unit  at  the 
Army  induction  station  in  Honolulu. 

The  equipment  at  Tripler  General  Hospital  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor 
consisted  of  three  200-ma.  X-ray  machines;  a  portable  machine;  machines  for 
superficial  and  deep  therapy,  the  latter  a  200-kv.  General  Electric  unit;  and 
all  necessary  accessories.  The  darkroom  was  adequate. 

Additional  equipment  was  procured  as  the  hospital  expanded.  The  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.,  anticipating  possible  future  needs,  had  stored  two  General 
Electric  200-ma.  machines,  which  they  turned  over  to  the  hospital  at  once. 
Mr.  Smith  Pratt,  of  Kodak  Hawaii,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  resurrected  some  old 
fluoroscopic  units  that  had  been  used  in  World  War  I  and  put  them  into  work¬ 
ing  condition.  He  was  also  able  to  rig  up  a  machine  for  superficial  radiation 
therapy  from  parts  of  old  Keleket  (formerly  Kelly-Koett),  Standard,  and 
General  Electric  machines.  This  machine  was  calibrated  with  a  Victoreen 
r-meter  and  proved  quite  useful. 

The  volume  of  work  in  the  X-ray  department  of  the  hospital  increased 
as  the  war  progressed.  In  1942,  its  personnel  made  14,333  diagnostic  examina¬ 
tions  and  administered  therapy  to  794  patients.  In  1944,  the  respective  figures 
were  26,650  and  1,106.  Of  these  patients,  11,152  attended  the  outpatient 
clinics. 

SCHOFIELD  BARRACKS  STATION  HOSPITAL 

The  station  hospital  at  Schofield  Barracks,  Oahu  (later  known  as  the 
North  Sector  General  Hospital  and  still  later  as  the  219th  General  Hospital), 
occupied  a  central  location  on  the  Army  Post  at  Schofield  Barracks,  about  15 
miles  inland  and  northwest  of  Pearl  Harbor.  It  received  its  first  casualty  8 
minutes  after  the  attack. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  this  hospital  expanded  along  the  same  lines  as 
Tripler  General  Hospital.  At  the  end  of  1941,  its  bed  capacity  was  422  and 
its  potential  emergency  expansion  was  1,782.  At  the  end  of  1943,  the  bed 
capacity  was  2,000,  which  was  maintained  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Radiology 

The  chief  of  the  X-ray  service  in  December  1941  was  Maj.  (later  Col.) 
Edward  M.  DeYoung,  MC,  a  trained  radiologist.  In  May  1943,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Richard  C.  Boyer,  MC,  who  served  until 
October  1945,  with  Capt.  Ralph  Friedman,  MC,  as  his  assistant.  During  1944, 
the  staff  of  technicians  averaged  12,  and  there  was  1  civilian  stenographer. 
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The  department  was  equipped  with  two  heavy-duty  General  Electric 
machines,  neither  of  which  was  shockproof;  two  mobile  imits;  and  a  table  for 
genitourinary  diagnostic  work.  Eventually  this  hospital  had  four  200-ma. 
machines  for  diagnostic  work,  one  of  which  had  a  spot-filming  device;  three 
portable  units;  a  cystoscopic  unit;  and  machines  for  superficial  and  deep 
therapy.  The  only  machine  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area  for  deep  X-ray 
therapy,  a  200-kv.  General  Electric  unit,  was  received  in  this  hospital  in 
August  1942. 

The  X-ray  equipment  in  this  hospital  was  never  adequate  to  the  work¬ 
load,  chiefly  because  general  shortages  did  not  permit  replacement  of  machines 
that  were  not  completely  shockproof  for  diagnosis  and  superficial  therapy. 

This  radiology  department  carried  an  increasingly  heavy  load  as  the  war 
progressed.  The  hospital  admitted  17,996  patients  in  1943  and  17,274  in  1944, 
but  in  1944,  its  outpatient  load  from  surrounding  dispensaries  and  other 
installations  was  38,677.  In  1943,  there  were  26,083  diagnostic  X-ray  examin¬ 
ations,  and  in  1944,  27,441.  In  1944,  a  total  of  630  patients  received  2,489 
superficial  X-ray  treatments,  and  38  patients  received  105  deep  X-ray  treat¬ 
ments.  A  veiy  active  dermatology  clinic  referred  most  of  the  patients  for 
superficial  therapy,  chiefly  for  dermatophytoses  and  plantar  warts. 

OTHER  HOSPITALS 
Hickam  Field  Station  Hospital 

The  small  station  hospital  at  Hickam  Field  on  Oahu  remained  intact 
during  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  casualties  were  received  within  11 
minutes  after  the  initial  bombing.  At  this  time,  the  hospital  had  a  single 
100-ma.  diagnostic  unit.  During  the  war,  it  was  maintained,  without  addi¬ 
tional  X-ray  equipment,  as  a  small  station  hospital,  chiefly  for  Air  Forces 
personnel. 

Provisional  Hospitals 

Plans  made  before  Pearl  Harbor  to  expand  hospital  facilities  on  Oahu 
had  included  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  provisional  hospitals,  the  first 
of  which  was  set  up  the  day  of  the  attack.  Within  the  next  6  days,  all  were 
put  into  operation.  As  numbered  general  hospitals  arrived  in  Hawaii,  they 
took  over  these  provisional  hospitals,  all  of  which  had  adequate  X-ray 
departments. 

Provisional  Hospital  No.  2,  which  became  the  147th  General  Hospital 
on  22  June  1942,  was  perhaps  the  most  active  of  these  hospitals.  Its  original 
bed  capacity  of  216  had  increased  by  1,000  by  the  end  of  1942  and  eventually 
reached  1,500. 

The  X-ray  department  of  this  hospital  began  to  operate  on  1  September 
1942,  with  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Leland  F.  Glaser,  MC,  as  head  of  the  service. 
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He  had  a  part-time  assistant,  and  usually  had  four  or  five  trained  technicians, 
with  three  or  four  others  in  training. 

The  department  originally  had  a  single  200-ma.  General  Electric  machine, 
with  all  the  necessary  accessory  equipment.  Later,  as  the  work  expanded, 
the  department  operated  as  two  separate  units,  with  additional  equipment 
consisting  of  a  Philips  100-ma.  machine  mounted  on  a  genitourinary  table; 
a  Picker  field  machine;  a  generator;  and  a  table  and  mobile  stand.  Still  later, 
another  200-ma.  General  Electric  unit  and  a  Picker  portable  unit  were  secured. 
In  1943,  this  department  made  11,086  diagnostic  examinations  and  in  1944, 
16,379.  Almost  600  of  the  patients  examined  in  1944  were  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  outpatients.  In  1943,  the  department  gave  215  superficial  therapy  treat¬ 
ments  with  the  Picker  portable  unit.  In  1944,  311  patients  received  872 
treatments. 

Hospitals  on  Other  Islands 

At  the  onset  of  World  War  II,  there  were  very  few  Army  medical  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  except  on  Oahu.  Almost  at  once,  existing  struc¬ 
tures  were  converted  to  hospital  use  and  new  construction  was  begun,  so  that 
by  March  1942,  when  station  hospitals  began  to  arrive  from  the  Zone  of 
Interior,  they  could  set  up  at  once.  The  medical  installations  on  these  islands 
were  often  remote  and  isolated,  but  the  islands  served  as  training  and  staging 
areas  for  the  troops  destined  for  combat  farther  out  in  the  Pacific  and  their 
medical  requirements  had  to  be  met. 

Radiologic  service  was  generally  adequate  in  these  hospitals  in  respect  to 
both  personnel  and  equipment,  though  fluctuations  in  the  powerlines  some¬ 
times  produced  difficulties. 

The  workload  was  frequently  heavy,  as  the  experience  of  the  22d  Station 
Hospital  on  Maui  showed.  The  department  was  in  charge  of  Captain  Boyer, 
who  was  assisted  by  three  trained  technicians. 

Equipment  consisted  of  an  Army  field  unit,  later  replaced  by  a  200-ma. 
General  Electric  unit  with  over-and-under  radiographic-fluoroscopic  tube;  a 
portable  unit  purchased  locally ;  and  a  small  darkroom,  equipped  with  a  dryer 
and  with  locally  constructed  developing  tanks.  Between  19  April  and  31 
December  1942,  this  department  performed  3,229  diagnostic  examinations. 
In  October  1942,  after  a  field  unit  had  been  calibrated  with  a  Victoreen 
r-meter  obtained  from  Tripler  General  Hospital,  superficial  radiation  ther¬ 
apy  was  administered  to  37  patients. 
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Richard  C.  Boyer,  M.D. 

CONSULTANTS  IN  RADIOLOGY 

Throughout  the  war  the  Office  of  the  Area  Surgeon,  located  at  Fort 
Shafter,  Oahu,  T.H.,  maintained  a  consultant  in  radiology  on  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff.  It  was  never  possible,  however,  to  make  this  a  full-time  posi¬ 
tion  because  of  the  serious  shortage  of  trained  radiologists  in  the  area.  This 
was  unfortunate.  A  full-time  appointment  became  increasingly  desirable  as 
the  magnitude  of  the  military  operations  increased  and  the  consultant  had  to 
travel  more  and  more  widely  to  carry  out  his  duties  in  forward  areas. 

Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  John  D.  Barnwell,  MC,  was  appointed  Consultant 
in  Radiology  for  the  Hawaiian  Department  (later  the  Central  Pacific  Area) 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  At  the  same  time,  he  continued  to  serve  as  Chief 
of  Radiology  at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  Honolulu,  T.H.  When  he  returned 
to  the  mainland  in  June  1942,  he  was  succeeded  by  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.) 
Edward  M.  DeYoimg,  MC,  who  performed  his  consultant’s  duties  in  addition 
to  his  work  as  Chief  of  Radiology  at  the  station  hospital  at  Schofield  Bar¬ 
racks,  Oahu,  T.H. 

When  Colonel  DeYoung  was  assigned  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  in  May  1943, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Leslie  M.  Garrett,  MC,  who  served 
as  Consultant  in  Radiology,  Central  Pacific  Area,  and  as  Chief  of  Radiology 
at  Tripler  General  Hospital  until  the  end  of  the  war.^ 

Functions 

Colonel  Barnwell  was  responsible  for  the  organization  and  construction 
of  X-ray  facilities  in  the  hospitals  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  other  than  those 
already  in  existence  (Tripler  General  Hospital  and  the  hospital  at  Schofield 
Barracks)  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  By  the  spring  of  1942,  12  depart¬ 
ments  of  radiology  were  essentially  ready  for  operation  on  the  five  main 
islands.  In  place  of  commercial  developing  tanks,  which  were  not  available. 
Colonel  Barnwell  supervised  the  construction  of  several  tanks  made  of  red¬ 
wood  planking.  They  held  up  remarkably  well  during  the  war. 

iMach  of  the  material  In  this  chapter  la  derived  from  the  report  to  the  Area  Sargeon  pre¬ 
pared  by  Colonel  Garrett  at  the  end  of  his  tour  of  duty. 
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Colonel  Barnwell  also  inventoried  both  Army  and  civilian  X-ray  equip¬ 
ment  available  on  the  islands  after  the  opening  of  hostilities.  TT’ith  this 
inventory  on  hand,  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  a  wise  distribution  of  the 
meager  radiologic  equipment  and  supplies  in  Army  hospitals  and  to  purchase 
supplementary  equipment  from  local  civilian  supply  houses  and  from  hos¬ 
pitals  and  dispensaries. 

Finally,  as  Consultant  in  Radiology,  Colonel  Barnwell  made  a  number 
of  tours  of  inspection  of  the  medical  facilities  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  consultants  who  succeeded  him  had  the  same  problems — chiefly 
deficiencies  in  equipment  and  shortages  of  trained  radiologists,  technicians, 
and  repairmen — and  they  carried  out  the  same  functions,  including  inspection 
trips  to  other  islands. 

PROFESSIONAL  RADIOLOGIC  PERSONNEL 

When  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked.  Colonel  Barnwell  at  Tripler  General 
Hospital  and  Colonel  DeYoung  at  the  Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital 
were  the  only  trained  Regular  Army  radiologists  in  the  Hawaiian  Depart¬ 
ment.  By  the  summer  of  1942,  five  additional  radiologists  had  arrived  with 
numbered  general  and  station  hospitals;  they  were  assigned  to  the  islands  of 
Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai. 

All  through  the  war,  trained  radiologists  were  assigned  to  the  general 
hospitals  (of  which  there  were  six  by  1946)  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area, 
including  those  that  participated  in  the  Ryukyus  campaign.  There  was  also 
a  trained  or  partly  trained  radiologist  in  each  of  the  21  station  hospitals  in 
the  area,  at  least  most  of  the  time. 

Training,— Whenever  a  medical  officer  with  some  radiologic  training  was 
not  available,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  hospital,  with  the  help  of  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  and  the  advice  of  the  Consultant  in  Radiology,  made 
every  effort  to  provide  training  for  the  untrained  officer  assigned  to  the  serv¬ 
ice.  Training  usually  took  the  form  of  an  intensive  short  course  in  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  Army  radiology  and  the  use  of  field  X-ray  equipment.  Hospital 
training  was  given  at  Tripler  General  Hospital  and  field  training  at  the 
special  field  training  center  at  Koko  Head,  Oahu. 

Medical  officers  whose  training  in  radiology  was  limited  or  who  had  had 
no  training  beyond  a  short  course  in  one  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States 
(p.  30)  were  given  additional  practical  training  at  Tripler  General  Hospital. 
Some  10  officers,  most  of  whom  later  served  as  chiefs  of  radiology,  were  given 
this  type  of  training. 


TECHNICIANS 


Trained  radiologic  technicians  were  in  as  short  supply  as  were  radiologic 
officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Many  of  the  trained  technicians  in  the 
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Hawaiian  Department  departed  to  officer  candidate  schools  in  the  Zone  of 
Interior  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  while  over  the  same  period,  only  a  few 
trained  technicians  were  received  from  Army  schools  on  the  mainland. 

The  demand  for,  and  turnover  of.  X-ray  technicians  were  constantly  recur¬ 
ring  problems  throughout  the  war  at  all  the  hospitals  in  the  area.  In  1944, 
for  instance,  the  X-ray  department  at  Tripler  General  Hospital  lost  seven 
trained  technicians  by  transfer.  Their  transfer  was  unavoidable;  they  were 
needed  in  newly  arrived  units  or  in  units  designated  for  combat.  A  fair 
number  of  replacements  were  received  from  the  mainland,  with  a  soimd  basic 
knowledge  acquired  at  the  training  schools  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  and  most 
of  them  quickly  adapted  themselves  to  the  local  situation.  More  often,  how¬ 
ever,  the  only  answer  to  requests  for  replacements  was  “Train  your  own.” 

Training.— This  was  exactly  what  was  done.  Training  programs  for 
technicians  were  set  up  in  the  X-ray  departments  at  Tripler  General  Hospital, 
the  hospital  at  Schofield  Barracks,  the  147th,  204th,  and  219th  General  Hos¬ 
pitals,  and,  from  time  to  time,  other  hospitals.  The  school  at  Tripler  was 
started  in  1943  ;  31  technicians  were  trained  that  year  and  28  the  following 
year.  Six  technicians  were  trained  at  the  204th  General  Hospital  in  1943  and 
five  at  the  Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital.  Sometimes  as  many  as  20  to 
30  technicians  were  in  training  at  once  in  the  hospitals  in  the  Hawaiian 
Department. 

The  training  courses  averaged  6  weeks,  but  sometimes,  depending  upon 
the  demands  of  the  combat  situation  and  the  aptitude  of  the  trainees,  they 
were  shorter.  In  some  situations  they  were  extended  to  7  months.  While 
both  didactic  and  technical  training  was  provided,  didactic  instruction  was 
limited.  The  principal  teaching  technique  was  on-the-job  training,  secured 
by  working  with  experienced  technicians  imder  the  supervision  of  radiologic 
officers.  Use  of  field  equipment  was  emphasized,  for  many  of  those  in  training 
would  eventually  be  assigned  to  X-ray  departments  in  units  in  the  combat 
zone. 

Functions. — ^In  the  Hawaiian  area,  the  larger  general  hospitals  were  able 
to  hire  civilian  secretaries  (as  well  as,  occasionally,  civilian  technicians).  As 
a  rule,  however.  X-ray  technicians  had  to  perform  both  clerical  and  dark¬ 
room  duties,  as  tables  of  organization  did  not  provide  for  clerks,  medical 
stenographers,  or  darkroom  assistants. 

In  the  forward  areas,  especially  during  or  soon  after  combat  operations, 
radiologists  and  X-ray  technicians  assigned  to  mobile  hospital  units  or  other 
field  type  hospitals  had  to  exercise  a  high  degree  of  dexterity  and  ingenuity 
in  transporting,  setting  up,  and  operating  Army  field  X-ray  equipment. 
Improvisation  to  meet  special  needs  in  special  situations  was,  in  fact,  often 
the  keystone  of  the  successful  operation  of  an  X-ray  department  in  the  field 
or  at  a  newly  garrisoned  base. 
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SERVICE  TECHNICUNS 

A  type  of  technician  sorely  needed  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area  on 
radiologic  services  was  one  with  a  knowledge  of  installation,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  X-ray  machines  .  During  the  whole  war,  only  a  few  men  with 
this  kind  of  training  were  available,  and  radiologists  and  technicians  often 
had  to  act  as  their  own  troubleshooters.  In  Honolulu,  Mr.  Edward  Hartzler, 
of  Wadsworth  Photographic  Supply,  and  Mr.  Smith  Pratt,  of  Kodak  Hawaii, 
Ltd.,  were  extremely  helpful  throughout  the  war. 

EQUIPMENT 

Shortages  of  equipment  and  the  necessity  of  using  nonstandard  and  out¬ 
moded  equipment  caused  many  radiologic  difficulties  in  the  Central  Pacific 
Area.  There  was  never  enough,  and  what  was  available  was  generally  over: 
taxed.  In  a  busy  X-ray  department,  limited  tube  capacity  required  many 
improvisations  for  satisfactory  service.  Some  of  the  equipment  at  Schofield 
Barracks  Station  Hospital,  for  instance,  had  open  overhead  cables  and 
Coolidge  tubes  with  lead  glass  enclosures.  The  war  was  almost  over  when 
this  equipment  was  replaced. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  war,  there  was  a  frantic  effort  to  expand  existing 
X-ray  facilities.  Both  used  and  new  equipment  was  purchased  from  local 
supply  houses  in  Honolulu,  from  the  dispensaries  of  sugar  plantations,  and 
from  civilian  hospitals  that  could  spare  it.  Some  of  this  equipment  was  used 
throughout  the  war.  Colonel  Barnwell  and  Colonel  DeYoung,  the  Con¬ 
sultants  in  Radiology,  reported  that  an  attempt  to  put  into  use  obsolete  1918 
Scherer  models  was  abandoned  as  impractical. 

The  large  general  hospitals  and  many  of  the  station  hospitals  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  furnished  with  conventional  diagnostic  units  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  States,  but  there  were  multiple  models,  and  problems 
of  maintenance  and  service,  difficult  enough  as  just  noted,  would  have  been 
greatly  simpUiu  d  if  all  the  units  had  been  of  one  make  or  if  the  parts  could 
have  been  standardized. 

The  workhorse  in  forward  and  small  hospitals  was  the  field  X-ray 
machine  (item  91086).  It  performed  superbly  under  all  sorts  of  difficult 
physical  and  climatic  conditions,  including  high  humidity,  extreme  heat, 
exposure  to  sea  water,  rust,  rough  handling,  and  operation  by  untrained  and 
inexperienced  technicians.  The  only  serious  defect  that  recurred  with  any 
frequency  was  puncturing  of  the  high-tension  cables.  The  extreme  humidity 
of  the  whole  area  was  detrimental  to  these  cables,  and  the  waterproofing  kit 
furnished  to  correct  the  trouble  did  not  prove  effective.  A  research  project 
to  overcome  the  defect  was  undertaken  in  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  Oeneral, 
but  the  war  ended  before  new  cables  were  received  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area. 

The  field  X-ray  table  (item  96145)  was  also  a  sturdy  and  satisfactory  piece 
of  equipment.  Most  radiologists  thought  that  the  addition  of  a  moving  grid. 
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which  it  lacked,  would  have  been  a  gnat  improvement.  The  device  on  this 
table  for  the  localization  of  foreign  bodies  was  never  used  extensively.  Sur¬ 
geons  were  simply  not  interested  in  this  piece  of  equipment.  The  Sweet  eye 
localizer,  however,  was  used  to  good  advantage. 

Only  a  few  of  the  fluoroscopes  were  provided  with  commercial  spot¬ 
filming  devices.  Their  absence  was  a  serious  handicap  in  a  fixed  hospital  that 
did  any  volume  of  fluoroscopic  work.  Several  radiologists  improvised  such 
attachments  for  their  units. 

Late  in  the  war,  Tripler  General  Hospital  received  the  single  rotating 
anode  X-ray  tube  sent  to  the  Central  Pacific  Area.  When  the  war  ended,  a 
few  hospitals  in  forward  areas  had  been  equipped  with  medium-  or  heavy- 
duty  machines  of  n.S.  manufacture,  and  plans  were  underway  to  equip  all 
fixed  hospitals  in  the  area  with  them. 

It  would  have  been  highly  desirable  for  all  X-ray  departments  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  wafer  grids  as  well  as  portable  Bucky  grids,  but  they  were  not 
available  during  the  war.  Many  acce^ory  items,  such  as  stereoscopes,  film 
driers,  view  boxes,  angle  boards,  and  chest  cassette  racks  were  improvised 
and  constructed  locally  when  they  could  not  be  secured  through  supply 
channels. 

The  field  processing  units,  auxiliary  wash  tanks,  and  film  driers  per¬ 
formed  valiantly  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  diflS- 
culties  caused  by  the  hot,  humid  climate  and  shortages  of  fresh  water.  The 
field  electrical  generator  gave  excellent  service  with  a  single  exception:  A 
certain  number  had  defective  governors  when  they  were  first  put  into  use,  and, 
under  conditions  of  high  temperature,  they  would  overheat  after  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  use.  In  busy  installations,  in  which  more  than  one  generator  was 
usually  available,  it  was  found  best  to  use  them  alternately. 

Most  of  the  equipment  sent  to  the  area  was  packed  satisfactorily,  though 
there  was  some  breakage  of  rectified  tubes  and  fittings  on  the  shockproof 
tables. 


FILMS 

Supply 

Diagnostic  X-ray  examinations  were  made  in  so  many  cases  throughout 
the  war  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area  that  there  was  scarcely  a  time  when  films 
were  not  in  short  supply.  In  some  installations  in  the  combat  zone,  as  many 
as  80  percent  of  the  patients  admitted  were  examined  radiographically. 

The  extreme  shortages  of  films  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  were 
partly  overcome  by  the  action  of  Kodak  Hawaii,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu,  which 
issued  films  to  military  units  simply  on  demand.  The  situation  remained 
critical,  however,  for  the  next  2  years.  In  May  1943,  the  Surgeon,  Hawaiian 
Department,  issued  a  directive  to  all  hospitals  to  reduce  their  usage  of  film 
by  25  percent  or  more  and  warned  that  a  50-percent  cut  might  be  necessary 
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later  because  of  shortages  in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  In  June  1943,  a  second 
directive  was  issued,  detailing  methods  of  conserving  films,  such  as  reducing 
the  number  of  views  and  cutting  films  into  various  sizes  and  lengths  to 
accommodate  the  part  being  examined.  The  Consultant  in  Radiology  main¬ 
tained  a  monthly  check  on  the  usage  of  films,  and  the  original  rate  of  use 
was  consistently  decreased  by  30  to  50  percent  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

An  expedient  that  accomplished  considerable  saving  of  film  was  the 
construction  of  a  mobile  photofluorographic  unit  for  taking  chest  films.  It 
was  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  DeYoung,  then  the  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Radiology,  with  the  considerable  help  of  Capt.  Murray  Reswick, 
MC,  and  was  put  into  use  in  February  1945.  During  the  next  8  months  it 
was  used  on  14,052  inductees  and  4,700  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Deterioration 

Metal  containers  for  films  were  discontinued  early  in  the  war.  The  para- 
fBln  wrappers  that  replaced  them  were  not  satisfactory,  but  the  waterproof 
paper  covering  introduced  later  proved  much  more  efficient. 

Under  tropical  conditions,  films  deteriorated  very  rapidly,  even  when 
they  were  shipped  and  stored  in  hermetically  sealed  metal  containers.  Films 
not  so  protected  or  actually  mishandled  (p.  530)  spoiled  even  more  rapidly. 
Whenever  possible,  films  were  stored  under  refrigeration. 

Constant  testing  of  film  stocks  was  necessary  because  of  film  fog.  When¬ 
ever  it  was  detected,  all  batches  of  that  expiration  date  were  immediately 
issued  and  were  used  before  they  became  useless.  The  best  solution  of  this 
particular  problem  was  frequent  shipments  of  small  quantities  of  films. 

Processing 

As  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  processing  of  films  presented  special  diffi¬ 
culties  in  all  Pacific  Ocean  Areas.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  problems 
were  minor  because  of  the  milder  climate  and  the  adequate  supply  of  cool 
water  for  the  processing  tanks.  On  most  of  the  other  islands,  the  extreme 
heat  and  humidity  and  the  limited  water  supply  confronted  the  radiologic 
personnel  with  a  trying  situation. 

Films  could  never  be  left  in  cassettes;  they  would  soften  and  stick  to  the 
screens.  The  heat  was  often  so  intense  in  the  darkroom  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  solution  in  the  processing  tanks  even  reasonably  cool. 
In  one  instance  on  Kwajalein,  the  temperature  in  the  darkroom  tent  rose  to 
130°  F.  during  the  day,  and  even  when  the  cooling  unit  was  run  continuously, 
the  temperature  of  the  processing  solution  could  not  be  reduced  below  90°  F. 
Placing  the  darkroom  tent  inside  of  another  tent  or  in  a  building  sometimes 
improved  matters.  Fluoroscopy  was  frequently  done  outside  at  night,  and 
films  were  also  developed  at  night  if  they  were  not  needed  immediately. 
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With  the  limited  water  supply  on  many  of  the  Central  Pacific  islands, 
it  was  not  possible  to  wash  films  by  the  standards  one  would  employ  in 
civilian  practice.  The  small  amounts  of  fresh  water  available  had  to  be 
used  as  skillfully  and  sparingly  as  possible.  Often,  fresh  water  was  saved 
for  the  final  washing,  the  preliminary  washing  being  done  with  brackish 
water. 


Handling  of  Films 

As  the  war  progressed  and  lines  of  evacuation  became  well  established, 
particularly  in  the  intermediate  zone,  it  became  the  general  practice  for 
films  to  be  sent  with  the  patient  and  his  record  as  he  moved  to  the  rear. 
This  policy  had  two  advantages:  It  conserved  films  because  unnecessary 
repetitions  of  examinations  were  avoided,  and  it  decreased  the  patient’s 
exposure  to  radiation. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSONNEL 

From  the  standpoint  of  protection  of  radiologic  personnel,  the  most 
serious  problem  was  the  shortage  of  lead.  En^eers  were  usually  able  to 
furnish  the  amounts  necessary  to  protect  walls  and  control  booths  properly 
in  the  hospitals  that  were  constructed  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  forward 
areas,  however,  lead  sheeting  was  provided  in  only  very  small  amounts, 
sometimes  not  more  than  a  few  square  feet.  This  deficit  was  met  in  various 
ways.  Such  lead  as  was  available  was  used  for  screens  behind  which  the 
technicians  could  stand.  They  were  instructed  to  stand  well  away  from  the 
patients.  Lead'impregnated  aprons  and  gloves  were  worn  routinely.  Setting 
of  fractures  and  search  for  foreign  bodies  under  the  fluoroscope  were  held  to 
a  minimum.  In  (me  hospital  on  Saipan,  a  4-inch  layer  of  sand  was  used 
between  plywimd  walls  as  a  substitute  for  lead. 

In  1944,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Colonel  Garrett,  then  Consultant 
in  Radiology,  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  protective 
measures  then  in  use  was  made  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  survey  covering 
practically  every  installation  in  the  area.  Dental  films  were  attached  to  the 
clothing  of  all  radiologic  personnel  for  periods  of  a  week,  and  the  Geiger 
counter  was  used  for  spot  checking.  A  Victoreen  r-meter  was  also  used  for 
calibration  of  the  machines  employed  for  therapy.  It  was  found  that  dental 
X-ray  technicians  received  considerably  more  exposure  than  the  other  tech¬ 
nicians,  but  in  none  of  the  installations  was  any  overexposure  of  personnel 
detected. 

When  War  Department  Technicial  Bulletin  (TB  MED)  62,  published 
1  July  1944  and  covering  the  subject  of  X-ray  protection,  was  received  in 
the  Central  Pacific  Area,  another  check  was  made  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the 
area,  and  written  recommendations  were  made  by  the  Consultant  in  Radiol¬ 
ogy  for  the  correction  of  deficiencies  identified  by  the  criteria  laid  down  in 
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this  bulletin.  Particularly  in  the  forward  areas,  however,  shortages  of  lead 
continued,  and  the  optimum  standards  simply  could  not  be  met  in  many  hos¬ 
pitals.  In  these  installations,  special  emphasis  was  put  upon  periodic  blood 
counts  and  upon  the  limitation  of  working  hours  as  recommended  in  this 
bulletin. 


CHAPTER  XXni 


Radiologic  Activities  in  Combat  Areas 

Richard  C.  Boyer,  M.D. 

THE  ISLAND  CAMPAIGNS 

It  was  almost  2  years  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  that  the  first  attack 
was  launched  against  the  Japanese,  by  amphibious  forces  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Area.  The  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands  were  the  first  targets.  Land¬ 
ings  were  made  simultaneously  at  Tarawa  and  Makin  Atolls  in  the  Gilberts 
on  20  November  1243.  In  the  Marshall  Islands,  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok 
were  invaded  early  in  1944,  followed,  in  June  and  July,  by  Saipan,  Guam, 
and  Tinian  in  the  Marianas  (map  3,  p.  498). 

The  Palau  Island  Group  represented  the  last  main  obstacle  in  the  Central 
Pacific  Area  on  the  way  to  the  Philippines.  This  operation,  Stalemate  II  of 
the  Western  Pacific  campaign,  began  in  these  islands  on  15  September  and 
ended  on  1  December  1944.  The  Iwo  Jima  operation  in  February  and  March 
1945,  which  was  aimed  at  Japan  itself,  was  a  Navy-Marine  operation,  but 
Army  hospitals,  particularly  in  the  Marianas,  handled  a  large  number  of  the 
almost  20,000  wounded-in-action  casualties. 

Pattern  of  Medical  Care 

During  actual  combat  <hi  the  small  islands  in  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall 
Groups,  there  was  little  or  no  attempt  to  set  up  hospital  facilities  ashore,  and 
no  radiologic  service  was  provided.  In  these  amphibious  operations,  the 
medical  units  that  provided  emergency  care  landed  on  the  beaches  with  the 
combat  troops,  or  came  ashore  shortly  afterward.  Their  mission  was  to 
administer  emergency  medical  treatment,  treat  shock,  splint  fractures,  and 
evacuate  the  wounded  to  the  beaches. 

From  the  beaches,  the  wounded  were  carried  by  small  landing  craft, 
often  through  treacherous  reefs,  to  hospital  ships  or  other  transports  standing 
offshore.  These  ships  functioned,  in  effect,  as  field  or  evacuation  hospitals. 
X-ray  facilities  on  the  ships,  while  adequate,  were  frequently  overtaxed. 

Evacuation  by  ship  to  Oahu  required  from  4  to  10  days.  Here  the 
wounded  were  distributed  among  the  general  hospitals.  As  a  rule,  the  Navy 
did  not  send  records  and  films  with  the  patients;  ordinarily,  they  did  not 
arrive  until  sereral  days  after  the  patients  had  been  received.  Repeat 
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X-ray  examinations  were  therefore  made  on  Oahu  as  the  patients  were  taken 
to  their  wards,  or  shortly  thereafter. 

From  a  medical  standpoint,  the  second  phase  of  atoll  warfare  was  the 
establishment  of  facilities  for  garrison  forces,  including  provision  for 
radiologic  examinations.  Field  X-ray  equipment  usually  functioned  well  in 
these  conditions,  but  the  extreme  heat,  combined  with  water  shortages,  often 
posed  problems  in  the  handling  and  processing  of  films  and  required  on- 
the-spot  improvisation. 

The  pattern  of  medical  care,  including  radiologic  care,  was  essentially 
the  same  on  all  the  island  groups  on  which  attacks  were  subsequently  made 
on  the  way  back  to  Japan. 


Garrison  Phase 

During  the  garrison  phase  of  the  island  campaigns,  considerable  X-ray 
service  was  provided.  At  the  1st  Station  Hospital  in  the  Gilberts,  for 
instance,  although  supplies  of  film  were  limited  and  only  essential  examina¬ 
tions  were  made,  1,687  examinations  were  made  over  a  7-month  period,  includ¬ 
ing  a  number  of  intravenous  pyelograms  and  a  number  of  barium  studies  of 
the  gastrointestinal  tract. 

During  the  6-week  period  the  same  hospital  was  on  Kwajalein,  where  it 
was  set  up  on  pallets  under  a  pyramidal  tent,  the  X-ray  department  made  215 
examinations,  chiefly  for  the  diagnosis  of  fractures,  dislocations,  and  retained 
foreign  bodies.  The  X-ray  department  of  Provisional  Hospital  No.  2,  which 
took  over  medical  care  during  the  garrison  phase,  operated  in  a  quonset  hut 
and  used  field  equipment.  The  field  darkroom  tent,  which  was  set  up  within 
the  hut,  was  unbearably  hot — the  temperature  rising  to  120®  to  130®  F,,  during 
the  day.  The  field  refrigerating  unit  did  not  cool  the  developing  solution  in 
these  circumstances,  and  the  tent  within  the  quonset  hut  was  replaced  by  a 
plywood  room.  By  using  fans  and  working  during  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
day,  the  department  technicians  were  able  to  produce  satisfactory  radio¬ 
graphs.  Processing  solutions  were  made  from  distilled  drinking  water,  and 
it  was  found  that  films  could  be  washed  in  salt  water  without  damaging  them. 

Before  Kwajalein  was  occupied.  Provisional  Hospital  No.  2  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  on  Carlos  Island,  with  its  chief  mission  the  care  of  natives.  Its  radiol¬ 
ogist,  Capt.  Homer  V.  Hedges,  MC,  fluoroscoped  112  patients  in  the  first  few 
days  of  hospital  operation,  using  field  equipment.  He  found  no  tuberculosis 
or  other  pulmonary  disease  but  observed  two  interesting  phenomena,  globular 
cardiac  shadows  and  bone  lesions  that  seemed  to  resemble  those  of  yaws 
(p.  641). 

On  Saipan,  the  X-ray  department  of  the  369th  Station  Hospital,  in 
charge  of  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Ted  F.  Leigh,  MC,  performed  3,695  examina¬ 
tions  between  July  and  December  1944.  Captain  Leigh  was  assisted  by  eight 
technicians  and  two  secretaries.  Fluoroscopy  was  used  to  localize  foreign 
bodies. 
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It  was  on  Saipan  that  radiologists  and  technicians  had  their  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area  to  put  field  X-ray  equipment  to  a  major 
test  in  combat  (figs.  180  and  181).  The  long  months  of  study  and  practice 
under  simulated  field  conditions  were  rewarded  by  the  generally  satisfactory 
performance  of  the  machines  and  other  items  of  equipment  under  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  a  heavy  casualty  load.  There  were  not  many  complaints, 
though  the  31st  Field  Hospital,  in  its  1944  report,  mentioned  frequent  break¬ 
downs  of  the  field  generators  (2.5  kv.-a). 

All  of  the  early  operations  of  the  hospitals  on  Guam  were  hampered  by 
poor  timing  in  the  landing  of  equipment,  water  damage,  and  loss  of  sup¬ 
plies  by  looting.  X-ray  equipment  was  slow  in  getting  ashore,  and  much  of 
it  was  stolen  or  otherwise  lost. 

THE  RYUKYUS  CAMPAIGN 

The  final  battle  for  the  Central  Pacific  Area  was  also  the  fiercest.  It 
took  place  in  the  Ryukyus,  chiefly  on  Okinawa.  The  attack  began  on  1  April 
1945,  and  the  island  was  not  considered  secured  until  25  June  1945.  Battle 
and  nonbattle  casualties  amounted  to  more  than  35  percent  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  forces,  which  made  the  Okinawa  campaign,  in  proportion  to  troops 
engaged,  one  of  the  costliest  of  the  whole  war. 

The  pattern  of  wounds  on  Okinawa  was  somewhat  different  from  the 
pattern  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  because  the  Japanese  used  artillery  exten¬ 
sively.  The  pattern  of  evacuation  was  also  somewhat  different  because  the 
beaches  were  not  heavily  defended  by  the  enemy. 

Total  medical  personnel  committed  to  Okinawa  during  the  combat  and 
garrison  phases  of  the  campaign  numbered  about  10,000.  For  the  most  part, 
the  units  involved  had  had  previous  combat  duty  or  had  the  benefit  of 
instruction  and  training  based  on  previous  experiences  in  the  Central  Pacific 
Area. 

Hospital  reports  contain  little  direct  information  about  X-ray  facilities 
and  personnel,  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  portable  X-ray  apparatus  was  set 
up  shortly  after  field  hospitals  landed  and  that  numerous  radiographs  were 
taken  in  them.  Maj.  John  W.  Devine,  Jr.,  MC,  and  Capt.  (later  Maj.) 
Hollon  W.  Farr,  MC,  who  served  on  a  neurosurgical  team  from  2  April  to 
22  June  1945,  reported  that  all  their  patients  were  X-rayed  routinely,  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  shock,  on  their  way  to  the  operating  room  tent  (i). 

Since  there  were  not  enough  radiologists  to  staff  all  field  hospitals,  the 
radiographs  were  usually  made  by  technicians  and  interpreted  by  the  sur¬ 
geons  who  were  to  perform  the  operations.  Improvised  view  boxes  were  set 
up  in  the  operating  rooms,  and  the  films  were  often  used  while  they  were  still 
wet.  The  availability  of  X-ray  facilities  in  close  proximity  to  the  battlefield 
contributed  to  the  care  that  the  casualties  on  Okinawa  received  and  that  was 
regarded  as  the  best  yet  achieved  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area, 
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Sl’KCI  \l.  KXPKKJENCES 
T.Stii  Station  Hospital 

'riio  work  of  one  station  liospital  on  Okinawa,  the  TfiO-bed  Thth  Station 
IFospiial,  which  may  he  considered  typical,  was  described  by  Capt.  (later 
Miij.)  C’arroll  Brown,  M(',  the  radiolojrist,  in  a  letter  written  in  195!).  This 
hosjiital  set  up  on  “Jt)  June  l!)tr».  and  received  casualties  duriiifr  the  final 
phase  of  the  c:inipaio:n,  chiefly  nonhatlle  casmilties  from  adjacent  military 
units.  .Vfter  the  war  in  the  Pacific  endeil,  many  Uiitives  admitted  were  in 
poor  condition  from  such  diseases  as  lultenailosis,  dysentery,  and  heri  Inn'i. 
Superficial  X-ray  therapy  was  used  for  numerous  dermatolofric  conditions. 

When  the  hosjiital  landed,  the  island  was  supjiosed  to  he  secured,  which 
it  was.  in  the  sense  that  there  was  no  organized  resistance.  Some  of  the  enemy, 
however,  were  still  hidiiif^  in  caves  and  emerged  periodically  in  .search  of 
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Fioube  181. — Wounds  made  by  Japanese  in  band-to-band 
combat  on  Saipan.  A.  Roentgenogram  of  left  band  showing 
wound  made  by  Japanese  cutting  weapon,  involving  bones 
in  metacarpal  area.  B.  Roentgenogram  of  skull  showing 
cutting  wound  of  frontal  bone.  Note  dap-like  bony  frag¬ 
ments. 


food.  This  situation  kept  medical  personnel  within  the  bounds  of  the  camp. 
Occasional  air  raids  also  required  blackouts. 

Major  Brown  was  assisted  bj  seven  enlisted  men.  His  X-raj  equipment 
was  originally  set  up  in  a  tent,  but  in  October  1945  it  was  moved  into  quonset 
huts.  It  consisted  of  three  field  X-ray  units,  two  for  general  work,  and  one, 
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installed  in  a  darkroom,  for  fluoroscopy.  Gastrointestinal  studies  were  car¬ 
ried  out  with  an  improvised  spot  device.  For  the  first  2  weeks  the  depart¬ 
ment  operated  with  power  obtained  from  two  portable  gasoline  generators; 
then  the  hospital  secured  a  central  generating  plant.  The  equipment  gave  very 
little  trouble  except  for  the  burning  out  of  several  cables.  A  field  processing 
tank  was  used  in  the  darkroom.  There  was  no  running  water,  and  the  water 
in  the  tank  was  recirculated. 

233d  General  Hospital 

The  radiologic  experience  of  the  233d  General  Hospital  on  Okinawa 
was  described  in  detail  by  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Joseph  Levitin,  MC,  chief  of 
the  radiology  service,  who  was  assisted  by  Capt.  Nicholas  G.  Demy,  MC,  and 
who  was  succeeded  by  Lt.  Col.  John  F.  Miller,  MC. 

Colonel  Levitin  was  assigned  to  the  233d  General  Hospital  on  23  Jan¬ 
uary  1945,  in  Hawaii,  where  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  hospital 
would  go  to  a  forward  area  in  the  Central  Pacific  Area,  probably  in  the 
Ryukyus.  As  head  of  the  department  of  radiology,  he  attempted  to  find  out 
what  equipment  was  in  storage  for  it,  so  that  he  could  inventory  it  and  requisi¬ 
tion  what  was  lacking.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  this  attempt. 

When  the  ship  on  which  the  hospital  was  to  be  transported  was  being 
loaded.  Colonel  Levitin  discovered  that  the  X-ray  films  were  to  be  carried 
on  deck,  without  cover.  The  Navy  loading  officer  could  not  be  convinced 
that  this  was  not  the  way  to  handle  films.  To  him,  they  represented  a  fire 
hazard,  and  the  only  safe  place  for  a  fire  hazard  was  on  deck. 

It  took  6  weeks  for  the  convoy  to  reach  Okinawa,  partly  because  of  long 
delays  at  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi.  During  this  time,  the  films  on  deck  were 
exposed  to  tropical  sun  and  frequent,  heavy  rains.  When  the  hospital 
finally  landed  on  Okinawa,  the  films,  along  with  other  equipment,  were 
stored  on  the  beach,  and  no  amount  of  protest  could  induce  the  supply  officer 
to  protect  them.  Unloading  officers,  like  loading  officers,  regarded  X-ray 
films  as  well  down  the  list  of  priorities.  Very  little  alcohol  was  lost,  however, 
because,  on  the  advice  of  those  who  were  more  experienced,  all  the  bottles 
containing  it  were  relabeled  as  medication  for  external  use  only. 

The  location  assigned  to  the  hospital  was  directly  across  the  road  from 
an  ammunition  dump,  which  was  contrary  to  regulations  governing  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  hospital  sites.  A  protest  to  Command  resulted  in  the  decision  that, 
as  directed,  the  hospital  should  be  set  up  on  the  site  indicated,  which  was  a 
sweet  potato  field,  covered  over  with  abandoned  equipment,  knocked  out 
tanks,  and  overturned  trucks.  The  only  structure  standing  in  the  vicinity 
was  an  abandoned  schoolhouse. 

X-ray  facilities  consisted  of  two  large  ward  tents  and  a  smaller  tent  to 
be  used  for  a  darkroom  as  well  as  for  fluoroscopic  examination.  It  was 
provided  with  black  drapes  and  had  a  double  entrance  curtain.  The  only 
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provision  for  cooling  this  tent  was  a  small  electric  fan  about  the  size  of  a 
hair  drier.  The  humidity  was  high,  and  the  heat  in  the  tent  was  intolerable. 

One  ward  tent  was  set  aside  for  radiography.  The  other  was  used  for  a 
viewing  and  consultation  room  and  for  files.  Since  no  lead  sheathing  was 
available,  rows  of  sandbags  were  used  between  the  radiographic  tables  to 
protect  the  operators. 

The  darkroom  area  was  set  up  as  a  separate  unit,  about  20  feet  from  the 
radiographic  tent.  The  sides  were  lined  with  sandbags  and  the  roof  waa 
made  of  a  double  canvas  top,  scrounged  ^  from  discarded  tents.  The  black- 
drape  issue  tent  was  cut  up  and  served  as  an  entrance  maze.  Fans  taken 
from  wrecked  tanks  on  the  Shuri  battlefield  were  set  up  at  one  end  of  this 
area  and  were  directed  to  blow  over  a  desert  cooler,  operated  by  dripping 
water  over  woodchips  and  jtraw.  This  improvised  darkroom  was  both  cool 
and  lightproof.  During  blackouts,  the  darkroom  could  be  lighted,  permit¬ 
ting  the  X-ray  personnel  to  read,  play  bridge,  or  otherwise  occupy  themselves. 

The  developing  tank  was  made  from  a  fuel  tank  removed  from  a  wrecked 
plane;  a  2-inch  length  of  hose  from  a  Japanese  firetruck  fed  water  into  it. 
One  bypass  dripped  water  on  the  desert  cooler.  Rainwater,  caught  in  tent 
flaps,  supplemented  the  supply  of  water  hauled  in  by  trucks ;  all  water  on  the 
island  was  obtained  from  wells. 

Tabletops,  chairs,  files,  and  a  bridge  table  (highly  important  for  morale) 
were  constructed  of  wood  from  packing  cases.  Plywood  was  not  available 
for  many  months. 

All  of  this  work  was  done  without  carpenter  tools  except  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  hammers  and  hatchets  some  foresighted  individuals  had  brought  along 
with  them.  Every  n-jiil  removed  from  packing  cases  was  straightened  and 
re-used. 

A  fluoroscopic  room  was  not  set  up.  It  was  decided,  instead,  to  make 
fluoroscopic  examinations  at  night.  Very  few  were  made.  There  was  no 
point  to  making  gastrointestinal  studies  of  a  suspected  ucler,  for  instance; 
if  it  had  been  identified,  there  was  no  diet  with  which  to  treat  the  patient. 
It  was  more  efficient,  once  the  diagnosis  had  been  made  clinically,  to  send 
the  man  back  to  Oahu,  where  he  could  secure  proper  treatment. 

Five  gasoline-driven  field  generators  provided  current  for  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Other  equipment  consisted  of  five  portable  30-ma.  100-kv.  X-ray  units 
and  five  frames  of  radiographic  tables  with  fluoroscopic  screens.  The  stereo¬ 
scopic  chest  cassette  changer  was  a  large  and  useless  piece  of  equipment,  its 
greatest  value  being  the  boards  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  packed. 

Occasional  communications  received  from  the  mainland  criticized  the 
quality  of  the  radiographs  that  accompanied  patients  back  from  Okinawa, 
the  chief  complaint  being  that  they  were  not  adequately  washed,  so  that,  by 
the  time  they  reached  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals,  they  were  not  diagnostic. 

1  Scrotinge  was  a  vernacular  word  In  general  usage,  which  meant  a  combination  of  scavenge, 
take,  steal,  or  procure  bj  any  other  means  without  being  apprehended. — A.L.A. 
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Along  with  the  complaints  came  instructions  as  to  how  long  films  should  be 
washed  and  the  number  of  gallons  of  running  water  of  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  that  should  be  used  per  square  foot  of  film.  The  writers  evidently 
had  no  concept  of  radiology  in  the  field.  On  Okinawa,  as  already  mentioned, 
all  water  was  well  water,  and  all  water  for  the  entire  hospital,  including  that 
for  personal  use  and  for  laundry,  had  to  be  hauled  in  by  truck.  Only  a 
limited  amount  was  allotted  to  the  X-ray  section.  To  wash  films  as  directed 
by  these  critics  would  have  used  up  a  complete  truckload.  By  catching  rain¬ 
water,  a  fair  supply  of  extra  water  was  obtained,  enough  to  rinse  the  films 
but  never  enough  to  wash  them  adequately.  The  department  had  a  develop¬ 
ing  tank,  but  it  had  no  plumbing  fittings  to  connect  with  a  water  supply — 
if  there  had  been  a  water  supply.  Pipes,  faucets,  and  valves  were  not  included 
in  the  hospital  table  of  equipment  and  were  not  obtainable  on  Okinawa. 

The  233d  General  Hospital  never  functioned  as  more  than  a  station  hos¬ 
pital.  Field  hospitals  and  dispensaries  sent  patients  to  it  with  such  com¬ 
plaints  as  low  back  pain  for  evaluation.  The  only  flurry  of  interesting  cases 
came  when  Allied  prisoners  of  war  were  received.  Repatriated  U.S.  prisoners 
who  were  brought  to  Okinawa  were  then  flown  directly  to  the  Zone  of  Interior. 
English,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Dutch  prisoners  were  X-rayed,  and 
a  large  amount  of  advanced  tuberculosis  was  found  among  them. 

Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Harvey  G.  Taylor,  MC,  in  charge  of  Military 
Government  on  Okinawa,  asked  for  diagnostic  assistance  when  an  outbreak 
of  what  native  physicians  called  Japanese  encephalitis  occurred  among  the 
civilian  population.  Twelve  children  with  this  condition  were  placed  in  an 
isolation  ward  and  examined  with  a  portable  unit.  Some  had  pneumonia 
and  one  had  bacterial  endocarditis,  but  it  was  doubted  that  any  of  them  had 
true  encephalitis,  although  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  did  occur.  At  Major 
Taylor’s  request,  chest  films  were  also  taken  of  native  school  children.  The 
portable  unit  was  used,  and  a  portable  darkroom  was  set  up  for  processing 
the  films.  The  only  significant  finding  was  calcified  nodes. 

The  radiologists  at  the  233d  General  Hospital  organized  an  X-ray  study 
club  on  Okinawa.  It  was  an  interesting  diversion  to  meet  other  radiologists 
from  the  Army  and  Navy — some  of  them  radiologists  only  by  order  of  the 
Army  and  and  it  was  useful  to  discuss  individual  problems.  A  naval 

officer,  for  instance,  could  not  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  his  dark¬ 
room  tent,  though  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  storage  water  tank  and 
piped  running  water.  A  visit  to  his  hospital  showed  that  the  trouble  was 
in  the  location  of  the  pipes  which  lay  on  the  ground  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Most  of  the  radiologists  had  only  routine  survey  radiographs  to  exhibit, 
but  one,  who  had  examined  Japanese  prisoners  of  war,  had  interesting  cases 
of  empyema,  osteomyelitis,  and  other  conditions. 

The  233d  General  Hospital  was  in  process  of  expanding  to  2,000  beds  for 
the  invasion  of  Japan  when  V-J  Day  came.  Then,  when  there  was  no  longer 
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need  or  use  for  it,  the  X-ray  department  was  suddenly  deluged  with  equip¬ 
ment,  most  of  it  from  Navy  installations,  including  200-  and  300-ma.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Bucky  tables  and  everything  else  a  radiolo^st  could  wish  for. 
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Clinical  Considerations 

Richard  C.  Boyer,  M.D. 

DIAGNOSTIC  RADIOLOGY 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  qualified  radiologists  in  the  Central  Pacific 
Area  throughout  the  war,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  field  of  military  clinical 
radiology  was  limited.  That  is,  the  majority  of  the  patients  who  required 
examination  were  young  (or,  much  less  often,  middle-aged)  adults  who  were 
usually  healthy.  The  more  complicated  radiologic  problems  of  the  very 
young  and  the  older  age  groups  were  seldom  encountered.  Moreover,  diag¬ 
nosis  usually  concerned  trauma — fracture,  dislocations,  soft-tissue  injuries 
with  or  without  retained  foreign  bodies — and  these  injuries  did  not  present 
serious  diagnostic  difficulties  except  in  their  variety  and  number.  Injuries 
to  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk,  however,  though  leas  frequent,  introduced  num¬ 
erous  diagnostic  problems  (fig.  182). 

Early  in  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  comparing  notes 
on  radiologic  problems,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  civilian  radiologists  on  Oahu 
and  the  surrounding  area  instituted  monthly  conferences  which  continued 
throughout  the  war.  These  meetings  served  a  twofold  purpose.  They  main¬ 
tained  morale  and  camaraderie  within  the  specialty,  and  they  furnished  the 
opportimity  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  interesting  and  imusual 
cases,  particularly  nontraumatic  conditions. 

Among  the  points  discussed  and  the  impressions  gained  at  these  meetings 
were  the  following: 

1.  Radiologic  examination  of  combat-incurred  wounds  and  fractures, 
important  as  it  was,  proved,  for  the  most  part,  merely  routine.  The  value  of 
views  in  two  projections  was  emphasized  in  all  fractures,  as  was  the  import¬ 
ance  of  special  views  in  fractures  of  the  carpal  navicular  bone,  the  clavicle,  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  and  other  areas.  Also  important,  as  Col.  Leslie  M.  Garrett, 
MC,  emphasized,  was  the  periodic  reexamination  of  casualties  with  fractures, 
chest  wounds,  and  other  injuries. 

2.  In  view  of  the  number  and  seriousness  of  the  compound  comminuted 
fractures  encountered,  there  was  remarkably  little  osteomyelitis.  The  use  of 
penicillin,  first  employed  in  this  area  in  January  1944,  undoubtedly  played 
a  part  in  holding  down  the  incidence  of  infection.  Osteomyelitis  attenuated 
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Figure  182, — Roentgenogram  of  skull,  showing  large  shell  fragment  lodged  in  in¬ 
fratemporal  fossa.  Point  of  entrance  was  through  nose  and  maxillary  sinus.  These 
radiographs  illustrate  the  advantages  and  diagnostic  adequacy  of  views  in  two  projec¬ 
tions  for  foreign  body  localization.  A.  Anteroposterior  view.  B.  Lateral  view. 

by  antibiotic  therapy,  Col.  Robert  C.  Robertson,  MC,  reported,  was  some¬ 
times  observed. 

3.  The  incidence  of  fractures  of  the  carpal  navicular  bone  was  high,  and 
aseptic  necrosis  of  the  proximal  fragment  was  a  frequent  complication  (fig. 
183),  particularly  if  the  fracture  was  not  recognized  immediately  or  if  initial 
immobilization  was  not  adequate. 

4.  Separation  of  the  acromioclavicular  joint  was  frequently  encoimtered, 
particularly  in  men  participating  in  the  strenuous  training  for  jungle  fighting. 

5.  The  incidence  of  arthritis  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  was  imexpectedly 
high  (fig.  184).  The  involvment,  which  was  usually  bilateral,  was  character¬ 
ized  by  a  combination  of  subarticular  sclerosis  and  irregular  destruction  of 
the  articular  surfaces.  Symptoms  often  appeared  after  rigorous  field  training 
or  after  combat.  Chronic  prostatitis  was  a  fairly  frequent  associated  finding. 
The  disease  closely  resembled  that  seen  in  association  with  rheumatoid 
spondylitis  of  the  Marie-Strxjmpell  type  (fig.  185),  except  that  there  was 
usually  little  or  no  spinal  involvement. 

Osteochondritis  dissecans  was  seen  fairly  frequently,  most  often  in  the 
distal  femoral  articular  surface,  but  it  was  also  observed  in  the  hip,  thoracic 
spine,  ankle,  carpal  area,  and  the  distal  end  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 

7.  Osgood-Schlatter  disease  (or  at  least  the  symptomatic  residual  ununited 
bony  fragments  characteristic  of  this  condition)  was  ofter  observed. 

8.  Several  dozen  cases  of  pulmonary  coccidioidomycosis,  with  positive 
radiographic  fiiidings,  were  observed  in  soldiers  arriving  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  from  various  training  camps  in  California.  The  most  frequent  pul¬ 
monary  lesion  was  a  solitary  area  of  infiltration  or  nodulation  (fig.  186). 
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Fiovbb  183. — Radiograph  of  wrist  showing  aseptic 
necrosis  of  carpal  lunate  bone  with  condensation  and  ' 
fragmentation. 


Cavitation  was  observed  in  some  of  the  nodular  lesions.  In  some  instances, 
infiltration  or  fibrosis  was  more  widespread,  and  pleuritis  was  sometimes 
observed. 

9.  Twelve  or  more  cases  of  lung  fluke  (paragonimiasis  westermani),  with 
positive  radiographic  findings,  were  seen  among  Korean  prisoners  of  war 
interned  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  The  lesions  were  usually  small  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  upper  lobes.  They  somewhat  resembled  tuberculosis,  particularly 
when  cavitation  was  associated.  In  other  instances,  the  infiltration  or  fibrosis 
was  more  diffuse,  and  pleuritis  might  be  associated  (fig.  187). 

10.  At  intervals  throughout  the  war,  successive  waves  of  so-called  pri¬ 
mary  atypical  pneumonia  were  encountered  in  U.S.  Army  troops  in  the 
Central  Pacific  Area,  100  or  more  patients  sometimes  being  on  the  wards  of 
the  larger  hospitals  at  the  same  time.  Radiographic  findings  usually  con¬ 
sisted  of  single  or  multiple  patches  of  infiltration  or  consolidation,  most  often 
involving  the  bases,  though  any  portion  of  the  lungs  might  be  affected.  The 
X-ray  findings  were  fi’equently  more  extensive  than  the  symptoms  or  the 
physical  findings  suggested,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  2  to  4  weeks  to  elapse 
before  they  disappeared. 
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Figure  184. — Radiograph  of  lower  spiue  and  pelvis  showing  arthritis 
of  sacro-iliac  joints  in  26-year-old  soldier.  Note  the  erosion  and  sole- 
ro.sis  of  the  Joint  margins,  without  roentgenologic  changes  in  the  spine 
or  other  joinf.s.  This  man  gave  a  history  of  intermittent  low  back  pain 
since  his  induction  into  the  Service  3%  years  earlier,  with  severe  re¬ 
currence  of  symptoms  after  heavy  duty  on  Saipan. 

Several  radiologists  on  Oahu  observed  an  interesting  phenomenon  in 
atypical  pneumonia,  the  development  of  an  area  of  cavitation  or  cyst  forma¬ 
tion  within  an  area  of  pneumonia.  In  the  early  stages,  such  cavities  had  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  lung  abscess,  including  a  fluid  level.  The  patient, 
however,  had  neither  the  foul  sputum  nor  the  septic  temperature  curve  typical 
of  putrid  pulmonary  abscess.  As  he  was  followed  radiologically  over  a  period 
of  weeks,  the  surrounding  pneumonia  would  resolve  and  the  wall  of  the 
cavity  became  thinner,  leaving  only  a  cyst  or  bulla  (fig.  188).  Some  of 
these  thin-walled  pseudocysts  resolved  completely,  but  others  persisted  during 
the  period  of  observation. 

In  connection  with  these  observations,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  one 
of  the  first  descriptions  of  this  type  of  pneumonia  was  jmblished  by  an  Army 
radiologist,  Maj.  (later  Col.)  Albert  Bowen,  MC,  who  observed  it  among 
troops  in  Oahu  in  1935  (/). 

11.  Very  few  radiographic  lesions  were  observed  in  Army  inductees  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  their  preinduction  chest  films.  Among  4,700  Jap¬ 
anese,  Korean,  and  Italian  prisoners  of  war  who  had  chest  radiographs 
(photoroentgenograms),  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  was  1.5  percent.  A 
higher  rate  had  been  anticipated,  especially  among  the  Orientals. 
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Fioube  185. — RadiofH'aph  of  spine  show¬ 
ing  typical  changes  of  iongstanding  rheu¬ 
matoid  spondylitis  (Marie  Striimpell  ar¬ 
thritis).  Note  obliteration  of  sacro-iliac 
Joints  and  calciflc  bridging  in  Interverte¬ 
bral  ligaments  between  various  lumbar 
and  low  thoracic  vertebral  bodies. 


12.  An  unusually  high  ratio  of  duodenal  to  gastric  ulcers  (fig.  189)  was 
observed;  at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  Honolulu,  T.H.,  the  ratio  was  about 
30:1.  The  youth  of  the  group  perhaps  explained  the  preponderance  of  duo¬ 
denal  ulcer. 

13.  Barium  enema  examinations  produced  a  very  low  return  of  positive 
findings,  to  be  explained  again,  perhaps,  by  the  youth  of  the  group  examined. 
Subacute  or  latent  amebiasis  produced  no  detectable  radiographic  changes 
in  the  large  bowel. 


RADIATION  THERAPY 

Superficial  X-ray  therapy  was  used  fairly  extensively  in  fixed  hospitals, 
especially  if  a  qualified  dermatologist  was  available  to  assist  in  the  selection 
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Fiqube  186. — Posteroanterior  roentgenogram  of 
chest  showing  round,  discrete  nodules  in  both 
lungs.  This  patient’s  history  and  the  clinical  find¬ 
ings  were  compatible  with  coccidioidomycosia 

of  cases  and  prescribe  adjunct  medication.  Dermatophytosis  of  the  feet  and 
hands  was  the  most  usual  condition  treated;  its  incidence  in  this  area  was 
high.  The  response  to  4  or  5  treatments  of  50  to  100  r  each  was  likely  to  be 
good,  provided  that  the  treatment  was  applied  at  the  right  stage  and  supple¬ 
mentary  dermatologic  therapy  was  also  used.  Superficial  X-ray  therapy  was 
used  for  certain  other  selected  skin  infections,  acne,  external  otitis,  and 
plantar  warts.  A  few  cancers  of  the  skin  and  lip  were  also  treated  with 
this  modality. 

Only  two  hospitals  in  the  entire  Central  Pacific  Area  were  equipped  to 
perform  intermediate  and  deep  X-ray  therapy.  A  200-ky.  machine  was  used 
at  the  219th  General  Hospital  at  Schofield  Barracks,  and  a  140-ky.  machine 
at  the  218th  General  Hospital  (formerly  Tripler  General  Hospital),  on 
Oahu.  Both  machines  were  used  for  the  treatment  of  acute  or  subacute  peri¬ 
tendinitis,  certain  soft  tissue  abscesses,  cellulitis,  and  adenitis.  Only  a  small 
number  of  patients  with  malignant  disease  were  treated;  by  regulations,  such 
patients  were  evacuated  to  the  mainland.  If,  however,  evacuation  was  delayed 
or  special  circumstances  existed,  treatment  was  applied  in  certain  selected 
conditions,  such  as  malignant  lymphoma,  testicular  malignancy  (after  sur¬ 
gery)  and  other  radio- responsive  neoplasms. 
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Figube  187. — Anteroposterior  ro¬ 
entgenogram  of  chest  showing 
patches  of  infiltration  in  right  up¬ 
per  lobe  and  mid  left  lung  field.  The 
patient  was  a  Korean  prisoner  of 
war.  The  clinical  diagnosis  of  pul¬ 
monary  paragonimiasis  westermani 
was  confirmed  in  the  laboratory. 


Fioxmx  188. — Primary  atypical  pneumonia  with  residual  cyst  formation.  The  symp¬ 
toms  were  minimal,  and  repeated  sputum  examinations  were  negative  for  acid-fast  or¬ 
ganisms.  A.  Posteroanterior  roentgenogram  of  chest,  15  December  1944,  after  episode  of 
primary  atypical  pneumonia.  Note  thin-walled  cavity  in  left  upper  lobe.  B.  Same  21 
January  1945.  Note  decrease  in  size  of  cavity  (or  cyst.'.  The  final  diagnosis  was 
resolving  nonputrid  abscess  of  lung  or  infected  pneumatocele  after  primary  atjrplcal 
pneumonia. 
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Figure  189. — Roentgenogram  of  gastrointestinal  tract 
after  ingestion  of  barium  showing  typical  duodenal  ulcer 
with  crater  and  deformity  of  cap. 


Clostridial  Myositis 

X-ray  therapy  was  used  in  the  management  of  a  number  of  cases  of 
clostridial  myositis  (gas  gangrene)  among  the  casualties  from  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  first  case  was  diagnosed  on  8  December  1941,  the  day  after  the  attack, 
and  by  that  night  eight  others  had  been  diagnosed.  By  the  following  day, 
25  cases  had  been  diagnosed,  in  all  of  which  cultures  were  positive  for  Clostri¬ 
dium  welchii.  A  number  of  other  cases  were  suspected,  and  a  close  check 
was  made  on  all  radiographs  for  possible  subcutaneous  emphysema. 

Clinically,  the  diagnosis  was  simple.  The  rotten,  putrid  appearance  of 
the  wounds  and  the  nauseating  stench  frequently  associated  were  character¬ 
istic.  As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  was  suspected  on  X-ray  evidence,  the  surgical 
section  was  notified,  and  the  wounds  were  immediately  opened,  debrided,  and 
dressed  with  sulfanilamide.  Radiation  therapy  was  then  instituted.  The 
patients  were  kept  segregated. 

A  General  Electric  Maximar  200-kv.  machine  was  kept  busy  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  each  day  in  the  treatment  of  these  patients.  All  received  an 
initial  dose  of  200  r  and  100  r  twice  daily  thereafter  until  a  total  dosage  of 
700  to  800  r  had  been  applied  to  each  part.  The  physical  factors  were  140 
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kv.,  1/2  mm.  cu.,  1  mm.  Al.,  5  ma.,  at  50  cm.  T.S.D.  (Target-Skin  Distance). 
These  were  anti-inflammatory  doses. 

Many  of  these  patients  were  so  close  to  death  that  it  seemed  hopeless  to 
treat  them,  yet  all  recovered,  and  no  amputations  were  necessary  because  of 
the  infection.  One  patient,  who  had  had  a  thigh  amputation  after  injury, 
required  so  extensive  a  debridement  that  the  femoral  artery  could  be  seen 
pulsating.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  and  all  the 
other  patients  with  gas  gangrene  went  on  to  good  recoveries.^ 
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1  In  ETOXTSA  (European  Theater  of  Operation!,  U.S.  Army),  It  became  the  duty  of  the  Senior 
Consultant  in  Radiology  to  issue  instructions  that  radiation  therapy  not  be  used  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  clostridial  myositis  because  only  Picker  portable  units  were  available  and  there  were  no 
r-meters  to  measure  the  dose.  It  was  feared,  in  the  circumstances,  that  the  patients  would  be 
undertreated  and  that  surgeons,  thinking  they  could  depend  on  X-ray  therapy,  would  be  tempted 
to  perform  lesa  extensive  debridements  than  the  condition  demanded, — K.  I>.  A.  A. 
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South  Pacific  Area^ 

Webster  H.  Brown,  M.D. 

HOSPITALS 

Within  the  South  Pacific  Area  were  all  varieties  of  hospitals  from  large 
affiliated  general  hospitals  (fig.  190)  through  the  gamut  of  evacuation,  sta¬ 
tion,  field,  and  portable  surgical  hospitals,  or  even  combinations  of  field, 
evacuation,  and  station  hospitals. 

Many  of  these  hospitals,  especially  the  smaller  units,  moved  repeatedly, 
as  might  be  expected,  since  their  mission  was  to  care  for  troops  that  were 
constantly  moving  forward  by  the  military  plan  of  so-called  island  hopping. 
The  constant  shifting  of  personnel  and  equipment  meant  much  time  wasted — 
at  least  from  the  professional  standpoint — in  tearing  down,  moving,  and  set¬ 
ting  up  for  renewed  operations.  Later  in  the  war,  even  larger  units  under¬ 
went  frequent  changes  of  location.  The  hospitals  sometimes  moved  as  a 
whole,  but  quite  often  they  were  broken  up  and  reassigned  piecemeal,  wher¬ 
ever  the  need  for  them  was  greatest.  Every  such  move  meant  some  loss  of, 
or  some  damage  to.  X-ray  equipment.  Radiology  in  motion  is  difficult  and 
is  almost  as  damaging  to  equipment  as  motion  is  to  films. 

Workload. — The  X-ray  material  was,  naturally,  overwhelmingly  male, 
but  otherwise  was  widely  varied.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  have  in  a  single 
hospital  at  the  same  time  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force  patients.  Navy  patients 
(who  were  transferred  as  soon  as  practical  to  Navy  installations),  a  few 
coastguardsmen,  an  occasional  merchant  seaman,  some  New  Zealand  troops, 
a  sprinkling  of  civilians,  and  even  a  few  natives. 

The  radiologic  caseload  was  typical  of  the  patient  load  in  hospitals  in 
the  area.  The  curve  began  with  a  small  number  of  patients  examined  with 
great  difficulty  in  bed  or  on  mess  tables  in  makeshift  quarters  and  rose  gradu¬ 
ally  to  a  maximum  of  50,  60,  or  even  90  patients  per  day  during  periods  of 
intense  activity.  Then  the  work  gradually  tapered  off  to  a  low  of  8  to  15  per 
day,  or  even  less,  the  decrease  generally  being  an  indication  that  the  unit 


'■  The  material  in  this  chapter  la  chiefly  prepared  from  the  writer’s  own  recollection  of  hla 
experience  in  the  Sonth  Pacific  Area,  supplemented  by  the  rather  limited  number  of  replies  he 
received  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  in  1909  to  other  radiologists  who  served  in  this  area.  The 
official  records  of  hospitals  assigned  to  it  contained  very  little  information  on  radiology,  this 
service  apparenUy  being  one  of  the  things  taken  for  granted  in  their  operations. 
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Figube  190. — 29th  General  Hospital,  New  Caledonia,  1944. 
A.  Portion  of  hospital  which  was  of  cantonment  t.vpe  with 
concrete  floors.  Operating  rooms  and  X-ray  section  were 
in  the  extra-wide  wing  in  the  foreground.  B.  Entrance  to 
the  hospital. 


would  be  moved,  usually  forward,  to  set  up  ajrain  or  to  merfre  with  a  unit 
already  operating  in  the  new  assignment. 

PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL  AND  ASSIGNMENT 

There  were  not  enough  qualified  radiologists  available  to  staff  all  the 
hospitals  in  the  South  Pacific  Area,  and  often  other  medical  officers,  includ¬ 
ing  an  occasional  general  practitioner,  were  pressed  into  service  in  radiology 
departments.  The  original  planning,  of  course,  had  been  much  too  generous 
in  relation  to  radiologic  resources.  The  tables  of  organization  for  a  l.OOO-bed 
general  hospital  called  for  three  radiologists  (colonel,  major,  and  captain), 
while  that  for  a  oOO-bed  hospital  called  for  two  (major  and  captain).  These 
provisions  were  never  met,  nor  as  a  rule  was  it  necessary  that  they  sliould  be. 
Depending  upon  the  workload  and  the  type  of  work,  a  single  trained  radiolo¬ 
gist  could  handle  the  work  of  a  .5()0-bed  hospital  with  relative  ease,  or  even 
that  of  a  1,000-bed  hospital  when  it  was  not  e.xtremely  busy.  If  a  .second  or 
a  third  radiologist  had  been  provided  in  these  installations,  he  would  surely 
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have  found  himself  the  target  for  many  nonradiologit*  assignments  and  duties 
if  he  had  not  been  promptly  reassigned  to  an  inadequately  staflFed  hospital. 

Kecords  concerning  the  radiologists  who  served  in  the  South  Pacific  Area 
between  1942  and  1945  are  somewhat  confused.  Eighteen  (of  whom  eleven 
were  Board-certified)  are  officially  listed,  but  one  of  them  on  returning  his 
questionnaire  stated  that  while  he  had  been  originally  assigned  to  the  South 
Pacific  Area  he  had  really  served  all  of  his  time  in  India.  At  least  two 
other  officers  known  to  have  served  as  radiologists  in  the  South  Pacific  are 
not  listed  in  the  official  files.  One  of  them,  certified  in  dermatology,  replaced 
a  radiologist  who  developed  hepatitis  at  the  port  of  embarkation.  He  him¬ 
self  developed  a  posterior  gastric  ulcer  and  had  to  be  returned  to  the  Zone  of 
Interior.  The  other  unlisted  radiologist  was  chief  of  a  service  and  supervised 
the  work  of  a  “conscripted"  radiologist,  formerly  a  general  practitioner,  who 
continued  in  this  specialty  after  the  war  and  was  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Radiology.  This  officer  spent  2  months  with  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.) 
Webster  H.  Brown,  MC,  at  the  18th  General  Hospital  and  frequently,  after 
he  had  been  assigned  elsewhere,  drove  150  miles  over  bad  roads  to  carry 
radiographs  to  him  for  consultation. 

The  shortage  of  radiologists  is  apparent  if,  accepting  19  (8  noncertified) 
as  the  number  who  served  in  the  South  Pacific,  one  considers  the  number  of 
hospitals  that  they  were  obliged  to  serve : 

Number  of 


Date  of  surTey  ;  hospitals 

February-November  1942  _ 14 

January  1943  _ 13 

July  1943  _ IIIIIIII-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  21 

April  1944  _ 40 

January  1945  _ 24 

July  1945  _  4 

October  1945  _  4 


The  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  hospitals  just  listed,  like  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  hospital  population  curve,  reflect:  the  influx  of  troops,  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  attacking  forces,  and  then  the  recession  (at  first  gradual  and  later 
rapid)  of  the  fighting  war  as  it  moved  out  of  this  area  and  toward  Japan 
and  the  end  of  combat  in  August  1945. 

The  shortage  of  radiologists  was  not  too  serious  when  several  hospitals 
operated  in  the  same  area.  Then  there  was  a  frqe  exchange  of  facilities, 
supplies,  personnel,  service,  and  professional  advice.  The  sharing  of  expe¬ 
riences  not  only  resulted  in  the  exchange  of  much  useful  professional  and 
technical  information  but  was  also  of  great  value  in  the  elevation  of  morale. 

The  radiologists  who  were  assigned  to  the  South  Pacific  Area  were  used, 
practically  without  exception,  for  radiologic  duties  or  spent  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  their  time  in  such  duties.  Those  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
sent  out  in  1959  to  obtain  material  for  this  chapter  all  agreed  on  that  point. 
In  the  single  instance  in  which  other  duties  were  assigned  to  a  radiologist. 
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the  reason  was  to  obtain  for  him  the  promotion  that  iie  might  otherwise  not 
have  received  after  several  years’  service  in  the  area. 

UAISON 

Other  U.S.  radiologists. — Radiologists  generally  reported  pleasant  and 
profitable  relations  with  other  radiologists  and  other  hospitals  when  they 
were  close  enough  for  contact  with  them.  The  rapport  between  Army  and 
Navy  installations  varied.  In  some  instances,  there  was  no  contact  at  all, 
even  when  the  hospitals  of  the  two  services  were  quite  close  to  each  other. 
In  other  instances,  liaison  was  strikingly  good,  and  Army  and  Navy  radiolo¬ 
gists  worked  together  and  assisted  each  other  professionally  and  technically. 
Although  personal  relations  should  not  be  the  basis  for  contacts  in  a  wartime 
effort,  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  relations  often  seemed  entirely  personal. 

Army  hospitals  had  little  contact  with  Army  Air  Force  hospitals.  There 
were  only  a  few  of  the  latter,  and  those  that  were  encountered  were  even 
more  frenetically  in  motion  than  comparable  Army  and  Navy  units,  which, 
at  least  in  comparison,  tended  to  be  relatively  fixed.  There  were,  however, 
many  Air  Force  patients  in  Army  hospitals  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Allies. — There  was  excellent  cooperation  between  U.S.  hospitals  in  all 
services  and  the  few  New  Zealand  and  Australian  units  that  served  in  for¬ 
ward  areas. 

Native  installations. — The  location  of  the  18th  General  Hospital,  near 
Suva,  made  it  possible  for  its  radiologist  to  serve  frequently  as  consultant  at 
the  Colonial  War  Memorial  Hospital  there.  This  hospital,  of  209  beds,  pro¬ 
vided  the  clinical  teaching  material  for  the  medical  school  that  trained  NMP 
(native  medical  practitioners),  who  were  well  and  favorably  known  through¬ 
out  the  islands.  These  practitioners  did  wonders  without  the  refinements  of 
modem  medicine,  including  radiology.  The  course  of  study  at  the  school 
lasted  4  years,  and  some  of  the  graduates  became  highly  astute  in  both  diag¬ 
nosis  and  therapy.  A  physician  high  in  government  medical  circles,  who  died 
of  cirrhosis  in  the  18th  C  neral  Hospital  during  the  war,  told  the  following 
story :  Some  years  before,  while  in  an  isolated  spot  in  the  islands  only  occa¬ 
sionally  reached  by  boat,  he  fell  ill  with  high  fever  and  other  symptoms  that 
led  an  NMP  to  make  a  clinical  diagnosis  of  amebic  liver  abscess.  Since  it 
would  have  been  months  before  the  patient  could  have  reached  Suva,  the 
practitioner,  with  some  advice  from  the  physician-patient,  drained  the  ab¬ 
scess.  Recovery  was  complete,  as  evidenced  by  the  official’s  subsequent  years 
of  active  service. 

In  1940,  the  school  enrollment  included  18  Fijians;  2  East  Indians;  9 
Western  Samoans;  1  Eastern  Samoan;  4  Tongans;  5  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islanders;  4  Solomon  Islanders;  2  New  Hebrideans;  1  Rotuman;  2  Naumans; 
2  Cook  Islanders;  and  1  Niuan.  All  were  in  their  third  or  fourth  years. 

The  contacts  with  faculty  and  students  were  mutually  helpful.  In 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  given  the  school  by  the  staff  of  the  18th 
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General  Hospital,  all  members  of  the  staff  were  issued  licenses  to  practice 
medicine  in  Fiji.  The  experience  in  such  a  region  might  possibly  be 
rewarding. 

Major  Brown  and  two  technicians  from  the  18th  General  Hospital  were 
flown  to  Makogai,  the  sit.*;  of  the  world-renowned  leper  colony,  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  built  PBY  (“Catalina*-)  flying  boat,  piloted  by  an  officer  of  the  New 
Zealand  Air  Force.  This  colony  receives  lepers  from  the  entire  adjacent 
region,  including  Tonga,  Fiji  (only  80  of  whose  250  islands  are  inhabited), 
the  Solomons,  the  Gilberts,  and  the  Ellice  Islands.  Major  Brown's  mission 
was  to  finish  setting  up  and  checking  the  first  X-ray  equipment  ever  avail¬ 
able  in  the  community.  Most  of  the  population  of  nearly  a  thousand  per¬ 
sons  were  sick,  and  many  of  them  were  maimed  and  deformed.  The  first  8 
or  10  patients  examined  were  also  X-rayed,  and  the  technicians  set  up  a 
simple  technique  for  use  with  the  equipment  installed,  which  was  relatively 
rudimentary.  The  help  thus  rendered  was  only  one  of  numerous  other 
efforts  by  U.S.  radiologic  personnel  to  be  of  service  to  the  natives. 

X  RAY  TECHNICIANS 

The  work  of  the  X-ray  sections  of  hospitals  in  the  South  Pacific  could 
not  have  been  done  without  the  devotion  and  ability  of  the  enlisted  techni¬ 
cians,  many  of  whom  had  been  trained  in  short  courses  in  the  Zone  of  Inte¬ 
rior  (p.  40),  When  civilian -trained  registered  technicians  were  available, 
as  they  occasionally  were,  they  were  able  to  compound  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army-trained  technicians,  many  of  whom,  however,  learned  very  rapidly  and 
became  very  valuable  workers.  At  the  outset,  the  chief  radiologic  knowledge 
of  these  rapidly  trained  technicians  seemed  limited  to  assembling,  disassem¬ 
bling,  and  packing  of  the  Picker  field  unit  and  the  taking  of  radiographs 
with  it.  There  was  great  rivalry  among  small  teams  working  together,  who 
measured  their  relative  efficiency  by  the  number  of  minutes  required  to 
accomplish  assembly  or  disassembly  of  the  field  unit.  At  one  particular 
time,  this  ability  seemed  a  valuable  asset :  Soon  after  a  hospital  arrived  at  a 
presumably  permanent  location,  it  received  two  sets  of  directly  contradictory 
orders.  One  set  was  to  prepare  to  receive  casualties  at  once,  and  the  bed 
capacity  of  the  hospital,  along  with  its  X-ray  facilities,  was  increased  by 
tentage  by  a  factor  of  5  within  48  hours.  The  other  set  of  orders  gave 
instructions  to  preserve  all  packing  cases  and  material  and  be  ready  to  move 
at  a  moment's  notice.  The  first  set  of  orders  proved  correct,  and  the  hospital 
was  prepared  for  the  casualties  when  they  arrived. 

X-ray  technicians  were  very  ingenious  men,  and  their  ingenuity,  based 
on  observation  and  experience,  helped  to  overcome  shortages  and  lack  of 
adequate  equipment.  They  often  seemed,  in  fact,  to  take  delight  in  sur¬ 
mounting  obstacles  unknown  in  civilian  life.  One  of  the  major  difficulties 
was  caused  by  the  climate.  Films  produced  by  portable  equipment  had  to 
be  developed  in  a  canvas  tent  suspended  from  the  rafters  of  a  prefabricated 
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hut,  with  the  temperature  outside  90°  F.  or  more,  the  humidity  in  the  same 
high  range,  and  the  temperature  in  the  darkroom  tent  more  than  120°  F. 
Standard  procedure  was  to  develop  the  film,  rinse  it  lightly,  immerse  it  in 
hypo,  and  then  shout  to  those  outside  the  tent  to  raise  the  sides  immediately. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  technicians  emerged  looking  like  engineers  in 
a  boilerroom. 

One  source  of  technicians  was  patients  who  had  been  detached  from 
active  combat  duty  and  attached  to  noncombat  units,  including  hospital  units. 
The  reasons  for  their  detachment  varied,  but  high  among  them  were  illness 
and  psychiatric  causes  (so-called  overtaxed  and  underequipped  personali¬ 
ties).  In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  many  combat  units  weie  National  Guard 
units,  which  contained  troops  with  a  protean  mixture  of  specialties  and 
abilities,  as  well  as  many  without  special  training  and  without  ability  of  any 
kind.  Many  of  these  men  were  frankly  unfit  for  combat  responsibilities,  but 
a  number  of  them,  although  unsuited  for  their  original  assignments,  devel¬ 
oped  into  very  useful  technicians. 

FACILITIES 

Hospitals  occupied  prefabricated  huts  or  were  housed  in  tents  or  in 
available  buildings,  about  which  native  huts  were  sometimes  clustered.  The 
general  plan  was  to  make  the  few  connecting  roads  between  the  tents  or 
buildings  carry  as  much  traffic  as  possible.  After  the  facilities  had  been 
erected,  they  were  surrounded  by  raw  earth  or,  in  many  places,  soapstone, 
which  is  unbelievably  slippery  when  it  is  wet.  The  plentiful  rain  in  the 
Tropics  and  the  fecundity  of  the  climate  soon  produced  much  vegetation 
around  all  new  installations. 

The  best  of  radiologic  installations  was  no  more  than  a  modest  make¬ 
shift.  By  the  end  of  its  stay  on  Fiji,  one  whole  end  of  the  radiographic  and 
fluoroscopic  room  of  the  18th  General  Hospital  was  enclosed  by  large  cur¬ 
tains,  which  could  be  thrown  open  after  each  use.  Thorough  airing  was 
essential,  not  only  because  of  the  high  temperature  and  humidity  but  be¬ 
cause,  even  early  in  the  morning,  the  blazing  tropical  sun  generated  smells  of 
ham  and  cabbage  from  the  roof  of  what  had  long  been  the  kitchen  of  the 
boys’  school  in  which  this  hospital  was  housed.  The  smell  originating  from 
a  tarred  roof  and  new  wood,  usually  unpainted,  is  vivid  in  the  memory  of 
all  who  practiced  radiology  in  temporary  quarters  in  the  South  Pacific. 

EQUIPMENT 
Basic  Equipment 

All  radiologists  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  sent  out  to  secure 
material  for  this  chapter  had  very  high  praise  for  the  Picker  field  X-ray 
unit.  Because  of  unusually  close  tolerances,  however,  or  perhaps  because  of 
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failure  of  insulation  caused  by  moisture,  mold,  or  both,  nearly  every  control 
on  the  panel  in  some  units  was  likely  to  provide  an  unpleasant  shock  when 
it  was  touched.  All  metal  switches  were  therefore  completely  covered  with 
rubber  tubing,  even  when  the  entire  unit  was  carefully  grounded  with  a 
stake  driven  into  the  ground  outside  each  tent  or  building. 

When  the  portable  unit  was  wheeled  to  the  bedside,  the  stake  was 
thrown,  like  a  harpoon,  into  the  ground  outside.  This  was  the  preferred 
method;  the  attempt  to  drive  a  stake  into  the  ground  with  a  sledge  hammer 
often  meant  total  immersion  by  a  precipitate  tropical  downpour. 

Since  there  were  no  paved  walks  over  which  the  portable  units  could 
be  transported,  they  were  stationed  strategically  throughout  the  makeshift 
wards,  and  the  patients — not  without  an  element  of  semantic  irony — were 
brought  to  them  on  stretchers  or  by  hand-carry.  The  experience  suggests 
that  it  might  be  well  to  make  the  standard  casters  on  portable  X-ray  units 
replaceable,  the  replacement  to  be  a  wheel  of  larger  diameter,  with  a  greater 
bearing  surface  area,  so  that  a  portable  unit  might  be  truly  portable,  even 
over  uneven  earth  or  gravel  walks.  The  same  plan  might  also  be  used  on 
rolling  litters,  transportation  on  which  often  required  as  much  lifting  as 
pushing. 

The  major  problems  connected  with  equipment  arose  not  from  the  equip¬ 
ment  but  from  the  climate.  Rust  and  corrosion  were  frequent  and  occurred 
rapidly.  Condensation  on  the  equipment  was  enormous  and  far  more  than 
it  had  been  expected  that  it  would  have  to  tolerate.  The  type  of  insulation 
designed  for  civilian  practice  in  the  United  States  could  not  long  endure 
under  the  conditions  in  the  Tropics,  and  climatic  conditions  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  many  breakdowns. 

There  was  need  for  greater  amounts  of  sheet  lead  and  blackout  material 
than  had  been  provided,  and  also  need  for  fire  extinguishers. 

Current 

Another  problem  persistently  encountered  in  the  South  Pacific  Area  had 
to  do  with  an  adequate  and  efficient  supply  of  current.  Local  current  was 
seldom  available  in  sufficient  amounts  or  in  correct  voltage.  Units  in  various 
situations  operated  on  widely  variable  types  of  generators.  The  field  unit 
could  be  used  fairly  efficiently  with  the  small  emergency  generator  supplied 
with  it,  but  larger  units  required  larger  generators,  which  often  were 
located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  X-ray  section,  while  wiring 
heavy  enough  to  be  used  for  connections  was  frequently  not  available. 

Even  these  difficulties  could  be  surmounted,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by 
utilizing  the  equipment  with  the  current  available  on  a  basis  of  trial  and 
error.  Sometimes  it  was  possible  to  induce  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
hospital  to  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  the  day  during  which  current  would 
be  reserved  for  the  X-ray  department  and  used  for  other  purposes  only  in 
emergencies.  It  was  also  found  that  even  typical  British  50-cycle  current 
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could  be  utilized  if  the  U.S.  tube  safety  rating  was  reduced  to  five-sixths  of 
the  stated  rating. 

One  thing  was  certain:  Both  radiologists  and  technicians  appreciated 
the  scarcity  of  equipment  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  replacing  units 
or  their  parts.  As  a  result,  the  safety  factor  allowance  for  error  was  prob¬ 
ably  greater  than  had  ever  been  made  before  in  the  history  of  radiology. 
Numerous  expedients  were  adopted  to  minimize  the  use  of  equipment,  to 
avoid  strain  beyond  the  50-percent  point  as  it  was  realized,  and  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  examinations.  As  a  result,  to  avoid  even  a  remote  chance  that 
reexamination  would  be  necessary,  preparation  of  the  patients  for  special 
examinations  was  generally  remarkably  good. 

Accessory  Items 

Before  adequate  equipment  was  available  and  in  operation,  it  was  found 
possible  to  examine  even  fairly  heavy  parts  of  the  body  with  the  patient  in 
bed  if  the  grid  was  taken  out  of  the  standard  Army  portable  table  unit. 
Because  of  the  humidity,  grids  rapidly  twisted  out  of  shape,  and  both  fluoro¬ 
scopic  and  radiographic  screens  curled  at  the  edges  and  soon  became  dam¬ 
aged  or  entirely  unusable.  A  film  drying  unit  would  have  been  of  little  use 
without  a  heating  or  moisture-absorbing  device.  Large  and  numerous  ex¬ 
haust  fans  would  have  been  useful.  A  more  basic  approach  to  the  problem, 
however,  would  seem  advisable.  In  other  words,  moisture-  and  humidity- 
proof  grids,  screens,  and  other  items  should  be  considered  mandatory  for 
tropical  installations. 

It  was  soon  learned  that  if  radic^raphic  screens  were  to  last  any  time, 
all  cassettes  must  be  unloaded  every  night  and  reloaded  in  the  morning. 
Otherwise  the  emulsion  would  stick  to  the  screens,  and  the  resulting  defects 
would  produce  artifacts.  Whenever  there  was  a  dry  day,  all  cassettes  not  in 
use  were  unloaded  and  allowed  to  dry  outside,  away  from  direct  sunlight. 

The  localizer  provided  for  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye  did  not  prove  useful 
in  this  area,  and  most  radiologists,  like  those  in  the  European  theater 
(p.  466)  and  elsewhere,  preferred  the  smaller,  simpler  Sweet  apparatus. 
Several  radiologists  had  substitutes  for  the  Sweet  apparatus  made  by  engi¬ 
neers  near  them,  and  others  secured  the  apparatus  personally  from  the 
United  States. 

Improvisations 

Radiologists  and  technicians,  whether  qualified  or  impressed  into  radio- 
logic  service,  if  they  lacked  native  ingenuity  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
become  ingenious.  Some  found,  for  instance,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  a  fluoroscopic  room  sufficiently  dark  for  daytime  work,  that  examina¬ 
tions  could  be  made  very  satisfactorily  at  night,  on  the  beach,  though  the 
brilliant  tropical  moon  was  sometimes  a  definite  disadvantage. 

It  was  found  that  satisfactory  chest  examinations  could  be  made  if  the 
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tube  was  fixed  at  a  safe,  properly  centered  position  with  a  fixed  wooden 
cassette  holder  on  the  wall.  This  was  accomplished  by  positioning  the 
patient  on  a  tnmcated  triangle. 

Men  5  feet  4  inches  stood  with  their  feet  on  the  flat  central  portion  of 
the  platform,  while  those  6  feet  and  over  stood  with  their  feet  outside  the 
device  and  spread  apart  as  necessary.  Those  in  between  these  heights  were 
positioned  on  the  inclined  ramp.  This  technique  prevented  damage  to  the 
tube,  which  could  be  locked  firmly  and  safely  only  with  the  tube  stand  at  an 
angle  of  45°  to  the  tabletop. 

An  adequate  erect  sinus  device  was  made  with  a  few  nails  and  some 
crating  material.  Several  pieces  of  stiff  wire  joined  at  the  upper  and  lower 
ends,  with  reversed  hooks  to  fit  over  the  fluoroscopic  screen,  permitted  spot 
films  to  be  made  in  the  erect  position. 

Maintenance 

Communications  among  the  farflung  U.S.  medical  installations  in  the 
South  Pacific  Area  were  quite  good,  but  supply  was  often  slow  and  unreliable 
and  service  was  very  strictly  limited.  One  might  almost  say  that  the  type 
of  medical  practice  here  reverted  to  that  of  the  frontier  days  in  the  United 
States  when  medical  attention,  such  as  it  was,  was  limited  to  armed  outposts 
or  forts.  In  those  days,  the  outposts  received  supplies  infrequently  and 
often  in  inadequate  amounts,  so  that  each  was  forced  to  function  almost  as 
an  independent  operating  unit  and  to  do  the  best  it  could  with  what  it  had. 
This  situation  generally  prevailed  in  hospital  units  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
it  put  a  specialty  such  as  radiology,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  fairly  com¬ 
plex  equipment,  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

How  inadequate  maintenance  of  X-ray  equipment  was  is  best  pointed 
up  by  the  reply  to  one  of  the  questionnaires  sent  out  in  1959  to  all  radiolo¬ 
gists  who  had  served  in  the  area.  One  of  the  respondents  simply  put  a 
question  mark  after  the  query  about  the  service  rendered  to  radiologic  equip¬ 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  not  realized  that  there  had 
been  any  service  at  all  in  the  South  Pacific.  It  had  seemed  perfectly  natu¬ 
ral  to  him  to  make  his  own  repairs,  with  the  aid  of  an  unusually  efficient 
technician  and  such  nonradiologic  help  as  he  could  secure. 

FILMS 

Processing. — Solutions  made  with  water  from  the  ordinary  Army  puri- 
fier-chlorinator  system  deteriorated  rapidly,  and  ordinaiy  filtered  water  with 
a  fungus  deterrent  added  was  preferable.  Distilled  water  was  used  when  it 
was  available,  and  rainwater  was  sometimes  used  as  a  last  resort.  A  fungus 
deterrent  placed  in  wash  tanks  overnight  partly  reduced  film  spoilage  as  well 
as  the  necessity  for  frequent  cleaning  of  the  tanks. 

Since,  as  just  indicated,  the  water  supply  was  far  from  ideal  and  often 
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contained  foreign  material,  it  was  found  best  to  use  an  adequate,  readily 
cleaned  strainer  on  the  intake  of  any  developing  or  washing  unit.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  air  in  the  line  impaired  the  function  of  the  circulator  and  refrigerator 
unit,  and  it  was  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  the  strainer  employed,  and 
possibly  in  conjunction  with  it,  there  should  be  an  adequate  air  bleeder  sys¬ 
tem,  especially  when  the  operation  was  interrupted.  Field  plumbing,  like 
many  other  field  services,  was  usually  of  the  quick,  make-do  variety  and  was 
not  governed  by  city  building  codes. 

Handling.— Space  for  storage  and  filing  of  radiographs  was  at  a  premium 
in  X-ray  sections,  and  an  acute  need  was  felt  for  some  means  of  miniature 
reproduction,  which  would  have  permitted  their  ready  transportation  for 
central  storage  in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  Radiographs  often  accompanied  the 
patients  on  their  transfer  to  other  installations,  either  in  the  South  Pacific 
or  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  (p.  340),  but  the  system  was  not  employed  rou¬ 
tinely,  and  in  some  instances  the  films  were  lost  or  mutilated. 

CLINICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  clinical  material  that  passed  through  the  X-ray  departments  in  the 
South  Pacific  Area  was  seldom  anything  but  routine.  Only  occasionally  were 
interesting  or  really  unusual  conditions  encountered. 

There  were,  however,  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  diagnosis  was 
not  clear  and  the  patient  was  transferred  before  it  could  be  made.  One 
curious  radiologist  secured  a  supply  of  penny  postcards  and  included  them, 
self-addressed,  in  the  records  of  the^  patients.  His  results  were  not  too 
good,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  some  official  system  did  not  exist  to  follow 
up  patients;  the  use  of  serial  numbers  would  have  made  such  a  procedure 
simple. 

Radiologists  in  the  South  Pacific  often  maintained  their  interest  in  cer¬ 
tain  of  these  patients  and  tried  to  follow  them  up  personally.  Years  later, 
one  of  them  was  able  to  trace  the  family  of  one  patient  he  had  seen  and  thus 
learned  his  present  status,  which  was  excellent:  This  man  had  had  a  large 
mediastinal  mass,  which,  when  it  was  removed,  proved  to  be  a  branchiogenic 
cyst,  attached  to  the  esophagus  and  not  related  to  the  respiratory  system.  If 
information  of  this  kind  could  have  been  relayed  to  radiologists  who  had 
seen  these  patients  in  the  field,  it  would  have  been  a  decided  aid  to  morale, 
particularly  if  they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  correct  diagnoses. 

As  a  result  of  wartime  secrecy,  mail  was  held  up  for  months,  and  medi¬ 
cal  journals  were  correspondingly  late  in  arrival.  This  was  imfortunate. 
Much  current  clinical  information  could  have  been  secured  by  regular  read¬ 
ing  of  the  periodical  literature.  Journal  clubs  could  also  have  been  formed 
with  profit. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  interesting  clinical  material,  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  adequate  reference  material,  almost  no  clinical  experiences  were 
recorded  for  publication  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  improvisations  mentioned. 
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ingenious  as  many  of  them  were,  were  not  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  modem, 
well-equipped  X-ray  department  and  also  went  unrecorded. 

Radiologic  examination  was  sometimes  useful  in  preventing  soldiers 
from  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  what  was  known  as  “riding  their  gall¬ 
bladders  home.”  The  dye  used  for  gallbladder  examinations  was  administered 
in  capsules  that  also  contained  barium  sulfate.  If  no  barium  was  found  in 
the  gastrointestinal  tract  the  day  after  the  dye  had  presumably  been  ingested, 
the  suspicion  seemed  warranted  that  it  was  not  a  nonfunctioning  gallbladder 
but  failure  to  ingest  the  capsule  that  explained  the  negative  results. 

THE  CONSULTANT  SYSTEM 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  there  was  no  consultant  system  in  radiol- 
ogy  in  the  South  Pacific  Area  as  there  was  in  medicine  and  surgery.  If 
anything,  there  was  more  need  of  such  a  service  in  radiology,  a  specialty 
which  depends  upon  the  operation  of  complex  equipment,  which  was  often 
provided  by  medical  officers  with  little  or  no  training  in  it,  and  which 
impinges  upon  all  other  fields  of  medicine. 

The  consultant  system,  as  other  theaters  proved,  is  also  an  excellent 
means  for  dissemination  of  information.  Such  channels  were  practically 
nonexistent  in  the  South  Pacific,  where  some  radiologists  reported  that  they 
had  scarcely  ever  moved  beyond  the  locations  in  which  their  units  were  first 
situated. 

In  any  future  radiologic  area  such  as  the  South  Pacific,  an  organization 
should  be  set  up  consisting  of  a  consultant  who  is  an  experienced  radiologist 
and  a  small  group  of  trained  assistants  who  could  be  dispatched  for  con¬ 
sultation  and  advice  to  any  area  in  which  they  might  be  needed.  Such  a 
system  would  raise  the  level  of  radiologic  practice  and  would  be  of  great 
comfort  and  assistance  to  radiologists  in  the  area,  particularly  those  with 
meager  training,  as  well  as  to  medical  officers  assigned  to  radiology  without 
any  training  at  all  in  that  specialty. 
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The  M edicomilitary  Situation 


The  duration  of  Army  medical  service  in  the  Philippines  after  the 
United  States  was  precipitated  into  World  War  II  was  brief  and  dramatic. 
When  the  Japanese  bombed  Clark  Field,  Luzon,  immediately  after  their 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  department  surgeon,  Col.  Wibb  E.  Cooper,  MC, 
and  his  staff  had  to  convert  rapidly  from  the  routine  activities  of  an  Army 
oversea  department  to  those  of  an  active  theater  of  operations.  The  story 
was  one  of  medical  service  rendered  under  extreme  difficulties.  The  with¬ 
drawal  to  Bataan  and  Corregidor  was,  it  is  true,  in  accordance  with  long- 
established  military  plans,  but  the  administration  of  medical  service  during 
the  retreat  followed  no  formal  pattern  and  was  adapted,  of  necessity,  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  rapidly  changing  military  circumstances. 

In  December  1941,  the  total  fixed  Army  medical  assets  in  the  Philippines 
were  represented  by  Sternberg  General  Hospital  in  Manila  and  five  station 
hospitals  in  other  locations.  The  wounded  could  be  cared  for  in  them  only 
until  the  move  to  Bataan  began,  in  late  December  1941.  When  the  Fort  Mills 
Station  Hospital  sustained  several  direct  hits  in  the  first  bombing  of  Cor¬ 
regidor,  also  in  late  December,  its  facilities  were  immediately  moved  to 
Malinta  Tunnel.  Early  in  April,  after  the  evacuation  from  Bataan  to  Cor¬ 
regidor  took  place,  all  medical  service  in  the  Philippines  was  concentrated 
in  this  tunnel,  with  Colonel  Cooper  in  charge.  The  patients  included  not 


^Tbe  accoont  of  radlolofy  In  Uie  Sonthweat  PacUle  Area  In  World  War  II  Uiat  appeara  In 
thla  and  the  following  chaptera  waa  made  poaalble  bj  the  generona  cooperation  of  many  of  the 
radlologlata  who  aerred  there.  When  the  preparation  of  thia  rolnme  waa  nndertaken,  12  yeara 
after  the  end  of  the  wai  they  were  naked  to  relate  their  experlencea,  and  their  cordial  reaponae 
waa  aa  encouraging  aa  their  information  waa  yalnable.  Much  of  It  did  not  exlat  In  any  official 
record. 

Becanae  In  many — indeed  moat — rcapecta  their  expcriencea  were  overlapping,  it  waa  impoaalble 
to  pnbUah  their  Indlrldnal  accounta.  Full  credit,  however,  for  the  following  material  la  due  to : 
Vernon  L.  Bolton,  M.D. ;  William  C.  Colea,  M.D. ;  Donald  B.  Fletcher,  M.D. ;  Horace  D.  Gray,  M.D. ; 
Halph  Li.  Moore,  M.D. ;  Joaeph  D.  Morton,  M.D. ;  Bmeat  B.  Newman,  M.D. ;  Sidney  Rubenfeld,  M.D. ; 
Walter  3.  Stork,  M.D.;  Frederick  W.  Van  Bnaklrk,  M.D.;  Harold  A.  Vlnaon,  M.D. ;  and  Egon  O. 
Wiaalng,  M.D. 
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only  combat  casualties  but  many  others  suffering  from  malaria,  malnutri¬ 
tion,  and  dysentery. 

Colonel  Cooper  and  his  staff  remained  in  the  tunnel  with  their  charges 
until  after  the  surrender  of  Corregidor,  on  6  May  1942.  Late  in  June,  the 
Japanese  permitted  them  to  move  from  it  to  the  renovated  Fort  Mills 
Station  Hospital.  In  early  July,  patients  and  medical  officers  were  sent  to 
Bilibid  Prison  and  the  nurses  to  Santo  Tomas  University,  Manila,  which  had 
been  converted  into  a  prison.  At  this  time,  all  semblance  of  medical  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  Philippines  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 

Radiology 

Shortly  before  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  Lt.  Col. 
Theodore  Winship,  MC,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  station  hospital  at  Fort 
William  McKinley.  He  had  had  no  training  in  radiology,  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  radiologist,  he  necessarily  assumed  those  duties  also. 

Two  days  after  the  attack  on  Clark  Field,  Colonel  Winship  wa..  made 
chief  surgeon  of  the  500-bed  hospital  at  the  Philippine  Women’s  University. 
There  his  radiologic  activities  were  limited  to  attempts  to  obtain  radiographs 
on  patients  who  needed  them  most. 

On  25  December  1941,  this  hospital  was  dismantled  and  sent  to  Camp 
Limay,  to  become  part  of  General  Hospital  No.  1,  which  had  been  set  up 
there  after  the  move  to  Bataan.  At  the  end  of  January  1942,  General  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  1  was  moved  to  Little  Baguio.  It  sustained  several  direct  hits  in 
a  bombing  attack  late  in  March  1942,  and  when  it  was  bombed  again,  on  7 
April,  its  functions  were  completely  disrupted. 

The  radiologist  at  General  Hospital  No.  1  was  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.) 
Edward  J.  Kallus,  MC,  who  had  once  served  as  radiologist  at  Sternberg 
General  Hospital.  His  section  was  located  in  one  of  the  few  wards  that  had 
a  cement  floor  and  a  corrugated  iron  roof.  The  equipment  was  an  old 
machine,  of  the  60-  to  80-kv.,  15-  to  20-ma.  type.  Patients  were  carried  into 
the  X-ray  room,  and  films  were  developed  across  the  road,  in  a  darkroom 
that  consisted  of  a  blacked-out  area,  about  6  by  8  feet,  below  the  surgicial 
building. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  GUINEA 

Even  before  the  surrender  of  Bataan,  and  later  of  Corregidor,  medical 
service  in  SWPA  (Southwest  Pacific  Area)  was  beginning  to  take  shape  in 
Australia.  It  began  with  the  appointment,  early  in  1942,  of  Col.  (later 
Brig.  Gen.)  Percy  J.  Carroll,  MC,  as  ranking  medical  officer  in  the  area,  to 
take  charge  of  Medical  Department  activities  in  USAFIA  (U.S.  Army 
Forces  in  Australia).  Colonel  Carroll  had  been  on  duty  in  the  Philippines 
when  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  occurred  and  had  been  able  to  collect 
a  group  of  patients  just  before  the  fall  of  Manila  and  evacuate  them  on  the 
small  U.S.A.H.S.  Mactcm  to  Australia. 
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On  28  February  1942,  the  4th  General  Hospital,  with  a  number  of  casual 
medical  officers  in  its  personnel,  arrived  in  Australia  and  set  up  at  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Two  evacuation  hospitals  and  several  small  station  hospitals  landed 
in  April  and  were  followed,  in  early  June,  by  a  number  of  other  station 
hospitals  and  three  affiliated  general  hospitals.  For  more  than  a  year  there¬ 
after  only  a  few  station  hospitals  and  a  few  casual  medical  officers  were 
sent  to  SWPA. 


Radiology 

Each  of  the  affiliated  hospitals  that  arrived  in  Australia  had  at  least 
one  radiologist  on  the  staflf,  and  usually  had  two  or  three.  These  hospitals, 
as  always,  demonstrated  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  affiliated  units: 
Because  their  personnel  had  worked  together,  they  functioned  better  sooner 
than  heterogeneous  officers  who  had  been  hastily  formed  into  medical  units. 
The  quality  of  care  was  always  high  in  affiliated  hospitals  in  all  sections, 
and  its  excellence  raised  the  quality  of  medical  care  throughout  the  area. 

The  station  hospitals  that  arrived  in  Australia  in  1942  had  on  their 
staffs  a  number  of  medical  officers  who  had  had  good  training  in  radiology 
as  well  as  a  number  of  others  who  had  had  some  limited  training.  Fully 
qualified  radiologists,  however,  were  always  in  short  supply  in  SWPA 
throughout  the  war.  As  late  as  26  April  1944,  there  were  only  11  medical 
officers  in  the  area  who  were  diplomates  of  the  American  Board  of  Radiology. 
Of  necessity,  these  were  assigned  to  general  hospitals,  where  they  provided 
the  foundation  for  radiology  throughout  the  area. 

Some  medical  supplies,  including  radiologic  supplies,  were  immediately 
available  in  Brisbane  from  a  U.S.  convoy  that  arrived  in  December  1941, 
and  a  medical  supply  depot  was  at  once  set  up  there.  For  some  time,  how¬ 
ever,  most  supplies  were  furnished  by  Australia.  When  supplies  began  to 
arrive  from  the  Zone  of  Interior,  and  throughout  1943,  Brisbane  received 
the  bulk  of  these  supplies  and  was  the  chief  distribution  point  for  all  parts 
of  SWPA.  Facilities  and  communications  were  far  superior  in  the  large 
ports  of  Brisbane  and  Melbourne  in  the  southeast,  where  the  Australian  pop¬ 
ulation  was  heavily  concentrated,  to  those  in  the  north  around  Darwin,  where 
both  roads  and  railroads  were  poor. 

In  the  early  months  of  1942  and  throughout  much  of  the  year,  all  the 
circumstances  conspired  to  make  the  duties  of  medical  officers  assigned  to  the 
Australian  Base  Section  unorthodox.  These  officers  had  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  personnel  of  Commonwealth  and  State  medical  agencies,  with  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Australian  medical  organizations,  and  with  local  sources  of 
medical  facilities  and  suppl.'  .s.  Medical  personnel  had  to  develop  talent  for 
diplomacy,  for  borrowing,  tor  improvisation  when  facilities  and  supplies 
were  not  available,  and  for  doing  without  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
All  of  these  skills  were  not  fully  covered,  if  indeed  they  were  mentioned,  in 
Army  field  manuals  or  training  courses. 
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The  first  station,  evacuation,  and  field  hospitals  that  arrived  in  Australia 
were  placed  in  staging  areas  along  the  eastern  shore.  Here  they  handled  the 
medical  load  for  the  troops  that  arrived  in  larger  and  larger  numbers  from 
the  Zone  of  Interior.  The  patients,  and  therefore  the  radiologic  load,  were 
of  the  sort  usually  encountered  in  civilian  life.  At  Brisbane,  for  instance,  the 
first  work  included  the  supervision  of  an  industrial  health  program  for  all 
Australians  employed  by  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  section  (Base  Section  No.  3). 
By  the  end  of  1943,  this  program  covered  about  10,000  employees,  and  the 
hospital  and  dispensary  work,  including  the  radiologic  work,  resembled  that 
of  service  commands  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Battle  casualties  did  not  begin  to  be  received  in  Australia  until  the  Buna- 
Gona  campaign  in  November  1942,  when  U.S.  and  Australian  troops  started 
over  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  in  New*  Guinea,  to  drive  the  Japanese  back 
from  around  Port  Moresby.  The  base  at  Finschhafen,  with  the  26th  Hospital 
Center  providing  most  of  the  medical  service,  supported  the  major  part  of 
the  preliminary  1944  offensive  in  New  Guinea,  while  the  base  at  Hollandia, 
with  the  28th  Hospital  Center  on  Biak  supplying  most  of  the  medical  service, 
supported  the  invasion  of  Leyte  in  October  1944. 

THE  PHILIPPINES,  1944^5 

The  development  of  medical  base  facilities  in  the  Philippines  in  1944 
and  1945  was  slower  than  the  buildup  in  New  Guinea  had  been  and  was  beset 
with  many  practical  difficulties.  Their  establishment  was  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  because  they  were  being  built  up  to  support  the  invasion  of  Japan,  as 
well  as  on  the  assumption  that  after  the  Japanese  surrender  there  would  be 
a  great  increase  in  hospital  needs.  Actually,  Japan  did  not  have  to  be 
invaded,  and  the  expected  need  for  beds  after  the  surrender  did  not  material¬ 
ize.  By  V-J  Day,  however,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  medical 
installations  in  the  Philippines.  Some  had  arrived  from  New  Guinea,  and 
a  large  number  of  general,  station,  and  field  hospitals  had  been  sent  directly 
to  the  Philippines  from  the  Mediterranean  and  European  theaters  after  the 
German  surrender  in  May  1945.  A  few  hospitals  were  moved  into  Japan 
after  the  surrender  to  care  for  occupation  troops,  but  deactivation  of  most 
units  began  promptly  in  September  1945. 

Much  of  the  ground  on  which  the  initial  U.S.  landings  were  made  in  the 
Philippines  was  extremely  swampy,  and  most  hospital  sites  were  in  swamps 
or  rice  paddies.  The  Medical  Department  had  no  effective  spokesman  on  the 
General  Staff,  and  it  therefore  had  a  low  priority  for  both  hospital  sites  and 
unloading  of  supplies.  Engineers  were  seldom  available,  and  medical  corps- 
men,  under  direction  of  medical  officers,  did  a  large  part  of  the  construction 
work. 

Hospitals  were  usually  in  tents  and  prefabricated  buildings,  the  buildings 
being  used  for  essential  facilities  and  for  wards  for  the  more  seriously  ill 
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patients.  Wooden  floors  for  tents  were  constructed  of  dunnage.  Rainfall 
in  November  1944  totaled  21  inches,  and  in  December  12  inches,  and  the  down¬ 
falls  greatly  hindered  construction  work.  Although  numerous  casualties  re¬ 
quired  definitive  care,  no  general  hospitals  were  ready  for  service  on  Leyte 
until  26  November  1944,  when  the  133d  General  Hospital  became  operational. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  three  other  general  hospitals  were  also  in  operation. 

The  return  to  the  Philippines  presented  the  medical  service  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  special  problems  involving  not  only  their  own  released  prisoners  of 
war  but  also  the  health  of  a  large  and  friendly  native  population.  A  good 
deal  of  hospitalization  had  to  be  provided  for  civilian  sick,  for  Philippine 
Army  personnel,  for  U.S.  residents  of  the  Philippines,  for  civilians  acci¬ 
dentally  injured  by  U.S.  Army  personnel,  and  for  troops  without  attached 
medical  support.  Many  of  the  Allied  prisoners  of  war  had  suffered  greatly 
during  their  captivity  and  were  in  very  poor  health,  so  that  every  possible 
means,  including  the  utilization  of  existing  Japanese  installations,  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  expedite  their  care. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

There  were  numerous  administrative  difficulties  in  SWPA.  In  both  the 
Central  Pacific  and  the  South  Pacific  Areas,  a  single  surgeon  was  in  author¬ 
ity,  with  a  fairly  complete  staff  under  his  control  and  with  clear  responsi¬ 
bility  for  area-wide  medical  service.  In  SWPA,  there  was  no  area  headquar¬ 
ters  for  some  months.  During  a  later  period,  there  was  no  surgeon  at  area 
headquarters.  The  Services  of  Supply  headquarters,  which  operated  the 
medical  supply  depots  as  well  as  the  fixed  hospitals  that  furnished  most  of 
the  sustained  medical  care,  was  larger  than  the  theater  headquarters  and  was 
located  at  some  distance  from  it.  The  number  of  Medical  Department  per¬ 
sonnel  with  sufficient  administrative  background  and  training  to  staff  both 
headquarters  was  not  large  enough  for  both,  even  if  provision  had  been  made 
for  enough  spaces,  which  had  not  been  done. 

In  SWPA,  therefore,  there  was  some  confusion  concerning  the  respective 
responsibilities  of  the  two  medical  headquarters,  and  during  most  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  SWPA  did  not  have  a  full  staff  of  consultants.  As  pointed  out  else¬ 
where,  it  had  an  acting  consultant  in  radiology  for  some  months  (p.  565)  but 
it  never  had  a  full-time  consultant  in  this  specialty. 

Hospitals  in  SWPA  functioned  according  to  the  needs  of  the  time  and 
place  of  their  location  rather  than  according  to  their  official  designation  and 
mission.  In  all  theaters  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  in  respect 
to  hospital  missions,  but  it  was  nowhere  so  frequent  and  so  extensive  as  in 
SWPA,  where  a  station  hospital  might  find  itself  functioning  as  a  general 
hospital,  a  general  hospital  as  an  evacuation  hospital,  and  an  evacuation  hos¬ 
pital  as  a  station  hospital. 
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While  not  a  great  deal  has  been  said  specifically  about  radiology  in  the 
preceding  pages,  actually,  the  provision  of  that  special  service  is  implicit  in 
everything  that  has  been  said  about  hospitals,  hospitalization,  and  the  care 
of  casualties.  Radiologic  personnel  and  equipment  were  integral  parts  of  the 
general  hospitalization  plans;  they  were  provided  for  in  the  tables  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  equipment.  There  were,  however,  no  special  plans  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  radiologic  personnel  in  SWPA,  or  for  the  maintenance  and  supply  of 
radiologic  equipment. 

Radiology  is  a  highly  complicated  and  highly  technical  specialty.  It  cuts 
across  all  branches  of  medicine  and  at  the  same  time  is  integrated  with  them. 
Even  more  in  wartime  than  in  peacetime,  the  individual  radiologist  is  called 
upon  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  desires  of  many  other  specialists,  all  of  whom, 
like  himself,  are  working  under  the  pressures  of  an  unprecedented  patient 
load  and  with  generally  inadequate  facilities. 

Radiology  in  the  Mediterranean  and  European  theaters,  like  the  entire 
operation  of  the  medical  services  there,  was  centrally  located  and  controlled. 
In  SWPA,  rhe  situation  was  different.  In  the  opinion  of  the  radiologists 
who  worked  in  this  area,  disorganization  and  confusion  reigned  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end.  Except  for  the  several  months  in  which 
Maj.  Charles  W.  Reavis,  MC,  served  as  acting  consultant  in  radiology,  there 
were  no  radiologists  to  visit  hospitals  or  to  turn  to  for  advice.  There  was 
no  higher  radiologic  echelon  to  which  to  appeal;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  radiology 
was  not  represented  at  higher  echelons.  As  a  result,  few  directives  were 
issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  inexperienced  radiologist,  whose  need  was  par¬ 
ticularly  great  because  he  was  so  often  isolated  for  long  periods  with  no 
contact  with  other  radiologists.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  channels  of 
communication  were  so  poor,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  make  his  own 
decisions.  That  the  work  was  so  well  done  is  proof  of  the  outstanding  ability 
of  the  medical  officers  who  provided  both  adequate  and  commendable  radio- 
logic  service  for  the  troops  in  SWPA. 
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The  Consultant  System 

Charles  W.  Reavis,  M.D. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

World  War  II  ended  before  any  officially  authorized  consultant  system 
in  radiology  began  to  operate  in  the  SWPA  (Southwest  Pacific  Area).  Full¬ 
time  consultants  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  neuropsychiatry  were  appointed 
during  the  war,  and  a  consultant  in  orthopedic  surgery  served  for  part  of  the 
war.  There  was  no  full-time  consultant  in  radiology  at  any  time,  and  an  act¬ 
ing  consultant,  appointed  in  September  1943,  served  for  only  a  year  before 
he  returned  to  the  mainland. 

The  confused  headquarters  situation  in  the  SWPA,  to  which  attention 
has  been  called  elsewhere  (p.  495),  also  made  for  difficulties  in  respect  to 
consultants.  At  one  time,  they  w’ere  used  only  in  SOS  (Services  of  Supply) 
headquarters.  The  first  Surgeon,  SWPA,  held  the  view  that  consultants 
belonged  in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  and  he  was  always  unwilling  for  them 
to  go  into  the  field,  where  their  services  were  greatly  needed  and  where  they 
would  have  been  far  more  useful.  For  a  considerable  time,  the  authority  of 
such  consultants  as  were  appointed  was  in  question,  and  it  was  not  always 
clear  to  whom  they  were  responsible. 

When  Col.  Maurice  C.  Pincoffs,  MC,  formerly  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  was  appointed  chief  of 
Professional  Services,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the  Far  East, 
SWPA,  in  February  1943,  considerable  improvement  resulted.  Still  further 
improvement  resulted  when  Brig.  Gen.  Guy  B.  Denit,  in  January  1944,  was 
appointed  both  Surgeon,  SWPA,  and  Surgeon,  SOS,  SWPA.  Both  Colonel 
Pincoffs  and  General  Denit  had  the  correct  concept  of  the  contributions  con¬ 
sultants  could  make  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

THE  ACTING  CONSULTANT  IN  RADIOLOGY 

In  September  1943,  Maj.  Charles  W.  Reavis,  MC  (fig.  191),  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology  to  the  Surgeon,  SOS,  SWPA. 
Major  Reavis  had  come  into  the  Southwest  Pacific  as  chief  of  the  radiologic 
service  at  the  42d  General  Hospital,  which,  at  the  time  of  this  appointment, 
was  located  in  Brisbane.  He  continued  to  serve  as  chief  of  radiology  there 
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Fkh  kk  1!M.-  Maj.  Charh's  \V.  !{«*avis.  M<’.  J'hiol'  of  Uniliolo;;.v,  4‘J<1  (!*Mioral 
llos|)ital.  and  Actin;;  Consultant  in  I{adiolo;ry,  S\VI*A.  Noto  iin|»rovis*>d  storoo- 
scopo  on  dusk  tind  idd-typo  liortt  di(*taphon«>  still  in  nso  at  this  hospital  in  1!)4|{. 


(Itiriiif;  Itis  t'liliro  tour  of  duty  as  Artinjr  ('ousulljtnt  in  Kadiolofry;  dtiriu^  his 
ahsonci's,  his  hosjtital  diitios  wore  assuniod  hy  the  other  radiolojiisls  assifrned 
to  tlie  depiirtnient. 

•Major  Keavis*  appointment  as  •Vctiiijr  ('onstiltant  in  Kadiology  continued 
more  than  a  yetir,  until  Novemher  1J)44.  Durinfx  September  and  early  Octo¬ 
ber  li>4;h  he  spent  practically  his  entire  time  on  his  considtant  duties,  as  he 
<lid  from  Novemher  11>4:$  to  .May  IJ)44.  Tlien,  until  his  return  lo  the  States 
in  Xoveinher  1044,  he  spent  from  50  lo  (»0  percent  of  his  time  on  these  duties. 

M'hen  Major  Heavis  returned  to  the  mainland,  he  was  not  replaced,  and 
no  other  consultant  in  radiolofry  was  appointed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  'Phis  was  unfortunate.  great  many  dilTiculties  wonhl  have  been 
avoided,  and  the  radiologic  service  in  this  area  coidd  have  been  much  more 
effective,  with  a  full-time  consultant.  .\s  already  mentioned,  the  work  of 
all  considtants  in  the  SM'l’A  was  complicated  hy  failure  to  provide  for  them 
in  tables  of  organization  and  by  the  peculiarly  confused  lines  of  command 
in  this  area. 

Major  Keavis'  most  important  duties  were  in  the  field.  His  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  them  was  the  letters  he  was  given  from  (Jeneral  Denit  to  Col.  Has- 
com  L.  M'ilson.  JI(\  Surgeon,  Fifth  Air  Force,  and  to  Col.  (later  Hrig.  Gen.) 
M'illiam  \.  llagins,  .Mt’,  Surgeon,  Si.xth  C.S.  .Vrmy.  In  these  letters,  both 
surgeons  were  offered  such  ratliologic  consultation  and  advice  as  Major  Keavis 
could  supply,  and  it  was  only  because  the  offei's  were  accepted  by  them  that 
he  received  permi.ssion  to  inspect  the  ra«liology  departments  of  the  various 
in- tallations  under  their  command  and  to  advise  the  departmental  personnel. 
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He  visited  all  SOS  installations  and  also  those  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  and 
Sixth  U.S.  Army,  but  his  activity  was  limited  to  advice.  He  had  no  real 
authority.  On  his  return  to  headquarters,  he  made  recommendations  to  the 
area  surgeon  through  the  chief  of  the  Professional  Services  Division. 

Major  Reavis’  own  impression  was  that  his  major  accomplishments  in 
his  tours  of  the  area  installations  were  achieved  by  personal  contact.  He  was 
distinctly  surprised,  in  studying  the  final  reports  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  chapter,  to  find  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  his  recommendations 
had  been  put  into  effect  either  by  local  action  or  by  instructions  from  head¬ 
quarters.  It  is  typical  of  the  confusion  of  so  many  of  the  activities  in  the 
SWPA  that  this  information  was  so  long  delayed.  The  explanation  is  mul¬ 
tiple:  the  number  of  headquarters  involved;  the  number  of  persons  con¬ 
cerned,  with  their  multiple  and  often  overlapping  and  conflicting  missions; 
and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  great  distances  and  the  poor  com¬ 
munications  in  the  SWPA. 

In  view  of  the  vast  distances  in  the  Pacific  and  the  quality  of  such  com¬ 
munications  as  existed,  radiologists,  like  other  medical  officers,  were  frequently 
on  their  own  responsibility.  Each  of  them  had  to  perform  according  to  his 
capabilities  in  the  special  situation  in  which  he  found  himself.  There  were 
few  regulations  for  his  guidance.  In  fact,  such  directives  as  were  received 
were  frequently  ignored  because  they  were  entirely  impractical  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  tropical  warfare,  particularly  on  isolated  islands.  All  of  these 
considerations  made  it  unfortunate  that  a  full-time  radiologic  consultant,  or 
at  least  the  base  consultants  proposed  by  the  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology 
(p.  570).  were  never  appointed. 

TOURS  OF  INSPECTION 
Policies  and  Procedures 

While  he  was  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology,  Major  Reavis,  at  one 
time  or  another,  visited  almost  every  Army  and  Air  Force  installation  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  in  which  there  was  any  X-ray  equipment.  In  early  1944, 
the  number  of  these  installations,  including  dispensaries  as  well  as  hospitals, 
was  close  to  70.  On  one  typical  trip  he  visited  2  general  hospitals,  80  station 
hospitals,  1  air  depot,  2  field  hospitals,  4  portable  hospitals,  3  evacuation 
hospitals,  and  1  station  hospital  dispensary. 

For  various  reasons,  it  was  not  practical  for  Major  Reavis  to  inspect 
personally  a  small  number  of  units  that  were  staging  or  moving  when  it 
would  have  been  convenient  to  visit  them.  Information  concerning  these 
installations  was  secured  from  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Garfield  G.  Duncan,  MC, 
Consultant  in  Medicine,  Sixth  U.S.  Army. 

The  general  plan  of  all  of  these  trips  was  the  same.  After  the  initial 
formalities  had  been  concluded,  most  of  Major  Reavis’  time  was  spent  with 
the  radiologist  and  his  associates;  or  with  those  responsible  for  radiology  if 
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a  radiologist  was  not  assigned  to  the  hospital;  and  with  the  teclinicians.  All 
of  these  personnel  were  given  every  possible  assistance  including  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  correction  of  mechanical  and  other  faults  and  deficiencies. 

After  his  inspection  of  each  installation,  Major  Reavis  wrote  a  detailed 
report  covering  X-ray  facilities;  equipment  in  possession  of  the  hospital, 
with  a  comment  on  whether  it  was  all  needed  or  whether  more  was  needed; 
professional  personnel,  with  comments  on  their  training  and  performance; 
technical  personnel,  with  similar  comments;  protection  of  personnel  against 
radiation;  the  workload;  files  and  records:  library  facilities;  and  staff  con¬ 
ferences.  Each  report  concluded  with  a  conunent  on  the  capacity  of  the 
installation,  the  quality  of  work  done  in  it,  and  such  recommendations  as 
were  indicated  concerning  equipment,  personnel,  and  other  matters.^ 

Departmental  Organization 

The  organization  of  the  X-ray  departments  which  Major  Reavis  visited 
in  his  tours  varied  widely.  In  general  hospitals,  the  department  was  usually 
well  organized,  with  a  radiologist,  one  or  more  associates  or  assistant  radiolo¬ 
gists,  and  a  sergeant  who  acted  as  chief  technician  and  supervised  several 
other  technicians.  In  these  general  hospitals,  radiology  was  a  specialty  and 
the  tables  of  organization  designated  the  radiologist  as  chief  of  his  service 
and  responsible  only  to  the  commanding  ofiBcer. 

In  some  station  hospitals  and  in  many  evacuation  and  field  hospitals,  the 
situation  was  often  very  different.  In  some  of  these  hospitals,  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  conducted  by  an  officer  whose  radiologic  duties  were  secondary  to 
his  other  duties  and  who  might  have  only  part-time  help  from  enlisted  men. 
In  some  hospitals,  there  was  no  professional  supervision  at  all ;  the  technician 
took  the  radiographs  and  the  suig^ns  or  others  who  had  requested  them 
made  their  own  interpretations. 

In  many  of  the  hospitals  just  described,  even  when  radiologists  were 
assigned  to  them,  radiology  was  considered  a  minor  specialty  and  the  radiolo¬ 
gist  was  responsible  to  the  chief  of  the  surgical  service  and  not  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer.  In  a  number  of  instances.  Major  Reavis  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  hospital,  who  almost  always  was  agree¬ 
able  to  making  the  radiologist  directly  responsible  to  him.  The  arrangement 
was  never  officially  altered,  however,  though  Major  Reavis  always  reported 
the  hospitals  in  which  it  was  in  effect  to  the  chief  of  the  Professional  Services 
Division,  Headquarters,  Surgeon,  SOS,  SWPA. 

Although  Major  Reavis  considered  it  essential  that  radiology  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  service  in  all  hospitals,  he  found  that  whether  it  was  or  was  not,  radiolo¬ 
gists  experienced  very  little  interference  in  their  duties,  administratively  or 

1  TIt«w  report!  to  the  Area  Surgeon,  which  are  on  Ble  In  The  Hlutorleal  Unit,  U.8.  Army 
Medical  Serrlce,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Wnehlngton,  D.C.,  20012,  constitute  the  most 
complete  source  of  Information  aeallable  concerning  radiology  In  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area  In 
World  War  II.  Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  the  specific  data  in  this  section  of  this  rolumc  are 
dertred  from  them. 
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professionally.  Almost  always,  the  radiologist  in  charge  organized  the 
department,  directed  its  functioning,  utilized  his  space  and  equipment  as  he 
wished,  and  made  such  improvisations  as  he  considered  necessary  to  replace 
the  items  of  equipment  that  were  not  attainable.  Such  independence  was 
highly  advantageous  if  the  radiologist  was  well  trained  and  experienced.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  put  him  in  a  highly  disadvantageous  position  if  his  train¬ 
ing  was  little  more  than  a  short  course  in  an  Army  school  or  if  he  had  had 
no  training  in  radiology  at  all. 

General  Observations 

By  the  end  of  his  first  tour  of  inspection,  Major  Beavis  had  made  a 
number  of  concrete  observations: 

1.  On  the  whole,  radiologic  sections  in  the  SWPA  were  performing  a 
valuable  service  to  the  Army  and  the  Medical  Corps.  When  the  conditions 
of  operations,  the  numerous  defects  in  the  system,  and  the  lack  of  any  organ¬ 
ized  coordination  were  considered,  the  quality  of  service  could  be  classed  as 
commendable.  There  could,  of  course,  be  no  fair  comparison  between  the 
operation  of  an  X-ray  department  in  a  forward  tropical  area  of  combat  and 
a  similar  department  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

2.  Few  medical  officers  with  radiologic  training  were  available.  The 
officers  without  training  who  were  assigned  to  the  radiologic  service  were 
putting  forth  an  earnest  effort  and  doing  a  fairly  good  job,  but  practically 
all  of  them  would  benefit  by  a  period  of  intensive  training  of  from  30  to  60 
days  in  a  general  hospital. 

3.  All  departments  inspected  had  at  least  one  good  enlisted  technician. 
These  men  were  of  great  value  in  the  proper  handling  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  and  in  the  general  functioning  of  the  department.  In  fact,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  film  interpretation,  these  technicians,  in  many  instances,  had  a  better 
basic  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  radiology  than 
did  the  nonradiologic  officers  under  whom  they  served. 

4.  The  quality  of  fluoroscopy  and  of  film  interpretation  was  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  training  of  the  medical  officers  in  the  departments  of  radiol¬ 
ogy.  Numerous  incorrect  interpretations  were  observed  (p.  587). 

5.  The  number  of  films  used  was  unduly  large.  It  probably  could  be 
reduced  considerably  by  increasing  the  ability  of  the  medical  officers  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  interpretation. 

6.  A  general  laxity  was  observed  in  the  use  of  cardboard  holders.  This 
was  an  important  matter.  Screens  were  wearing  out  rapidly,  replacement 
was  uncertain,  and  wear  and  tear  on  them  could  be  reduced  materially  if 
paper  folders  were  used. 

Even  his  preliminary  observations  convinced  the  Acting  Consultant  in 
Radiology  that  the  efficiency  of  departments  of  radiology  could  be  greatly 
increased  if  two  conditions  were  met: 
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1.  The  radiologic  services  in  the  area  must  be  better  coordinated  and 
organized. 

2.  Facilities  must  be  established  for  servicing,  maintaining,  and  repair¬ 
ing  radiologic  equipment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  the  result  of  his  observations  on  his  first  tour,  Major  Reavis  made  the 
following  recommendations  concerning  a  consultant  system  in  radiology  in  the 
SWPA : 

1.  A  system  of  base  section  or  area  consultants  should  be  inaugurated,  in 
order  “to  establish  and  maintain  a  relatively  high  standard  of  radiologic  serv¬ 
ice  technically  and  particularly  professionally.’’ 

2.  In  each  base,  there  should  be  supervision  of  all  the  X-ray  departments 
in  the  base.  The  installations  were  too  numerous  and  trained  radiologists  in 
too  short  supply  to  permit  placing  a  trained  radiologist  in  every  hospital. 
Practically  every  base  section,  however,  had  at  least  one  trained  radiologist  in 
it.  It  would  therefore  be  practical  to  assign  a  radiologist  in  each  base  as  the 
base  radiologic  consultant,  in  charge  of  all  X-ray  work  within  that  base. 
Preferably,  he  would  be  a  diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of  Radiology. 
He  should  be  responsible  for  the  quality  of  all  X-ray  work  in  the  base,  his 
report  to  the  Area  Surgeon  being  submitted  through  the  chief  radiologic  con¬ 
sultant  at  headquarters. 

3.  The  position  of  base  consultant  would  require  a  medical  officer  of  great 
diplomacy.  It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  deal  with  the  base  surgeon,  the 
commanding  officers  of  all  hospitals  in  the  base,  all  radiologic  officers  in  the 
base  and  all  medical  officers  doing  radiologic  work,  and  various  members  of 
the  staflfs  of  all  hospitals.  He  w'ould  also  require  the  cooperation  of  all  those 
listed,  to  better  the  general  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

4.  The  base  consultant  should  visit  each  X-ray  department  in  the  base  at 
least  once  a  week.  His  visits  should  be  more  frequent  if  there  was  greater 
need  for  his  services  in  any  particular  installation.  He  should  supervise  the 
functioning  of  X-ray  sections,  read  all  difficult  films,  and  do  the  fluoroscopy  in 
the  institutions  in  which  there  were  no  trained  radiologists. 

5.  The  base  consultant  should  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  larger  hospitals  in 
the  base,  out  of  which  he  would  operate  as  chief  radiologist  for  the  entire  base. 
In  other  words,  he  should  conduct  his  operations  by  the  principle  used  in  large 
civilian  practices,  by  which  one  physician  is  in  cjiarge  of  the  X-ray  depart¬ 
ments  in  several  hospitals  and  supervises  the  work  in  all  of  them,  though  each 
department  has  its  own  radiologist. 

6.  It  would  be  desirable  for  the  base  radiologist  to  be  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  equipment.  He  should  also  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
service  groups  to  be  established  to  solve  other  pressing  problems  of  equipment 
(p.  625). 

7.  The  base  consultant  should  be  responsible  for  the  establishment  and 
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maintenance  of  one  or  more  X-ray  units  for  radiation  therapy.  These  units 
should  be  set  up  at  whatever  hospital  or  hospitals  he  thought  best,  but  they 
should  be  used  only  for  therapy  and  he  should  supervise  all  treatments. 

Major  Reavis  listed  the  names  and  present  locations  of  the  radiologists  in 
the  SWPA  whom  he  considered  qualified  for  appointment  to  specific  bases. 
He  emphasized  in  his  report  that  he  considered  some  such  system  as  he  had 
proposed  not  only  practical  and  desirable  but  absolutely  essential. 

The  system  proposed  was  never  put  into  effect  or  even  officially  mentioned, 
and  no  base  consultants  in  radiology  were  ever  officially  appointed.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  however,  a  completely  unofficial  but  highly  practical 
system  evolved  on  a  personal  basis :  Radiologic  officers  in  the  bases,  with  little 
or  no  training  in  this  specialty,  made  contact  with  more  experienced  radiolo¬ 
gists  nearby,  who  helped  them  in  the  solution  of  their  problems.  In  his  tours. 
Major  Reavis  frequently  found  this  situation  in  effect.  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.) 
Dan  Tucker,  MC,  of  the  9th  General  Hospital,  for  instance,  helped  to  set  up 
X-ray  departments  in  several  station  hospitals,  including  one  on  Goodenough 
Island  and  one  in  Hollandia.  He  helped  the  Navy  with  installations  on  Owi 
Island  in  New  Guinea  and  on  Biak,  where  he  also  helped  install  X-ray  equip¬ 
ment  in  an  Australian  field  hospital.  The  radiologist  of  the  4th  General 
Hospital,  similarly,  provided  technical  aid  and  consultation  for  a  number  of 
adjacent  hospitals  on  Luzon.  In  these  and  other  instances,  howev’er,  it  was  the 
initiative  of  individuals  and  not  official  action  that  provided  good  X-ray  serv¬ 
ice  under  extremely  adverse  conditions. 

PREPARATION  OF  TECHNICAL  MEMORANDUMS 

One  of  Major  Reavis’  early  clinical  observations  was  that  backache  was 
an  extremely  common  complaint  among  troops  in  the  SWPA  (p.  696).  Many 
patients  were  received  at  the  42d  General  Hospital  with  this  complaint,  and 
the  diagnosis  of  spondylolisthesis  was  notably  confused  and  unsatisfactory. 
With  this  background,  he  paid  special  attention  on  his  tours  to  spinal  radiol¬ 
ogy,  and  his  more  detailed  observations  confirmed  those  he  had  made  earlier. 

To  clarify  the  clinical  confusion.  Major  Reavis  prepared  a  technical 
memorandum  dealing  with  spondylolisthesis  (p.  669)  and  submitted  it  to  the 
Surgeon,  through  the  chief  of  the  Professional  Services  Division,  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  radiologic  services  of  the  various  hospitals.  Similar  memorandums 
were  prepared  on  duodenal  ulcers,  fractures  of  the  skull,  fractures  of  the 
ankle,  wounds  and  lesions  of  the  chest,  and  a  number  of  other  conditions. 

Whether  these  memorandums  were  universally  distributed  is  not  known. 
In  view  of  the  great  distances  and  poor  communications,  it  is  highly  doubtful 
that  all  installations  in  the  area  received  everything  that  came  from  a  single 
headquarters. 
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LIAISON 

As  in  other  theaters,  liaison  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Acting  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Radiology,  and  he  interested  himself  in  it  and  fosteretl  it  during  his 
period  of  service. 

Other  Services 

His  relations  with  the  Navy  were  generally  cordial,  as  were  those  of  other 
radiologists.  When  the  17th  Station  Hospital  was  in  the  .Milne  Bay  area, 
where  there  was  a  heavy  concentration  of  Navy  personnel,  all  necessary  care, 
including  radiologic  care,  was  provided  for  them  at  this  hospital.  Similar 
situations  occurred  in  other  locations.  Navy  Seabees  were  always  helpful  in 
construction  work  and  repairs  when  logistics  made  their  cooperation  practical. 

Australian  Services 

There  was  no  formal  radiologic  liaison  with  Australian  medical  officers, 
but  contacts  were  established  with  the  Australian  radiologists  and  were  main- 
taineil  on  a  cordial  personal  basis. 

There  were  numerous  illustrations  of  these  relations.  One  U.S.  Army 
hospital,  for  instance,  used  Australian  equipment  while  it  was  in  Australia. 
'Fhe  radiologist  was  also  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  radiation  physicist 
from  the  L^niversity  of  Melbourne  to  calibrate  his  machine  for  therapy.  In 
reverse,  Australian  radiologists  were  in  very  short  supply  and  films  from  their 
hospitals  were  frequently  read  in  U.S.  Army  hospitals  (p.  649).  They  recipro¬ 
cated  by  obtaining  books  and  other  items  for  U.S.  hospitals.  The  4th  General 
Hospital,  while  it  was  set  up  in  Melbourne,  had  excellent  liaison  with  the 
Kelly  Radium  Institute. 

MTiile  tJie  118th  General  Hospital,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  affiliated 
unit,  was  set  up  near  Sydney,  it  operated  in  two  sections,  one  of  which  utilized 
space  in  the  Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital.  The  X-ray  department  of  the 
U.S.  hospital  had  the  exclusive  use  of  a  certain  amount  of  space  in  the  main 
X-ray  department  of  the  Australian  hospital.  U.S.  equipment  was  installed  in 
this  space,  and  a  time  schedule  was  arranged  to  permit  the  facilities  to  be  used 
'y  both  U.S.  and  Australian  medical  officers  without  complications.  When 
complicated  studies  were  required  or  when  X-ray  therapy  had  to  be  given, 
U.S.  patients  had  to  be  sent  by  ambulance  from  the  other  section  of  the  118th 
General  Hospital,  which  was  then  utilizing  part  of  the  Hydro  Majestic  Hotel 
at  Medlow  Bath  to  the  Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital  near  Sydney.  A  round 
trip  of  140  miles  was  involved.  In  May  1943,  the  two  sections  of  the  118th 
General  Hospital  were  combined  in  newly  constructed  buildings  at  Herne  Bay. 

While  Major  Reavis  was  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology,  SWPA,  he  had 
most  rewarding  contacts  with  Dr.  A.  G.  S.  Cooper,  Director  of  the  Queensland 
Radium  Institute,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  radiology  service  at  the 
Brisbane  General  Hospital  (fig.  192).  This  was  the  largest  general  hospital 
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FioTntE  192. — Gapt.  Joseph  L.  Morton, 
MC,  radiologist  at  the  4th  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  Dr.  A.  G.  S.  Cooper,  Director  of 
Radiology,  Brisbane  General  Hospital. 


south  of  the  Equator,  and  from  the  radiologic  standpoint,  it  was  excellently 
equipped  and  staffed.  Consultations  on  interesting  cases  were  held  with  Dr. 
Cooper,  as  well  as  with  the  radiologist  at  the  Greenslopes  Australian  Army 
General  Hospital  in  Brisbane. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  Dr.  Cooper  wrote  Major  Reavis  as  follows: 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  and  I  will  always  remember  the  wonderful  clinical  meet¬ 
ings  that  were  put  on  at  both  your  naval  and  army  hospital  establishments,  mostly  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  Clinical  material  was  so  ably  presented  by  your  medical  officers,  and 
then  again  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  there  was  often  a  repast  including  all  the  items 
which  were  in  short  supply  in  our  rationed  households! 

On  my  own  side,  I  was  a  Radiologist  in  New  Zealand  when  the  war  broke  out  and 
wrote  to  Sydney,  my  home  city,  volunteering  for  active  service  as  a  M.O.  The  Army 
authorities  advised  me  to  come  to  the  Brisbane  Hospital  post,  from  where  I  could  be 
enlisted  at  a  few  days’  notice.  If  I  recall  correctly,  the  first  diagnostic  X-ray  unit  sent 
out  with  American  forces  was  lost  with  shipwreck  close  to  Brisbane  and  for  some 
months  I  was  helping  out  your  units  which  were  first  to  arrive  in  that  direction.  You 
will  remember  when  therapy  was  first  brought  here.  I  do  not  think  it  was  until  early 
1943  and  in  the  intervening  periods  I  carried  out  all  the  therapy  required  for  your 
forces  in  the  South  Pacific  Area.  I  had  many  contacts,  including  one  with  Major  Paul 
McDaniel,  formerly  Physics  Professor  in  Alabama,  and  be  arranged  supplies  of  radio¬ 
active  phosphorus  from  Lawrence  in  Berkeley  during  1944,  during  a  time  when  I  think 
there  was  no  P-32  used  in  the  rest  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Other  Allies 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1944,  personnel  of  the  27th  General  Hospital  assisted 
in  planning  the  X-ray  department  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Hospital, 
Kotanica,  and  also  instructed  nurses  in  X-ray  technique. 

Extremely  cordial  relations  were  established  with  the  Philippine  Army 
Medical  Department,  as  well  as  with  civilian  physicians,  once  contacts  were 
made  after  the  islands  had  been  reoccupied. 
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MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Some  liospitals,  particularly  affiliated  units,  had  journal  clubs  and  study 
clubs  in  which  the  whole  staff  participated.  At  the  42d  General  Hospital,  the 
X-ray  department  held  weekly  conferences  at  which  interesting  cases  were 
presentetl  and  which  were  followed  by  wai*d  rounds  for  bedside  discussions. 
This  hospital  also  had  monthly  statf  meetings  and  a  number  of  medical 
symposia,  which  were  fre<|uently  attended  by  Australian  physicians.  On  all 
his  hospital  visits.  Major  Keavis  made  it  a  point  to  encourage  such  meetings 
and  conferences. 

Several  interhospital  societies  were  formed,  including  the  Island  Radio¬ 
logical  Society  and  the  Manila  Roentgen-Ray  Society. 

These  activities  w’ere  well  worth  while,  but  it  should  be  noted  agaiti  that 
they  were  all  the  result  of  individual  initiative.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  a 
consultant  system  in  radiology  during  the  entire  war,  as  well  as  of  a  planned 
radiologic  organization,  it  was  scarcely  surprising  that  there  was  no  official 
sponsorehip  of  any  sort  of  meetings,  in  spite  of  their  proved  value  for  training 
and  other  purposes  in  other  theaters  of  operations. 

MEDICAL  LITERATURE 

The  supply  of  medical  literature  was  inadequate  and  erratic,  which  was 
unfortunate.  It  was  neetled  for  training  purposes,  and  it  would  have  done 
much  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  periods  without  professional  occupation. 

Mo.st  units  that  came  over  early  in  the  war  had  no  library  facilities  at  all. 
A  few  of  the  larger  general  hospitals,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller  units, 
later  secured  te.xts  by  issue  from  medical  supply  or  by  purchase  in  Australia. 
Major  Reavis  noted  on  his  toui*s  that  while  one  hospital  might  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  supply  of  books,  another  would  not  have  even  those  that  could  be  secured 
by  general  issue.  Their  possession,  again,  was  a  matter  of  individual  initiative, 
or  lack  thereof. 

A  number  of  units,  though  by  no  means  all,  had  War  Department  Tech¬ 
nical  Manual  8-275,  the  technical  manual  dealing  with  X-ray  technique  (/). 
Major  Reavis  recommended  that  copies  be  issued  at  once  to  all  installations 
that  did  not  possess  them. 

Almost  none  of  the  hospitals  had  any  texts  on  radiology  except  for  the 
handbook  that  was  packed  with  each  field  X-ray  unit.  Major  Reavis  recom¬ 
mended  that  copies  of  Sante's  manual  (2)  Ije  iasued  to  all  hospitals,  and  that 
all  X-ray  departments  secure  such  other  radiologic  texts  on  technique  and 
interpretation  as  covild  be  procured  through  normal  supply  channels.  This 
was  the  only  feasible  method;  there  were  no  medical  bookstores  in  the  jungle 
and  very  few  in  the  whole  SWPA. 

As  time  passed,  many  hospitals  l)egan  to  receive  medical  journals  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  a  number  built  up  reasonably  satisfactory  libraries,  particu¬ 
larly  in  resiject  to  periodicals. 
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This  is  what  we  find  in 
the  darkroom 


Figure  193. — Insect  and  animal  life  encountered  in  SWPA.  A.  Type  of 
insect  found  not  jnly  in  darkrooms  but  in  other  a  .as  about  camp. 


Many  medical  officers  procured  their  boo’.s  and  journals  personally.  Maj. 
Joseph  L.  Morton,  MC,  for  instance,  by  *h;  liine  he  reached  Milne  Bay,  had 
several  foot  lockers  of  books  and  periodicals,  some  sent  to  him  from  the  United 
States  and  some  purchased  i  J^ustralia.  With  this  supply,  he  was  able  to  set 
up  a  libraty  of  sorts  for  the  w’  .de  hospital. 

Books  did  not  hold  up  well  in  the  Tropics.  They  soon  became  moldy,  and 
the  musty  odor  of  the  texts  he  used  in  the  SWPA,  Major  Morton  wrote,  still 
lingers  about  them  ”  .j  years  aft;  r  the  war. 

'  »  ^NMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

There  was,  of  course^  nothing  to  be  done  about  the  environment  in  which 
radiologi.sts  w  ked  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  but  it  was  a  factor  that  the 
Acting  Con.sultant  in  Radiology  constantly  had  to  bear  in  mind  as  he  moved 
from  installation  to  installation.  It  explained  some  poor  radiography,  and  it 
also  explained  some  personality  difficulties.  Among  its  components  were  the 
climate;  the  plague  of  insects  and  snakes  (fig.  193) ;  the  risks  of  contact  with 
the  diseases  of  the  natives  and  the  un.sanitary  environment  in  which  so  many 
of  them  lived;  and  the  p.sychologic  considerations  inherent  in  the  factors  just 
mentioned  and  in  the  whole  way  of  life  in  wartime,  including  the  sheer  bore¬ 
dom  of  the  hours  that  were  not  occupied  with  work. 
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l-'Kii  KK  H»:{.  < ’iiiitiinuMl.  U.  l?oji  foiistrii'lor  kilh'il  at 

nist  (i«‘inTal  iluspital  in  Milni*  15ay. 


CliiiKite 

I  lie  (‘Mi  iMiif  lu“:U  and  \  «'!  v  liunii<lity  i  liai  :n  ti*i  ist  Ir  of  olln'r  pai  ls  of 

till'  racilic  Oi'caii  arnas  wore  also  pivsniil,  oflnn  in  an  I'vnn  ^ri'atni’  dnirivi'.  in 
llic  Soiiiliwi’sl  I’acilic.  riin  coinldnal  ion  was  pltysirally  di'inlitat  injx.  and.  as 
pointfd  out  in  dniail  in  several  plaees  in  I  his  section,  il  made  for  numerous 
meelianical  dillienllies  in  (lie  operation  of  an  X  lay  department. 

In  the  oinnion  of  e\ery  radiolojihsi  who  worked  in  the  his  own 

particular  location  was  liie  most  lain  >at mated  area  in  the  world.  In  some 
phnes,  the  rainfall  amounted  to  •■’><•<>  inches  [ler  year.  In  some,  it  rained  as 
much  a>  II  to  17  inches  in  ‘21  hours.  The  cliaracterisl  ic  pattern  was  sudden, 
torrential  downpour.',  lastimr  from  10  minutes  to  .as  many  hours,  and  h-avin*: 
in  their  wake  thick.  adhesi\e  mud.  Floorin;;  was  nsnally  available  only  for 
the  suriric.al.  \  ray.  and  siijtidy  tents  and  for  (he  wards  with  the  most  seriously 
il!  cji'iialiies.  .Mnd  was  tracked  into  the  tents,  and  the  llooriny  ami  jxronnd 
ills  ide  were  sometimes  as  muddy  and  soi^^y  us  the  ground  outside.  Wlu'ii  the 
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rain  was  particularly  heavy,  a  fine  mist  seeped  through  the  roofs  of  the  tents, 
and  men  learned  to  sleep  with  their  bedding  rolls  over  their  heads,  to  avoid 
the  nerve-wracking  experience  of  having  water  drip  on  them  all  night. 
Among  the  troops,  any  brief  respite  from  the  heavy  downpours  came  to  be 
known  as  the  dry  season. 

The  incessant  rain  had  the  same  deleterious  effect  upon  morale  as  it  had 
upon  clothing  and  equipment.  When  it  was  combined  with  daily  tempera¬ 
tures  of  90°  to  100°  F.  and  higher,  it  introduced  psychologic  as  well  as  physi¬ 
cal  problems. 

Insects  and  Other  Animals 

Mosquitoes,  flies,  and  other  insects  were  a  constant  nuisance,  and  worse,  in 
New  Guinea,  the  Philippines,  and  other  islands  of  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
Snakes  were  also  often  encountered.  Wire  screening  was  always  in  short 
supply,  and  what  was  available  had  to  be  used  in  the  mess  tents  and  other 
essential  areas.  Only  a  few  units  were  able  to  obtain  sufficient  screening  to 
protect  all  the  open  areas  of  their  X-ray  sections.  The  use  of  mosquito  netting 
at  night  was  obligatory.  In  some  areas  of  New  Guinea,  the  flapping  of  large 
fruit  bats  against  the  netting  could  be  heard  all  night.  In  the  morning, 
scorpions  and  colonies  of  ants  had  to  be  dumped  out  of  one’s  shoes. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  of  war  released  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Japan 
were  infested  with  fleas,  which  were  the  size  of  a  matchhead  (about  3  mm.) 
and  which  jumped  with  a  recoil  animal  fleas  do  not  equal.  They  were  readily 
eliminated  with  DDT  dust  guns. 

Psychologic  Considerations 

Since  most  hospital  units  spent  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  staging, 
and  since  the  workload,  even  in  combat  areas,  was  often  extremely  unequal, 
radiologists,  like  other  medical  officers,  often  found  themselves  with  time  on 
their  hands.  What  to  do  with  it  was  a  problem,  and  boredom  was  a  terrific 
psychologic  factor.  The  recreational  facilities  supplied  were,  naturally, 
limited.  Most  groups  had  access  to  areas  cleared  from  the  jungle  for  softball 
and  other  sports,  and  moving  pictures  were  shown  regularly,  but  the  simple, 
normal  recreations  of  civilian  life  were  completely  impractical.  The  situation 
affected  morale,  and  poor  morale  affected  performance. 

To  understand  the  situation  in  New  Guinea,  for  instance,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  next  to  Greenland,  it  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world  and 
that,  even  in  1965,  there  are  many  areas  that  have  never  been  explored  by 
white  men.  Theoretically,  a  stroll  through  the  woods  would  have  been 
pleasant.  Practically,  it  was  not  feasible.  Large  green  pythons  and  other 
poisonous  snakes  inhabited  the  jungle,  together  with  the  giant  lizards  so 
common  in  New  Guinea.  One  radiologist  still  remembers  how,  on  a  moonlit 
night,  he  entered  the  officers’  quarters  and  encountered  a  4-foot  iguana. 
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There  was  another  reason  for  not  straying  far  from  the  compound,  even 
when  it  was  not  specifically  forbidden :  An  area  might  be  secured  technically, 
but  Japanese  might  still  be  close  by.  They  were  a  tenacious  foe,  who  did  not 
believe  in  surrender.  They  would  hide  out  in  caves  and  forage  for  food,  and 
it  was  well  not  to  chance  an  encounter  with  them. 

The  proximity  of  the  sea  did  not  provide  much  recreation,  for  it  too  had 
its  dangers.  The  coral  that  abounds  along  the  shores  of  South  Pacific  islands 
is  sharp  and  cuts  like  a  razor.  Sharks  in  these  waters  are  unusually  ferocious, 
and  they  congregated  in  waters  in  which  refuse  was  dumped  from  ships. 
Swimming  was  therefore  not  a  safe  sport. 

It  was  thus  the  business  of  medical  officers  to  provide  their  own  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  they  tried  all  sorts  of  things  to  till  up  their  spare  time.  One  group 
occupied  themselves  for  many  days  grinding  lenses  for  telescopic  systems 
to  study  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  particularly  fascinating  hobby  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  where  the  Southern  Cross  could  be  beautifully  demonstrated  in 
these  skies.  Photography  had  possibilities,  but  they  were  necessarily  limited. 
Films  had  to  be  sent  from  the  United  States  unless  one  could  obtain  them  from 
the  Signal  Corps.  In  addition,  films  developed  in  X-ray  solution  were  often 
disappointing.  Nonetheless,  when  material  could  be  procured,  many  radiolo¬ 
gists  cultivated  this  hobby.  Bridge,  poker,  and  other  games  also  helped  to 
pass  the  time. 

Finding  occupation  was  especially  hard  for  the  radiologists  assigned  to 
isolated  hospitals  in  which  a  radiologic  service  had  to  be  provided  but  in 
which  there  was  really  very  little  work.  In  view  of  the  circumstances,  it  is 
surprising  that  in  these  hospitals,  as  in  others,  personality  clashes  were  as 
infrequent  as  they  were. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSONNEL 

In  all  of  his  visits  to  medical  installations  in  the  SWPA,  Major  Reavis 
investigated  in  detail  the  measures  taken  for  the  protection  of  personnel.  In 
his  final  report  to  the  Area  Surgeon,  through  the  chief  of  the  Professional 
Services  Division,  he  stated  that  these  measures  were  generally  inadequate, 
though  in  most  hospitals,  particularly  those  in  which  there  were  trained 
radiologic  personnel,  many  improvisations  indicated  the  natural  aptitude  of 
men  for  doing  the  best  they  could  with  what  they  had  available.  In  the 
numerous  installations  in  which  departments  were  set  up  in  tents,  protection 
was  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  improvisation. 

The  need  for  protection  against  radiation  varied  according  to  the  volume 
of  diagnostic  work,  the  number  of  fluoroscopies,  and  the  amount  of  therapy 
given.  The  need  for  protection  in  small  X-ray  sections  was  not  at  all  com¬ 
parable  to  the  need  in  large,  active  hospitals,  in  which  50  to  100  diagnostic 
examinations  were  made  daily,  or  in  hospitals  in  which  radiation  therapy  was 
administered.  In  these  larger  units,  however,  a  trained  radiologist  was  usually 
in  charge,  and  he  improvised  w'hatever  protection  he  thought  was  necessary. 
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It  was  in  the  small  units,  in  which  the  load  was  less  sustained,  that  the  need 
for  protection  was  most  urgent  and  was  not  always  forthcoming. 

Conventional  Protection 

Major  Keavis  recommended  immediately  that  sheet  lead  be  supplied  to  all 
installations  in  which  X-ray  units  were  used,  diagnostically  or  therapeutically, 
and  that,  whenever  possible,  all  walls  behind  which  personnel  worked  should 
be  covered  with  sheet  lead  of  1-mm.  thickness  for  a  height  of  8  feet.  He  also 
recommended  that  sheet  lead  of  the  same  thickness  be  furnished  to  line  the 
walls  of  rooms  in  which  personnel  were  in  constant  attendance  on  X-ray 
units.  It  was  almost  the  end  of  the  war  before  material  was  provided  for  this 
provision  to  be  carried  out. 

A  few  hospitals  that  came  into  the  Pacific  early  in  the  war  had  sheet  lead 
in  their  equipment  (fig.  194).  Later  in  the  war,  just  before  the  Japanese 
surrender,  this  item  was  received  in  such  quantities  that  most  units  were  able 
to  obtain  it,  but  this  was  the  old  story  of  locking  the  barn  door  too  late.* 

Units  that  had  sheet  lead  generally  used  it  wisely;  that  is,  if  quantities 
were  limited,  they  first  of  all  made  shields  for  their  technicians  to  stand 
behind  during  exposures. 

Until  sheet  lead  could  be  obtained,  other  materials  were  used.  Sheet  tin 
used  for  roofing  provided  considerable  protection  and  a  number  of  hospitals 
employed  it.  The  80th  General  Hospital,  having  no  lead,  used  10  thicknesses 
of  sheet  tin  in  front  of  the  control  room  panel  and  around  the  X-ray  machinea 
Later,  this  unit  obtained  enough  sheet  lead  0.5  mm.  thick  to  line  a  single  X-ray 
room. 

Sand  was  used  in  various  ways.  Some  hospitals  employed  sandbags.  In 
the  Philippines,  Maj.  Morton  Helper,  MC,  found  that  excellent  protection 
could  be  obtained  by  filling  with  sand  tins  that  had  contained  developing 
powder  and  stacking  them  on  top  of  each  other  until  a  protective  wall  of  the 
desired  height  and  width  had  been  built.  A  second  thickness  of  cans,  stag¬ 
gered  to  cover  the  holes  in  the  first  thickness,  was  then  added.  A  sturdy 
wooden  retaining  frame  was  erected  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  rows  of 

>  Major  Morton  recalled  an  amusing  experience  In  connection  with  the  procurement  of  lead 
sheeting.  When  he  was  assigned  to  the  4th  General  Hospital  in  TownsTllle,  Australia,  it  was  at 
first  almost  impossible  to  secure  it  in  sufficient  protective  amounts.  Sometime  later,  after  enough 
had  been  received  for  proper  protection,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  supply  officer  asking  how  much 
lead  sheeting  he  wished.  Since  the  department  already  had  ail  it  needed.  Major  Morton  did  not 
reply.  Within  a  few  days  he  received  another,  similar  letter,  this  time  with  the  red  border  that 
Indicated  that  an  immediate  reply  was  required. 

It  was  not  until  some  months  later  that  the  explanation  was  forthcoming :  A  certain  radiolo¬ 
gist  in  a  dispensary  in  Brisbane,  unable  to  get  the  lead  be  needed  by  requisition,  decided,  since 
the  base  section  commander's  office  was  immediately  over  the  X-ray  department  and  his  desk  and 
chair  were  immediately  over  the  X-ray  unit,  that  it  would  be  only  proper  to  check  into  bis  safety. 
He  therefore  attached  an  X-ray  film  to  the  under  side  of  the  chair  and  found,  when  he  removed  it, 
that  it  was  completely  black.  Thereafter,  so  the  story  went,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  securing 
lead  for  any  installation  in  this  base.  In  fact,  the  base  section  commander  became  rather  a  nui¬ 
sance  about  it 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  of  course,  about  how  many  below-upward  shots  had 
been  needed  to  produce  so  much  X-ray  scatter  on  the  day  the  test  was  made. 
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Figure  — Unrolling  shwt  lead  to  lie  us»h1  for  walls  of  X-ray  depart¬ 

ment  of  lOoth  General  Hospital  at  Gatton,  Australia,  January  1943. 


cans.  DiscardiHl  niclal  eaiis  of  this  size  or  any  oilier  eonhl  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  bill  the  uniform  size  and  slraijihl  sides  of  the  jiowder  cans  made,  them 
part  ieularly  eonvenienl . 

At  the  9th  (leneral  I Ios[)ital,  Major  Tucker  and  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Arthur 
J.  Tillin^hast,  M(',  al.so  used  sand,  but  in  a  ditferent  manner  (■/)  :  ('lean,  dry 
sand  from  the  beach  was  packetl  between  tbe  wall  of  the  buildiiif;  and  a 
retainin*!  framework  to  a  heijiht  of  “(o  feet.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the 
sand  made  it  necessary  to  use  very  stroiijr  retaining  partitions,  which  were 
constructed  of  studs  cut  from  ship’s  dunnage,  interlocked  with  jiackin^  box 
wire  and  covered  with  buildinjr  paper,  wire  nettinjr.  and  juvssed  wood  (fifr. 
ID")).  The  retainers  were  spaced  1(1  inches  apart,  so  that  there  were  5>  inches 
of  sand  at  the  studs  and  10  inches  in  the  intervening  spaces.  Subseipient 
direct  e.xposure  tests  and  tilm  tests  on  technicians  indicated  that  protection 
was  entirely  adeipiate. 

Sufficient  load  was  available  at  this  hospital  to  place  a  shield  3i/;>  by  7 
feet  in  each  radiographic  room  and  to  construct  lead-backed  doors  for  this 
room  and  the  fluoroscopic  room,  so  luing  that  the  sanded  walls  overlapped 
the  lead. 

Other  Precautions 

Trained  radiologists,  as  well  as  a  number  of  untrained  men,  put  into 
practice  tbe  inverse  square  law,  that  intensity  of  radiation  is  inversely  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  square  of  distance.  In  other  words,  they  simply  utilized  dis¬ 
tance  as  a  means  of  protection  from  radiation.  In-  lengthening  the  cord  of  the 
exposure  timer. 

Protective  gloves  and  lead  aprons  were  provided,  but  they  deteriorate*! 
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Fiovke  196. — Construction  of  protective  walls  In 
X-ray  department,  9th  General  Hospital,  SWPA'  (5) : 
pressed  wood  (a),  wire  netting  (b),  two  layers  of 
building  paper  (c),  1-  by  2-incb  plates  (d),  1-  by 
2-lnch  studs  (e),  reinforcing  wire  (f),  and  10  inches 
by  7H  feet  sand  (g).  Cutaway  view  shows  compo¬ 
nents  of  protection. 


rapidly  in  the  extreme  heat  and  humidity,  and  they  were  frequently  not  used 
because  they  were  heavy  and  hot.  As  a  compromise,  the  lead  aprons  were  laid 
across  chairs  and  the  technicians  stood  behind  them. 

X-ray  departments  were  most  efficiently  operated  when  technicians  were 
assigned  to  them  on  a  permanent  basis.  Major  Beavis  therefore  discouraged 
the  plan  used  in  some  hospitals,  for  protective  reasons,  of  keeping  technicians 
in  the  department  for  2  or  3  months  and  then  assigning  them  to  other  work 
for  the  next  2  or  3  months.  On  the  other  hand,  each  man  was  given  as  much 
time  off  as  was  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
department.  In  one  properly  run  department,  only  real  emergencies  were 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  90- minute  lunch  period  (which  also  had  the 
advantage  of  permitting  ventilation  of  the  fluoroscopic  and  processing  rooms 
and  cooling  off  of  equipment) .  Even  when  the  workload  was  greatest,  every 
endeavor  was  made  to  keep  duty  hours  for  the  technicians  at  40  per  week 
and  to  reduce  them  to  35  whenever  this  was  possible.  It  was  also  the  policy 
in  most  hospitals  to  rotate  technicians  for  night  emergency  duty. 
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Monitoring 

Monitoring  of  personnel  was  generally  given  very  little  consideration  in 
the  SWPA,  especially  in  departments  directed  by  medical  officers  with  little 
or  no  training  in  this  specialty.  Major  Reavis  recommended  to  the  Area 
Surgeon,  through  channels,  that  a  memorandum  be  issued  directing  that  all 
X-ray  personnel  have  red  and  white  blood  cell  counts  and  hemoglobin  deter¬ 
minations  every  month  and  that  any  abnormality  in  the  white  blood  cell  count, 
whether  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  number,  should  be  considered  an  indi¬ 
cation  for  a  differential  count. 

In  a  number  of  hospitals.  X-ray  personnel  routinely  wore  dental  films 
with  a  paper  clip  or  lead  marker  attached.  These  films  were  checked  periodic¬ 
ally  to  determine  the  degree  of  exposure. 

At  the  80th  General  Hospital,  in  which  roofing  materials  were  used  for 
protection,  complete  blood  studies  were  performed  on  all  personnel  on  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  Either  protection  was  not  entirely  ade¬ 
quate  or  some  technicians  were  careless,  for  on  two  occasions,  because  of 
lowered  red  blood  cell  counts  and  lowered  hemoglobin  values,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  a  week’s  rest  from  departmental  duties  for  certain  men.  The 
load  at  this  hospital  was  about  1,250  examinations  per  month,  with  an 
average  of  3  exposures  per  examination.  Daily  fluoroscopic  examinations 
consisted  of  four  gastrointestinal  series  and  two  barium  enemas. 

It  was  Major  Reavis’  considered  opinion  that  no  one  in  the  SWPA 
received  an  excess  dosage  of  radiation  from  either  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
work  with  X-rays.  This  was  true  of  both  professional  and  technical  person¬ 
nel.  One  medical  officer  was  rumored  to  have  suffered  from  overexposure  of 
his  fingers  during  fluoroscopy.  Major  Reavis  had  cautioned  all  radiologists 
that  fluoroscopic  examinations  should  be  limited  to  the  gastrointestinal  tract. 
Foreign  body  localization  could  be  done  more  accurately  by  radiography,  and 
fractures  should  not  be  set  under  the  fluoroscope. 

A  higher  incidence  of  skin  infections  was  observ’ed  in  X-ray  personnel 
than  in  the  hospital  detachments  generally.  This  was  attributed  to  the  time 
spent  in  the  hot,  humid  atmosphere  of  the  darkroom.  The  incidence  was 
considerably  reduced  whenever  ventilation  was  improved. 
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Professional  and  Technical  Personnel 

Charles  W.  Reavis^  M.D. 

PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 
Shortages 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  radiologists  were  in  short  supply  in 
the  United  States.  As  more  and  more  hospitals  were  formed,  military  and 
civilian  shortages  became  increasingly  acute.  They  existed  even  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  European  theaters,  which  were  being  given  the  preference,  and 
they  were  pronounced  throughout  the  war  in  the  SWPA  (Southwest  Pacific 
Area)  and  other  areas  in  the  Pacific. 

A  few  hospitals  in  the  SWPA  had  Board-certified  radiologists  on  their 
staffs.  Others  either  had  less  qualified  radiologists  or  had  officers  in 
charge  of  radiology  who  had  no  training  beyond  the  short  courses  given 
in  Zone  of  Interior  Schools  (p.  30).  At  this  time,  the  Army  was  still 
apparently  working  on  the  principle  that  any  medical  officer  could  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  whole  field  of  medicine.  Otherwise,  it  would  have  been  bard 
to  say  why  some  radiologic  assignments  had  been  made  in  the  hospitals  that 
went  to  the  Pacific.  Some  of  those  assigned  had  some  slight  interest  in  this 
specialty  because  it  was  related,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  their  special  fields 
of  endeavor.  This  was  usually  true  of  the  heads  of  surgical  services,  who 
rather  frequently  were  also  in  charge  of  radiologic  services.  Many  other 
officers,  however,  were  probably  assigned  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  no  one  else  to  assign  (these  were  the  so-called  radiologists  by  act  of 
Congress).  Most  radiologists  in  this  group  happily  relinquished  their  duties 
as  soon  as  others  with  more  interest  in  the  specialty,  even  with  no  more  train¬ 
ing  in  it,  became  available. 

When  the  4th  Ceneral  Hospital  arrived  in  Australia  in  1942,  it  had  two 
certified  radiologists,  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Eugene  Freedman,  MC,  and  Capt. 
(later  Maj.)  Joseph  L.  Morton,  MC.  By  February  1944,  there  were  11  cer¬ 
tified  radiologists  serving  in  radiology  in  the  SWPA,  including,  in  addition 
to  Major  Freedman  and  Captain  Morton,  Maj.  Wilbur  S.  Brooks,  MC;  Capt. 
Meyer  Cohen,  MC;  Capt.  Daniel  L.  Doherty,  Jr.,  MC;  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.) 
Whitmer  B.  Firor,  MC ;  Maj.  Donald  B.  Fletcher,  MC ;  Capt.  E.  M.  Holleb, 
MC;  Maj.  Charles  W.  Reavis,  MC;  Maj.  Maurice  R.  Richter,  MC;  and  Lt. 
Col.  Dan  Tucker,  MC. 
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In  April  1944,  there  were  also  in  the  SWF  A  six  radiologists  with  3  years 
of  formal  training,  three  with  2  years  of  training,  and  six  with  1  year  of 
training.  At  this  time,  there  were  86  hospitals  that  required  radiologic  serv¬ 
ice  (15  general,  57  station,  6  evacuation,  and  8  field  hospitals).  Those  whose 
X-ray  sections  were  not  staffed  by  the  26  trained  or  semitrained  radiologists 
just  listed  were  cared  for  by  medical  officers  with  no  radiologic  training  at 
all  or  with  training  up  to  8  months  and  varying  widely  in  quality. 

In  all,  139  radiologists  served  in  the  SWPA  during  World  War  II.  Of 
the  79  who  were  Board-certified,  the  great  majority  came  into  the  area  after 
April  1944  and  most  of  these  after  April  1945.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
44  noncertified  medical  officers  who  served  in  radiology  in  this  area  during 
the  war  continued  in  their  specialty  on  their  return  to  civilian  practice  and 
were  later  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Radiology. 

Training 

As  part  of  the  radiologic  program  in  the  SWPA,  a  number  of  medical 
officers  were  sent  to  the  42d  General  Hospital,  near  Brisbane,  late  in  1943 
and  during  1944  for  more  or  less  extended  periods  of  additional  training. 
They  were  selected  by  the  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology  on  the  basis  of 
his  evaluation  of  their  ability  as  he  encountered  them  in  his  tours.  Among 
these  officers  were  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Horace  W.  Doty,  Jr.,  MC,  27th  Portable 
Surgical  Hospital;  Maj.  Leonard  S.  Ellenbogen,  MC,  5th  Field  Hospital; 
Maj.  Alton  S.  Hansen,  MC,  92d  Evacuation  Hospital;  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.) 
Herbert  D.  Hebei,  MC,  1st  Evacuation  Hospital;  Lt.  David  V.  Mann,  MC, 
105th  General  Hospital;  and  Capt.  Bennett  W.  Muir,  MC,  a  highly  trained 
ophthalmologist  who  was  in  charge  of  the  X-ray  section  at  the  I72d  Station 
Hospital.  A  number  of  other  radiologic  officers  without  previous  training 
of  any  significance  were  also  sent  to  the  42d  General  Hospital  to  gain 
radiologic  experience. 

The  training  program  greatly  improved  the  efficiency  of  fluoroscopy  and 
the  diagnostic  performance  in  the  SWPA.  It  also  resulted  in  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  films  used,  a  factor  that  is  always  related  to  the 
amount  of  training  radiologists  have  had. 

Assignment 

One  part  of  the  personnel  problem  in  the  SWPA  was,  as  just  pointed 
out,  a  shortage  of  personnel.  Another  part  had  to  do  with  efficient  use  of 
such  personnel  as  were  available. 

There  were  often  sound  reasons  for  the  detachment  of  radiologic  per¬ 
sonnel  from  the  hospitals  to  which  they  were  originally  assigned,  one  of  them 
being  the  necessity  of  providing  medical  care,  of  which  radiology  was  a 
phase,  for  numerous  small  hospitals,  which  were  often  separated  from  each 
other  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  often 
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poor  utilization  of  the  radiologic  talent  that  was  available  in  the  area,  whose 
assignment  and  utilization  frequently  left  much  to  be  desired: 

1.  The  basic  fault  was  that  there  was  no  overall  organizational  plan  for 
radiology  in  the  SWPA,  and  failure  to  appoint  a  full-time  consultant  who 
had  any  authority  (p.  556)  meant  that  this  trouble  was  never  overcome. 

2.  Occasionally,  radiologists  spent  all  or  a  considerable  part  of  their 
time  engaged  in  nonradiologic  duties.  One  Board-certified  radiologist  served 
for  a  time  as  a  receiving  officer,  another  as  a  sanitation  officer,  and  a  third 
as  a  venereal  disease  officer.  In  addition,  it  was  inevitable,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  engineers  and  because  X-ray  departments  require  special  construc¬ 
tion,  that  radiologists  assumed  these  and  other  duties. 

3.  It  was  a  frequent  and  serious  error  to  send  qualified  military  person¬ 
nel  to  the  SWPA  and  keep  them  in  staging  areas,  without  occupation,  for 
long  periods  of  time.  During  his  tours,  Major  Reavis  found,  in  casual  con¬ 
versations,  several  medical  officers  who  had  been  in  the  Pacific  for  up  to  2 
years  without  ever  having  seen  a  patient.  He  observed  that  in  some  staging 
areas,  many  radiologists,  either  acting  on  their  own  initiative  or  acting 
through  their  commanding  officers  or  through  base  section  headquarters,  had 
obtained  temporary  duty  at  active  hospitals  nearby.  They  thus  overcame 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  boredom  from 
inactivity,  and  at  the  same  time  helped  to  overcome  the  waste  of  qualified 
personnel. 

4.  Major  Reavis  also  encountered  hospitals  operating  without  trained 
radiologists  and  other  personnel  while  in  the  same  general  areas,  or  on  the 
same  island,  two  or  three  hospitals  might  be  staging  with  their  radiologic 
personnel,  some  of  them  well  trained,  completely  idle.  In  a  number  of 
instances,  he  recommended  that  these  idle  officers  be  assigned  to  temporary 
duty  in  the  hospitals  operating  without  radiologists  and  that  other  officers, 
with  limited  training  be  sent  to  general  hospitals  for  further  training  during 
such  periods  of  idleness. 

5.  There  were  frequent  gross  discrepancies  between  the  qualifications  of 
the  professional  radiologic  personnel  and  the  size,  and  therefore  the  require¬ 
ments,  of  the  hospitals  to  which  they  were  assigned. 

Major  Reavis  stated  frankly  in  his  report  on  his  first  tour  of  inspection 
that  unless  his  recommendations  as  to  base  (regional)  consultants  were  put 
into  effect  (p.  570),  a  redistribution  of  radiologic  assignments  would  be 
advisable.  Such  a  redistribution  was  never  effected,  but,  as  already  noted, 
he  was  pleasantly  surprised,  when  studying  source  material  for  this  volume, 
to  find  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  changes  he  had  recommended  had 
been  carried  out.  It  is  now  (1965)  his  opinion  that  had  he  remained  longer 
as  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology,  or  had  a  replacement  been  appointed 
when  he  was  returned  to  the  mainland,  many  more  of  his  recommendations 
would  have  been  carried  out.  There  was,  however,  no  replacement  for  him, 
and  many  recommendations  were  therefore  simply  forgotten  or  ignored. 
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Recommendations.— Major  Reavis  made  the  following  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  about  the  assignment  and  utilization  of  personnel : 

1.  In  each  general  hospital  there  should  be  one  well-trained  radiologist, 
assisted  by  two  medical  officers  in  training.  When  these  two  officers  were 
regarded  as  sufficiently  trained,  they  should  be  sent  as  radiologists  to  smaller 
installations  and  replaced  by  two  other  officers  whose  radiologic  training  was 
limited  or  who  had  had  no  training  at  all. 

This  recommendation,  which  was  not  carried  out,  would  have  helped  solve 
the  problems  of  smaller  units  without  any  radiologic  coverage  at  all.  At  one 
time  during  Major  Reavis’  tour  of  duty  as  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
he  had  requests  from  11  small  hospitals  for  such  coverage.  He  made  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  this  matter  in  his  final  report. 

Some  temporary  assignments  were  made  to  solve  such  shortages.  Wlien, 
for  example,  the  132d  General  Hospital  arrived  at  Oro  Bay,  New  Guinea,  in 
May  1944,  it  did  not  function  at  once,  and  the  radiologist,  Maj.  Egon  G. 
Wissing,  MC,  was  attached  on  temporary  duty  to  a  small  hospital  in  the 
vicinity  that  had  X-ray  equipment  but  had  never  had  anybody  on  the  staff 
qualified  to  use  it.  Major  Wissing  set  up  a  small  X-ray  department  and  left 
it  in  efficient  functioning  order. 

2.  In  larger  installations,  with  very  active  X-ray  services,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  assigi  a  Medical  Administrative  Corps  officer  as  an  administrative 
assistant  to  the  radiologist,  thus  permitting  him  to  devote  practically  all  his 
time  to  his  professional  duties.  As  matters  stood,  the  radiologist  had  to  spend 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  paperwork  and  other  administrative  duties. 
This  recommendation  was  not  carried  out. 

Reassignment  Problems 

In  the  SWPA,  as  elsewhere,  considerable  diplomacy  was  required  to 
effect  transfers.  Many  of  the  units  in  the  area  had  served  together  as  groups 
during  preliminary  training  or  were  affiliated  units,  which  were  always 
solidly  united.  When  these  units  were  sent  initially  to  isolated  areas,  where 
they  had  little  contact  with  other  groups,  their  bonds  of  union  became  even 
stronger. 

Many  of  the  units,  particularly  the  affiliated  units,  simply  had  too  much 
radiologic  talent  to  be  permitted  to  retain  it  all,  though  to  effect  changes  was 
a  delicate  matter.  At  the  same  time,  the  hospital  commander  had  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  agree  to  the  changes  desired,  so  that  direct  orders  for  the  transfer 
could  be  requested  from  headquarters.  Much  of  the  work  done  by  Major 
Reavis  along  these  lines  was  verbal,  personal,  and  never  officially  recorded. 

It  was  occasionally  necessary  to  transfer  radiologists  from  one  hospital 
to  another  for  personality  reasons  alone,  without  regard  to  qualifications  or 
competence.  In  one  station  hospital,  for  instance,  a  well-trained  radiologist 
simply  did  not  get  along  with  other  members  of  the  staff.  So  deepseated  was 
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the  conflict  that  Major  Reavis  was  told  frankly  that  the  staff  had  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  officer’s  work  and  that  the  department  functioned  better  when 
it  was  run  by  a  member  of  the  surgical  section.  Since  the  same  information 
was  received  separately  from  the  chiefs  of  both  the  medical  and  the  surgical 
service,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  hospital,  and  the  base  surgeon.  Major 
Reavis  accepted  the  situation  as  it  was  reported  to  him  and  recommended  the 
removal  of  the  officer  in  question  and  his  assignment  to  temporary  duty  else¬ 
where.  He  was  not  returned  to  his  owti  hospital  during  the  war.  Other 
similar  situations  were  handled  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Untrained  and  Inexperienced  Radiologist 

In  his  tours  in  the  SWPA,  Major  Reavis  often  came  face  to  face  with 
problems  created  by  the  lack  of  trained  radiologists  and  by  the  activities  of 
untrained  and  inexperienced  personnel  placed  in  charge  of  sections  of  radio¬ 
logy.  Many  of  these  officers,  considering  the  circumstances,  did  remarkably 
good  work.  Others  did  poor  work,  more  often  because  of  overactivity  in  a 
field  in  which  they  were  ignorant  than  because  of  inactivity. 

In  one  field  hospital,  for  instance,  some  officers  without  previous  training 
were  attempting  to  make  gastrointestinal  examinations  and  gallbladder 
studies.  The  technicians  in  this  hospital  also  had  had  no  formal  training. 
Major  Reavis  recommended  that  such  refined  examinations  be  stopped  imme¬ 
diately  and  that  X-rays  be  limited  to  those  necessary  for  fractures  and  other 
trauma. 

The  inexperienced  radiologist  most  often  erred  on  the  side  of  overreading; 
that  is,  because  he  was  not  well  informed  on  the  normal,  he  could  not  cor¬ 
rectly  interpret  the  abnormal.  He  was  inclined  to  consider  as  abnormal  any 
small  deviation  fr<Hn  his  own  mistaken  idea  of  the  normal.  As  a  result,  he 
diagnosed  fractures,  ulcers,  and  other  pathologic  processes  that  did  not  exist. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  inexperienced  officers  realize  that,  if  one  had  to 
choose,  an  error  of  omission  was  better  than  an  error  of  commission  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  film.  At  that,  one  can  hardly  justify  the  advice  that  one 
imqualified  radiologic  officer  was  given  by  another  without  much  more  experi¬ 
ence.  He  was  told  that  95  percent  of  all  gastrointestinal  series  are  negative — 
which  is  not  too  far  from  the  truth — and  therefore,  if  he  reported  all  such 
series  as  negative,  he  would  have  only  a  5-percent  error.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  began  to  report  positive  findings,  his  percentage  of  error  would  increase 
materially.  The  solution,  of  course,  was,  as  just  indicated  in  another  situation, 
to  prohibit  gastrointestinal  and  other  delicate  examinations  by  medical  officers 
untrained  in  radiology. 

Fortunately,  the  kind  of  positive  mistakes  made  by  inexperienced  radiol¬ 
ogists  was  usually  obvious  to  experienced  clinicians  and  consequently  of  not 
too  much  significance.  Most  casualties  with  conditions  that  required  com¬ 
plicated  study  were,  sooner  or  later,  evacuated  to  general  hospitals  with  trained 
radiologists  on  their  staffs. 
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Under  the  circumstances  prevailing  in  the  SWPA,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  officers  doing  radiology  overlooked  more  lesions  than  would  have 
been  overlooked  in  civilian  hospitals.  The  quality  of  the  films  was  much 
poorer  than  in  civilian  practice;  equipment  was  less  efficient;  climatic  and 
other  physical  conditions  were  adverse;  and  many  officers  serving  as  radiolo¬ 
gists  had  had  no  training  in  the  specialty.  Most  of  the  conditions  overlooked 
were  of  no  real  significance,  did  not  interfere  with  the  patient’s  ability  to 
perform  as  a  soldier,  and  did  him  no  real  harm  if  treatment  was  delayed. 

Duration  of  Service 

Many  medical  officers  assigned  to  the  SWPA  were  overseas  for  almost 
the  entire  war.  Replacements  for  key  specialists  were  received  slowly,  even 
when  the  officers  to  be  replaced  were  due  back  for  rotation  to  the  Zone  of 
Interior.  The  area  command,  in  view  of  the  shortages  of  specialists  in  the 
area,  were  reluctant  to  release  an}^  of  them ;  they  wanted  more  such  specialists, 
not  replacements  for  them.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  rotation  was  never 
really  effective  in  the  SWPA,  and  radiologists  were  severely  affected  by  this 
situation. 

Medical  officers  who  came  over  late  in  the  war,  particularly  those  who 
arrived  in  1945,  never  really  experienced  the  full  flavor  of  jungle  warfare. 
Even  when  they  served  in  the  jungle,  they  were  not  in  it  for  very  long,  since 
demobilization  began  almost  as  soon  as  Japan  surrendered. 

The  4th  General  Hospital  was  not  very  active  after  it  was  assigned  to  the 
Philippines,  and  most  of  its  officers  spent  their  time  on  detached  duty.  In  his 
report  in  October  1945,  the  commanding  officer  very  correctly  summed  up  the 
effects  of  long  service  in  the  SWPA: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  prolonged  service  •  *  *  places  an  undue  physical 
and  mental  burden  on  personnel  involved ;  and  that  these  individuals  possess  unusual 
physical  stamina  and  stabiiity  goes  without  saying — but  many  are  close  to  the  end  of 
their  tolerances.  To  force  conscientious  individuals  to  continue  oversea  duty  up  to  the 
breaking  point  is  neither  in  the  interest  of  the  service  nor  does  it  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  Delays  of  several  weeks’  duration  in  poorly  operated  replacement  camps 
do  not  benefit  personnel  who  have  already  been  overseas  too  long. 

These  remarks  apply  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  radiologists  who  served 
overseas  in  the  SWPA. 


Promotion 

Promotions  in  the  Medical  Corps  were  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  in 
the  SWPA.  There  were  many  reasons,  including  the  interposition  of  numer¬ 
ous  headquarters;  the  distances  and  mobility  of  the  various  units;  and  the 
inevitable  introduction  of  personalities.  Whatever  the  causes,  many  medical 
officers  with  excellent  radiologic  Iraining  and  long  experience  deserved  higher 
ranks  than  they  ever  obtained,  and  rank  was  therefore  the  same  constant 
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FuiURE  1{»0. — WAf’  teolmiciaiis  preparinj'  patiotU  for  X-rny  of  chest,  334th 
Station  Hospital,  Hollamlia,  New  Ouiiiea,  January  1945. 

source  of  discontent  among  them  that  it  was  among  other  medical  officers  in 
the  same  situations. 


ENLISTED  TECHNICIANS 

Enli.sted  lau’sttnnel.  including  Wacs  (lig.  15)0),  wlio  served  as  X-ray  tech¬ 
nicians  in  the  SWI’A  deserve  the  highe.st  commendation.  Tlieir  devoted  work 
contributed  sub.stantiidly  to  the  radiologic  service  provided  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  this  area.  It  was  their  task  to  prodtice  radiographs  of  technical 
e.xcellence,  usually  by  it  single  exposure,  because  there  would  be  no  oppor¬ 
tunity — or  possibly  no  films — to  repeat  the  study. 

Some  of  these  technicians  had  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  civilian  life. 
Some  of  tliem  had  been  ti-ained  in  the  Army  schools  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 
Each  of  the.‘^e  groups  sei  ved  as  a  nucleus  of  knowledge  and  skill  that  they 
passed  on  to  others  with  less  training  or  no  training  at  all.  Some  radiologic 
technicians  without  pievious  training  were  trained  overseas  by  section  chiefs. 
Some  were  sent  for  training  to  hospitals  in  the  SWPA. 

Several  geneial  hospitals  and  a  few  station  hospitals  conducted  such 
couises.  The  42d  Geneial  Hospital  had  a  school  in  Brisbane,  in  which 
courses  lasted  for  1  or  2  weeks  oi-  longer,  as  time  and  need  permitted.  IVhen 
the  4th  General  Hospital  was  in  the  Philippine.s,  it  trained  and  graduated 
an  average  of  four  technicians  each  month. 
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The  distribution  of  trained  technical  personnel  was  probably  more  equi¬ 
table  than  that  of  trained  officer  personnel.  Most  hospitals  had  at  least  one 
technician  with  more  or  less  training,  and  while  shortages  continued  through¬ 
out  the  war,  they  were  more  often  quantitative  than  qualitative.  In  fact, 
Major  Reavis  acknowledged  that  he  often  had  the  feeling,  while  surveying 
installations  without  trained  radiologists,  that  the  enlisted  personnel  knew 
more  about  what  they  were  doing  than  the  medical  officers  assigned  to  direct 
the  department.^ 

The  performance  of  these  ttchnicians  was  often  remarkable.  Major 
Morton  related  that  at  the  2.50-bed  12th  Station  Hospital,  the  five  technicians 
assigned  to  it  took  care  of  all  technical  X-ray  needs  when  a  push  was  on  and 
the  hospital  was  expanded  to  750  beds.  He  also  commented  on  the  excellent 
films  they  produced,  even  when  the  darkroom  cooling  system  failed  and  the 
temperature  of  the  solutions  was  far  above  acceptable  levels. 

X-ray  technicians  did  a  great  deal  more  than  make  radiographs  and 
develop  them.  They  frequently  obtained  items  of  supply  which  their  supe¬ 
riors  could  not  (though  often  it  was  best  not  to  inquire  into  how  they  got 
them).  They  helped  construct  hospitals.  They  did  perimeter  guard  duty. 
They  served  as  litter  bearers  and  corpsmen.  And  they  installed  X-ray  equip¬ 
ment,  repaired  it,  and  kept  it  working  under  extremely  adverse  circumstances. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  tables  of  organization  frequently  did  not  give  these 
technicians  the  grade  to  which  their  experience  and  their  competent  and 
devoted  work  entitled  them.  In  some  hospitals,  as  in  the  European  theater 
(p.  .360),  radiologists  and  commanding  officers  awarded  them  stripes,  even 
though  the  grades  were  not  authorized,  by  juggling  the  total  spaces  within 
the  organization. 

OTHER  TECHNICIANS 

Until  the  Philippine  Islands  were  reoccupied,  no  Army  hospitals  in  the 
SWPA  had  civilian  technicians.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  to  employ  them, 
and  the  same  plan  was  used  after  the  occupation  of  Japan. 

The  latter  attempt  was  not  very  successful.  Japanese  technicians  paid  no 
attention  to  time  or  temperature,  and  their  films  were  not  satisfactory.  The 
only  Japanese  who  could  speak  English  at  the  Tokyo  General  Hospital  was 

1  That  would  not  b«  Impossible.  Former  Sgt.  Russell  J.  Ernst,  who  served  with  the  42d 
General  Hospital  in  SWPA,  described  his  3-month  course  at  Letterman  General  Hospital  as  in¬ 
cluding  instruction  in  : 

1.  Basic  electricity  (circuits,  transformers,  coils,  rectifiers,  ptc.). 

2.  The  theory  of  X-ray :  types  of  machines,  accessories  and  equipment ;  darkroom  techniques 
(in  a  very  well-equipped  darkroom)  ;  film  processing;  and  other  practical  work. 

3.  Anatomy,  including  study  of  the  names  and  positions  of  bones  on  a  skeleton. 

4.  The  spelling  and  definition  of  medical,  anatomic,  and  other  technical  terms. 

Much  of  the  second  month  of  this  course  was  spent  in  practical  work  on  the  machines  and  in 
the  darkroom.  Convalescent  patients  from  the  hospital  were  used  as  subjects,  and  each  morning 
there  was  general  class  criticism  of  the  films  made  the  day  before.  Once  a  week,  an  emergency 
X-ray  department  was  set  up,  with  tent.  Picker  portable  unit,  and  portable  generator.  The  final 
month  of  the  course  was  spent  in  practical  work  with  the  technicians  in  the  X-ray  section  of  the 
hospital. 

There  is  a  great  deal  here  about  which  nonradlologic  medical  cfflcera  would  know  very  little. 
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assigned  to  the  radiologist,  who  used  him  as  an  interpreter  to  explain  how 
film  processing  should  be  done.  The  technicians  would  bow,  smile,  indicate 
that  they  understood,  and  continue  to  turn  out  unsatisfactory  films.  Since 
radiographs  found  in  the  hospital  when  it  was  taken  over  were  generally 
good,  the  impression  was  that  the  difficulty  was  not  misunderstanding  but 
lack  of  desire  to  cooperate. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


Facilities 

Charles  W.  ReaviSf  M.D. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

It  was  official  policy  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area  that  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  use  be  made  of  existing  buildings  that  could  be  employed  for  hospitals. 
New  construction  was  held  to  an  irreducible  minimum  consistent  with  effi¬ 
cient  operation,  with  the  proper  maintenance  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
with  the  comfort  of  patients  and  personnel. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  existing  buildings  were  used  in  Australia  (figs. 
197  and  198),  and  a  few  were  again  available  after  the  Philippines  had  been 
reoccupied  (fig.  199).  In  New  Guinea  and  during  island-hopping  operations, 
hospitals  were  set  up  in  prefabricated  buildings  or  under  tentage,  or  some¬ 
times,  in  the  jungle,  with  almost  no  protection  (figs.  200  and  201). 

Some  units,  especially  field  and  evacuation  hospitals,  which  went  in  early 
during  landing  operations,  operated  under  tentage  at  all  times.  It  was  re¬ 
markable  how  rapidly  X-ray  service  could  be  supplied  in  these  landings.  The 
165th  Station  Hospital,  for  instance,  arrived  in  Leyte  Bay  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  D  -I-  1.  Three  days  later,  the  X-ray  department  was  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  beach,  in  a  ward  tent  with  a  rough  board  floor.  An  adjoining 
tent  was  used  for  a  darkroom  and  for  processing  films,  and  a  fly  tent  was 
used  to  provide  cover  for  three  generators  for  the  supply  of  electricity  for 
the  department.  This  was  a  very  competent  unit,  with  eight  of  its  nine  tech¬ 
nicians  fully  trained  in  X-ray  technique,  and,  in  spite  of  crude  conditions, 
it  was  able  to  handle  a  heavy  workload.  Its  radiologist  had  had  3  years  of 
training. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  construction  used  for  hospitals,  an  X-ray  sec¬ 
tion  required  some  sort  of  housing.  Electrical  facilities  had  to  be  protected, 
and  film  had  to  be  handled  and  processed  in  a  darkroom  in  which  a  supply 
of  water  was  available.  There  could  be  no  compromise  with  these  require¬ 
ments. 

It  was  soon  learned  that  X-ray  departments  did  not  function  well  when 
the  equipment  was  set  up  on  the  ground,  which  usually  was  muddy.  Con¬ 
crete  slabs  provided  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  type  of  flooring  (fig. 
202),  but  they  were  not  always  practical:  The  floors  installed  in  prefabri- 
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Fioitre  197. — Aerial  view  of  Stuart  holme,  the  Couveiit  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  occupied  hy  42d  tJefier.al  Ho.spita).  Jlri.dfaue, 
Australia,  from  July  1942  to  December  1943. 


catecl  buildin<rs  in  Xew  Guinea  were  often  loo  lij^lit  to  suppoit  heavy  X-ray 
equipment.  The  support  of  tlie  huililin^rs  dejuMuled  upon  unions  held  with 
bolls  that  were  not  machined,  and  they  therefore  became  loosened  with  even 
the  vibrations  produced  by  walking. 

It  was  the  general  policy  to  place  the  X-ray  department  as  near  the  oper¬ 
ating  room  as  possible,  particularly  in  forward  echelons,  in  which  combat 
casualties  furnished  the  major  workload.  When  portable  buildings  were  con¬ 
structed,  the  X-ray  department  was  Imused  in  a  separate  building  located  at 
a  rea.sonable  di.stance  from  other  buildings  in  the  unit,  to  avoid  unnece.s.sary 
radiation  exposure. 

AUSTRALIA 

Hospitals  set  uj)  in  Australia  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  used  exist¬ 
ing  hospitals  as  well  as  school  buihrmgs,  convents  and  similar  structures 
(figs.  197  and  198).  'I'he  convei'sion  of  e.xisting  buildings  was  abandoned 
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Figure  198. — Gatton  College,  Queensland,  Australia,  location  of  105th 
General  Hospital.  A.  College  building.  It.  Additional  ward  under  con¬ 
struction.  November  1942.  Note  pie  tins  used  on  top  of  pilings,  to  pre¬ 
vent  destruction  by  termites. 


after  1942,  because  the  extensive  remodel in^r  frequently  u.sed  so  much  time, 
labor,  and  material,  all  of  which  were  in  short,  siqtply.  Because  of  the  inade¬ 
quacies  of  overland  transportation,  the  policy  was  adopted  of  concentrating 
hospital  facilities  in  or  near  the  larger  cities  of  the  easteni  seaboard,  includ¬ 
ing  Melbourne,  Sydney.  Brisbane,  and  Townsville.  Standard  U.S.  Army 
designs  for  theaters  of  operations  were  altered  to  fit.  Australian  conditions, 
and  satisfactory  buildings  were  produced,  but  the  rate  of  construction  was 
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FKiUKE  IJKt.  I-fXMtions  of  40th  Genoral  IlospUal,  Lt'.vtt*.  1044-45.  A.  Front  entrance 
of  advance  section,  Tacloiian,  Decenilter  1044.  X-ray  department  is  to  rifilit  of  entrance. 
It.  Aeriai  view  of  .Fockey  Club  at  San  I.,azaro  Race  Track,  Manila,  Jifter  conversion  into 
hospital,  l!>4ri.  ('.  View  of  bospitJiI  from  c«‘nter  of  nict*  trtick.  1>.  Another  view  of  con¬ 
verted  ,l(tckey  Club.  The  boy  seen  is  sitting  in  on*‘  of  the  windows  of  the  X-ray 
department. 


so  slow  that  the  hospitiils  were  .sometimes  not  needed  at  all  hv  the  time  they 
were  completed.  The  location  of  tlte  installations  also  sometimes  proved 
nnwise. 

AMien  existing'  htiildinjis  were  used  in  Australia,  X-ray  departments  had 
to  he  iidapted  to  whatever  space  was  assi<;ned  to  them.  This  varied  from 
building;  to  Ijuildinjj.  The  departmental  layout  had  to  conform  to  the  area 
allotted,  the  amount  of  e(iuipment  available,  and  the  anticipated  workload. 

When  hospitals  of  the  cantonment  type  were  bein^r  built,  radiologists 
had  to  adapt  to  or  modify  the  basic  plan  for  this  type  of  building,  as,  for 
instance,  the  bJd  (ieneral  TTospital  did  at  Highland  Park  near  Bri.sbane. 
The  materials  in  this  building  were  gumwood,  sheet  composition,  aiul  asbestos 
siding,  and  the  X-ray  department  was  part  of  a  general  clinical  btiilding  that 
also  housed  the  surgical,  dental,  ami  otolaryngologic  departments. 

llie  facilities  at  the  12th  Station  Hospital  in  Townsville,  Australia, 
represented  a  special  type.  Here,  the  houses  were  huilt  on  [»ili?igs,  for  the 
sake  of  coolness,  and  most  of  them  were  connected  by  ramps  a«lded  by  the 
Army  at  the  lir.st  floor  level.  '\\’1ien  the  ground  level  was  floored  with  cement, 


I''i(;n:K  2IHI.-  I.oc.'itioii  of  ILTifli  Station  II<isi)ital,  ^[iln^>  Hay.  Now  (Suiiioa.  A.  Orig¬ 
inal  .'<iio  of  hospital.  .Hmtjlo  jtrowtii  lia«i  to  Im‘  doarod  lit'foro  constriirtion  could  proceed. 
H.  General  view  <d‘  hospital. 

each  lioiist',  in  addition  to  flic  ward  on  the  first  floor,  Itad  htilliin",  kitchen, 
and  convalescent  facilities  below  it. 

NEW  GUINEA 

'riiere  were  tdinost  no  hnilditijrs  avtiilahle  on  New  (iiiinea  thtit  could  ho 
coninitindeered  for  hospital  pnrpos(*s.  f.,ar<;e  niiinht'rs  of  (‘asiitilt ies  were  ex¬ 
pected.  'rin*  pl:m  was  to  tis(>  prefabricated,  deniotinltihle.  portable  strnctnres, 
which  would  lie  easy  to  |)ack,  ship,  and  tissenilde,  and  which  would  najuire 
only  the  htirest  essentittls  of  const ructi<in.  It  was  estimated  that  a  minimum 
of  ‘Jdfl.  and  a  ma.ximum  of  l<M»,  such  units  would  he  re(|uired.  tind  orders  were 
pliiced  in  Sydney  for  :t  sufliclent  nmnher  to  provide  hetls. 

.Major  lle.avis  was  able  to  ttdvise  the  I’.S.  .Vrmy  Engineers  tuid  the 
civilian  .\uslralian  enjritieers  employe«l  by  the  I’.S.  .\rmy  in  ihe  planning  of 
the  X-rtiy  departments  of  lhe.se  prefabricated  hospitals.  Each  depttrtinenf 
Wits  hotised  in  :i  single  building,  'Jt>  by  :><>  feel,  with  prefabri<ated  walls  in 
10-foot  sections.  I'liis  woidtl  |)rovide  f.iM»  ,s«|uare  feet  of  floor  sptice  (fig.  ^0.‘J). 
One  room  was  ‘JO  by  lo  feet,  and  a«ljacent  t<i  it  was  a  darkroom,  as  well  as 
;i  small  «illice.  The  wall  between  the  X-niy  nM»m  tind  the  darkroom  tind  oflice 
was  letided  up  to  7  feet.  Whenever  feasible,  the  building  was  .set  on  a  con¬ 
crete  slab.  'I’he  re(|uesl  for  :i  toilet  introduced  no  <‘omplic!it ions,  since  water 
was  necessary  in  the  dttrkroom. 

The  hiiihling  just  described  was  the  basic  tmit.  When  :i  larger  X-ray 
department  wtis  nece.ssttry,  another  room  could  he  added,  or  two  basic  units 
coidd  be  »*recte<l  together. 

If*».spitals  in  New  (Juinea.  as  later  in  the  Philippines,  <lid  not  have  a  very 
high  priority.  This  meant  that  Ihe  sil»*s  on  which  they  were  located  were  not 
alwa  vs  s.ii  isfai  toi  v  and  that  it  was  often  difli<'ult  to  obtain  material  and 
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Figitre  201. — Buildings  of  9th  General  Hospital.  Biak,  New  Guinea. 


labor.  A  miniber  of  hospital  units  constrnctefl  their  own  buildings  with  such 
lumber  as  was  available  and  such  help  as  they  could  secure  from  Army  Engi¬ 
neers.  In  general,  these  buildings  were  better  than  either  tents  or  native 
huts.  When  it  is  remembered  that  they  were  pul  up  by  personnel  trained  to 
operate  and  staff  them  rather  than  to  build  them,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  an 
exceptionally  good  job  was  done  by  all  concerned.  It  would  have  been  more 
sensible,  however,  to  have  the  buildings  jmt  up  by  qualified  construction 
workers  and  bring  in  trained  radiologic  and  other  medical  iier.sonnel  only 
when  they  were  ready  for  use. 

At  most  hospitals  in  the  field,  furniture  for  the  X-ray  department  was 
constructed  from  packing  cases  and  similar  material. 

Since  it  was  not  possible  to  wait  for  the  prefabricated  buildings  just 
described,  hospitalization  in  the  early  Xew  Guinea  cam])aigns  had  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  othei'  and  more  i)rimitive  means.  Tents  were  used  very  generally, 
but  they  did  not  hold  up  well;  the  canvas  rotted  and  molded  within  2  or  3 
months.  Native  huts  with  roofs  of  kunai  grass  were  somewhat  more  satis¬ 
factory,  but  there  were  a  number  of  objections  to  them:  Mites  and  other 
insects  in  them  were  a  nuisance.  Sawdust  from  wood  borers  made  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  rooms  below  extremely  uncomfortable.  ISIost  important,  when 
the  weather  was  dry,  these  huts  were  a  fire  hazard. 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

After  Manila  was  retaken,  a  few  buildings  were  again  available  for  hos¬ 
pital  u.se,  including  a  few  hospitals.  In  general,  however,  hospital  facilities 
in  these  islands  were  similar  to  those  described  for  Xew  Guinea. 

When  the  first  detachment  of  the  49th  General  Hospital  moved  to  Leyte, 
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Fici  re  202. — W.ird  at  302(1  Station  Hospital.  X«'w  (ininea.  Note  inos- 
(piito  nets  over  Army  cots,  corrugated  tin  ro<tf,  and  concrete  slab  for 
tlooriiiK. 


it  occupied  one  of  the  few  buildings  sfandinjr  in  Tacloban  (fig.  100).  an  indus¬ 
trial  .school,  which  w.as  <|uite  satisfactory  for  hosjtital.  including  radiologic 
purposes,  except  for  the  sea  of  mud  with  which  it  was  constantly  surrounded. 
Later,  wlien  the  full  complement  of  the  ho.'^pital  arrived,  a  completely  new 
building  was  constructed  in  the  middle  of  a  rice  paddy.  Just  as  this  build¬ 
ing  was  completed,  the  hospital  received  orders  to  go  to  Manila.  Here,  after 
several  days’  delay,  the  building  it  was  scheduled  to  occupy,  the  former  De 
La  Salle  (’ollege,  was  finally  captured.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  not  practical  to  convert  it  to  hospital  purposes,  and  the 
4{)th  (Jeneral  ILjspital  was  moved  to  the  large  San  Lazaro  Race  Track 
(fig.  11)9). 

This  proved  an  excellejit  arrangement.  The  interior  of  the  building  was 
divided  into  wards.  The  offices  were  used  for  the  clinical  laboratory,  oper¬ 
ating  looms,  and  X-ray  depjirtmenr.  ^^aj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Simon  Pollack, 
MC,  was  in  charge  of  the  X-ray  department  and  had  it  functioning  even 
before  it  was  .structurally  complete.  During  this  period,  films  were  read  in 
the  main  hospital  corridor. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Since  construction  of  an  X-ray  section  requires  more  time  and  care  than 
any  other  hosjiital  facility,  because  of  the  necessity  for  lightproofing  the 
darkroom  and  for  protection  against  radiation,  the  experience  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific  Area  proved  that  it  should  be  the  first  of  all  buildings  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  to  be  undertaken. 


Figure  203. — Typical  layouts  of  X-ray  st'ctions  of  general  hospitals  in  New  Guinea, 
1944-45.  A.  Layout  of  X-ray  section  of  9th  General  Hospital,  Biak,  1944.  X-ray  pro- 
t«'ction  in  thi.s  hospitai  wa.s  by  sanded  walls  (p.  r>7!>)  :  View  lioxes  and  reading  desks  (1), 
desks  (2),  conference  table  (3),  niedicai  library  sheives  (4),  film  file  shelves  (5),  wait¬ 
ing  room  (0),  linen  closet  (7),  utility  clos«*(  (81.  darkroom  (9),  wash  tank  and  view 
box  (10),  film  drier  (11),  develojier  and  hyiK>  tanks  (12),  wet  film  pass  box  (13),  cas¬ 
sette  pass  box  (14).  film  loading  bin  (15),  horizontal  flnorosoope  (10).  vertical  fluoro- 
scope  (17).  maintenance  siiop  (18),  utility  room  (19),  extremity  X-ray  (20),  lead 
shields  (21),  lead-lined  film  Itoxes  (22),  chest  X-ray  (23).  general  X-ray  (24),  portable 
generator  (25),  darkroom  ventilator  maze  (20),  fiuoroscopic  ventilator  (27),  and  lead- 
lined  doors  (28).  B.  Layout  of  X-ray  .s»*ction  of  27tli  General  Hospital,  Hollandia,  1945: 
Beading  room  (1),  office  (2),  darkroom  (3),  exiwsure  room  with  X-ray  table  (4),  dress¬ 
ing  room  (5),  fluoroscopic  room  with  table  (0).  lilerooin  and  office  (7),  spineroom  (8), 
supply  room  (9),  bench  (10),  and  table  (11). 

It  was  also  found  important  to  make  provision  for  moving  litters  from 
wards  to  the  X-ray  section  and  for  moving  portable  X-ray  machines  to  the 
wards  and  operating  rooms.  In  the  cantonment  type  of  hospital,  this  could 
be  accomplished  by  grading  the  walks  when  it  was  not  possible  to  pave  them. 
It  was  completely  impractical  to  try  to  roll  either  patients  or  equipment 
through  muck  and  mire. 

Since  wartime  hospital  buildings  are  seldom  permanent,  and  since  hos¬ 
pitals  in  the  Tropics  were  not  nearly  as  substantial  as  those  in  temperate 
zones.  Major  Reavis  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  employ  a  type  of 
construction  that  would  permit  material  for  crating  X-ray  equipment  to  be 
used  for  prefabricated  walls  and  other  sections.  The  hospital  walls  could 
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thus  be  set  up  as  the  equipment  was  uncrated.  If  the  utility  section  and 
darkroom  were  stamped  out  of  one  piece,  a  prefabricated  X-ray  department 
would  be  ready  at  once.  The  utility  section,  of  course,  should  be  lead-lined. 

SPECIAL  EXPERIENCES 

The  building  experiences  of  one  or  two  hospitals  might  be  related.  They 
are  typical  of  how  many  hospitals  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area  not  only  prac¬ 
ticed  medicine  but  also  helped  to  construct  the  facilities  in  which  it  was 
practiced. 

4th  General  Hospital 

When  the  4th  General  Hospital  moved  from  Melbourne  to  New  Guinea  early  In  1945, 
it  occupied  an  old  Japanese  airstrip,  2  miles  north  of  Finschhafen,  The  airstrip  was 
located  on  flat  coral  shelves,  50  to  75  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  temperature  in  this  area 
frequently  reached  130“  F.,  and  the  yearly  rainfall  was  186.5  inches.  Extensive  ditching 
operations  were  necessary  for  drainage. 

The  hospital  consisted  of  prefabricated  huts  made  in  Australia,  set  on  concrete 
slabs.  Since  the  wards  Ailed  with  patients  as  fast  as  they  were  opened,  they  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  tents,  which  were  erected  on  the  coral  base,  no  lumber  being  available 
for  floors.  Hospital  personnel  were  housed  in  pyramidal  tents. 

The  4th  General  Hospital  left  New  Guinea  on  23  July  1945  and  arrived  in  Manila 
Bay  on  18  August.  It  staged  first  at  the  Wack  Wack  Country  Club  on  land  that  was 
once  a  well-kept  golf  course  but  that  then  was  a  poorly  drained  quagmire. 

The  hospital  area  proper  was  located  8  miles  from  Manila,  in  a  flat,  barren  area  of 
poorly  drained  rice  paddies.  The  soil  was  sour,  and  when  it  was  sodden  and  wet,  as  it 
was  a  large  part  of  the  time,  it  exuded  the  odor  common  to  all  soil  in  a  region  fertilized 
by  generations  of  night  soil.  The  hospital  was  constructed  so  close  to  the  main  road 
that  dust  was  a  constant  annoyance,  even  in  the  wet  season,  and  noise  was  almost 
equally  annoying. 

54th  General  Hospital 

The  54th  General  Hospital  arrived  at  Milne  Bay  in  New  Guinea  on  24  March  1944, 
and  its  personnel  were  at  once  catapulted  into  the  problems  of  jungle  life  in  a  coastal 
base  said  to  have  more  rainfall  than  any  other  area  In  New  Guinea.  It  rained  for  50 
consecutive  days  after  the  hospital  arrived,  and  it  was  in  these  circumstances,  modified 
by  an  occasional  typhoon,  that  an  area  was  cleared  for  hospital  operation  and  tents  were 
erected. 

Eventually,  a  cantonment  t3rpe  of  hospital  was  completed,  constructed  of  the  porta¬ 
ble  fabricated  huts  made  in  Australia.  Jungle  trails  established  by  the  natives  and  used 
by  the  Japanese  had  to  be  widened  by  carving  away  the  dense  red  soil  of  the  hillsides. 

When  the  jungle  undergrowth  had  been  cleared  out  of  the  hospital  area,  a  few  of  the 
tall,  stately  trees  were  left,  for  the  sake  of  the  shade  they  afforded,  though  it  amounted 
to  little  more  than  a  small  spread  of  branches  and  leaves  at  the  top.  The  ominous 
significance  of  these  tufts  of  foliage  and  of  the  fan-shaped  roots  of  the  trees,  which  long 
ago  had  been  weakened  by  erosion  of  the  top  soil,  was  not  realized  until  one  of  the 
trees  crashed  to  the  ground,  demolished  a  utility  building,  and  caused  the  first  death 
among  hospital  personnel.  After  this  fatal  accident,  it  was  evident  that  even  their 
light  branches  made  these  ancient  trees  topheavy  and  that,  when  they  were  no  longer 
supported  by  jungle  undergrowth,  their  shallow  roots  were  likely  to  become  loosened 
and  that  the  trees  would  sway  and  fall  when  any  winds  blew.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  consulted,  and  on  its  advice  the  hospital  area  was  completely  cleared  of  trees. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


Equipment  and  Operation 

Charles  W.  Reavis,  M.D. 

BASIC  EQUIPMENT 

All  general  hospitals  that  operated  in  Australia  during  the  early  months 
of  the  war  had  at  least  one  200-ma.  unit  with  tilt  table  and  a  few  had  double¬ 
tube  units  (fig.  204A).  These  hospitals  also  had  urologic  tables,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  had  several  field  units. 

The  general  hospitals  that  went  directly  to  New  Guinea  later  in  the  war, 
and  still  later  to  the  Philippines,  brought  five  field  units  with  them,  three 
with  field  tables  and  two  with  mobile  carts  (figs.  204B  and  204C).  These 
hospitals  usually  had  urologic  units,  which  had  to  be  energized  by  one  of  the 
field  units. 

A  number  of  Air  Forces  installations  used  the  Picker  lightweight  air¬ 
flow  unit,  but  the  basic  item  of  equipment  in  SWPA  (Southwest  Pacific 
Area)  was  the  Picker  Army  field  unit  (p.  62).  There  were  complaints  from 
some  radiologists  and  some  technicians  about  certain  features  of  this  unit, 
but  the  general  impression  was  that  such  deficiencies  as  it  presented  could 
be  explained  by  environmental  conditions  and  that,  in  spite  of  rough  han¬ 
dling,  heat,  humidity,  and  rust,  it  stood  up  well  throughout  the  war.  It  can 
fairly  be  said  that  this  was  the  best  X-ray  unit  ever  produced,  when  it  was 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

DISTRIBUTION 

One  of  the  important  phases  of  work  done  by  Maj.  Charles  W.  Reavis, 
MC,  as  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology,  concerned  the  survey  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  equipment.  As  pointed  out  elsewhere,  his  reports,  on  file  in  The  His¬ 
torical  Unit,  U.S.  Army  Medical  Service,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
(p.  xxi),  provided  an  inventory  of  the  equipment  in  SWPA  and  its  precise 
location. 

In  many  respects,  the  initial  distribution  of  X-ray  equipment  was  in¬ 
equitable.  Some  small  units  had  more  than  they  needed ;  the  volume  of  work 
in  a  number  of  them  did  not  warrant  the  operation  of  a  second  machine. 
Some  large  general  hospitals  had  only  field  units.  The  27th  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  for  instance,  which  examined  6,090  patients  during  the  last  quarter  of 
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FiGi  KK  204. — Types  of  X-ray  equippient  used  in  Southwest  I’acitie  Area.  A.  General 
Electric  siiu;le-tube  rudiojjraphic-lluoroscopic  200-ina.  unit,  witli  General  Electric  39  table, 
surgical  clinic.  118th  General  Hospital,  Sydiiey,  Australia.  March  1944.  Note  opening  in 
wall  that  connects  with  darkroom  and  s**rves  as  pass  box.  H.  Army  field  unit  set  up  on 
right  as  portable  equipment  and  on  left  with  field  table,  31st  Station  Hospital,  New 
Caledonia,  May  194.o.  ('.  Stationary  Army  field  unit,  with  table  and  standard  Army  litter 
used  as  tabletop,  ."ith  Field  Hospital,  Lae,  New  Guinea,  February  1944.  I).  Small  porta¬ 
ble  unit  set  up  as  permanent  installation  on  hospital  ship  Mactsuycker,  Newstead  Wharf, 
Brisbane.  Australia,  July  1944. 


1944,  maintained,  with  reason,  tliat  it  could  do  much  better  work  if  it  had 
at  least  one  200-ma.  machine  instead  of  the  30-ma.  held  units  with  which  it 
was  operating.  A  number  of  station  hospitals  had  X-ray  machines  in  stor¬ 
age.  One  of  these  machines  in  the  Townsville  base,  Australia,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  issued  to  a  general  hospital  in  which  it  was  badly  needed.  In  one 
installation,  Major  Reavis  found  extra  equipment  being  installed  by  a  tech¬ 
nician,  though  no  radiologist  was  assigned  to  the  hospital  and  its  present 
equipment  was  entirely  adequate  for  the  workload  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In  the  middle  of  1944,  Major  Reavis  reported,  there  were  in  SWPA  the 
following  items  of  X-ray  equipment :  Ten  20()-ma.  units,  two  100-ma.  units, 
and  a  Stanford  tilt  table  that  had  been  purchased  in  Sydney  and  that  was 
energized  by  a  field  unit  generator.  At  the  same  time,  the  medical  supply 
depot  in  Milne  Bay,  which  was  the  main  supply  depot  for  the  advanced  and 
intermediate  sections,  had  as  replacements  or  surplus  47  transformers;  82 
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tubes;  43  controls;  24  chassis  chests;  and  six  5-kw.  60-cycle  electrical  gener¬ 
ators.  Major  Reavis  promptly  arranged  for  the  distribution  of  much  of  this 
equipment  to  hospitals  in  which  he  had  observed  the  need  for  it.  The  4th 
Air  Force  Depot,  which  was  handling  a  large  amount  of  dental  work,  re¬ 
quested  a  dental  unit;  none  was  available,  but  it  was  supplied  with  a  field 
unit. 

The  X-ray  section  of  one  general  hospital  in  New  Guinea  had  an  elabo¬ 
rate  setup,  including  a  200-ma.  machine,  which  the  technicians  had  installed; 
a  cystoscopic  table;  two  complete  field  units;  two  additional  mobile  units; 
a  Sweet  localizer;  and  a  complete  darkroom,  with  10-  and  15-gallon  tank 
inserts.  The  section  had,  however,  only  a  limited  supply  of  accessories.  It 
had  few  screens,  and  no  8-  by  10-inch  cassettes.  These  were  provided. 
A  number  of  units  had  neither  portable  grids  nor  Bucky  diaphragms,  though 
they  had  been  requisitioned.  It  was  arranged  to  supply  them  as  rapidly  as 
they  became  available  to  any  department  that  lacked  them. 

The  80th  General  Hospital,  in  its  first  quarterly  report  for  1945,  com¬ 
plained  that  no  heavy-duty  equipment  had  been  received  in  spite  of  numerous 
requisitions  for  it.  Later,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Philippine  Army,  who 
was  the  former  Medical  Director  of  the  Quezon  Institute,  arranged  to  give 
the  hospital  a  500-ma.  General  Electric  machine  salvaged  from  the  Japanese 
occupation. 

Special  Instances 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  describe  the  rather  confused  situation  in 
respect  to  basic  equipment  in  SWPA  is  to  summarize  the  reports  of  a  number 
of  hospitals : 

Ist  Evacuation  Hospital.  —The  field-type  equipment  which  this  hospital  possessed  was 
first  set  up  In  the  Brisbane  area.  The  table  was  used  horizontally  and,  after  certain 
improvisations,  in  the  upright  position  also.  The  foreign  body  localizing  equipment  was 
never  unpacked.  A  more  or  less  movable  Bucky  diaphragm  was  constructed  from  the 
grid  supplied.  In  New  Guinea,  the  Lysholm  grid  was  again  used,  this  time  fitted  onto  a 
movable  apparatus.  Radiographs  were  good,  the  commanding  officer  implied  in  his 
report,  more  because  the  technicians  were  competent  than  because  of  the  inherent  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  apparatus. 

18th  Station  Hospital.  —This  hospital  possessed  the  standard  field  unit  but  found  that 
a  tabletop  constructed  from  an  old  refrigerator  case  was  more  satisfactory  than  a 
stretcher,  which  did  not  provide  sufficient  immobilization.  The  14-  by  17-lnch  Libell- 
Florshelm  grid  provided  was  of  extremely  poor  quality;  its  lines  were  coarse,  and  they 
were  objectionably  apparent  on  the  radiograph.  Cones  were  In  short  supply,  but  good 
results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  diaphragms  of  different  sizes.  Films  of  better  quality 
were  obtained  when  the  coning  technique  was  used. 

The  Army  field  unit  at  this  hospitai  was  used  chiefly  for  the  diagnosis  of  conditions 
that  could  be  treated  on  an  outpatient  basis.  Patients  who  required  gastrointestinal 
series  and  barium  enemas  were  sent  to  nearby  hospitals,  usually  the  42d  General  Hospital. 

12th  Station  Hospital.— The  Picker  field  unit  stood  up  well  in  this  hospital.  The 
fluoroscopic  table  was  regarded  as  usable  but  not  really  adequate.  The  staff  were  among 
the  numerous  radiologic  personnel  who  looked  with  great  disfavor  upon  the  foreign  body 
localization  apparatus.  The  comments  on  It  were  similar  to  those  made  by  personnel  In 
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the  European  theater  (p.  466).  It  was  re}rar<led  as  much  too  complioate<l  for  fieldwork 
and  was  generally  thought.  In  fact,  to  have  been  devised  by  someone  without  field  expe¬ 
rience.  Personnel  of  this  hospital  commented  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  World 
War  I  work  of  Case  (p.  53)  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 

361st  Station  Hospital.  —This  hospital  gained  considerable  experience  with  its  original 
Army  field  unit  during  the  almost  3  years  in  which  it  progressed  from  Australia  to  the 
Philippines.  A  second  unit,  received  at  the  end  of  2%  yeai's,  arrived  in  its  original 
crates.  The  main  contact  in  the  very  depth  of  the  control  panel,  was  out  of  adjustment, 
but  department  technicians  were  able  to  repair  it  after  a  long  day's  work.  The  equip¬ 
ment  was  in  active  operation  about  96  percent  of  the  time  and  was  regarded  as  entirely 
satisfactory. 

35th  General  Hospital. — This  hospital  considered  the  Picker  field  unit  a  good  piece 
of  equipment  for  temperate  and  cold  climates  but  would  have  preferred,  for  the  tropical 
climate  of  SWPA,  a  self-contained  transformer  tube  type  of  machine,  sealed  In  one  head, 
such  as  was  used  in  one  hospital  ship  in  the  area  ( fig.  204D ) . 

42d  General  Hospital.-This  hospital,  which  was  in  SWPA  from  1942  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  had  two  field  units  and  a  200-ma.  table  in  its  original  equipment.  It  was 
soon  able  to  acquire  a  500-ma.  generator  and  control  from  Watson  Victor,  Ltd.,  in  Bris¬ 
bane,  a  subsidiary  of  General  Electric  of  England.  By  1  .Tanuary  1943,  the  generator 
was  installed  over  a  General  Electric  39  table,  part  of  the  original  hospital  equipment, 
which  had  been  salvaged  from  the  wreck  of  the  SS  Rufuit  King  (p.  628)  and  repaired 
by  Watson  Victor,  Ltd.  (fig.  205).  The  Young  urologic  table  was  operated  from  the  same 
generator.  A  throwover  switch  was  used  for  the  high-tension  circuit.  A  rotating  anode 
tube  that  was  requisitioned  was  never  received. 

After  the  42d  General  Hospital  moved  to  Highland  Park,  Brisbane,  It  obtained  a 
double-tube,  tilt-table,  200-ma.  unit.  With  this  added  equipment,  it  could  operate  two 
complete  fluoroscopic  rooms.^ 

105th  General  Hospital.— The  original  field  equipment  of  the  105th  General  Hospital 
consisted  of  three  portable  units,  two  of  which  were  soon  requisitioned  for  field  hospitals. 
The  single  remaining  unit  was  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  work  in  the  operating  room 
and  wards,  handle  routine  work,  and  act  as  an  energizer  when  the  Y'oung  table  was  used 
for  pyelograms.  This  hospital  also  had  two  200-ma.  tables  (Picker  Century  Units),  which 
were  used  for  gastrointestinal  studies:  a  localization  table,  which  was  used  routinely  as 
an  additional  table;  and  dental  equipment. 

FLUOROSCOPY 

Fluoroscopic  examination  was  difficult  because  the  field  equipment  was 
cumbersome.  When  it  was  used  in  the  vertical  position,  up-and-down  travel 
was  so  limited  that  the  patient,  during  a  gastrointestinal  examination,  had 
either  to  stand  on  a  box  or  to  squat.  In  either  event,  the  radiologist’s  mind 
was  more  likely  to  be  on  the  mechanics  of  the  examination  than  on  his 
patient.  Fluoroscopy  in  the  horizontal  position,  which  was  usually  carried 
out  with  the  patient  on  a  litter,  was  fairly  satisfactory  as  long  as  the  subject 
was  thin. 

r  At  the  42<1  General  Hoapltal,  when  a  wheelchair  that  was  part  of  the  original  equipment  was 
uncrated,  there  was  found,  in  the  same  crate,  a  glass  bowl  e.ve-localizlng  apparatus.  No  one  knew 
how  to  use  It,  and  there  was  no  tube  In  the  hospital  that  would  fit  It,  which  was  understandable  : 
The  newspapers  In  which  It  was  wrapped  were  dated  1918.  A  modern  Sweet  localizer  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Watson  Victor,  Ltd.,  and  was  soon  used  routlnel.v.  Foreign  bodies  In  the  eye  were 
frequently  encountered  at  this  hospital.  It  being  one  of  the  few  units  In  SWPA  that  had  both 
radiologists  trained  In  the  Sweet  technique  and  ophthalmologists  capable  of  handling  Intraocular 
foreign  bodies. 
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Fiouke  205. — Control  cabinet,  part  of  200-ma.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  X-ray  equipment,  salvaged  from  tbe  SS 
Rufus  King  after  it  sank  In  the  harbor  at  Brisbane. 
The  equipment  shown,  intended  for  use  at  the  42d 
General  Hospital,  could  not  be  put  into  operating 
condition,  and  another  control  stand  and  generator 
had  to  be  obtained. 


As  noted  elsewhere,  fluoroscopy  was  frequently  done  at  night  because  to 
carry  it  out  during  the  daytime  required  the  complete  elimination  of  venti¬ 
lation.  At  night,  it  could  be  performed  with  the  sides  of  the  tent  up,  or 
in  the  open. 


IMPROVISATIONS 

While  the  Army  field  unit  proved  fundamentally  sati.sfactory  in  SWPA, 
tlie  accessories  supplied  with  it — which  were  sometimes  not  supplied — left 
much  to  be  desired  in  a  number  of  respects:  Radiologists  and  technicians 
made  up  for  many  of  these  deficiencies  by  clever  improvisations,  as  follows: 


1.  PliU'l ically  all  hospitals  iiuprovistHl  sonio  kind  of  chest  hoanl. 

2.  Many  liospitals  made  sinus  and  mastoid  hoards  out  of  j)ly\vood  and 
sheet  lead. 

d.  Shell  casings  made  very  |;ood  cones  (fig.  ‘200),  which  were  frequently 
not  provided. 


Kkicuk  ‘-’(Mi.-  -Iiiiiirevised  cdite.s  mastoid  i)oan1.  aixl  devtdopiiiR  tank 
matle  from  scrap  Itimlter  from  piickiit};  ciise.s.  Dth  Gem*ral  Hospital, 
tloodenoiijili  Island,  1044. 


4.  ^Fore  accurate  timing  for  e.xposures  of  the  chest  was  obtained  by  using 
the  timer  of  the  lUicky  unit,  which  was  set  on  Yio  secoiid.  rather  than  the 
standard  timer. 

"),  Adding  tracks  to  the  mobile  field  unit  made  it  possible  to  maintain 
it  at  a  constant  distance  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  examining  table,  and  at 
I’iglit  angles  to  the  ca.s.sette  changer. 

(■).  A  number  of  dei)artments  made  serialograms  by  cutting  out  a  corner 
of  the  sheet  lead,  or  made  a  tunnel  with  a  sheet  lead  top,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  top,  to  permit  four  exposures  on  a  10-  by  12-inch  film.  This 
method  added  to  the  speed  of  the  exposure  and  reduced  scattered  radiation. 
.Maj.  Morton  Heli)er,  M(’,  who  used  the  factors  85  kilovolt  i)eak,  10  milliam- 
pere  second,  28-inch  target  film  distance  with  screens  and  no  grid,  empha¬ 
sized  that  when  serialograms  were  being  made  with  a  central  aperture,  the 
position  of  the  patient  was  all-imjmrtant.  His  method  was  to  position  the 
patient  under  the  fluoroscoi)e  and  use  a  skin  marking  pencil  with  a  small 
])iece  of  lead  in  the  tip. 

Maj.  Joseph  L.  Morton.  MC,  also  devised  a  method  of  getting  a  compres¬ 
sion  cone  and  four  spot  films  on  an  8-  by  10-inch  film,  using  the  field  nint. 
He  directed  his  technician  to  switch  from  fluoroscopy  to  radiography  l»y  a 
single  toggle  on  the  control  panel.  His  findings  were  recorded  exactly  as  if 
he  had  la^en  using  conventional  e(piipmenl.  Some  time  after  he  had  adopted 
this  technifiue.  a  medical  inspector  from  the  105th  (Jeneral  Hospital  brought 
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him  a  message  from  the  gastroenterologist  there  that  the  spot  film  work  at 
the  12th  Station  Hospital  was  so  satisfactory  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
diagnoses  of  peptic  ulcer  had  been  reversed  in  patients  evacuated  to  the  rear. 

7.  Major  Helper  also  made  barium  sulfate  more  palatable  by  mixing  it 
with  the  synthetic  beverage  powder  and  the  sugar  in  the  C  or  K  rations. 

8.  The  field  unit  had  no  tabletop,  and  the  use  of  litters,  for  which  provi- 


Fiouhe  207. — Frame  devised  to  fit  X-ray  field  table  unit 
with  pressed  wood  cover  removed. 


sion  was  made,  was  frequently  unsatisfactory,  for  obvious  reasons.  Some 
hospitals  made  fixed  tops  out  of  3-mm.  aliuninum,  supported  by  steel  rods. 
Others  made  tops  of  pressed  wood  (fig.  207),  using  metal  trusses  to  control 
the  tendency  to  sagging. 

9.  Vertical  fluoroscopy  with  the  Army  field  unit  was  awkward,  cumber¬ 
some,  and  very  tiring  when  many  chest  and  gastric  examinations  had  to  be 
made.  By  the  mechanism  provided,  the  tube  screen  assembly  was  swung  out 
and  rotated  to  the  vertical  plane,  and  up-and-down  motion  was  provided  by 
a  crank.  Lt.  Col.  Dan  Tucker,  MC,  and  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Arthur  J.  Til- 
linghast,  MC,  at  the  9th  General  Hospital,  improvised  a  more  satisfactory  verti¬ 
cal  fluoroscope  by  standing  the  Army  table  unit  on  end  and  fixing  it  to  the 
floor  with  lag  screws  (fig.  208).  The  carriage  was  counterbalanced  by  using 
salvaged  cable  and  pulleys  from  an  airplane.  The  counterweights  were  made 
of  sheet  metal  filled  with  sand.  Because  of  outward  thrust  of  the  tube-screen 
assembly  in  the  upright  position,  it  was  necessary  to  change  one  of  the  ball¬ 
bearing  runner  wheels  from  the  front  (top)  to  the  back  (bottom)  of  the  track 
piping;  this  was  done  by  bending  a  piece  of  scrap  steel  into  a  U  and  bolting 
it  to  the  assembly  frame.  An  axle  for  the  wheel  was  made  by  running  a  bolt 
through  the  U  at  the  proper  distance.  As  a  further  precaution  against  for¬ 
ward  thrust,  the  arm  that  carried  the  grooved  wheel  on  the  back  (bottom) 
pipe  was  lengthened  with  a  piece  of  scrap  iron  and  the  wheel  was  placed 
behind  the  pipe.  Other  hospitals  used  variations  of  this  improvisation. 

10.  At  the  227th  Station  Hospital,  Major  Morton  found  it  impossible  to 
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Fiouse  208. — Improvised  equipment  for  verti¬ 
cal  fluoroscopy,  using  airplane  cables  and  pul¬ 
leys,  sand  in  a  galvanized  cylinder,  and  a  tire 
for  a  bumper,  9th  General  Hospital,  Blak,  New 
Guinea,  1944. 


examine  a  patient  in  a  body  cast,  who  could  not  be  moved,  without  mirrors 
available  to  solve  the  problem  in  depth.  He  therefore  set  up  stereoscopic 
films,  and,  using  the  old  trick  of  crossing  and  uncrossing  his  eyes,  found  it 
possible  to  achieve  stereoscopic  perception. 

11.  Fine  detail  was  provided  by  the  conversion  of  a  75-mm.  brass  car¬ 
tridge  case  to  a  long  cone.  The  small  end  of  the  shell  casing  was  adapted  to 
fit  into  the  X-ray  cone  slot,  and  the  large  end,  when  cut  off,  provided  a  spot 
5-6  inches  without  penumbra  and  quite  sharp.  This  technique  was  particu¬ 
larly  useful  when  additional  vertebral  detail  was  needed.* 

12.  The  cassette  changer  provided  for  in  tables  of  equipment  never  reached 
the  42d  General  Hospital,  and  one  was  therefore  improvised.  Two  pieces  of 
soil  pipe  and  two  old  drums  secured  from  the  Corps  of  S^ngineers  were  used 
to  construct  a  vertical  stand,  across  which  two  angle  irons  were  placed.  Part 
of  a  sheet  of  Bakelite  was  leaded,  and  with  this  apparatus  a  spring  method  of 
shifting  cassettes  was  achieved. 

13.  The  42d  General  Hospital  had  no  stereoscope,  but  mirrors  purchased 
from  F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co..  Ltd.,  of  Australia  were  set  on  pins  in  a  box  and 
raised,  lowered,  or  otherwise  varied  in  position  to  create  the  angle  desired. 


s  Actually,  the  use  of  a  cone  does  not  increase  or  Improve  detail.  It  simply  restricts  secondary 
radiation,  which  obscures  detail,  and  thus  makes  detail  more  visible. — K.  D.  A.  A. 
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When  two  view  boxes  were  set  on  a  shelf,  very  satisfactory  stereoscopic  vision 
was  obtained.  This  tecimique  was  used  most  often  to  study  skulls  and  chests. 
It  was  also  useful  for  localizing  foreign  bodies. 

14.  When  the  120th  General  Hospital  was  located  in  the  Santo  Tomas 
University  buildings,  it  had  live  Picker  field  units.  Through  friends  in  an 
engineering  company,  aided  by  the  judicious  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  the  radiologist,  Maj.  Richard  O.  Gale,  MC,  was  able  to  '  'cure 
enough  %-inch  plywood  to  make  stationary  tables  for  four  of  them.  1  It  liso 
put  to  use  an  old,  prewar  General  Electric  200-ma.  machine  with  motor-Ui  i  n 
table,  which  had  been  owned  by  the  University  and  stored  during  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  under  table  tube  was  set  up  for  fluoroscopy  with  salvaged  cables. 
The  Bucky  diaphragm  was  hand-operated  and  the  mobile  unit  moved  in  posi¬ 
tion  over  the  table. 

15.  An  attempt  to  construct  a  planograph  at  the  42d  General  Hospital 
was  not  vei-y  successful.  A  metal  strip  was  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tube 
and  a  fulcrum  was  selected.  No  mechanical  means  of  movement  was  pro¬ 
vided,  but  during  the  exposure,  a  technician,  wearing  a  lead  apron,  shifted  the 
tube  stand  and  rotated  the  tube  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  tube  and  the 
Bucky  diaphragm  moved  concurrently  in  opposite  directions.  Maintaining 
the  arc  of  rotation  of  the  tube  proved  extremely  difficult  and  unreliable,  and 
the  problem  was  never  solved.  The  apparatus  was  therefore  not  put  into  full 
operation,  since  none  of  the  laminographs  made  with  it  were  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  Perhaps,  if  patients  had  been  encountered  who  needed  such  studies, 
the  idea  would  have  been  pursued  further. 

16.  Major  Helper  devised  a  tube-angle  meter  that  directed  the  central  ray 
accurately  at  various  angles  to  the  horizontal  plane :  A  circle  cut  from  paper 
and  ruled  in  angles  was  mounted  on  a  stiff  piece  of  cardboard  and  attached  in 
a  vertical  plane  to  the  tube  head.  A  free-swinging  pointer,  weighted  at  one 
end,  with  its  axis  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  indicated  the  true  position  with 
respect  to  the  horizontal  plane. 

17.  An  immobilization  device,  also  the  idea  of  Major  Helper,  consisted  of 
a  cloth  band,  weighted  at  each  end  by  sandbags  and  long  enough  to  hand  over 
the  sides  of  the  table.  This  band  could  also  be  used  to  immobilize  patients  for 
upright  radiography  by  using  hooks  on  either  side  of  the  chest  boards  to  draw 
the  bands  securely  by  means  of  gravity. 

18.  At  the  42d  General  Hospital,  a  very  satisfactory  kymography  grid 
was  made  of  strips  of  lead,  separated  by  strips  of  cardboard  and  enclosed  in 
sheets  of  aluminum.  The  Bucky  grid  was  removed  and  the  improvised  grid 
substituted  for  it. 

19.  Also  at  the  42d  General  Hospital,  a  satisfactory  reading  desk  was 
constructed  from  a  mess  table  and  salvaged  boards  (fig.  209). 

20.  At  the  9th  General  Hospital  on  Goodenough  Island,  improvisation 
permitted  spinal  and  other  examinations  that  required  the  use  of  the  Bucky 
diaphragm  (fig.  210). 
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Figlrk  — Maj.  (Infer  Lt.  f'ol.i  Ilerhert  I),  llehel,  M(’,  nt 

improvistMl  ivndiiif;  desk.  -f2d  General  Hospital,  llij^hland  I'ark. 

Rrishaiie.  Australia.  15t4.‘?.  The  desk  was  niad(>  from  an  Arni.v 
mess  table,  on  top  <d'  whieh  two  uprijthts  were  placed.  A  <urve«l 
section  of  hoard  .supplied  tlie  shelving  for  three  view  hoxe.s.  with 
hot  tights.  The  dictaphone  occupied  a  fourth  .section.  When  it 
clean  d<*sk  top  wiis  desired,  the  entire  assembly  could  be  pushed 
back  along  the  uprights. 

OPERATIONAL  DIFFICULTIES 
Climatic  Conditions 

All  iipitiinitus  in  SWPA  had  hard  usage.  It  was  not  always  einphtyed 
eflieieiilly  hecanse  personnel  operating  it  were  not  always  proiterly  trained  anti 
frei|nently  had  hiid  little  experience.  Ftir  a  considerahle  part  of  the  war,  it 
was  not  iidetiniitely  inaintiiined  ami  serviced  ( p.  <>:*,')).  Iniideciuate  stahili/.at  ion 
(»f  current  was  iiintther  itn[)ortant  factor  in  its  deleriorat ittn  ( p.  (IK!).  With 
due  respect  to  all  of  these  considerations,  however,  delerioiiit ion  and  nltinnite 
fiiilure  of  eipiipinent  in  SW1*A  could  be  exphiined  chiefly  hy  environmental 
factors  of  climate,  hninidity,  and  heat  (fig.  211). 

Major  Ilea  vis  suggested  that  when  units  were  staging  for  long  periods  of 
time,  some  arrangement  he  made  for  last-minute  delivery  of  the  X-ray  e«|ni|)- 
ment,  since  it  deteriorated  rai>idly  on  exposure  to  the  damp,  humid  climate 
of  SM'PA. 

Major  equipment.  It  was  only  a  shm't  time  before  the  X-ray  units  in  this 
tropiciil  climate  became  covered  with  moUl  and  rust.  The  17th  Station  Hospital 
personnel  could  not  inspect  their  e(|uipment  for  the  2-week  |)eriod  it  was  in 
transit  between  .Australia  ami  .Milne  Hay.  M’hen  it  arrived,  there  were  con 
siderahle  amontits  of  mold  arouml  all  the  connections.  Theretifter.  the  tech- 
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Figl'be  210. — Improvised  equipment  for  horizontal  radiog¬ 
raphy  requiring  the  use  of  a  Bucky  diaphragm,  0th  General 
Hospital,  Goodenough  Island,  1944.  The  only  Bucky  dia¬ 
phragm  supplied  was  underneath  the  oystoscoplc  table.  It 
could  be  used  for  spinal  and  other  examinations  when  a 
second  table  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  table  equipped 
with  It. 


iiicians  adopted  the  plan  of  running  the  machine  for  a  short  period  every  day 
simply  to  keep  mold  from  forming.  Rusting  was  frequent  but  could  be  kept 
to  a  minimum  by  daily  cleaning  and  oiling  of  all  parts  of  the  equipment. 

In  Milne  Bay,  ants  got  into  the  X-ray  machines  and  regular  checks  had 
to  be  made  to  clean  them  out. 

Some  hospitals  reported  gootl  service  with  their  original  tubes  through  the 
entire  period  of  their  operation,  but  it  was  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  replace  the 
tubes  more  often  than  in  a  temperate  climate.  A  department  which  had  only 
a  single  field  unit  sometimes  had  to  close  for  the  4  or  5  days  necessary  to  obtain 
new  tubes.  Medical  Supply  periodically  asked  for  lists  of  tubes  on  hand,  in 
order  to  requisition  additional  tubes  from  the  Zone  of  Interior,  so  that  replace¬ 
ment  would  be  promptly  available. 
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Figure  211. — Capt.  Ralph  C.  Moore.  MC,  adjusting 
the  air  conditioning.  105th  General  Hospital,  Gatton. 
Australia,  .lanuary  I'.H.S.  January  is  one  of  the  hot¬ 
test  months  in  Australia. 


Cables. — The  major  difficulties  were  with  the  cables.  Moisture  got  into 
the  terminals  and  iiiiparently  condensed  there.  As  a  result,  the  current  would 
arc,  and  the  increased  load  burned  out  the  cables.  Maj.  William  C.  Coles,  MC, 
reported  that  when  the  .%lst  Station  Hospital  was  on  the  island  of  Xoemfoor, 
Netherlands  New  Guinea,  just  south  of  the  Equator,  where  the  average  humid¬ 
ity  was  07  percent,  electrical  arcing  resulted  in  scoring  of  the  cable  terminals 
and  receptacles  in  the  transformer  and  the  tube.  Scraping  of  the  burned  areas 
was  necessary  but  could  be  haudled  within  the  hospital.  Operation  was  main¬ 
tained  by  revarnishing  these  areas  and  baking  them  in  sunlight  or  by  the  heat 
generated  by  multiple  light  bulbs.  A  light  bulb  cradle,  of  the  kind  used  for 
burned  patients,  was  sometimes  emploj-ed  for  this  purpose.  If  cable  terminals 
and  receptacles  were  dried  by  one  or  another  of  these  methods  before  the 
eipiipment  was  reassembled  after  a  move,  the  frequency  of  electrical  arcing 
was  decreased,  and  the  unit  could  be  u.sed  for  diagnostic  purpose.  Superficial 
X-ray  therapy  at  100  kv.  aud  4  ma.  was  not  practical  because,  with  the 
machine  at  this  setting,  arcing  occurred  in  about  30  seconds. 

At  the  3r)th  General  Hospital,  Lt.  Col.  Horace  D.  Gray,  MC,  reported 
that  the  small  generator  supplied  with  field  units  proved  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  type  of  X-ray  work  required  in  a  general  hospital.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  use  one  of  the  larger  generators  that  supplied  power  to  the  entire 
hospital  area.  The  source  of  power  was  adequate  and  the  generators  operated 
continuously,  but  the  one  nearest  to  the  X-ray  department  was  more  than  400 
feet  away,  and  the  necessary  wire  to  link  it  to  the  department  was  not  avail¬ 
able  on  the  base.  Signal  Corps  telephone  wire,  whicl  'as  used  as  a  substitute, 
acted  more  as  a  resistor  than  as  a  conductor.  The  technicians  were  able  to 
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produce  Hlms  of  fair  quality  by  anticipating  the  drop  in  voltage  when  the 
high-tension  circuits  were  closed. 

Cables  l)egan  to  break  down  around  70  kv.,  and  any  operation  above  85  kv. 
was  almost  impossible.  In  some  hospitals,  before  work  was  started  each  morn¬ 
ing,  the  cables  were  removed,  cleaned  with  carlmn  tetrachloride,  and  regreased 
with  petrolatum.  Friction  tape  was  then  put  around  the  cuffs  of  the  cables 
in  an  attempt  to  seal  out  moisture. 

Even  with  these  precaution.s,  the  radiologist  reported,  there  was  scarcely 
a  day  when  there  was  not  a  cable  failure  at  the  35th  General  Hospital. 
P'ortunately,  the  department  had  six  field  units,  and  by  taking  cables  from 
machines  not  in  use  and  requisitioning  additional  cables  in  advance  of  the 
need,  it  was  possible  to  keep  at  least  one  machine  in  operation  at  all  times. 

Hospitals  operating  with  only  one  field  unit  each  were  not  so  fortunate 
early  in  the  war,  when  replacements  were  slow.  The  18th  Station  Hospital, 
for  instance,  once  had  to  wait  3  weeks  for  a  replacement,  and  it  was  only  by 
good  luck  that  no  pressing  radiographic  j)roblems  arose  during  this  period. 
Early  in  the  war,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  move  patients  from  one 
hospital  to  another  for  examination  because  there  was  no  replacement  for 
burnt-out  cables.  Later,  when  a  repair  department  was  set  up  with  adequately 
trained  personnel,  this  expedient  was  no  longer  necessary. 

An  occasional  radiologist  explained  the  blowing  out  of  high  voltage  cables 
by  defects  in  manufacture  or  as  the  result  of  faulty  packing  and  exposure  in 
transit.  'rUere  was  general  agreement  that  length  of  operation  and  intensity 
of  use  did  not  play  a  particularly  important  part.  Most  obseiwers  believed  that 
heat  and  humidity  were  chiefly  responsible  for  breakdowns  and  also  believed 
that  their  effect  could  be  minimized  by  baking  the  tube  housing  and  cable, 
using  lubricants  plentifully,  and  assembling  the  unit  while  it  was  still  hot. 

Cassettes  and  screens. — Cassettes  were  generally  of  standard  size  (8-,  10- , 
and  12-inch),  but  an  occasional  X-ray  section  had  such  odd  sizes  as  11-  by  14- 
inch  or  12-  by  15-inch.  Since  films  were  not  issued  in  corresponding  sizes. 
Major  Keavis  recommended  that  films  be  cut  to  these  sizes  or  that  the  screens 
be  cut  and  used  in  cassettes  of  conventional  size.  Cassette  holders  for  chest 
examinations  and  for  polygraphic  examinations  of  the  stomach  were  all 
improvised. 

The  usual  plan  of  keeping  cassettes  loaded  for  immediate  use  proved 
entirely  impractical  in  northern  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Philippines. 
They  had  to  be  loaded  immediately  before  expo.sure.  Otherwise,  because  of 
the  intense  humidity,  the  emulsion  from  the  filnis  stuck  to  them  and  hastened 
their  deterioration.  The  cassettes  were  often  rusty  when  they  were  received, 
and  therefore  had  lost  their  spring  and  were  difficult  to  open  and  lock.  Many 
of  them  had  light  leaks,  and  contacts  were  poor  because  of  warping. 

Intensifying  screens  deteriorated  beyond  use  in  6  months  or  less,  though 
later  it  was  found  that  if  they  were  .stored  in  heated  cabinets  when  they  were 
not  in  use,  growth  of  mold  and  ftmgi  was  retarded.  Crystallization  of  the 
emulsion  following  blistering  of  the  calcium  tungstate  in  it  and  peeling  of  the 
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i*esulting  blisters  sometimes  produced  artifacts  that  made  any  finished  film 
l)eyond  interpretation,  regardless  of  its  size,  though  for  some  reason  this  chain 
of  events  was  particularly  likely  to  occur  in  the  14-  by  17-inch  films  used  for 
chest  radiography. 

Developer  stains  were  frequent  because  the  technicians  were  obliged  to 
work  in  hot  darkrooms  and  were  likely  to  be  careless  in  their  haste  to  get  out 
of  them.  Even  with  the  best  of  care,  the  usefulness  of  screens  was  limited, 
and  in  a  number  of  units,  they  were  discarded  and  the  cassettes  were  used  as 
film  holders.  Radiologists  soon  learned  to  ignore  such  imperfections  as  specks 
and  artifacts  in  interpreting  radiographs. 

Replacement  of  screens  was  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  and  Major  Reavis 
warned  the  Medical  Supply  Division  that  they  should  be  requisitioned  from 
the  Zone  of  Interior  well  in  advance  of  their  need.  He  also  recommended  to 
all  installations  that  they  use  paper  folders  exclusively  on  extremity 
examinations. 

Accessory  equipment. — Acces.sory  equipment  deteriorated  as  rapidly  as 
basic  equipment.  Measuring  calipers  promptly  became  rusty,  no  matter  how 
carefjilly  they  were  protected.  Darkroom  timers  quickly  became  alfected  by 
the  high  humidity.  View  boxes  rusted  out  and  replacement  fluoroscopic  bulbs 
were  in  very  short  supply. 

Film  hangers  rusted  and  tended  to  break  apart  at  points  of  welding. 
X-ray  departments  located  near  ordnance  depots  or  quartermaster  facilities 
could  get  them  repaired.  Since,  however,  hangers  were  in  short  supply  and 
re(|uisitions  for  them  were  frequently  not  filled,  those  available  were  often 
reserved  for  the  actual  processing  of  the  films,  which  were  then  hung  on  lines 
to  dry,  usually  .su.spended  by  paper  clips  through  the  corners.  Plastic  rulers 
held  up  satisfactorily  under  climatic  conditions  but  were  readily  misplaced. 

Fungus  and  mold  were  hard  on  leather  and  rubber  goods,  and  on  fabric- 
covered  articles.  I^ead  aprons  and  gloves  therefore  deteriorated  rapidly.  The 
supply  of  dark  adaptation  goggles  was  sufficient,  and  they  held  up  very  well. 

Current 

The  .source  of  electrical  current  furnished  an  individual  problem  for  each 
hospital  X-ray  department.  The  difficulties  began  in  Australia.  There,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  hospital  units  were  located  in  existing  buildings  that  had  power 
and  ecjuipment  that  could  Iw  converted  to  hospital  use.  Ijocal  current,  which 
was  220  volts  and  .50  cycles,  had  to  be  stepped  down  for  use  by  TJ.S.  Army 
e(juipment.  When  the  42d  General  Hospital  occupied  Stuartholme,  in  Bris¬ 
bane,  adequate  wiring  was  installed  and  110  volts  were  pulled  from  both 
sides  of  the  220- volt  line.  The  .50-cycle  current  was  thought  by  some  radiolo¬ 
gists  and  technicians  to  lie  detrimental  to  the  X-ray  equipment,  but,  in  spite  of 
this  real  [jossibility,  the  luse  of  local  power  was  of  great  value  and  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  other  methods. 
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Some  U.S.  hospitals  used  the  Australian  Southern  Cross  generator,  which 
gave  unstable  results  because  it  had  a  50-cycle  rather  than  a  60-cycle  current. 
Tubes  did  not  hold  up  very  well  under  the  circumstances.  The  six  5-kw.,  60- 
cycle  generators  and  twelve  10-kw.  generators  that  Major  Keavis  located  in 
tlie  supply  depot  at  Milne  Bay  were  distributed  as  he  recommended  to  hospi¬ 
tals  having  particular  difficulties  with  their  supply  of  current. 

When  the  18th  General  Hospital  was  operating  at  Charters  Towers  in 
Australia,  there  was  no  community  or  central  hospital  source  of  power,  and 
the  X-ray  department  had  to  generate  its  own  electricity.  This  was  done  with 
a  2.5-kw.  generator.  When  the  generator  was  being  set  up  for  operation,  it 
was  found  that  a  broken  casting  had  allowed  all  the  oil  to  leak  out.  After 
repairs  had  been  made  at  a  nearby  airbase,  the  electricity  proved  ample  for 
the  field  unit  and  the  films  produced  were  of  very  good  quality. 

Col.  Vernon  L.  Bolton,  MC,  radiologist  with  the  1st  Evacuation  Hospital, 
reported  obtaining  excellent  results  by  limiting  the  kilowattage  to  85  and  using 
from  20  to  25  ma.  since  it  was  seldom  possible  to  get  30  ma.  out  of  the  unit 
from  the  available  sources  of  community  power.  This  hospital  had  its  own 
source  of  gasoline  generator  power  from  the  110-volt  generator.  Many  other 
hospitals  were  similarly  equipped. 

The  greatest  single  difficulty  in  operation  of  X-ray  departments  in  the 
field  was  failure  to  secure  a  consistent  line  voltage.  The  small  gasoline 
generator  supplied  with  the  field  unit  was  not  adequate  for  a  hospital  doing 
a  considerable  volume  of  work.  It  broke  down  frequently,  and  the  almost 
constant  surge  made  the  taking  of  X-rays  difficult.  Departments  were  well 
advised  to  keep  at  least  one  extra  generator  on  hand  to  use  in  an  emergency. 
The  output  of  the  generator  was  limited  when  the  temperature  rose  above 
100°  F.,  as  it  frequently  did.  Standard  exposure  factors  could  not  be  used 
because  of  the  frequent  drop  in  milliamperes  resulting  from  the  fluctuation  of 
the  incoming  current.  Both  time  and  films  were  wasted  in  the  retakes  fre¬ 
quently  necessary. 

Although  the  use  of  multiple  generators  was  not  usually  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  the  9th  General  Hospital  reported  admirable  results  by  operating 
two  of  their  four  30-kw.  Diesel  generators  at  a  time. 

Capt.  Ralph  C.  Moore,  MC,  reported  that  at  the  106th  General  Hospital 
a  relatively  constant  electrical  supply  was  provided  to  the  diagnostic  room  by 
stepping  down  the  415-A'olt  transmission  incoming  line  to  220  volts  for  a 
capacity  of  60  amperes.  This  line  supplied  the  tw’o  large  X-ray  machines  when 
they  were  operating  at  peakloads  with  a  drop  of  only  2  or  3  volts,  which  was 
within  practical  limits.  The  110-volt  circuits  to  the  department  which  came 
off  another  line  were  much  less  constant ;  at  peakload,  they  fluctuated  up  to  10 
volts,  which  was  too  great  a  variation  to  permit  use  of  the  portable  unit  for 
radiation  therapy. 

The  obvious  solution  of  these  difficulties,  supplying  X-ray  departments 
with  current  by  use  of  main  hospital  generators,  was  not  always  as  satisfactory 
as  it  seemed  on  the  surface  because  the  variations  of  voltage  made  it  difficult 
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or  impossible  to  standardize  technique.  The  difficulty  could  best  be  obviated 
by  running  a  second  powerline  to  the  X-ray  building,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  this  be  standard  procedure  in  all  general  and  station  hospitals. 

The  third  quarterly  report  for  1945  of  the  4th  General  Hospital,  then  in 
the  Philippines,  mentioned  another  difficulty ;  Wiring  inserted  through  holes 
in  metal  supports  was  subject  to  the  vibration  caused  by  walking  on  light  wood 
floors,  with  a  resulting  loss  of  insulation  and  frequent  short  circuits.  The 
wiring,  in  fact,  was  too  light  to  carry  anything  more  than  a  few  light  bulbs. 
The  sockets  were  also  of  a  very  cheap  type,  with  exposed  contacts.  It  was 
necessary  to  do  an  almost  total  rewiring  job  before  this  X-ray  department 
could  begin  to  operate. 

All  departments  were  advised,  when  an  X-ray  unit  first  became  opera¬ 
tional,  to  run  it  for  5  to  10  minutes  at  low  kilovoltage  and  low  milliamperage 
before  throwing  high  loads  through  the  high-tension  circuit. 

DARKROOM  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  properly  setup  darkroom  was  entered  by  a  maze.  It  was  equipped 
with  an  Army  field  unit  tank,  a  refrigerating  unit,  and  a  cassette  bin  and 
drier.  Except  in  fixed  hospitals — and  not  always  in  them — ^the  ideal  was 
seldom  approached,  and  the  darkroom  furnished  a  constant  problem  in  every 
X-ray  department.  In  the  hot  and  humid  climate,  it  became  intolerably  hot, 
from  the  combination  of  elevated  temperature  and  high  humidity ;  ventilation 
was  almost  impossible  to  maintain,  particularly  when,  to  secure  a  lightproof 
room,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  a  darkroom  tent  inside  another  tent  or,  occa¬ 
sionally,  inside  a  building.  In  some  locations,  incidentally,  it  was  necessary 
to  check  the  darkroom  daily  for  light  leaks.  At  the  35th  General  Hospital  at 
Milne  Bay,  for  instance,  small  earthquakes  almost  every  day  opened  up  cracks 
in  the  walls,  which  here  were  made  of  asbestos  siding.  The  cracks  were 
repaired  with  roofing  tar. 

Quite  aside  from  the  comfort  of  the  technicians,  complete  circulation  of 
air  and  relatively  normal  humidity  were  essential  for  satisfactory  processing 
of  films.  Abnormally  high  temperatures  and  humidity  threw  an  additional 
load  on  the  equipment  and  made  the  technicians  so  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
room  that  their  work  became  sloppy.  In  most  units,  the  standard  rules  for 
time-temperature  processing  were  followed,  but  in  many  instances,  the  films 
were  overexposed  and  then  developed  at  a  high  temperature.  This  procedure 
shortened  the  processing  period  and  also  shortened  the  time  technicians  had 
to  stay  in  the  darkroom. 

Condensation  of  moisture  from  the  high  humidity  caused  oxidation  and 
corrosion  of  the  electrical  switches,  the  contactors,  and  the  motors  themselves. 
Films  developed  at  high  temperatures  showed  reticulation  and  clouding, 
which  could  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  an  extra  hypo  bath.  Major  Coles 
reported,  at  the  361st  Station  Hospital,  that  because  of  the  high  darkroom 
temperatures,  the  motor  for  the  water  pump  on  the  film  processing  tank 
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burned  out  frequently,  and  repeated  rewinding  of  the  armature  was  necessary. 
This  fault  was  later  corrected  by  the  manufacturer,  who  used  a  transformer 
to  reduce  the  operating  voltage  of  the  water  pump  from  110  to  12  volts. 

In  some  departments,  the  motor  used  to  run  the  water  circulating  pump 
burned  out  so  often  that  films  were  processed  at  temperatures  up  to  120°  F., 
which  meant  that  chemical  fogging  was  superimposed  on  the  heat  fogging 
that  occurred  even  on  films  put  up  in  waterproofed  packages. 

In  Australia,  when  the  Southern  Cross  generator  was  used  to  provide 
current  (50  cycle)  for  X-ray  departments,  many  radiologists  complained  that 
the  refrigerating  motor  of  the  compressor  unit  burned  out  rapidly. 

The  motor  relay  contact  points  and  the  moving  parts  of  the  processing 
unit  we’’  found  to  be  insufficiently  protected  from  the  splashing  of  solutions. 
As  a  result,  rust  formed  promptly,  and  excessive  corrosion  resulted  in  frequent 
short  circuiting.  The  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  recommended  that  the 
capacity  of  the  motor  of  processing  units  should  be  increased  by  a  third  and 
that  splash  baffies  should  be  added  between  the  processing  unit  and  the  devel¬ 
oping  tank  to  protect  the  refrigerating  mechanism. 

The  small  ventilating  fan  provided  for  the  darkroom  tent  proved  totally 
inadequate,  and  numerous  improvisations  were  employed  in  its  stead.  At  the 
12th  Station  Hospital,  dull  black  baffles  excluded  light  but  admitted  air. 
Additional  electric  fans  provided  some  help,  but  not  very  much.  Some  depart¬ 
ments  hooked  up  electric  fans  in  front  of  lightproof  vents.  Some  used  the 
intake  ducts  from  airplanes  to  bring  air. 

At  the  105th  General  Hospital,  a  large  fan  salvaged  from  a  wrecked  tank 
was  used  to  blow  air  in,  and  small  fans  were  placed  on  the  ceiling  to  blow  it 
out,  Maj.  Ernest  B.  Newman,  MC,  reported  that  when  the  l7th  Station 
Hospital  was  located  in  the  Australian  bush,  the  darkroom  was  ventilated  by 
the  standard  method  of  blowing  an  electric  fan  over  cracked  ice.  In  New 
Guinea,  where  the  electrical  supply  was  inadequate,  ventilation  was  secured 
by  placing  two  electric  fans  in  a  compartment  just  outside  the  X-ray  room 
and  improvised  from  the  air-intake,  while  a  third  fan  circulated  it  inside  the 
room. 

Placing  the  cooling  units  for  the  developing  tanks  outside  the  building 
reduced  the  deterioration  of  the  equipment  from  moisture  in  the  darkroom. 
Satisfactory  temperature  control  for  the  solution  could  sometimes  be  main¬ 
tained  if  the  tanks  were  placed  adjacent  to  the  darkroom  and  covered  with  a 
thatch  shelter.  Most  departments  kept  their  emergency  generators  outside 
the  darkroom. 

Not  all  department  darkrooms  suffered  the  structural  complications  re¬ 
ported  by  Captain  Moore  from  the  105th  General  Hospital.  The  passbox 
opening  was  so  large  that  films,  patients,  and  technicians  could  all  have  passed 
through  it  at  the  same  time  with  no  crowding.  The  room  was  constructed  with 
elaborate  2i/^  foot-wide  doors,  but  the  film  bin  and  drier  combination,  which 
had  to  get  into  the  room  through  them,  measured  5  feet  4  inches  by  3  feet. 
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Eventually,  the  wall  was  broken  down  and  the  darkroom  rebuilt  around  the 
equipment.  The  tank  was  designed  with  a  water  depth  of  10  inches,  although 
the  largest  films  to  be  developed  in  it  measured  17  inches.  Also,  the  original 
design  provided  for  the  water  to  run  over  the  sides  of  the  tank  onto  the  floor 
rather  than  pass  out  through  a  drain.  These  and  other  structural  errors  were 
eventually  corrected. 

FILMS 

Supply 

The  main  source  of  film  supply  in  SWPA  was  the  Zone  of  Interior, 
though  some  purchases  were  made  locally  from  the  Australians.  There  were 
occasional  shortages  in  certain  parts  of  the  area,  but  as  a  rule,  the  supply  was 
entirely  adequate.  The  only  acute  shortage  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1943. 

At  one  time  when  films  were  in  short  supply,  preliminary  chest  examina¬ 
tions  had  to  be  made  at  the  42d  General  Hospital  on  all  men  admitted  to  an 
ofiicers’  training  school  in  Brisbane.  Fluoroscopy  was  substituted  for  radiog¬ 
raphy,  400  to  500  examinations  being  made  in  a  single  day  (usually,  for  the 
convenience  of  both  hospital  and  school,  on  a  Sunday  morning) . 

Condition  on  Delivery 

While  the  overall  supply  was  never  a  major  difiiculty,  the  state  in  which 
the  films  were  received  was  frequently  a  very  serious  problem.  Many  were 
received  in  such  condition  that  they  were  useless.  Sometimes  as  much  as  40 
percent  of  a  single  lot  had  to  be  discarded,  and  occasionally  the  losses,  from  a 
combination  of  aging  and  other  factors,  reached  100  percent.  Outdating  was 
frequently  due  to  the  fact  that  hospitals  were  several  months  in  transit  and 
staging  before  their  X-ray  departments  became  operational.  In  a  great  many 
instances,  however,  the  loss  of  films  was  caused  by  chemical  fogging  due  to 
poor  packing,  xmnecessary  exposure  to  sunlight  and  moisture,  and  storage  at 
excessively  high  temperatures.  At  Melbourne  and  elsewhere,  films  were  some¬ 
times  left  on  docks,  covered  with  tarpaulins,  for  days  and  even  weeks.  For¬ 
tunately,  many  of  the  films  thus  treated  were  still  usable  with  special  pre¬ 
cautions  (1/^  to  1  gamma  of  photographic  density  from  fog).  Contrast  was 
high  because  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  developing  solution. 

A  number  of  hospitals  found  it  wise  to  develop  one  film  from  each  pack 
as  soon  as  a  lot  of  films  was  received.  The  developed  film  was  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  pack,  and  the  films  which  showed  the  least  damage  were  used. 

Late  in  the  war,  the  policy  was  adopted  of  shipping  films  to  SWPA 
by  refrigerated  ships,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  could  not  have  been  done 
sooner.  Major  Reavis  believed  that  the  best  way  to  transport  films  was  by 
air,  and  he  made  this  recommendation  verbally  to  the  Chief  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Service  Division,  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  SWPA,  and  to  the  medical 
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supply  officer.  He  also  recommended  that  supplies  of  films  from  the  United 
States,  even  when  tropically  packed,  should  be  kept  on  the  Australian  Main¬ 
land,  preferably  in  the  Brisbane  or  Sydney  areas,  and  shipped  by  air  to  New 
Guinea  bases  only  as  they  were  needed.  It  was  essential  that  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  be  kept  on  hand  in  advance  bases,  but  enough  losses  would  occur  through 
simple  aging  without  inviting  more  by  storing  large  quantities  in  the  hot, 
humid  climate  of  New  Guinea,  as  was  then  being  done. 

For  some  reason,  14-  by  17-inch  films  seemed  more  prone  to  heat  fog  than 
films  of  other  sizes.  This  was  true  even  when  they  were  tropically  packed 
(that  is,  in  metal  containers)  as  most  films  were  packed  late  in  the  war;  heat 
and  humidity  seemed  to  affect  them  regardless  of  how  they  were  put  up. 

When  the  films  were  finally  shipped  and  stored  under  refrigeration,  a 
label  attached  to  the  package  warned  that  they  should  not  be  used  until  they 
had  reached  room  temperature,  to  prevent  condensation,  which  would  make 
them  unfit  for  use. 


Processing 

Tanks. — The  workload  of  the  X-ray  department  was  frequently  so  heavy 
that  auxiliary  wash  tanks  had  to  be  built  in  many  hospitals.  Wooden  tanks, 
except  those  constructed  of  redwood,  were  not  satisfactory.  They  soaked  up 
solution;  soon  warped  and  leaked;  were  difficult  to  keep  clean;  and  rotted 
rapidly  under  the  continuous  high  temperatures  and  excessive  humidity  of 
the  darkroom.  In  the  circumstances,  however,  the  auxiliary  tanks  had  to  be 
constructed  of  anything  available  that  would  hold  water.  At  the  9th  General 
Hospital,  additional  tanks  were  made  of  white  pine  from  packing  boxes  and 
metal  draw  rods  from  shutter  holders. 

Water  supply.— This  hospital  was  fortunate  in  having  a  mountain  stream 
immediately  behind  it.  When  the  stream  was  dammed,  clean  water,  in  inex¬ 
haustible  quantities,  was  piped  into  the  hospital,  at  an  average  temperature 
of  79°  F.,  with  a  variation  of  1.7°  F. 

This  situation  was  exceptional.  Most  radiologists,  as  Major  Newman  put 
it,  necessarily  became  plumbers  in  Australia  and  learned  how  to  attach  their 
tanks  to  the  complicated  Australian  plumbing.  In  New  Guinea,  there  was 
no  such  problem  because  there  was  no  plumbing.  The  wash  tank  was  simply 
filled  and  emptied  once  daily. 

The  problems  connected  with  water  were  twofold,  supply  and  temperature. 
A  supply  of  cool,  clear  water  was  unusual  in  the  field,  and  many  units  located 
near  the  shore  used  sea  water  for  washing  their  films.  Clear  water  was 
used  for  the  final  washing.  This  plan  was  not  too  unsatisfactory  when  the 
temperature  of  the  water  could  be  controlled.  It  was  not  very  satisfactory 
when  it  could  not  be. 

Sea  water  could  also  be  used  in  an  emergency  to  compound  developers  and 
fixers.  The  solutions  were  turbid  at  first  but  became  clear  if  they  were  left 
standing.  The  clear  fluid  could  then  be  decanted  and  used. 
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In  parts  of  New  Guinea,  wells  had  to  be  dug  by  hand,  which  was  a 
command  responsibility.  It  >vas  not  much  of  a  problem,  since  the  water  table 
was  only  a  short  distance  below  the  ground  surface.  The  supply  of  pipe,  how¬ 
ever,  was  extremely  limited,  and  water  for  the  darkroom  had  to  be  hand- 
carried  into  it  after  being  secured  from  the  two-wheel  trailers  usually  used  to 
bring  it  into  the  hospital.  The  water  temperature  was  usually  high,  and  films 
were  generally  processed  at  undesirably  high  temperatures  because  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  refrigeration  units. 

When  pipes  were  available,  it  was  best  to  bury  them  deep  beneath  the 
ground  surface.  When  they  lay  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  with  large  sections 
exposed,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  thus  permitted  to  become  so  high 
it  was  not  usable. 

In  a  number  of  locations,  water  from  the  central  hospital  .supply  had  such 
a  high  chlorine  count  that  it  could  be  used  only  for  washing;  solutions  had  to 
be  made  from  rainwater,  which  was  almost  constantly  available. 

The  cooling  units  provided  did  not  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  solutions 
much  below  85°  F.,  and  developing  films  in  a  small  tank  at  this  temperature 
was  a  tedious  matter.  Emulsion  scratches  were  frequent,  no  matter  how  much 
care  was  taken.  Some  hospitals  found  that  by  limiting  the  washing  to  10 
minutes,  softening  of  the  emulsion  could  be  somewhat  reduced,  particularly 
when  the  processing  had  been  done  at  such  a  high  temperature  that  chemical 
fog  occurred  on  the  film.  At  the  12th  Station  Hospital,  in  Townsville,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  ice  was  used  in  the  water  to  keep  the  emulsion  from  slipping.  Some 
departments  kept  their  solutions  cool  by  constantly  replenishing  those  in  use 
with  fresh  supplies  cooled  in  the  laboratory  refrigerator. 

In  the  Tropics,  developer  and  hypo  solution  could  be  used  for  not  more 
than  100  to  150  films.  If  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  same  solution  for  the 
250  to  300  films  it  could  have  been  used  for  in  civilian  practice,  the  films  were 
likely  to  be  both  underdeveloped  and  not  hardened. 

When  the  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  was  at  Oro  Bay,  New  Guinea,  the 
dev'eloping  tank  was  able  to  handle  the  rather  warm  water  quite  satisfactorily 
because  the  department  had  a  complete  processing  unit,  which  included  devel¬ 
oping  and  fixing  tanks  and  water  tanks,  all  connected  with  a  refrigerating 
unit  and  a  pump  that  circulated  the  water  and  maintained  a  fairly  constant 
temperature.  Because  of  the  efficient  circulation  system,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  remained  within  the  desirable  maximum  limit,  and  the  excellent 
films  produced  were  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  arrangements  in  the 
darkroom. 

Capt.  Wyatt  E.  Roye,  MC,  described  some  of  the  probleiiKs  connected  with 
the  processing  of  films  at  the  311th  General  Hospital.  Here  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  the  cooling  system  constantly  and  to  add  practically  no  water  to 
accomplish  a  temperature  of  about  76°  F.  The  drainage  tube  was  much  too 
small  and  frequently  became  clogged,  the  clogging  being  aggravated  by  beer 
bottle  labels  (the  ingenuity  of  the  U.S.  soldier  had  discovered  the  only  cooling 
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system  available  in  the  hospital).  It  was  almost  impossible  to  control  the 
temperature  of  the  wash  water.  At  high  temperatures,  the  emulsion  on  the 
films  became  soft  and  tended  to  run,  and  the  image  was  therefore  distorted. 

High  humidity  seemed  to  play  the  most  important  part  in  the  slipping 
and  sliding  of  emulsion  and  the  resulting  loss  of  image,  but  this  also  hap¬ 
pened  when  the  temperature  of  the  wash  water  exceeded  85°  F.,  as  it  often 
did,  even  in  general  hospitals  in  semipermanent  or  permanent  locations. 

Drying 

During  the  dry  season  in  Australia,  the  humidity  wa.s  low,  and  drying  of 
films  presented  no  special  difficulties.  In  the  wet  season  there,  and  always  in 
New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines,  the  high  humidity  and  constant  rain  made 
this  part  of  their  processing  a  major  difficulty. 

The  combination  loading  bench  and  drier  supplied  by  the  Army  was  prac¬ 
tical  and  useful  in  temperate  climates,  but  in  the  Tropics,  it  was  one  more  item 
to  crowd  the  darkroom,  and  it  was  frequently  put  outside.  Units  which  did 
not  have  this  item,  and  many  which  did,  dried  their  films  outside,  on  clothes¬ 
lines.  The  films  dried  rapidly  in  the  heat,  but  they  had  to  be  kept  under  con¬ 
stant  observation  because  of  the  sudden  downpours  that  occurred  at  intervals 
almost  daily. 

Some  hospitals  devised  more  elaborate  drying  methods.  At  the  l7th 
Station  Hospital,  a  drier  was  improvised  consisting  of  a  box  heated  by  electric 
bulbs,  with  a  small  fan  blowing  over  them. 

Dr.  Ralph  C.  Moore  (formerly  Captain,  MC),  asked  for  a  description  of 
the  drying  rack  used  at  the  105th  General  Hospital,  described  it  as  follows : 

The  film  washing  system  consisted  of  a  water  tank,  half  of  which  was  In  the  dark 
room  and  half  in  the  wet  reading  room,  with  an  interlocking  lightproofed  cover  over  the 
tank.  When  the  cover  was  opened  in  the  reading  room,  the  cover  in  the  dark  room 
could  not  be  opened,  and  vice  versa.  From  the  wash  tank,  the  films  were  then  placed 
in  drying  racks. 

The  drying  rack  at  the  105th  General  Hospital  was  built  into  a  cabinet  built  in  the 
fashion  of  a  tall  closet  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  celling.  A  duct  system  was 
extended  from  the  fluoroscopic  room  and  fed  Into  the  bottom  of  the  closet.  The  air 
flowed  out  across  the  films  in  the  closet  and  out  through  the  top  into  the  room.  The 
air  was  forced  into  the  duct  system  by  a  squirrel-caged  fan  from  an  old  wrecked  tank 
and  was  sucked  out  through  the  top  of  the  drying  closet  by  another  fan  which  was  built 
into  the  top  of  the  closet.  The  films  were  hung  on  racks  which  would  hold  14  by  17 
hangers  each.  These  were  placed  in  the  closet  on  guides  so  that  the  racks  worked  like 
drawers.  There  were  six  of  these  racks,  arranged  one  above  the  other  in  the  closet. 
When  the  door  of  the  closet  was  closed,  the  entire  drying  closet  acte<l  as  a  part  of  the 
duct  system  through  which  the  air  had  been  forced.  The  dry  films  were  removed  from 
the  top  and  the  wet  films  placed  in  the  lower  position.  The  method  was  perhaps  crude, 
but  it  was  highly  efficient. 

At  the  9th  General  Hospital,  Colonel  Tucker  and  Captain  Tillinghast 
disassembled  the  drier  unit  supplied  by  the  Army  and  used  the  fan  and  the 
heating  element  to  construct  a  drier  with  a  capacity  of  88  films.  The  device 
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was  built  in  four  tiers  and  had  notched  wood  racks  to  hold  the  hangers.  The 
heating  element  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  drier,  and  the  fan,  blowing 
outward,  at  the  top.  The  air  intake  was  placed  at  the  bottom  rear,  and  the 
incoming  air  came  from  the  darkroom  through  a  light  maze  made  of  wooden 
partitions  and  sided  with  pressed  wood.  A  similar  maze  air  vent  was  placed 
on  the  outside  wall  of  the  darkroom  over  the  loading  bench,  and  a  12-inch  fan 
was  so  placed  as  to  draw  air  into  the  room. 

Handling 

Identification. — Although  Circular  Letter  No.  147,  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General  (7),  clearly  specified  the  method  by  which  X-ray  films  must  be  iden¬ 
tified,  Major  Reavis  found  on  his  tours  of  inspection  that  these  instructions 
were  frequently  being  ignored,  particularly  in  the  smaller  hospitals.  Even  in 
the  larger  hospitals  a  variety  of  nonregulation  methods  were  in  use. 

The  42d  General  Hospital  had  been  able  to  purchase  in  Brisbane  an  East¬ 
man  film  identification  printer  (photographic  printer  for  labeling  films),  but 
most  hospitals  were  not  so  fortunate.  Lead  numbers  and  letters  were  not 
readily  available,  and  those  originally  supplied  were  soon  lost.  A  number  of 
hospitals  in  New  Guinea  simply  wrote  the  patient’s  name  on  the  film  before 
it  was  developed.  The  name  remained  on  the  film,  of  course,  and  the  system 
was  quick  and  required  no  equipment  beyond  a  pencil.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
writing  was  not  always  easy  to  read,  and  it  waa  sometimes  entirely  illegible. 
Typing  the  information  on  the  lead  foil  backing  from  dental  films  was  another 
practical  method,  used  at  the  1st  Evacuation  Hospital.  The  impression  made 
by  the  keys  produced  enough  difference  in  density  to  make  a  permanent  record. 
The  best  of  all  improvised  systems,  however,  was  the  use  of  the  patient’s 
identification  (dog)  tag  on  the  film.  It  provided  all  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  identification  except  the  film  number  and  the  date. 

Records. — Since  almost  every  hospital  that  had  X-ray  equipment  also 
had  a  mimeograph,  most  radiologists  devised  some  sort  of  report  form,  vary¬ 
ing  from  the  usual  WD  MD  Form  55K-2,  which  was  supposed  to  be  standard 
throughout  the  Army,  to  rather  elaborate  forms  used  in  some  of  the  larger 
general  hospitals. 

Some  interpretations  w’ere  never  recorded  because  the  X-ray  examina¬ 
tions  were  made  under  such  unpropitious  circumstances,  but,  in  general,  an 
effort  was  made  to  keep  some  sort  of  formal  record,  even  if  it  consisted  of  no 
more  than  a  few  hurried  notes.  Since  the  handwriting  of  so  many  medical 
men  is  illegible.  Major  Reavis  recommended  that  typewriters  be  given  to  all 
X-ray  departments,  or  made  available  to  them,  so  that  all  reports  could  be 
typed.  In  some  hospitals,  the  radiologist  dictated  his  findings  to  a  corpsman, 
who  typed  them  later. 

The  system  in  use  at  the  42d  General  Hospital  was  probably  the  most 
elaborate  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area.  It  was  possible  because  there  was 
a  dictaphone  in  the  department,  and  two  and  three  Australian  civilian  secre- 
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taries  were  assigned  to  the  section  at  all  times.  All  reports  were  made  in 
triplicate.  One  copy  was  kept  in  the  department  files,  one  attached  to  the 
chart,  and  one  kept  in  the  film  envelope.  A  crossfile  of  pathologic  diagnoses 
was  maintained,  and  35-mm.  microfilms  were  made  of  the  films  of  all  patients 
evacuated  to  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Filing.  — Some  general  hospitals  kept  their  films  on  the  ward  as  long  as 
the  patient  was  hospitalized  except  when  additional  examinations  were  re¬ 
quired;  then  the  films  were  returned  to  the  X-ray  department  for  compara¬ 
tive  studies.  Whenever  this  plan  was  in  effect,  radiographs  were  damaged 
or  lost  or  both.  Major  Reavis  discouraged  it  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on 
the  ground  that  radiographs  cannot  be  read  properly  without  view  boxes,  of 
which  there  were  none  on  the  wards.  Only  gross  changes  are  observed  when 
films  are  simply  held  up  against  daylight  or  other  light. 

In  some  hospitals,  routine  films,  considered  to  be  of  no  further  use,  were 
destroyed  when  the  hospital  moved. 

Filing  envelopes  were  in  short  supply,  which  led  to  another  bad  practice, 
that  of  stapling  or  clipping  films  together.  Because  of  the  heat  and  high 
humidity,  films  filed  against  each  other  stuck  to  each  other.  In  his  capacity 
as  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology,  Major  Reavis  recommended  that  a  memo¬ 
randum  be  issued  from  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon,  Services  of  Supply,  SWPA, 
setting  forth  a  desirable  record  system  for  X-ray  reports,  at  least  for  rela¬ 
tively  fixed  installations.  He  advocated  the  maintenance  of  a  daybook,  with 
each  patient’s  name  and  X-ray  number;  an  alphabetical  card  file  system,  list¬ 
ing  all  examinations  made,  and,  if  possible,  summarized  reports;  and  dupli¬ 
cate  copies  of  WD  MD  Form  55K-2,  the  original  being  placed  on  the  patient’s 
chart  and  the  duplicate  in  the  file  envelope. 

Evacuation. — ^When  patients  were  returned  to  duty  from  field,  evacua¬ 
tion,  or  even  station  hospitals,  their  radiographs  were  frequently  kept  in 
storage  until  the  hospital  moved  on  and  then  were  destroyed.  Radiographs 
not  properly  fixed  were  sometimes  discarded  as  soon  as  they  were  read  because 
their  value  as  permanent  records  was  negligible,  and  the  cleared  transparent 
film  could  be  put  to  other  uses  around  the  hospital.  As  in  the  European 
theater  (p.  340),  the  ideal  plan  was  that  a  patient  who  had  to  be  evacuated 
from  the  area  should  be  accompanied  by  his  radiographs.  This  policy  never 
achieved  in  SWPA  anything  like  the  success  that  it  achieved  in  the  European 
theater. 


MAINTENANCE 
Early  Arrangements 

X-ray  departments  of  hospitals  in  or  near  the  large  cities  of  Australia 
had  no  serious  maintenance  problems.  Thus  the  4th  Greneral  Hospital,  during 
its  entire  operation  in  Melbourne,  had  its  maintenance  work  done  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Stanford  X-Ray  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  not  only  made  repairs  as  they 
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became  necessary  but  also  made  monthly  checks  of  all  equipment.  This  hos¬ 
pital  used  both  U.S.  Army  and  Australian  e<iuipment. 

The  42d  General  Hospital,  in  Brisbane,  used  the  civilian  service  facilities 
of  Watson  Victor,  Ltd.,  whose  manager  was  very  helpful  and  cooperative.  The 
arrangement  proved  so  satisfactory  that  when  the  hospital  moved  from  its 
original  location  at  Stuartholme  to  Highland  Park,  the  contract  was  continued. 

Recommendations  for  Areawide  Service 

The  individual  arrangements  just  tlescril)ed,  and  others  like  them,  were 
extremely  valuable,  and  the  life  and  usefulness  of  X-ray  equipment  were  defi¬ 
nitely  prolonged  thereby.  Units  in  the  field,  however,  or  di.stant  from  larger 
cities  had  no  such  facilities;  each  unit  had  to  take  care  of  its  own  equipment, 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  technicians  and  radiologists. 

Major  Ileavis  considered  it  imperative  that  some  sort  of  maintenance  and 
repair  service  be  set  up  to  keep  operational  equipment  functioning  and  to 
repair  equipment  that  had  broken  down.  He  si)ecifically  recommended  the 
following  plan,  through  channels,  to  the  area  surgeon : 

1.  A  maintenance  and  repair  X-ray  service  should  be  set  up  on  an  area¬ 
wide  basis,  responsible  to  the  chief  of  the  Medical  Supply  Division  but  func¬ 
tioning  under  the  supervision  of  the  consultant  in  radiology  in  SWPA. 

2.  The  repair  shop  should  be  set  up  and  maintained  in  the  location  in 
which  there  was  the  greatest  concentration  of  hos])itals  and  should  be  moved 
forward  as  combat  moved  forward. 

3.  All  work  should  be  done  through  the  base  consultant  in  radiology. 

4.  In  the  beginning,  the  repair  shop  shouhl  l>e  at  least  20  by  30  feet,  and 
preferably  larger. 

5.  Ten  enlisted  men  should  be  assigned  to  the  shop,  each  of  whom  should 
be  given  intensive  training  in  maintenance  and  repairs.  After  their  training, 
they  should  be  assigned  to  the  various  base  .sections  and  rotated  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  shop. 

6.  The  function  of  the  technicians  should  be  to  install,  or  at  least  super¬ 
vise  the  installation  of,  the  X-ray  equipment  as  each  hospital  is  set  up;  to 
instruct  hospital  technicians  in  maintenance  and  other  technical  matters;  and 
to  keep  supplies  and  replacement  parts  on  a  continuing  basis. 

When  this  system  was  recommended,  in  February  1944,  there  were  in 
SWPA  10  kits  of  .spare  parts  for  machines  and  0  kits  of  spare  parts  for 
tables.  All  of  them  were  requisitioned  several  times  over.  Major  Reavis 
proposed  that  these  kits  be  assigned  to  the  mexlical  X-ray  .service  group  he 
had  recommended  and  be  used  under  their  supervision  rather  than  distributed 
to  individual  hospitals  on  the  basis  of  requisitions  for  them. 

Major  Reavis  also  recommended  that  2d  Lt.  (later  1st  Lt.)  Harry  E. 
Bingham,  MAC,  be  appointed  to  head  the  proposed  maintenance  depot. 
Lieutenant  Bingham’s  qualifications  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  assignment. 
He  had  had  4  years  of  college  physics,  had  served  as  chief  technician  in  sev- 
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eral  large  civilian  hospitals,  and  for  several  yeare  had  been  educational  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Buck  X-Ograph  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  had  attended  the  Army 
X-Ray  School  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  had 
later  been  an  instructor  there  and  in  the  similar  school  at  Fitzsimons  General 
Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 

Before  the  maintenance  depot  was  set  up.  Lieutenant  Bingham,  who  was 
chiefly  attached  to  the  29th  Medical  Depot  Company,  served  as  X-ray  main¬ 
tenance  officer  for  Oro  Bay  and  periodically  inspected  all  the  equipment  there 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  He  also  surveyed  and  serviced  the  X-ray  units 
in  Milne  Bay  and  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea.  During  the  same  period,  he 
gave  short  courses  of  instruction  in  various  hospitals,  in  an  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  radiographic  technique  with  the  field  X-ray  unit. 


Establishment  of  Maintenance  Section 

The  maintenance  and  repair  section  recommended  by  Major  Reavis  was 
organized  in  New  Guinea  in  October  1943,  under  Lieutenant  Bingham’s  super¬ 
vision  and  direction,  though  not  precisely  as  had  been  recommended,  since  the 
consultant  system  envisaged  was  never  put  into  effect.  This  section  was 
charged  with  the  installation,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  electrical  medical 
equipment  in  all  active  and  forward  areas  of  SWPA.  In  fulfillment  of  this 
mission,  this  depot,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  until  it  moved  into 
Japan  with  the  occupation  troops,  repaired  and  made  usable  many  critical 
items  of  medical  equipment  that  otherwise  would  have  been  useless.  Special 
tools  were  requisitioned  for  this  work,  and  necessary  replacement  parts  were 
secured. 

The  description  of  Lieutenant  Bingham’s  work  is  unfortunately  much 
briefer  than  its  value  warrants,  for  r’'  his  photographs,  records,  and  charts 
were  lost  in  a  flash  flood  in  Batangas  during  staging  for  the  final  drive 
on  Japan. 


BREAKAGE  AND  OTHER  LOSSES 

Hospitals  arriving  in  SWPA  were  usually  equipped  according  to  the 
tables  of  equipment,  but  practically  always  there  were  some  losses  caused  by 
breakage,  especially  of  heavy  equipment.  About  75  percent  of  the  prcl:ective 
lead  glass  in  the  fluoroscopic  attachment  for  the  field  X-ray  table  was  broken 
in  transit,  and  there  was  also  a  heavy  loss  of  illuminator  glass.  Replace¬ 
ments  frequently  arrived  in  the  same  condition,  and  some  hospitals  were 
therefore  never  able  to  use  these  special  items.  When  the  125th  Station  Hos¬ 
pital,  for  instance,  reached  Milne  Bay,  its  fluoroscopic  screen  was  broken,  and 
it  was  not  replaced  during  the  6  months  the  hospital  operated  there. 

Adequate  measures  of  protection  for  X-ray  equipment  during  hospital 
moves  were  never  officially  devised  in  SWPA,  and  unless  sections  devised  their 
own  methods,  damage  was  heavy,  and  there  was  a  resulting  delay  in  setting 
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up  in  new  locations.  The  best  results  were  achieved  when  personnel  of  the 
X-ray  department  supervised  the  packing  of  their  own  equipment.  When 
the  17th  Station  Hospital  moved  from  Australia  to  New  Guinea,  the  fluoro¬ 
scopic  screen  and  the  glass  of  the  illuminating  boxes  were  broken,  apparently 
during  loading  and  unloading  operations.  Thereafter,  when  this  hospital 
moved.  X-ray  personnel  wrapped  these  and  other  fragile  items  in  orthopedic 
felt  and  put  the  box  containing  them  in  another  box.  Their  results  were 
excellent,  and  other  hospitals  used  the  same  or  similar  plans. 

There  were  some  losses  of  equipment  because  of  poor  packing  at  the 
source  (p.  367),  some  from  water  damage,  and  some  from  enemy  action.  The 
49th  General  Hospital  could  do  no  fluoroscopic  examinations  at  Tacloban, 
Leyte,  Philippine  Islands,  because  its  equipment  was  destroyed  in  a  raid  by 
a  Japanese  suicide  plane.  Fortunately,  it  had  few  calls  for  such  work  in 
this  location. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  1942,  the  SS  Rufus  King  ran  aground  on  a 
sandbar  while  approaching  the  harbor  entrance  at  Brisbane;  sabotage  was 
rumored  but  never  proved.  It  had  on  it  the  equipment  for  nine  station  hos¬ 
pitals  and  three  general  hospitals.  The  boat  split  in  half  during  delay  in 
salvage  operations  and  lashing  by  heavy  sea.  Legal  proceedings,  other 
storms,  inadequate  salvage  equipment,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes  further 
hampered  unloading,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  cargo  of  the  ship 
reached  the  dock.  Everything  had  been  soaked  in  sea  water  for  long  periods 
of  time.  Sheets,  packs,  and  similar  items  could  be  salvaged  and  used,  but 
film.  X-ray  equipment,  and  all  other  electric  items  of  supply  were  almost 
entirely  ruined  (fig.  205,  p.  607).  There  was  no  equipment  available  for  re¬ 
placement  in  Australia,  and  the  X-ray  and  other  departments  of  the  hospitals 
involved  were  greatly  delayed  in  setting  up. 

DELIVERY  AND  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 

The  delivery  of  all  supplies  was  a  major  problem  in  SWPA.  They  had 
to  be  brought  into  the  area,  then  distributed  to  the  bases  requiring  them,  and 
the  excess  had  to  be  stored  for  replacement.  Items  needed  for  replacement 
and  repair  were  often  delayed  because  poor  loading  of  ships  put  high-priority 
medical  supplies  under  other  cargoes.  They  were  therefore  late  in  being 
unloaded,  even  when  they  were  urgently  needed. 

Another  difficulty  of  delivery  was  that  ships  were  frequently  ordered  to 
new  destinations  without  ever  putting  in  at  their  original  destinations.  X-ray 
supplies  were  therefore  unloaded  at  unexpected  ports  and  had  to  be  trans¬ 
shipped  to  their  original  destination. 

There  were  still  other  problems.  X-ray  personnel  sometimes  traveled  on 
one  vessel  and  their  equipment  on  several  others,  which  did  not  necessarily 
arrive  at  the  same  time,  or  even  at  the  same  port.  The  equipment  of  the 
144th  Station  Hospital,  for  instance,  did  not  accompany  its  personnel  from 
the  Zone  of  Interior  but  arrived  piecemeal,  on  six  different  ships. 
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Transportation  within  SWPA  was  also  slow  and  undependable.  There 
were  four  different  railroad  systems  with  four  different  gages  in  Australia. 
In  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines,  there  was  no  direct  communication  be¬ 
tween  one  base  and  another  or  one  port  and  another.  Often  the  bases  were 
on  different  islands.  It  was  almost  inevitable,  for  these  various  reasons,  that 
hospitals  would  have  difficulties  in  setting  up,  either  because  their  equipment 
^-^as  at  several  different  places  or  because  they  could  not  secure  transporta¬ 
tion  for  the  entire  outfit.  The  combined  bulk  and  fragility  of  X-ray  equip¬ 
ment  made  its  transportation  peculiarly  difficult. 

The  experience  of  the  21st  Evacuation  Hospital,  as  set  forth  in  its  first 
quarterly  report  for  1945,  is  typical.  It  landed  in  Lingayen  Gulf  in  the 
Philippines  on  11  January  1945  and  bivouacked  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
of  Binmaley.  It  was  ordered  to  establish  a  hospital  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Carlos,  in  Pangasinan  Province.  On  20  January,  the  hospital  was  opened  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  and  Monastery  at  San  Carlos,  from  which 
some  50-odd  truckloads  of  trash  and  debris  first  had  to  be  moved.  Great 
difficulty  was  encountered  during  the  first  10  days  after  debarkation  because 
of  the  paucity  of  trucks  (four  2i^-ton  trucks  and  two  %-ton  weapons  car¬ 
riers).  It  was  necessary,  in  addition  to  clearing  the  site  for  the  hospital,  to 
collect  100  tons  of  equipment  from  six  beaches;  haul  it  to  a  bivouac  site  and 
then  to  the  hospital  site;  and  also  haul  personnel,  personal  impedimenta, 
rations,  water,  and  garbage  and  trash.  The  shortage  of  trucks  and  the  total 
lack  of  ambulances  proved  the  greatest  handicap  in  the  efficient  operation 
of  this  hospital.  The  same  difficulties  were  encountered  on  two  subsequent 
occasions  when  the  hospital  could  not  be  moved  to  sites  at  which  it  was 
needed  because  there  was  not  enough  available  transportation.  The  radio- 
logic  section,  with  its  bulky  equipment  without  which  it  could  not  operate, 
was  of  course  affected  by  all  of  these  situations. 

PORTABLE  EQUIPMENT 

Small  portable  X-ray  units,  which  could  be  broken  down  and  moved 
about  in  suitcases,  were  never  provided  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  portable  field  units  with  mobile  bases  had  decided  defects  from 
the  standpoint  of  portability.  The  machine  issued  early  in  the  war  had  small 
wheels,  which  made  it  almost  impossible  to  move  it  unless  the  ground  was 
smooth ;  at  that  time,  and  throughout  the  war,  concrete  ramps  were  decidedly 
exceptional.  The  units  issued  later  had  large,  rubber-tired  wheels,  but  it  was 
still  impractical  to  move  them  over  rough  ground.  The  jarring  and  shaking 
inevitable  when  these  machines  were  moved  over  uneven  ground  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  large  number  of  breakdowns. 

Portable  equipment  was  put  to  frequent  use.  Radiographs  were  often 
requested  in  the  operating  room,  to  check  the  status  of  fractures.  This  was 
not  too  much  of  a  problem,  since  the  X-ray  room  was  generally  adjacent  to 
the  operating  room. 
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FiouBE  212. — Portable  X-ray  unit  and  power  genera¬ 
tor  equipped  with  airplane  tires,  9th  General  Hospital, 
Goodenough  Island,  1944.  Without  some  such  equip¬ 
ment,  to  aid  in  getting  the  X-ray  machine  to  the 
patient’s  bedside  through  mud  and  muck  or  over 
rough  ground,  a  portable  unit  was  not  portable. 


The  examination  of  patients  in  traction  on  wards  was  a  much  more 
serious  problem.  It  was  simplified  when  these  patients  were  concentrated  in 
special  wards,  and  greatly  simplified  when,  as  did  not  happen  very  often,  the 
wards  were  connected  with  the  X-ray  room  by  smooth-surfaced  ramps.  It 
was  also  helpful  to  designate  certain  days  of  the  week  for  the  examination 
of  all  patients  in  traction  on  each  ward.  Added  to  other  difficulties  was  the 
frequent  inadequacy  of  electrical  current  in  the  wards  on  which  these  exami¬ 
nations  were  made. 

In  his  report  for  the  first  quarter  of  1945,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
9th  General  Hospital  stated  that  examination  of  patients  in  traction  with  the 
portable  X-ray  imit  was  putting  too  heavy  a  load  on  the  X-ray  department. 
The  X-rays  taken,  he  stated,  had  been  obtained  “with  the  aid  of  an  ingenious 
rubber-tired  juggernaut  which  carried  both  the  X-ray  machine  and  a  port¬ 
able  generator  (fig.  212).  This  had  been  carried  over  ground  quite  efficiently 
but  we  cannot  ask  too  much  even  of  this  remarkable  machine.” 

JAPANESE  EQUIPMENT 

Practically  no  Japanese  X-ray  equipment  was  captured  during  the  course 
of  the  war,  though  some  field  armies  were  in  close  contact  with  each  other. 
Whatever  the  Japanese  set  up  was  in  the  jungle  fighting,  their  X-ray  equip¬ 
ment  was  apparently  destroyed  before  it  could  be  captured.  Manila  was  the 
only  city  of  any  size  retaken  by  U.S.  troops,  and  when  it  was  occupied,  it 
had  practically  no  usable  X-ray  equipment  in  it. 

The  X-ray  department  of  the  Do-Ai  Hospital  in  Tokyo  was  taken  over 
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by  the  54th  General  Hospital  and,  when  redecorated,  was  made  into  an 
attractive,  efficiently  arranged  installation.  The  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
apparatus  found  in  this  hospital,  however,  was  antiquated,  and  most  of  it 
was  discarded  except  for  a  relatively  new,  shock-proof  mobile  unit,  which 
could  be  adapted  for  paranasal  sinus  and  mastoid  examinations;  a  tilt  table 
for  fluoroscopic  work ;  a  tube  stand  for  the  radiographic  table ;  and  a  cabinet 
of  viewing  boxes.  All  these  items,  after  some  modifications,  were  put  to  use. 
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Clinical  Considerations 

Charles  W.  Reavis,  M.D.,  and  Joseph  L.  Morton,  M.D. 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines,  and  even  in  parts  of  Australia,  all 
radiologic  diagnoses  had  to  be  made  with  the  background  of  tropical  disease 
in  mind.  This  w’as  true  even  if  the  patient  had  sustained  a  combat  injury. 
Such  diseases  as  malaria  and  dengue  fever  were  endemic,  and  other  diseases, 
such  as  schistosomiasis  and  scrub  (bush)  typhus,  were  present  in  certain  areas. 
The  closer  the  association  of  the  troops  with  natives,  the  more  likely  was  the 
military  patient  to  be  suffering  with  one  or  another  of  the  diseases  to  which 
natives  were  hosts.  The  contacts  were  inevitable.  In  the  Buna-Gona  Cam¬ 
paign,  for  instance,  U.S.  troops  lived  and  fought  with  the  Fuzzy-Wuzzies  * 
and  contracted  their  diseases.  U.S.  Army  radiologists  also  encountered  tropi¬ 
cal  diseases  in  the  hospitals  in  which,  for  humanitarian  reasons,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  care  of  the  civilian  and  native  populations. 

During  the  Buna-Gona  Campaign,  idmost  four  times  as  many  troops 
were  victims  of  disease  as  were  casualties  from  enemy  action.  Those  who 
crossed  the  Owen  Stanley  Mountains,  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  marches 
ever  performed  by  U.S.  troops,  were  exhausted  and  half  sick  before  the  cross¬ 
ing  was  ever  begun.  There  were  nearly  15,000  U.S.  and  Australian  casualties 
in  the  70  days  of  this  campaign,  the  majority  incapacitated  by  disease  rather 
than  by  wounds  (i).  This  disproportion  continued  in  many  hospitals  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Between  1  January  and  31  March  1945,  slightly  less 
than  a  third  of  the  admissions  to  the  54th  General  Hospital,  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea,  were  battle  casualties. 

Malaria  was  almost  completely  controlled  by  the  end  of  the  war,  but 
earlier,  it  was  a  highly  incapacitating  disease.  At  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea, 
for  a  time,  the  rate  exceeded  4,000  cases  per  thousand  troops  per  year. 


1  The  Papuan  natives  called  Fuzzy-Wuizles  were  stunted  aborigines  who  were  usually  tattooed  but 
whose  bodies  were  so  frequently  disfigured  by  the  so<alled  basic  tropical  diseases  (hookworn,  yaws, 
malaria,  filarlasls,  and  scabies)  that  it  was  sometimes  bard  to  tell  where  the  tattoo  marks  left  off  and 
the  marks  of  disease  began.  They  were  once  headhunters.  During  World  War  II,  they  served  as  scouts 
and  litterbearers  and  proved  faithful  and  loyal  allies.  Diagnosis  of  any  Illness  among  them  was  dlfflcult : 
One  had  to  decide  whether  the  condition  was  an  exacerbation  of  some  tropical  endemic  disease ;  or  a 
complication,  such  as  a  nutritional  or  infectious  disease,  superimposed  upon  it ;  or  one  of  the  more 
famUlar  infections  or  neoplastic  diseases  generally  common  to  mankind  at  large. 
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BONES 

Most  of  the  radiology  done  in  forward  areas  of  SWPA  (Southwest 
Pacific  Area)  was  on  combat  casualties  and  was  required  to  diagnose  frac¬ 
tures  and  retained  foreign  bodies.  A  great  deal  of  radiology  was  also  done 
in  rear  areas,  in  which  definitive  orthopedic  surgery  was  performed. 

The  requirement  in  the  forward  area,  where  much  of  the  radiology  was 
done  by  poorly  trained  or  untrained  personnel,  was  to  produce  a  readable 
radiograph.  The  conditions  under  which  the  examinations  were  made  fre¬ 
quently  precluded  any  more  exacting  criterion.  It  was  stressed  to  all  per¬ 
sonnel  that  when  a  radiograph  of  a  bone  was  made,  at  least  one  joint  should 
be  included.  It  was  also  stressed  that  all  aspects  of  the  bone  should  be 
studied,  including  the  cortcx,  medullary  area,  articular  surfaces,  articular 
spaces,  and  the  adjacent  soft  tissues. 

The  field  hospital  was  the  farthest  forward  unit  in  which  X-ray  facili¬ 
ties  were  provided.  Many  surgeons  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
useful  if  clearing  companies  could  also  be  provided  with  minimum  X-ray 
equipment,  on  the  ground  that  positive  knowledge  of  a  fracture  or  of  the 
location  of  a  retained  foreign  body  in  a  wound  of  the  chest  or  the  abdomen 
would  be  useful  in  triage  and  management. 

Combat-incurred  fractures  were  generally  more  extensive,  more  likely  to 
be  comminuted,  and  more  often  displaced  than  those  seen  in  civilian  practice 
(figs.  213-215).  Open  reduction  was  often  required  in  general  hospitals  dur¬ 
ing  the  New  Guinea  campaign  for  fractures  seen  from  4  to  6  weeks  after 
wounding,  with  malposition  and  malunion.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  was  too 
late  for  traction  to  be  satisfactory.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  osteomyelitis 
in  some  of  these  fractures  at  this  time.  Gas  gangrene,  however,  was  extremely 
uncommon  (fig.  216). 

There  was  frequent  comment  on  the  delayed  and  deficient  callus  forma¬ 
tion  observed  in  many  combat-incurred  fractures.  It  was  thought  that  the 
causes  might  be  both  climatic  and  dietary. 

There  were  numerous  noncombat  fractures,  both  simple  and  comminuted, 
as  might  be  expected  in  such  large  concentrations  of  troops  and  so  much  traffic. 

The  dispensary  of  the  51st  General  Hospital,  whose  X-ray  department 
averaged  100  or  more  examinations  a  day  of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine, 
Seabee,  and  Merchant  Marine  personnel,  reported  two  extremely  common 
types  of  noncombat  fractures.  One  was  a  fracture  of  the  calcaneus,  caused  by 
stepping  off  uneven  ground  in  the  dark,  digging  in  the  heels  during  training 
jumps,  and  handling  uneven,  heavy,  and  awkward  A-frames.  The  Achilles 
tendon  was  usually  involved.  The  other  was  a  carponavicular  fracture,  caused 
by  handling  and  loading  heavy  bundles  on  ships  in  Pancake  Bay. 

Some  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  arm,  as  well  as  of  the  skull,  were  caused 
by  falling  coconuts  (p.  648) . 

There  was  no  known  or  recorded  instance  of  a  march  fracture  in  the  many 
thousands  of  examinations  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 


Fiiii'iiK  213. — Coiniiiiiuitcd  friictun*  of  left  hip  fi'oni  guiisliof  wound.  Fiactures  of 
this  kind  were  coninion  in  the  Southwest  I’aeitie  Area,  llealinj;  was  generally  satis¬ 
factory,  though  souietinies  rather  slow. 

The  injury,  while  not  t‘re(|nent.  wa.s  observed  in  the  United  States  (;?).  Tlie 
explanation  was  tlioiijrlit  to  l)e  the  dill'erenees  in  the  training  programs  in  tlie 
two  areas,  as  well  as  dill'erenees  in  the  lesiiieney  of  the  terrain. 

A  number  of  anomalies  of  varioiis  sorts  were  observed  (tig.  iil7),  most  of 
them  not  ineapaci' 

Pneumoartlirograpliy 

As  in  the  Kiii'opean  theater  { p.  408),  pneumoart hrograpliy  was  a  poj)ular 
radiologic  techni<|ne  in  SAVPA.  In  all,  the  4th  (Jeneral  IIo.spital  made  405 
such  examinations,  in  which  there  were  found  abnormal  menisci;  67 
popliteal  (Baker)  cysts;  .‘V.l  instances  of  o.steomyelitis;  22  instances  of  osteo¬ 
chondritis  dissecans  of  the  knee;  and  giant  cell  tumors.  The  procedtire  was 
without  ri.sk  and  therefore  was  n.sed  routinely  til  this  hospital  in  all  suspected 
internal  derangements  of  the  knee.  It  was  of  particular  value  in  the  diagnosis 


rai)H>lo(;y 


Fiih  uk  ‘JH.-  CoiiiiMMintl  (-(iininiiiiitfil  fractur**  of  shaft 
of  rijrlit  foiini?'  from  irnnshot  wouml.  'I’lit*  patient  is  in 
a  Tlioinas  splint.  A.  Anteroposterior  roentt;enoj;ram 
sliowin;:  eomininntion  of  proxiin:il  «‘n(l  of  shaft  iind 
tnilltiple  opa(pie  forei;in  laidies  in  .soft  tissues.  15.  Liit- 
eral  view. 


1)1'  al)ii<)fiiialu  ies  of  tlie  iiieiiisci.  l)iifsa.  :in<i  f:i1  pads,  which  ticcounted  for  over 
two-lliirds  of  tlie  major  lesions  in  these  deranjienients. 

(  apt .  ( later  Ma  j. )  Isadore  Me.schan.  M(  and  Lt .  ( 'ol.  Will)ert  II.  iMcfiaw, 
.\I(  made  a  study  of  cases  at  tliis  hospittil  in  wliich  the  followin<r  tech- 
ni(pie  was  used  before  stirirery  t  lijr.  l->)  : 

From  SO  to  100  cc.  of  o.wfren  wa.'  injected  iindtu’  jjrentle  pressure  into  the 
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Figure  215. — Gunshot  wound  of  right  hand 
with  comminuted  fractures  of  second,  third,  and 
fourth  metacarpal  bones.  Note  multiple  minute 
metallic  foreign  bodies  in  the  area. 


joint  space,  after  preparation  of  the  field  and  infiltration  of  2  percent  cocaine 
down  to  the  joint  capsule.  The  point  of  injection  was  the  lateral  aspect  of  the 
knee,  below  the  junction  of  the  quadriceps  tendon  with  the  superior  articular 
margin  of  the  patella,  which  was  displaced  laterally  to  facilitate  insertion  of 
the  needle.  As  the  oxygen  began  to  enter  the  joint  cavity,  the  operator  could 
feel  and  see  the  swelling  of  the  suprapatellar  bursa.  The  injection  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  patient  complained  of  pain  and  slight  positive  pressure 
in  the  joint,  then  the  needle  was  quickly  withdrawn  and  finger  pressure 
applied  over  the  point  of  injection  for  several  minutes,  to  seal  the  opening  in 
the  bursa.  When  the  patient  was  placed  in  the  prone  position,  the  movement 
facilitated  the  distribution  of  oxygen  throughout  the  joint. 

The  medial  and  lateral  ligaments  were  stretched  by  appropriate  medial 
and  lateral  compression  of  the  knee  joint  by  a  wooden  board  spreader. 
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Ficike  210. — <Jas  Kiuisiene  folli>\viiiK  fjunshot 
wound  of  tlii;;lt.  A.  Oblique  view  of  lower  tliigli 
sliowing  larfie  amounts  of  {fits  in  tissues.  R. 
Wound  after  .seeondary  debridement.  C.  Wound 
;i  weeks  later,  showing;  good  progress  toward 
healing. 


Fkivuk  ‘JIT.  I'lmsnnl,  liilalt'rnlly  syininotrical  aiHitiialy  of  j:rt*a1  ttws.  Anomalies  of 
various  sorts  wort*  fairly  frcciuoiit  in  tin*  Soinliwost  I’acili*-  Area,  Init  one  of  this  type 
obviously  would  not  interfei'o  with  a  man's  ability  to  perform  fall  duty  overseas. 
A.  l’hotoirrai>h  of  feet.  1$.  Anteropost»'ri<ir  radio^iraph. 

For  the  anteroposterior  and  posteroanterior  views  flie  factors  tised  were 
55  kvj)..  15  nia.,  Vi  second  al  :’(>  inch  tlistance,  |)ar-s])eed  .screens.  For  the 
latt'ial  projection  I  lie  factors  were  the  .•'aiiie  except  that  51  kvp.  was  n.sed 
insteatl  of  55  kilovolt  jieak. 


j{  j  '"'Qii**  of  I'n«‘unioaf(hroir|.  i 

^  "'Hj  aid 

'  n."''"''  ''“■'“■'■'■''-■'I  A.m-,.  ,.„.  „ 

V  .!r  "'“I-'''" 
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Civilian-Type  Diseases 

Ill  addition  to  fractures  and  foreign  bodies,  a  certain  number  of  bone 
lesions  were  diagnosed,  sometimes  during  examination  of  combat  injuries, 
sometimes  on  routine  examinations,  and  sometimes  on  examinations  for  specific 
complaints.  These  lesions  included  enchondromas,  manifested  by  round, 
cystlike  lesions  in  the  distal  metaphyseal  area;  exostoses  and  osteomas,  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  outgrowth  of  bone  along  the  metaphyseal  area ;  and  nonossifying 
fibromas.  None  of  these  lesions  were  incapacitating,  and  most  of  them 
required  no  treatment.  More  serious  lesions  were  occasionally  encountered, 
such  as  the  bony  manifestations  of  some  blood  dyscrasia  or  leukemia,  or  even 
a  malignant  bone  tumor. 

All  of  these  lesions  were  naturally  unusual.  The  soldiers  examined  by 
radiologists  in  SWPA  were  all  individuals  who  had  undergone  medical  exami¬ 
nations,  which  in  most  instances  included  radiographs  of  the  chest,  before  they 
were  accepted  for  service,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  many  of  them  would  be 
found  with  bony  lesions  or  other  abnormalities  so  soon  after  induction. 

Various  types  of  arthritis  were  diagnosed  by  radiography,  and  some 
cases  of  osteochondritis  of  the  joint  surfaces  were  seen.  Such  conditions  might 
be  expected.  When  men  were  subjected  to  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  not  previously  lived,  such  as  life  in  the  Tropics  and  jungle  warfare,  it 
was  not  unlikely  that  certain  bodily  changes  would  occur,  and  that  they  would 
affect  the  skeletal  structures  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Patients  with  osteochondritis  and  arthritis  were  usually  no  longer  useful 
for  combat  and  were  evacuated  to  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Yaws 

Circumstances  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  were  not  propitious  for  research, 
and  followup  of  casualties  was  almost  impossible.  Nonetheless,  some  investi¬ 
gations  of  value  were  made,  among  them  a  study  of  yaws  in  natives  at  the 
168th  Evacuation  Hospital  by  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Walter  J.  Stork,  MC,  and 
Maj.  Carl  W.  Fleet,  MC,  which  covered  all  aspects  of  this  disease,  including 
etiology,  pathogenesis,  pathologic  process,  clinical  picture  and  therapy,  as  well 
as  the  radiologic  aspects  (fig.  219).  While  only  the  latter  data  are  pertinent 
in  this  account,  the  general  facts  of  the  disease  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

Tropical  yaws,  a  spirochetal  infection,  is  the  commonest  disease  of  the 
skin,  bones,  joints,  and  tendons  encountered  in  the  native  population  of  the 
Southwest  Pacific  Area.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  races  living  in  socially  low  level 
areas  in  which  sanitation  is  completely  ignored.  The  extreme  rarity  of  yaws 
among  U.S.  troops,  in  spite  of  their  close  contact  with  natives  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  was  clear  evidence  that  poor  sanitation  and  hygiene  play  a  prominent 
role  in  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  most  astonishing  fact  about  yaws  is  that  in  spite  of  massive  involve- 
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ment  of  the  soft  tissues  and  bones,  the  victims  are  often  able  to  carry  on  their 
normal  duties  and  appear  to  be  only  slightly  incapacitated. 

Any  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin  is  a  suitable  portal  of  entry  for  Treponema 
pertenue,  which  is  transmitted  by  contact  or  is  carried  in  by  insects  and 
fomites.  A  minor  cut  or  scratch  can  become  a  huge  ulcer  in  5  or  6  days,  and 
in  a  few  montlis  may  involve  an  entire  extremity.  Trauma  cannot  be  dis¬ 
counted  as  a  precipitating  factor.  Maggots  are  frequently  present  in  the 
lesions,  and  secondary  infection  is  the  rule.  Many  of  these  patients  also  have 
other  diseases,  such  as  chronic  malaria,  amebiasis,  and  helminthiasis.  Appar¬ 
ently,  once  the  process  begins,  the  cutaneous  ulceration  spreads  to  the  subcu¬ 
taneous  tissues  and  into  deeper  structures  by  continuity.  The  tendon  sheaths, 
the  bones,  and,  in  contrast  to  syphilis,  even  the  articular  margins  are  involved. 

Differentiation  of  yaws  from  syphilis  is  made  clinically  and  confirmed  in 
the  laboratory  by  darkfield  and  Kahn  tests.  The  radiographic  picture  of  the 
disease  is  difiicult  to  differentiate  from  syphilis  if  only  radiographs  are  avail¬ 
able,  though  easy  when  a  clinical  history  is  available.  An  important  point  of 
differentiation  is  that  the  two  conditions  are  not  common  in  the  same  area. 

Treatment  is  by  arsenicals  and  is  on  an  outpatient  basis  unless  there  are 
special  reasons  for  hospitalization.  In  World  War  II,  there  would  not  have 
been  enough  beds  to  hospitalize  all  the  patients  who  were  seen.  In  one  respect, 
outpatient  treatment  is  unfortunate  because  the  response  to  arsenicals  is 
usually  prompt  and  remarkably  good,  and  native  patients  therefore  often  do 
liot  return  until  there  is  a  recurrence  of  symptoms.  This  is  likely,  and  the 
common  practice  of  dismissing  patients  after  a  few  injections  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  particularly  when  bone  lesions  are  present;  when  they  are,  and  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  completed,  recurrences  can  be  expected  within  a  few  months. 

The  study  made  at  the  168th  Evacuation  Hospital  by  Major  Stork  and 
Major  Fleet  covered  886  patients  with  both  the  typical  type  of  yaws  and  the 
juxta-articular  type,  the  hyperkeratotic  type,  and  goundou,  gangosa,  and  so- 
called  crab  yaws. 

Osseous  changes. — Bony  changes  in  tropical  yaws  are  both  destructive 
and  proliferative.  Bone  and  joint  changes  were  present  in  about  a  quarter  of 
the  886  cases  of  yaws  studied.  While  the  disease  progresses  more  rapidly  and 
is  more  painful  than  syphilis,  the  bony  structures  are  usually  attacked  slowly 
and  rather  late,  and  there  are  often  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  bones.  In 


Figube  219. — Yaws  In  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area.  A.  Nodular  skin  lesions  on  legs. 
B.  Posteroanterior  and  lateral  views  of  legs  of  patient  shown  in  view  A,  showing  char¬ 
acteristic  lesions  of  tibia  and  fibula.  Note  lacy  periosteal  proliferation  and  condensa¬ 
tion  of  underlying  tibia.  C.  Anteroposterior  and  lateral  views  6f  radius  and  ulna  of 
patient  shown  In  views  A  and  B.  Note  cystic  changes  under  cortical  proliferation. 
D.  Anteroposterior  and  lateral  views  of  tibia  and  fibula  showing  bony  sclerosis  and 
underlying  cystic  changes.  B.  Anteroposterior  and  lateral  views  of  elbow  showing 
characteristic  nodular,  lacelike  bony  proliferation,  chiefly  in  humerus.  Ulna  shows  cor¬ 
tical  thickening.  F.  Yaws  of  leg.  G.  Anteroposterior  view  of  tibia  and  fibula  of  patient 
shown  in  view  F. 
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some  active  ulcerative  types  of  disease,  however,  a  destructive  process  simulat¬ 
ing  osteomyelitis  may  be  present  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  lower  extremity,  especially  the  tibia,  was  more  frequently  involved 
in  this  series  of  cases  than  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  the  bones  of  the  hands 
and  of  the  face  were  also  affected.  These  observations  were  in  accord  with 
general  observations. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  it  progresses 
rapidly,  extensive  periostitis  and  osteitis  occur.  Dactylitis  develops  when  the 
hands  and  feet  are  affected.  Healed  ulcers,  which  usually  are  painful,  are 
likely  to  be  associated  wnth  cortical  thickening  and  other  changes  in  the  under¬ 
lying  bone  structures.  In  any  longstanding  case,  the  cortex  is  eventually 
involved. 

The  following  conclusions  were  considered  warranted  from  the  radio- 
graphic  observations  made  in  this  series: 

1.  The  primary  bone  lesion  in  tropical  yaws  is  a  cystic  destructive  process, 
with  surrounding  areas  of  sclerosis,  new  periosteal  formation,  and  cortical 
thickening,  the  changes  varying  with  the  chronicity  of  the  disease.  Prolifera¬ 
tive  nodular  periosteal  involveruent  is  generally  characteristic. 

2.  The  characteristic  oval  osteolytic  areas  usually  show  up  as  circum¬ 
scribed  areas  of  reduced  density  in  the  long  axis  of  the  shaft  of  the  affected 
bone.  They  vary  in  size,  usually  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  overlying 
soft-tissue  lesions.  They  occur  in  the  articular  surfaces  most  often  exposed  to 
trauma,  such  as  the  femoral  condyles,  the  ankles,  and  the  wrists. 

3.  Patients  with  a  history  of  several  remissions  and  recurrences  usually 
show  extensive,  irregular  bony  proliferation;  reconstruction  of  cancellous 
tissues;  considerable  bone  condensation;  and  occasional  osteolytic  areas.  In 
advanced  and  chronic  cases,  there  is  alteration  of  the  cancellous  structures, 
with  trabeculation ;  dense,  irregular  bony  thickening;  and  irregularity  of  the 
outline  of  the  shaft,  especially  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.  Spiculation  with  indica¬ 
tions  of  cuffing  is  seen  in  the  bones  in  which  there  is  least  destruction. 

4.  Widening  of  the  cortex  and  increased  density,  with  sclerotic  sequelae, 
are  often  seen  between  areas  of  rarefaction  in  cancellous  bones  and  bear  out 
the  chronicity  of  the  disease. 

5.  Extensive  osteoporosis  is  common. 

6.  Acute  angulation  of  the  shaft  at  the  area  of  greatest  bone  condensation 
is  evidence  of  an  unrecognized  pathologic  fracture. 

7.  Tapering  of  the  heads  and  the  distal  tips  of  the  phalanges  and  meta¬ 
tarsals  is  common.  When  the  destructive  process  invades  the  bones  of  the 
foot,  the  metatarsophalangeal  joints  are  disarticulated  and  eroded. 

Complete  destruction  of  several  carpal  bones,  with  loss  of  normal  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  entire  wrist,  was  seen  twice  in  this  series.  The  destructive 
process  was  confined  to  the  wrist,  but  a  lacework  type  of  periosteal  prolifera¬ 
tion  extended  along  the  distal  radius  and  ulna. 

8.  Localized  areas  of  decreased  density  were  sometimes  seen  only  in  a 
single  joint,  most  often  a  metatarsophalangeal  joint.  Isolated,  punched-out 
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lesions  were  also  sometimes  seen  in  single  bones,  usually  near  the  epiphyseal 
line,  but  multiple  involvement  was  most  frequent.  Unilateral  involvement  was 
most  frequent  in  the  upper  extremities  and  bilateral  involvement  in  the  lower 
extremities. 

9.  The  saber  shin  is  characteristic  of  the  tertiary  stage  of  the  disease. 
Cortical  destruction,  simulating  abscess  formation,  may  occur  bilaterally  in 
this  bone. 

10.  Juxta-articular  yaws,  crab  yaws,  and  the  keratotic  type  show  the  least 
bone  destruction  of  any  variety  of  yaws.  The  usual  radiographic  findings  are 
only  a  mild  periostitis  and  cortical  thickening.  The  clavicle  and  occasionally 
the  metaphyses  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  may  show  osteolytic  lesions. 

In  goundou,  there  is  exostosis  of  the  facial  bones,  with  final  obstruction 
of  the  nasal  passages.  In  this  variety  of  yaws,  the  response  to  arsenicals  is 
slow,  and  the  surgery  often  necessary  may  be  difficult  because  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  infection.  In  gangosa,  the  nasal  septa  and  softer  nasal  bones  may  be 
absorbed  in  the  destructive  process. 

FOREIGN  BODIES 
Techniques 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  all  X-ray  sections  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  consisted  of  the  identification  and  localization  of  foreign  bodies,  it  was 
logical  that  almost  all  of  them  possess  the  foreign  body  localizer  attached  to 
the  field  unit.  Some  hospitals  had  more  than  one  of  them.  This  piece  of 
equipment,  however,  was  universally  disliked  (p.  72).  Some  radiologists,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  it  in  operation,  never  had  their  sets  unpacked.  Others  discarded  the 
apparatus  after  they  had  used  it  once  or  twice. 

The  most  practical  method  of  localizing  foreign  bodies  in  the  soft  tissues 
was  to  make  plain  radiographs  of  the  part  in  standard  projections,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relation  of  the  retained  objects  to  the  adjacent  bones  and  joints. 
Lead  markers  were  placed  on  the  skin,  and  the  projections  were  made  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  each  other.  In  fact,  it  was  not  long  before  most  surgeons 
simply  requested  anteroposterior  and  lateral  projections  of  the  affected  area, 
being  able  to  secure  from  these  views  all  the  information  they  needed.* 

Many  radiologists,  after  gross  localization  of  the  retained  object  by  this 
means,  inserted  a  needle  pointing  to  it,  under  fluoroscopic  control.  At  the  35th 
General  Hospital,  after  the  object  was  localized  under  the  fluoroscope,  a  long 
needle  attached  to  a  syringe  filled  with  Novocaine  (procaine  hydrochloride) 
was  inserted  in  the  area  under  interval  fluoroscopic  vision  until  the  point  of 
the  needle  touched  the  object.  The  syringe  was  then  removed,  the  patient 

2  Major  Morton,  in  a  report  from  tbe  42d  General  Hoapltal,  called  attention  to  Caae’e  World 
War  I  teacblnfts  about  tbe  localization  of  foreign  bodies ;  That  they  could  be  localized  anatom¬ 
ically,  by  identification  of  tissue  spaces  and  planes,  and  not  by  centimeter-deptb  and  at  right  angles. 
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taken  back  to  the  operating  room,  and  an  incision  made  alongside  the  needle 
down  to  the  object. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  under  the  fluoroscope  was  a  time-consum¬ 
ing,  dangerous  procedure,  which  Major  Reavis  condemned  whenever  he  found 
it  in  use.  Maj.  (later  Col.)  Vernon  L.  Bolton,  MC,  describing  the  technique  of 
fluoroscopic-radiographic  localization  in  use  at  the  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  in 
World  War  II,  said  frankly  that  in  the  light  of  postwar  knowledge  he  thought 
this  procedure  had  been  unwise.  Just  as  much  information  could  have  been 
gained,  he  concluded,  from  two  well-positioned  films  taken  at  90  degrees. 

Head  and  Eyes 

Foreign  bodies  lying  intracranially  were  generally  localized  by  posteroan- 
terior  and  lateral  films.  Major  Morton,  profiting  by  what  he  had  learned  from 
Dr.  Artur  Schuller  (p.  640)  in  Melbourne,  was  able  to  localize  and  remove  a 
spent  Japanese  tracer  cap  located  just  lateral  to  the  orbit. 

A  patient  with  an  intraocular  foreign  body  seen  in  a  forward  hospital  was 
evacuated  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  station  or  general  hospital  that  had  a 
Sweet  localizing  apparatus  and  an  ophthalmologist  on  the  staff  capable  of 
removing  the  object.  The  military  experience  paralleled  the  prewar  civilian 
experience:  Only  by  this  technique  could  a  small,  opaque  foreign  body  in  the 
eye  be  localized.  When  trained  radiologists  were  available  in  forward  units, 
they  used  the  multiple  exposure  Waters  technique  to  determine  whether  a 
foreign  body  in  the  eye  was  in  the  eyeball  or  outside  of  it.  Two  antero¬ 
posterior  exposures  were  made  on  the  first  film,  one  with  the  patient  looking 
up  and  the  other  with  him  looking  down.  A  similar  double  lateral  exposure 
was  made  with  the  patient  looking  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left. 

Chest 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  chest  were  numerous.  During  one  6-month  period 
at  the  27th  General  Hospital,  5  percent  of  the  4,040  casualties  admitted,  from 
1  to  6  weeks  after  wounding,  had  wounds  of  the  chest,  in  many  instances  with 
the  missiles  still  in  situ. 

Posteroanterior,  lateral,  and  stereoscopic  exposures  were  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  presence  and  location  of  foreign  bodies;  the  extent  of  associated 
injuries  to  the  ribs,  sternum,  and  spine;  possible  pulmonary  involvement;  pos¬ 
sible  mediastinal  involvement ;  and  the  status  of  the  pleural  space.  The  exami¬ 
nations  were  best  made  with  the  patient  upright.  Grid  films  of  heavier 
exposure  were  necessary  to  detect  rib  fractures  and  to  identify  foreign  bodies 
that  might  be  concealed  by  mediastinal  structures.  Foreign  bodies  in  this 
location  were  likely  to  be  overlooked  if  this  technique  was  not  used. 

In  some  instances  of  retained  foreign  bodies,  a  diffuse  area  of  infiltration 
was  observed  in  the  lungs.  Later,  this  area  became  circumscribed  and  either 
spherical  or  ovoid.  Still  later,  it  gradually  diminished  in  size  and  regressed. 
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It  was  interpreted  as  a  hemorrhagic  infiltration  that  underwent  organization 
and  then  resolution. 

Lt.  Col.  William  A.  Evans,  Jr.,  MC,  in  a  study  of  the  radiologic  aspects 
of  chest  wounds,  stressed  the  following  points: 

1.  Many  times  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  reaction  to  a  foreign  body 
in  the  lungs  or  the  pleura.  In  most  cases,  however,  hemothorax  or  pneumo¬ 
thorax  is  present. 

2.  Traumatic  lesions  of  the  lungs  tend  to  be  small  and  well  circumscribed, 
and  to  undergo  eventual  resolution. 

3.  Small  amounts  of  air  and  blood  in  the  pleural  space  are  rapidly 
absorbed,  especially  when  they  are  handled  by  early,  frequent  aspiration. 

4.  Blood  in  the  pleural  space  acts  as  an  irritant,  encouraging  exudation, 
the  formation  of  large  fibrin  clots,  and  pleural  thickening.  The  exudate  tends 
to  become  encapsulated,  often  posteriorly,  and  multiple  pockets  form.  Infec¬ 
tion  then  occurs,  even  while  patients  are  on  sulfonamide  or  penicillin  therapy. 
If  the  blood  is  not  completely  removed  within  10  days,  convalescence  is 
greatly  prolonged,  and  irreversible  changes  may  occur. 

5.  A  large  cardiac  shadow  suggests  involvement  of  the  pericardium  and 
development  of  pericardial  effusion. 

Abdomen 

Most  patients  with  wounds  of  the  abdomen  were  operated  on  in  mobile 
(portable)  hospitals,  which  had  no  X-ray  facilities.  When  patients  with  abdom¬ 
inal  wounds  did  reach  hospitals  with  provision  for  X-ray  examinations  and 
definitive  study,  the  most  important  radiologic  procedure  was  to  make  a  film 
with  the  ray  passing  horizontally  through  the  abdomen,  the  patient  being  kept 
in  the  same  position  in  which  he  was  received  in  the  department.  If  he  were 
turned  or  were  moved  to  the  upright  position,  very  minute  quantities  of  air 
present  might  not  shift  about  quickly  enough  to  be  visualized  under  the 
diaphragm.  Air  can  be  readily  visualized  in  the  flanks,  and  its  presence  any¬ 
where  in  the  abdomen  was  assumed  to  indicate  a  perforation. 

It  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  some  instances,  a  visceral  per¬ 
foration  might  be  sealed  off  immediately  after  wounding  and  then  leak  again, 
particularly  if  evacuation  had  been  over  rough  and  rugged  roads.  When, 
therefore,  any  patient  with  an  abdominal  wound  was  received,  the  correct 
procedure  was  immediate  examination  by  anteroposterior  and  lateral  views  to 
determine  the  presence  and  location  of  a  possible  foreign  body. 

One  of  the  really  remarkable  foreign  bodies  observed  in  SWPA,  at  the 
42d  General  Hospital,  was  a  large  tablespoon  in  the  stomach  of  a  neuro¬ 
psychiatric  patient.  Radiographic  examinations  on  this  indication  was  under¬ 
taken  with  considerable  skepticism  but  it  proved  unjustified :  The  film  showed 
the  spoon  in  the  stomach,  with  the  bowl  lying  toward  the  pylorus  (fig.  220). 
How  the  patient  managed  to  swallow  it  remained  a  mystery.  Psychiatric 
patients,  incidentally,  were  often  difficult  to  X-ray. 
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Figure  220. — Spoon  swalloweil  by  neuropsychiatric 
patient  and  removed  from  stomach  at  42d  General 
Hospital.  Other  opaque  areas  in  abdomen  represent 
other  swallowed  foreifm  bodies. 


REGIONAL  RADIOGRAPHY 
Head 

Skull  and  brain. — Trauma  was  the  most  frequent  indication  for  radio¬ 
graphic  examinations  of  the  head,  which  were  carried  out  in  both  forward 
and  rear  areas  for  botli  combat  and  noncombat  injuries.  Many  fractures  of 
the  cranial  vault  were  associated  with  fractures  of  the  facial  bones  and  the 
jaw.  Depressed,  linear,  and  stellate  fractures  of  the  skull  were  seen  (Hg.  221), 
as  well  as  bizarre  types  caused  by  explosives  and  by  the  cutting  instruments 
used  in  occasional  close  contact  warfare  (Hg.  IS.  p.  r»25)).  When  the  .‘l.^tb 
General  Hospital  was  staging  at  Milne  Bay,  its  first  casualties  were  men  with 
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Figure  221. — Penetrating  wounds  of  skull  causing  irregular  fracture  of  frontal  bone. 
Note  multiple  intracranial  shell  fragments.  This  type  of  injury  was  common  in  troops 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  A.  Anteroposterior  view.  B.  Lateral  view. 


fractures  of  the  skull  caused  by  falling  coconuts.  Other  hospitals  in  New 
Guinea  also  reported  fractures  from  this  cause,  a  number  of  which  were  fatal. 
Traumatic  pneumatoceles  were  sometimes  seen  in  association  with  fractures. 

In  a  total  of  690  examinations  of  the  head  in  the  X-ray  section  of  the  4th 
General  Hospital,  there  were  56  fractures  of  the  skull  and  13  space-occupying 
lesions  of  the  brain.  Shifting  of  the  ventricular  systems  was  seen  in  sub¬ 
dural  hematomas  and  in  neoplasms.  Other  conditions  revealed  by  radiog¬ 
raphy  at  various  hospitals  in  SWPA  included  osteomas,  osteomyelitis,  Paget’s 
disease,  and  platybasia. 

IVlien  the  radiologists  on  the  staff  of  the  4th  General  Hospital  were  read¬ 
ing  films  at  the  Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital  in  Melbourne,  Australia  (p. 
572),  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  Echinococcus  cysts,  some  of  the  brain  and 
others  in  the  lungs,  abdomen,  and  bones. 

At  the  42d  General  Hospital,  which  had  a  well-trained  and  aggressive 
neurosurgeon  on  its  staff,  as  well  as  at  certain  other  general  hospitals, 
pneumoencephalography  and  ventriculography  were  done.  The  radiographs 
w’ere  usually  quite  adequate.  Cerebral  arteriograms  were  made  at  the  49th 
General  Hospital  while  it  was  stationed  in  Manila. 

Major  Morton  recalled  that  while  he  was  in  Melbourne  he  had  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  Dr.  Schuller,  the  famous  Viennese  neurologist,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  put  radiologj’  of  the  head  on  a  firm  basis  and  who  had 
described  the  disea.se  that  bears  his  name  (Hand-Schiiller-Christian  disease). 

Dr.  Schuller  showed  Major  Morton  films  of  foreign  bodies  lying  just 
behind  the  outer  rim  of  the  orbit,  although  both  anteroposterior  and  lateral 
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views  suggested  that  they  were  in  the  cranial  cavity.  This  information  was 
later  to  prove  extremely  useful  to  Major  Morton,  as  already  noted  (p.  646). 
Dr.  Schuller  also  demonstrated  films  of  skull  fractures  in  childhood,  in  which 
healing  had  occurred  with  widening  of  the  traumatic  defect,  an  observation 
that  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  literature. 

Sinuses  and  mastoids.— All  radiologists  in  SWPA  reported  an  unusually 
high  incidence  of  sinusitis.  Between  10  April  and  30  December  1943,  the 
4th  General  Hospital,  Melbourne,  Australia,  made  1,428  examinations  on  this 
indication  and  found  sinus  disease  in  1,038;  mucoceles  or  polyps  were  found 
in  60  other  radiographs.  Over  the  2-year  period  ending  in  October  1942,  the 
42d  General  Hospital  made  1,299  sinus  examinations,  exclusive  of  those  made 
with  Lipiodol.  The  latter  type  of  examination  was  very  popular  at  this  time, 
which  was  understandable,  for  it  clearly  delineated  thickened  lining  mem¬ 
brane,  as  well  as  polyps  and  mucoceles. 

Allergic  sinusitis  was  often  observed.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  mem¬ 
branes  were  so  swollen  that  they  occupied  almost  the  entire  sinus  cavity. 
Cysts,  small  osteomas,  and  cholesteatomas  were  observed  in  about  the  expected 
numbers.  The  X-ray  department  at  the  27th  General  Hospital  reported  an 
instance  of  sclerosing  osteitis  about  the  maxillary  sinuses. 

Otitis  externa  was  an  extremely  common  condition  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  Frequently,  the  canal  was  so  swollen  and  engorged  that  the  radiolo¬ 
gist  would  be  requested  to  assist  in  differentiating  this  condition  from  otitis 
media  and  mastoiditis.  In  all  such  instances,  the  radiographs  were  negative. 

Chest 

Because  of  combat  wounds,  the  abnormally  high  incidence  of  respiratory 
infections,  and  the  necessity  for  many  thousands  of  routine  examinations  in 
troops,  native  populations,  and  jn-isonei’s  of  war,  in  SWPA  more  radiographic 
examinations  were  made  of  the  chest  than  of  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Tuberculosis. — Tuberculosis  was  seldom  observed  in  U.S.  troops,  though 
the  incidence  increased  somewhat  when  they  moved  from  Australia  to  New 
Guinea.  The  disease  was  occasionally  observed  in  merchant  seamen  and 
Allied  personnel,  and  the  incidence  was  quite  high  in  internees  and  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  Japanese.  There  was  also  a  high  incidence  in  the  native 
populations  of  the  various  islands,  particularly  the  Philippine  Islands,  but 
less  than  had  been  expected  among  the  Japanese.  In  a  group  of  200  Japanese 
girls  undergoing  medical  examination  before  employment  by  the  Army,  the 
frequent  scarring  suggested  by  the  literature  was  not  found,  perhaps  because 
this  was  a  selected  group. 

The  low  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  U.S.  personnel  was  established  by  a 
number  of  radiologic  surveys.  Early  in  1944,  chest  radiographs  were  made 
of  all  officers,  nurses,  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  42d  General  Hospital. 
Only  9  of  the  597  examinations  were  positive.  Two  nurses  had  minimal  soft 
lesions  in  the  right  infraclavicular  area,  and  seven  enlisted  men  also  had  early 
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Figure  222. — Advanced  bilateral  tuberculosis  with  large 

cavities. 


lesions.  In  a  similar  survey  conducted  during  July  and  August  1945  at  the 
80th  General  Hospital,  Manila,  P.I.,  three  enlisted  men  were  found  to  have 
minimal  active  lesions. 

Capt.  Wyatt  E.  Roye,  MC,  a  thoracic  surgeon  assigned  to  the  311th 
General  Hospital  as  assistant  radiologist,  reported  on  the  incidence  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  Philippine  personnel  in  the  Manila  area.  At  this  hospital,  the  X-ray 
load  was  from  75  to  90  patients  per  day.  The  incidence  of  tuberculous  lesions 
among  Philippine  guerrillas  was  25  percent,  and  while  it  was  lower  among 
civilian  employees  and  officer  candidates,  the  final  rate  of  presumably  active 
tuberculosis  in  this  region  was  a  “staggering”  16  percent.  Since  the  Quezon 
Institute  was  occupied  by  the  80th  General  Hospital,  there  was  no  available 
hospitalization  for  civilians  with  tuberculosis.  Two  Philippine  physicians, 
equipped  with  a  fluoroscope  and  a  broken-down  truck,  were  carrying  the 
entire  control  program  for  the  Manila  area. 

Although  tu^rculosis  was  not  frequent  in  SWPA  in  general,  it  was 
observed  that  the  tendency  was  for  early  infiltration  to  advance  very  rapidly 
to  cavitation  (fig.  222).  These  lesions  were  of  the  exudative  type,  in  which 
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fibrosis  occurs  slowly.  Involvement  of  the  contralateral  lung  was  sometimes 
observed  within  2  w'eeks. 

Pneumonia. — Sporadic  episodes  of  atypical  pneumonia  frequently  oc¬ 
curred  in  SWPA.  While  the  144th  Station  Hospital  was  at  Tarlac  in  the 
Philippines,  in  the  summer  of  1945,  nine  cases  occurred  in  a  single  regiment 
of  the  25th  Infantry  Division,  and  two  of  the  nine  were  fatal.  When  the  227th 
Station  Hospital  was  at  Milne  Bay,  similar  small  epidemics  occurred  on 
several  occasions,  and  it  was  noted  that  they  almost  invariably  coincided  with 
the  arrival  of  a  troopship  from  the  United  States. 

These  primary  atypical  pneumonias  were  believed  to  be  of  virus  origin. 
The  process  was  fulminating.  There  was  rapid,  diffuse,  lobular  spread 
throughout  both  lung  fields,  with  a  tendency  toward  confluence  of  the  lobular 
infiltration.  The  radiologists  at  the  42d  General  Hospital  observed  cases  in 
which  pleural  involvement  and  atelectasis  predominated  and  commented  on 
the  “fluffy,  cotton-ball  appearance  about  the  descending  vascular  trunks  and 
the  diffuse,  poorly  defined  borders  of  the  lesions.” 

When  complications  developed,  the  interpretation  of  the  radiographs  was 
sometimes  difficult.  One  patient  observed  at  the  4th  General  Hospital  in  New 
Guinea  had  a  diffuse  pleural  reaction,  with  evidence  of  fluid,  following  radio¬ 
graphically  proved  atypical  pneumonia,  and  an  apparent  diaphragmatic 
involvement  suggestive  of  subdiaphragmatic  abscess.  Neither  the  radiologist 
nor  the  clinician  could  explain  the  findings.  The  man  died,  and  autopsy, 
unfortunately,  was  not  performed. 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  the  27th  General  Hospital,  in  cooperation  with  the 
19th  Medical  General  Laboratory,  studied  a  series  of  natives  in  the  Philippines 
who  apparently  had  virus  pneumonia.  About  40  percent  of  the  radiographs 
showed  a  small,  rounded  elevation  of  the  right  leaf  of  the  diaphragm  on  the 
medial  border,  not  unlike  the  findings  in  subdiaphragmatic  or  subhepatic 
abscess.  This  was  an  unusual  finding.  The  common  picture  of  atypical 
pneumonia,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  either  diffuse  infiltration  throughout  a 
localized  area  of  the  lung  field  or  the  area  of  infiltration  seen  in  any  other 
types  of  pneumonia. 

Other  conditions. —The  incidence  of  bronchiectasis  was  no  more  than 
average.  Most  station  and  general  hospitals  used  Lipiodol  for  diagnosis  (fig. 
223).  There  was  an  occasional  reaction.  One  medical  officer  who  had  been 
overseas  for  3  years  and  had  developed  a  chronic  cough  was  sent  to  the  Zone 
of  Interior  almost  as  an  emergency  not  because  of  his  extensive  bronchiectasis 
but  because  of  his  reaction  to  the  iodine  in  the  contrast  medium. 

Two  highly  unusual  cases  were  observed  at  the  27th  General  Hospital. 
The  first  was  a  rupture  of  the  leaf  of  the  left  diaphragm,  with  herniation  of 
the  stomach  and  part  of  the  spleen  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  second  was 
massive  fibrosis  of  both  lungs,  the  fields  being  almost  90  percent  obliterated. 

An  unusual  number  of  patients  with  spontaneous  pneumothorax  were 
observed  at  the  42d  General  Hospital.  Thorough  investigation  revealed  no 
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evidence  of  active  tuberculosis,  and  all  were  returned  to  duty.  Tdinji  abscess 
(fifr.  224)  was  a  fairly  common  complication  of  various  chest  conditions  in  the 
early  months  of  the  war  but  was  seldom  seen  after  penicillin  became  available. 

Boeck’s  sarcoid  was  only  occasionally  observed.  There  were  few  Xep:ro 
troops  in  SWPA,  and  an  extremely  low  incidence  of  this  condition  would 
therefore  be  expected. 

Azy^ros  lobes  were  observed  with  tisual  infrequency,  but,  strangely 
enough,  two  patients  with  pleural  effusion  in  the  ba.se  of  this  accessory  lobe 
were  treated  at  the  27th  General  Hospital. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  observed  was  an  instance  of  baga.ssosis 
(bagasse  di.sease)  in  a  Xegro  soldier  from  Txmisiana.  Clinically,  this  sub¬ 
acute  febrile  disease  is  characterized  by  shortness  of  breath.  The  radiograph 
.showed  diffuse,  extremely  finely  reticulated  interstitial  pneumonia,  slightly 
more  marked  in  the  lung  ba.ses,  which  are  normally  the  more  fully  aerated 
portions  of  the  lung.  There  was  no  cavitation,  no  masses  or  nodules,  and  no 
evidence  of  enlarged  hilar  nodes.  The  findings  were  consistent  with 
pnenmofioconiosis. 

The  correct  diagnosis  of  bagassosis  was  made  by  Capt.  (later  Haj.) 
Charles  B.  Black,  HC,  a  graduate  of  the  Louisiana  State  TTniversity  School 
of  Hedicine,  Xew  Orleans,  who  suspected  the  condition  when  he  studied  the 
films  and  confirmed  it  when  he  elicited  from  the  patient  the  story  that  he  had 
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worked  for  3  years  in  a  Louisiana  sugar  mill  baling  bagasse.  Bagasse  is  the 
stalk  of  the  cane  left,  after  expression  of  the  juice,  and  large,  conglomerate 
pulmonary  masses  may  result  from  long-continued  inhalation  of  the  dust 
from  it.  The  disease  is  usually  self-limited;  treatment  consists  of  removing 
the  patient  from  exposure  to  the  etiologic  condition. 

New  growths  were  occasionally  observed  (figs.  225  and  226). 

Tropical  diseases. — A  few  cases  of  pulmonary  paragonimiasis  (lung 
fluke)  were  observed.  Infection  by  Paraganimm  we^termani  is  ordinarily 
believed  to  stimulate  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  this  sequence  was 
not  observed  in  these  cases.  Radiographic  examination  revealed  multiple 
cystic  areas,  up  to  1  cm.  in  diameter,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  cavity 
varying  with  the  chronicity  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases,  multiple  pulmo¬ 
nary  nodules  represented  a  fibmtic  tissue  reaction  about  the  eggs,  which 
measure  about  50  by  85  microns.  As  in  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the 
apices  were  tnost  frequently  involved.  Clinically,  the  disease  was  character¬ 
ized  by  abundant  brownish  sputum  and  more  or  less  hemoptysis.  Diagnosis 
was  confirmed  by  finding  the  eggs  in  the  sputum,  feces,  or  both. 

According  to  Major  Morton,  lung  fluke  was  observed  in  natives  of  south¬ 
ern  Luzon,  though  not  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  was  also  ob¬ 
served  in  the  islands  farther  to  the  south.  Philippine  physicians  showed 
interesting  radiographs  of  chronic  cases.  One  case  of  this  disease  was  ob¬ 
served  in  a  U.S.  soldier  at  the  168th  Evacuation  Hospital. 

Patients  with  schistosomiasis  were  observed  in  various  hospitals  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  Philippines,  some  with  small  chest  lesions  presumably  caused 
by  the  parasitic  infection,  although  the  principal  clinical  feature  of  this 
disease  is  terminal  hematuria  and  cystitis.  Since  the  literature  contained 
nothing  specific  on  the  radiographic  findings  in  this  disease,  the  X-ray  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  27th  General  Hospital  undertook  chest  examinations  on  all  sus¬ 
pected  cases.  Fifteen  of  the  forty  patients  examined  had  ova  of  Schistosoma 
japonicnm  in  the  stools,  and  their  histories,  which  were  developed  in  the 
course  of  their  illnesses,  were  suggestive  of  exposure. 

The  characteristic  chest  radiographic  findings  consisted  of  diffuse  bilat¬ 
eral  involvement  of  nearly  all  lobes,  with  scattered  noilules  of  increased 
density  in  the  interstitial  fibrous  tis.sue.  The  following  criteria  of  diagnosis 
were  agreed  on: 

1.  Increase  in  the  size  and  density  of  the  perihilar  shadow. 

2.  Striations  of  increased  density  radiating  from  the  hilum  into  the  pul¬ 
monary  parenchyma. 

3.  Small,  indefinite  nodules,  characteristic  of  calcification,  scattered 
throughout  the  pulmonic  fields  and  along  the  course  of  the  striations. 

4.  Sparing  of  the  apices  in  all  cases,  with  the  pulmonic  fields  the  most 
frequent  area  of  involvement. 

In  a  case  observed  at  the  361st  Station  Hospital,  it  was  thought  that  the 
pulmonary  findings,  which  suggested  those  of  Ayerza’s  disease,  might  be 
.secondary  to  a  proved  infection  of  Schistosoma  hamnatobium.  Additional 
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Fiouke  224. — Abscess  of  left  lower  lung.  Note  large 
amount  of  fluid  present. 


studies  showed  them  to  be  the  result  of  extensive  parasitic  involvement  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries. 

Capt.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Horace  D.  Gray,  MC,  after  his  return  to  the  Zone 
of  Interior,  became  chief  of  the  X-ray  service  at  Moore  General  Hospital, 
Swannanoa,  N.C.,  where  considerable  followup  work  was  being  done  on 
troops  returned  from  SWPA,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Joseph  M.  Hayman, 
Jr.,  MC.  The  X-ray  department  made  a  number  of  barium  enema  studies 
on  patients  with  schistosomiasis,  in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  lymphatic 
changes  which  occur  about  the  cecum.  By  the  time  the  studies  were  made, 
however,  the  patients  had  been  under  treatment  for  several  weeks,  and  no 
changes  were  demonstrable. 

Chest  radiographs  were  made  at  the  l7th  Station  Hospital  by  Maj. 
Ernest  B.  Newman,  MC,  on  50  truck  drivers  who  were  exposed  to  heavy  dust 
while  hauling  supplies  and  other  materials  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia 
to  Darwin,  the  most  northern  point,  which  was  being  used  as  an  airbase  for 
attacks  on  New  Guinea.  No  significant  changes  were  found.  The  roads  were 
extremely  rough,  and  several  drivers  complained  of  hematuria,  but  pyelo- 
grams  failed  to  reveal  any  abnormality. 
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Figure  225. — I’ostwoanterlor  view  of  chest  sliowing 
nodular  mass  representing  primary  neoplasm  of  lung. 
Patients  presenting  any  neoplasms  were  evacuated  at 
once  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  for  more  precise  diag¬ 
nosis  and  therapy. 


Major  Morton  made  a  number  of  observations  on  chest  findings  in  tropi¬ 
cal  diseases  at  the  Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital  in  Melbourne,  where  he 
assisted  in  reading  radiographs.  Here  the  professor  of  neurology  at  the 
University  of  Melbourne  showed  him  17  radiographs  of  the  chest  taken  on 
patients  with  torula  meningitis.  The  pulmonary  lesions  were  typical,  but 
even  after  the  war  they  were  not  well  recognized. 

While  he  was  in  New  Guinea.  Major  Morton  also  observed  a  number  of 
patients  with  bush  typhus  who  had  hazy,  moist  chests,  with  changes  similar 
to  those  characteristic  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  and  murine  typhus. 
The  changes  did  not  take  the  form  of  true  lesions.  They  were  limited  to 
hyperemia  and  cardiac  dilatation,  with  fine,  ill-defined  focal  beading  of  the 
lung  markings.  These  were  changes  that  Major  Morton  had  always  con¬ 
sidered  representative  of  capillary  lesions  or  some  other  vascular  lesion. 

The  native  Australians  with  filariasis  whom  Major  Morton  observed 
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Figube  226. — Endothelioma  of  left  pleura.  Tumor  masses  sometimes  showed  up  on 
radiographs  of  the  chest  made  on  other  indications.  Because  many  soldiers  had  been 
overseas  for  several  years,  it  was  possible  for  these  masses  to  attain  considerable  size, 
in  the  absence  of  indications  for  chest  X-ray,  before  they  were  detected.  A.  Postero- 
anterlor  view  of  chest  showing  large  rounded  mass  in  left  hemithorax.  R  Spot  study 
of  chest  showing  no  erosion  of  ribs  or  other  bony  involvement.  C.  Lateral  projection. 


0 

bore  little  resemblance  clinically  to  patients  observed  in  Puerto  Rico  with  this 
disease.  Marines  from  Wallis  Island  with  filariasis,  who  were  studied  in 
Melbourne,  had  retroperitoneal  and  deep  muscle  abscesses,  but  no  radio- 
graphic  findings. 

In  dengue  fever,  as  in  Q  fever,  the  only  positive  chest  findings  resembled 
those  of  atypical  pneumonia.  There  was  a  fine,  diffuse  increase  in  markings 
throughout  the  lungs,  but  the  changes  were  not  pathognomonic. 
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Heart 

Combat  lesions.— Very  few  combat  wounds  of  tlie  heart  wei*e  observed  in 
hospitals  in  SWPA,  where  the  circumstances  of  warfare  made  survival  long 
enough  to  reach  a  medical  installation  equipped  for  definitive  surgery  even 
more  unusual  than  it  was  in  other  theaters  (p.  iilHi).  The  occasional  patient 
who  was  seen  with  a  foreign  body  in  the  pericardium  was  evacuated  to  the 
Zone  of  Interior  for  definitive  treatment.  No  kymographic  studies  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  localization  were  done  in  SWPA,  one  reason  being  that  there  was 
only  a  single  kymograph  in  the  area,  at  the  4*2d  (leneral  Hospital. 

Noncombat  lesions.— Since  men  with  cardiac  lesions  were  not  accepted 
into  the  Armed  Forces,  only  a  few  patients  with  such  conditions  were  encoun¬ 
tered.  Rheumatic  heart  disease  with  myocardial  involvement  took  a  certain 
toll,  and  there  was  a  relatively  high  incidence  of  myocardial  infarction  from 
coronary  arterial  disease,  which  in  military  service  was  apparently  .striking 
a  younger  age  group. 

If  patients  in  forward  hospitals  were  suspected  of  having  some  cardiac 
condition,  they  were  evacuated  to  general  hospitals  for  the  routine  studies 
proi>er  in  the  circumstances.  Evacuation,  station,  and  general  hospitals  were 
all  equipped  with  electrocardiographic  apparatus,  and  this  type  of  examina¬ 
tion  furnished  more  useful  infonnation  than  fluoroscopic  or  radiographic 
studies.  Fluoroscopy  was  seldom  employed  in  cardiac  conditions.  Radio¬ 
graphs  were  more  useful,  as  well  as  easier  to  make,  in  view  of  the  generally 
poor  conditions  for  fluoroscoj)y  (}).  607). 

On  one  occasion,  the  4th  General  Hospital  injected  an  opaque  medium 
into  the  heart  to  visualize  the  chambers,  in  order  to  distinguish  between  a 
congenital  heart  lesion  and  a  small  mediastinal  tumor.  Special  equipment 
was  not  available  for  this  type  of  examination,  and  improvised  methods  had 
to  be  used.  In  its  annual  report  for  194.‘1,  this  hospital  requested  that  70  per¬ 
cent  Diodrast  (iodopyracet)  be  included  in  the  drug  list  of  general  haspitals, 
so  that  this  technique  (Robb-Sternberg)  could  l)e  carried  out.  Major  Reavis 
was  opposed  to  this  request.  He  could  see  no  indication  for  visualization  of 
the  cardiac  chambers  in  an  oversea  theater  and  recommended  that  patients 
who  might  need  .such  a  diagnostic  mea.sure  (in  the  unlikely  event  that  they 
were  sent  over.seas)  should  be  promptly  evacuated  to  the  mainland. 

At  the  42d  General  Hospital,  a  suspected  mediastinal  tumor  turned  out 
to  be  a  tumor  of  the  thymus  (fig.  227). 

Occasional  instances  of  dextiwardia  and  situs  inversus  were  observed. 
Coarctation  of  the  aorta  was  not  encountered,  nor  did  any  radiologist  in 
SWPA  report  notching  of  the  ribs. 

Beriberi  heart  was  seen  in  numerous  prisoners  of  war.  Lt.  Col.  Frank 
G.  Drischel,  MC,  reported  that  while  he  was  serving  as  radiologist  with  the 
313th  General  Hospital,  then  part  of  a  hospital  center  in  Manila,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  released  prisoners  were  admitted  for  treatment  of  malnutrition,  hypo¬ 
chromic  anemia,  and  an  excessive  fluid  retention.  The  most  remarkable 
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Figure  227. — Tumor  of  thymus  observed  at  42d  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  originally  believed  to  be  a  mediastinal 
tumor.  A.  Posteroanterior  view  of  chest  showing  accu¬ 
mulation  of  fluid  in  left  hemlthorax  with  apparent  dis¬ 
placement  of  heart  and  mediastinum.  A  mediastinal 
mass  is  observed  above  the  cardiac  border  on  the  right. 


'adiologic  finding  in  this  group  was  pericarditis  with  effusion,  which  was 
)bserved  in  numerous  patients  who  also  exhibited  massive  retention  of  fluid, 
hough  there  was  usually  little  in  the  pleura.  They  were  able  to  be  ambula- 
ory,  and  those  who  were  not  too  seriously  malnourished  made  remarkably 
[uick  recoveries,  sometimes  within  24  houi’s,  once  they  had  suflScient  protein 
n  their  diet. 

Gastrointestinal  Tract 

Gastrointestinal  complaints  were  extremely  numerous  in  SWPA,  and,  as 
result,  gastrointestinal  examinations  were  made  in  more  than  90  percent  of 
he  hospitals  that  had  X-ray  equipment.  The  heaviest  load  was  carried  by 
eneral  hospitals,  but  station  hospitals  and  even  evacuation  hospitals  also 
onducted  these  studies,  though  in  many  instances  the  radiologic  officers — 
r  the  nonradiologic  officers  in  charge  of  the  service — were  imperfectly  trained 
3  perform  them  or  had  no  specialized  training  at  all. 
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Fku  kk  ‘J'JT. — (’ontinued.  B.  FiiKlinfcs  at  post  mortem  ex¬ 
amination  :  Top,  relation  of  ('ystic  neoplasm  of  thymus 
Sland  to  lu'art  and  mediastinal  structures,  showing  left 
clavicle  (1),  rijtlit  innominate  vein  (2),  tumor  (3),  cyst 
(4),  diaphragm  (.^),  and  pericardium  (6).  Lower  left, 
lateral  aspect  of  <-hest  showing  tumor  and  cyst  in  relation 
to  heart — right  innominate  vein  (2),  tumor  (3),  cyst  (4), 
diaphragm  (5),  and  pericardium  (6).  Lower  right,  sagit¬ 
tal  sketch  showing  structural  detail  of  solid  portion  of 
tumor  and  cyst — fibrous  massive  tissue  (7),  heaithy  thy¬ 
mus  tissue  (8),  and  villi  lining  (9). 
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Figure  227. — Continued.  C.  Photomicrograph  show¬ 
ing:  Hassall’s  corpuscie  (10),  lymphoid  tissue  of  thy¬ 
mus  gland  (11),  compressed  tumor  tissue  (12),  and 
tumor  tissue  (13). 


Gastrointestinal  complaints  always  increased  in  number  in  advance  of 
campaigns.  Every  effort  was  made  to  investigate  the  complaints,  to  be  sure 
(p.  693)  that  no  really  ill  man  w’as  sent  into  combat.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
requests  for  these  studies  sometimes  became  impossibly  heavy,  particularly 
in  hospitals  that  had  only  field  radiologic  equipment  available.  At  one  time, 
the  radiologist  of  the  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  had  to  ask  the  commanding 
officer  to  order  that  no  patient  be  X-rayed  until  he  had  had  a  complete 
clinical  study,  including  gastric  analysis. 

The  distribution  of  complaints  was  interesting.  They  always  increased, 
as  just  noted,  before  new  campaigns.  When  the  17th  Station  Hospital  was 
in  Darwin,  Australia,  it  provided  medical  service  for  an  airbase,  very  few 
of  whose  personnel  complained  of  digestive  disturbances.  Wlien  this  hospital 
moved  to  Milne  Bay,  it  was  re<inired  to  diagnose  a  large  number  of  vague 
symptoms  in  members  of  the  32d  Infantry  Division  stationed  in  Buna,  in 
Marines  who  had  been  on  Guadalcanal,  and  in  Navy  officers  on  LST’s  (popu- 
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Figure  228. — (’anliospasm.  a  coiKliticai  ol»s<‘rv<‘(J  only 
iiifro»nuMitl.v  in  troops  in  tho  Soulliwost  I’acifio  Area. 

larly  known  us  Largo  Slow  Turgots).  There  was  not  a  single  positive  X-ray 
in  this  eoinposite  group.  It  was  eonclmleil  that  their  nnnieroiis  complaints 
conkl  he  e.xitlained  by  the  nervous  strain  on  frontline  troops,  most  of  whose 
symptoms  dated  from  periods  of  combat,  and  on  the  otlicers  responsible  for 
slowly  moving  boats.  In  the  Air  Force  group,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strain 
of  flights  was  compen.sated  for  by  good  diet,  better  living  conditions,  and 
long  periods  of  rest. 

A  high  percentage  of  gastric  atony  and  viscero])tosis  was  observed  during 
the  gastrointestinal  .studies.  These  fimlings  were  not  as.sociated  with  organic 
lesions,  and  they  were  noted  particnlarly  in  men  who  had  been  in  SWPA  for 
a  year  or  more.  Cardiospa.sm  was  wcasionally  seen  (fig.  t2'J8). 

The  incidence  of  pe|>tic  nlcers  in  all  general  hospitals  in  Australia  was 
higher  than  if  would  be  in  a  civilian  population.  The  explanation  might  lie 
that  many  station  and  other  Inyspitals  funneled  such  patients  to  general  hos¬ 
pitals.  Duodenal  idcer  was  <liagnosed  at  the  4th  General  Hospital  in  about 
l.^>  percent  of  all  gastrointestinal  examinations.  Outside  of  Australia,  the 
incidence  was  lower.  The  r>4th  General  Hospital  found  only  4  duodenal 
ulcers  in  more  than  4r(()  examinations.  In  a  collected  total  of  1,880  examina¬ 
tions,  there  were  100  duodenal  ulcers,  4  gastric  ulcers  (fig.  2*29),  “2  gastric 
carcinomas,  and  1  duodenal  polyp. 
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Figure  229. — Gastric  ulcer  clinically  be¬ 
nign,  of  type  occasionally  seen  In  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific  Area.  Duodenal  ulcers  were 
seen  more  often  and  were,  in  fact,  unexpect¬ 
edly  frequent. 


While  the  27tli  General  Hospital  was  in  New  Guinea  in  1945,  3  patients 
with  paradiiodenivis  were  observed  in  1,000  gastrointestinal  studies.  Their 
symptoms  were  suggestive  of  peptic  ulcer,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  ulcer 
craters.  Two  of  these  patients,  who  developed  mild  jaundice,  were  found  to 
be  infected  with  trophozoites  of  Entamoeia  histolytica.  After  standard  treat¬ 
ment  with  emetine  hydrochloride,  carbasone,  and  chiniofon,  their  symptoms 
disappeared,  and  the  X-ray  picture  returned  to  normal.  Other  patients  with 
the  same  sequence  were  observed  later;  gastrointestinal  symptoms  appeared, 
and  paraduodenitis  was  demonstrated  radiographically  before  laboratory 
examinations  became  positive.  The  observations  were  regarded  as  significant 
because  in  civilian  practice  the  X-ray  jiicture  would  have  been  interpreted 
as  presaging  duodenal  ulcer  or  gallbladder  disease. 

When  the  12th  Station  Hospital  was  in  Townsville.  Australia,  and  was 
receiving  casualties  from  the  Buna-Gona  Campaign,  Major  Morton  observed 
a  number  of  patients  with  hookworm.  In  this  campaign,  the  U.S.  troops 
had  fought  and  lived — usually  in  the  mud — with  native  litter  bearers,  and 
many  of  them  had  sustained  massive  parasitic  infections  (p.  633).  In  some 
instances  of  acute  hookworm  infection,  the  radiographic  chest  findings  re¬ 
sembled  those  seen  in  trichinosis  in  the  United  States. 

Certain  gastrointestinal  findings  were  most  unusual.  The  duodenal  cap 
and  second  portion  of  the  duodenum,  for  instance,  showed  segmental  spasm 
that  resulted  in  such  tight  and  such  frequent  ''burning  that  it  could  best  be 
described  as  starlike.  There  was  no  evidence  oi  ulceration.  While  the  17th 
Station  Hospital  was  in  New  Guinea,  Maj.  Leonard  S.  Ellenbogen,  MC,  also 
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observed  deformities  of  the  duodenal  bulb,  sometimes  erroneously  diagnosed 
as  duodenal  ulcers,  which  were  apparently  associated  with  hookworm  disease. 

While  the  4th  General  Hospital  was  at  Melbourne,  it  received  a  number 
of  patients  with  jaundice  and  hepatitis  that  were  later  found  to  be  the  result 
of  the  yellow  fever  vaccine  used.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  jaundice  was 
preceded,  about  3  weeks  on  the  average,  by  gastrointestinal  symptoms  for 
which  radiologic  studies  were  requested.  The  positive  findings  almost  uni¬ 
formly  included  pylorospasm,  irritability  of  the  duodenum,  and  edema  of 
the  duodenal  mucosa,  with  no  evidence  of  ulcer.  Experience  soon  showed 
that  patients  with  these  radiographic  findings  were  very  likely  to  become 
jaundiced  and  develop  hepatitis. 

The  so-called  deficiency  pattern  in  the  .small  intestine  was  seldom  ob¬ 
served,  even  in  patients  who  were  so  malnourished  that  they  obviously  had 
vitamin  deficiencies.  Regional  enteritis  was  occasionally  observed,  and  the 
diagnosis  of  acute  appendicitis  sometimes  had  to  l)e  excluded.  In  one  particu¬ 
larly  striking  case,  observed  at  the  42d  General  Hospital,  the  follow'up 
(6-hour)  film  showed  an  extremely  ragged,  irregular,  almost  moth-eaten  sec¬ 
tion  of  ileum,  about  15  inches  long.  The  patient  was  evacuated  to  the  Zone 
of  Interior  after  recovery  from  i*esection  of  the  involved  segment. 

The  number  of  barium  enemas  was  considerably  less  than  would  have 
been  required  in  a  similarly  large  population  in  civilian  hospitals.  The 
majority  were  grossly  negative.  In  471  examinations  at  the  4th  General 
Hospital,  there  were  5  instances  of  ulcerative  colitis,  1  of  polyposis,  and 
1  of  carcinoma  of  the  sigmoid.  Apparently  the  colitis  that  occuri'ed  in 
SWPA  was  so  mild,  or  was  of  such  short  duration,  that  radiographically 
demonstrable  changes  did  not  occur.  A  very  low  incidence  of  malignant 
disease  would,  of  course,  be  expected  in  this  age  group. 

The  preparation  of  patients  for  gastrointestinal  studies  was  generally 
standardized  throughout  the  war,  and,  as  far  as  was  practical,  the  sanie  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  in  use  in  civilian  hospitals  wei*e  used  in  Anny  hospitals. 
Food  was  withheld  for  8  to  12  hours,  regardless  of  the  time  at  which  the 
examination  was  done.  As  pointed  out  elsewhere  (p.  607),  fluoroscopy  fre¬ 
quently  had  to  be  done  at  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning  because  of  the 
heat  and  the  lack  of  a  totally  lightproof  examining  room. 

Biliary  Tract 

Gallbladder  studies  were  done  in  hospitals  at  all  echelons,  but,  again, 
general  hospitals  carried  the  heaviest  load.  At  the  42d  General  Hospital, 
Brisbane,  Australia,  between  September  1942  and  October  1944,  316  exami¬ 
nations  were  made.  On  the  whole,  less  than  10  percent  were  significant,  and 
the  incidence  of  gallstones  was  less  than  would  be  expected  in  a  similar  civil¬ 
ian  population.  The  4th  General  Hospital,  Melbourne,  Australia,  made  212 
studies  between  10  April  1942  and  30  DecemWr  1943;  they  showed  27  p<K)rly 
functioning  or  nonfunctioning  gallbladders  and  11  diseased  gallbladders. 
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Practically  all  studies  were  made  with  tetraiodophenolphthalein,  used  by 
mouth  and  not  by  vein.  This  was  the  best  preparation  then  available,  but 
it  was  realized  that  it  was  toxic  and  that  the  results  of  the  examination  were 
not  always  reliable.®  All  patients  were  fed  a  fatty  meal,  and,  when  it  was 
practical,  an  enema  was  given  the  morning  of  the  examination. 

Five  cases  of  amebic  liver  abscess  were  reported  by  Major  Morton,  two 
in  Australia  and  three  in  New  Guinea.  The  first  of  these  patients  was  thought 
to  have  regional  ileitis,  and  he  died  a  month  after  resection  had  been  under¬ 
taken  on  that  diagnosis.  The  correct  diagnosis  was  not  made  until  autopsy. 
The  other  patients  all  recovered  after  surgery,  which  the  radiologist  urged 
in  each  instance,  supplemented  by  emetine  therapy.  These  four  patients  were 
all  members  of  the  civilian  Australian  or  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  illness  in  each  instance  was  the  same:  tropical  travel,  irregular  food 
not  provided  at  any  Army  or  other  supervised  mess,  and  close  association 
with  civilians.  The  first  patient  also  fell  into  the  same  category;  he  had  been 
on  detached  service  in  Darwin  and  was  ill  when  he  returned  to  Melbourne. 

These  patients  were  all  referred  for  X-ray  examination  when  they  devel¬ 
oped  unexplained  fever  and  slowly  increasing  hepatomegaly,  without  jaun¬ 
dice.  Hepatic  enlargement  was  unmistakable,  both  clinically  and  radio¬ 
graphically.  When  the  abscess  developed  (fig.  230),  the  diaphragm  was 
almost  smooth  until  quite  late  in  the  disease,  in  contrast  to  the  findings  in 
gallbadder  disease  or  perforated  peptic  ulcer. 

The  abscess  in  each  of  these  five  cases  was  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver, 
as  it  was  in  practically  all  cases  reported  in  the  literature.  The  explanation 
for  the  lateral  preference  is  probably  the  difference  in  the  blood  supply  of 
the  two  of  the  liver  sides.  One  patient  observed  in  Townsville  apparently 
had  a  mass  in  the  left  upper  quadrant,  but  when  the  abscess  sinus  track  was 
followed  back,  the  original  lesion  was  found  on  the  right  side,  though  it  had 
crowded  the  falciform  ligament  into  the  left  compartment. 

Genitourinary  System 

Incidence  of  disease. — The  high  incidence  of  urinary  tract  disease  in 
SWPA  is  evident  in  the  proportion  of  examinations  requested  of  the  genito¬ 
urinary  system.  During  one  6-month  period,  the  9th  General  Hospital  per¬ 
formed  217  intravenous  pyelograms  in  a  total  of  13,731  examinations  for  all 
causes  (1.58  percent).  The  proportion  was  almost  the  same  over  a  similar 
period  at  the  54th  General  Hospital,  during  which  there  were  185  intra¬ 
venous  pyelograms  in  a  total  of  12,044  examinations  (1.53  percent). 

s  Safer  and  more  efficient  preparations  have  been  developed  since  the  war.  One  of  them, 
Telepaqiie  (iodopanoic  acid),  has  the  property  of  leaving  a  residue  in  the  intestinal  tract,  which, 
while  it  may  somewhat  obscure  the  gallbladder  shadow,  will  definitely  indicate  that  it  has  been 
taken,  so  that  evidence  of  a  nonfunctioning  gallbladder  can  be  accepted  at  face  value.  Telepaque 
would  be  a  particularly  useful  preparation  in  military  radiology  for  the  malingerer  who  states 
that  he  has  taken  the  medication  when  he  has  not  (p.  557).  Another  useful  postwar  technique 
is  the  5-day  method  of  Salzman ;  the  medication  taken  is  expected  to  coat  the  gallstones  and  thus 
permit  the  visualization  of  many  not  evident  by  older  techniques. 
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Kicckk  230.  - AiiU'hic  infectltm.  A.  Anu'hic  oiiip.vtMna  in  lol't  clu'st.  Tin*  Ihihl  was 
suM'ilo  and  nn  ainoba*"  were  found.  15.  I.iver  alis<'ess  2  montlis  later.  'I'he  eorreet  diajr- 
nosis  was  not  made  tintil  the  abscess  caiistMl  a  marked  elevation  of  the  rijtbt  diaphrapn. 


An  occasional  ho.«[)itaI,  such  as  the  70th  Station  Hospital  on  I^eyte. 
reported  that  more  stones  were  <»hserve<J  in  tlie  ureters  than  in  the  kidneys. 
The  lO.'dh  Cieneral  Hospital  reportetl  an  increase  in  calculi  of  100  percent 
when  the  hospital  left  Australia  and  moved  to  Hiak. 

The  (ifrures  cited  do  not  include  retrofrratle  pyeloprams,  the  numlter  of 
which  was  mtich  smaller.  Duriu};  the  periotl  just  mentioned,  the  r)4th  (reneral 
Hospital  made  only  .'»1  such  studies.  Xor  do  the  fi^riii’es  include  other  radio- 
prapliic  examinations  for  suspected  urinary  tract  disease.  C'ystoprams  were 
not  employed  very  often;  their  value  is  limited,  and  the  information  <»btained 
from  them  does  not  };o  beyond  cahadi,  cystitis,  diverticula,  and  neoplasms. 
Flat  plates  of  the  abdomen,  however,  were  frtapiently  used  for  susjwcted 
urinary  tract  disease,  since  the  information  thus  obtained  also  included  other 
systems. 

Calculi. —The  incidence  of  renal  calcidi  was  hijrh,  much  hijiher  than 
would  be  found  in  a  comparable  civilian  proup  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  stones  were  causinp  no  symptoms  and  were  not  detected  even  on  radio- 
praphs:  sonse  observed  at  the  4th  (leneral  Hospital,  both  in  Australia  and  in 
New  Guinea,  were  no  larper  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  Many  calculi  weiv  fo\md 
incidentally,  when  radiopraphic-  examination  was  undertaken  to  investipate 
f)ain  in  the  back  and  flank.  Durinp  one  quarterly  jferiod,  the  report  of  the 
9th  General  Hospital  mentioned  the  passapi*,  either  spontaneously  or  with 
only  slipht  cystoscopic  manipulation,  of  29  calculi,  all  of  which  had  l)een 
diapnosed  by  X-ray.  Over  the  same  period  there  were  IT  instances  of  typical 
renal  colic  in  which  the  radiographs  were  negative  and  stones  were  not 
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passed.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  stasis  or  obstruction  appear  to  be  a  cause 
of  the  calculi,  and  most  of  the  patients  had  not  been  on  sulfonamide  therapy. 

The  explanation  of  the  high  incidence  of  urinary  calculi  was  however 
quite  simple;  Tropical  acclimatization  was  accompanied  by  physiologic  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  fluid  and  electrolyte  balance.  An  individual  with  a  predis¬ 
position  to  urinary  calculi  from  other  causes  was  more  likely  to  form  stones 
under  conditions  of  military  service  in  the  tropics.  Dehydration  was  also 
always  a  factor,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  troops  did  not  heed  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  drink  water  and  take  salt. 

Other  conditions.— Many  soldiers  complained  of  urinary  frequency  but 
had  entirely  negative  radiographs.  The  more  uncommon  abnormalities  were 
sometimes  observed,  such  as  horseshoe  kidney,  polycystic  kidney,  and  ure¬ 
terocele.  An  occasional  perinephric  abscess  was  encountered.  Observations 
at  the  4th  General  Hospital  are  typical  of  those  at  other  hospitals  in  the  same 
echelon  of  medical  care;  In  1,106  examinations  of  the  urinary  tract  (includ¬ 
ing  retrograde  and  intravenous  pyelograms  and  flat  plates  of  the  abdomen), 
there  were  60  instances  of  hydronephrosis,  52  ureteral  calculi,  25  renal  cal¬ 
culi,  7  calculi  of  the  urinary  bladder,  3  instances  of  tuberculosis,  and  1  car¬ 
cinoma  of  the  bladder. 

Intravenous  pyelography. — Patients  undergoing  intravenous  pyelogra¬ 
phy  were  usually  forbidden  fluids  for  8  to  12  hours  before  the  examination. 
They  were  given  some  laxative,  usually  castor  oil,  and,  when  it  was  feasible, 
enemas  of  plain  water  were  given  on  the  morning  of  the  examination. 
Enemas  were  often  completely  impractical,  and  many  intravenous  pyelo¬ 
grams  were  done  without  standard  preparation. 

The  contrast  medium  supplied  by  the  Army  in  World  War  II  was  Dio- 
drast,  which  was — and  still  is — an  excellent  preparation  for  this  purpose. 
The  conjunctival  sensitivity  test  was  used :  A  drop  of  the  Diodrast  was  placed 
in  the  eye,  and  the  examination  was  proceeded  with,  on  the  ground  of  ab¬ 
sence  of  sensitivity  to  it,  if  there  was  no  reddening  of  the  conjunctiva  within 
5  minutes.  The  intradermal  sensitivity  test  was  also  used;  1  cc.  of  Diodrast 
was  injected,  and  if  a  large  red  wheal  did  not  form  within  5  minutes,  it  was 
assumed  that  this  medium  could  safely  be  used.^ 

In  all  his  hospital  visits  while  he  served  as  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiol¬ 
ogy,  Major  Reavis  took  particular  care  to  inquire  into  possible  reactions  after 
intravenous  pyelography.  An  occasional  minor  reaction  was  reported  to  him, 
but  there  were  no  deaths  and  only  one  serious  reaction,  at  the  42d  General 
Hospital ;  This  patient,  immediately  after  the  intravenous  injection  of  20  cc. 
of  50  percent  Diodrast,  became  pulseless,  cold,  and  clanuny,  and  his  blood 
pressure  could  not  be  obtained.  He  was  apparently  in  deep  shock.  The  head 
of  the  table  was  lowered  at  once,  and  adrenalin  was  given  intravenously  and 

4  Postwar  atodies  by  Pendergrasa  and  bla  aaaodates  (4)  Indicated  that  neither  of  these  testa 
Is  reliable.  Their  eztensiye  studies  and  their  recommendations  for  new  techniques  were  published 
In  the  American  Journal  of  Roentgenology  in  1906. 
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subcutaneously.  The  response  was  immediate,  and,  after  a  period  of  obser¬ 
vation,  the  patient  was  returned  to  his  bed  in  excellent  condition. 

Female  genital  tract.— Examination  of  the  female  genital  tract  was  sel¬ 
dom  a  radiologic  responsibility  in  SWPA,  with  one  exception:  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  months  before  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines,  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  was  in  contact  with  guerrillas,  who  were  supplied  with  electronic 
equipment,  ammunition,  medical  supplies,  and  other  items  by  submarine.  On 
their  return  trips,  these  submarines  brought  back  many  evacuees,  most  of 
them  women  and  children,  and  pelvimetry  was  sometimes  indicated  in  preg¬ 
nancy.  At  the  42d  General  Hospital,  the  Torpin-Thoms  technique  was  em¬ 
ployed  with  improvised  apparatus.  A  backrest  was  constructed  of  plywood, 
so  notched  that  the  patient  could  be  projierly  positioned,  and  an  adjustable 
stand  was  made  to  hold  the  ends  of  a  lead  plate  large  enough  to  cover  a 
10-  by  12-inch  film.  Perforations  were  drilled  in  the  plate  1  cm.  apart. 
When  pelvimetry  was  necessary,  the  improvisation  worked  very  well. 

Spine 

Fractures. — The  most  frequent  acute  condition  of  the  spine  for  which 
X-ray  examination  was  necessary  was  fractures  caused  by  combat  woimds 
and  by  traffic  accidents.  The  most  usual  form  of  accidental  injury  was  a 
compression  fracture  of  the  body  or  a  linear  pull  of  a  transverse  process.  The 
whiplash  type  of  injury  had  not  yet  beeu  described  and  therefore  furnished 
no  problem  for  radiologists  or  for  Disposition  Boards. 

Diseases. — Hyi)ertrophic  arthritis  was  not  common.  It  was  seldom 
observed  in  enlisted  mezi,  though  officer  personnel,  particularly  of  the  higher 
ranks,  often  showed  early  changes,  usually  beginning  lipping  and  possibly 
slight  narrowing  of  the  interspaces.  Marie-Striimpell  disease  was  observed 
somewliat  more  frequently.  Advanced  disease  was  seldom  seen;  most  radio¬ 
graphs  simply  showed  early  sclerosing  changes  in  the  sacroiliac  joints.  Both 
arthritis  and  Marie-Striimpell  disease  were  usually  seen  in  hospitals  in  which 
Disposition  Boards  were  working  on  the  evacuation  of  patients  to  the  Zone 
of  Interior. 

Other  conditions  observed  on  radiographs  of  the  spine  included  juvenile 
round  back,  which  was  frequent;  tuberculosis;  osteomyelitis  after  trauma; 
occasional  tumors;  and  even  such  really  rare  conditions  as  actinomycosis  of 
the  chest  wall  (fig.  231)  and  brucellosis  of  the  spine. 

Low  back  pain. — The  complaint  of  low  back  pain  was  responsible  for  the 
largest  number  of  radiographs  of  the  spine  taken  in  all  hospitals  of  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific.  The  complaint  was  frequent  early  in  the  w'ar,  and  its  frequency 
increased  as  time  passed.  This  might  have  been  expected.  Since  backache  is 
a  relatively  common  complaint  in  civilians,  it  would  naturally  be  a  frequent 
complaint  in  military  practice,  and  its  frequency  would  naturally  increase  as 
the  element  of  fatigue  entered  the  picture  and  as  men  did  heavy  work  t  j  which 
they  were  unaccustomed.  Also  to  be  taken  into  account  was  the  group  of 
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Fioubg  231. — Sinus  tracts  of  left  chest  wall,  caused 
by  actinomycosis.  The  tracts  have  been  injected  with 
an  opaque  medium. 


malingerers,  who  realized  that  a  spurious  complaint  of  backache  was  difficult 
to  classify  as  such  without  extensive  diagnostic  procedures. 

During  June  and  July  1944,  the  X-ray  section  of  the  362d  Station 
Hospital,  Oro  Bay,  New  Guinea,  made  205  examinations  of  the  vertebral 
column,  64.8  percent  of  which  were  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions;  84 
percent  of  the  radiographs  of  these  regions  showed  nothing  to  account  for 
the  patient’s  complaints.  Since  a  number  of  the  positive  radiographs  were  of 
patients  who  had  sustained  acute  injuries,  the  proportion  of  patients  with  low 
back  pain  with  insignificant  or  entirely  negative  radiographic  findings  is  even 
less  than  these  figures  might  at  first  suggest. 

The  majority  of  medical  officers,  however,  were  convinced  of  the  validity 
>f  most  complaints  of  backache.  Radiologists  at  the  12th  Station  Hospital 
loon  learned  to  recognize  the  combination  of  a  negative  radiograph  of  the 
umbar  spine,  in  spite  of  severe  backache,  and  an  abnormally  large  spleen  and 
o  interpret  the  findings  as  indicative  of  impending  malaria.  The  usual  clini- 
al  sequence  was  a  headache  the  first  day,  severe  backache  the  second,  and  a 
hill  the  third.  The  diagnosis,  the  chief  of  the  radiology  section  of  the  12th 
Station  Hospital  pointed  out,  did  not  require  too  much  astuteness,  for  in  the 
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early  perio<l  in  New  Guinea,  befoiv  Atabrine  (quinacrine  hydrochloride) 
came  into  general  use,  a  large  projM>rtion  of  men  who  were  ill  might  be 
expected  to  have  malaria. 

At  the  17th  Station  Hospital  in  New  Guinea,  an  attempt  to  develop 
criteria  for  the  diagnosis  of  malaria  by  the  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
was  not  successful. 

It  was  Major  Morton’s  custom,  when  a  radiograph  of  the  spine  was  nega¬ 
tive,  to  ask  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  tropics  for  some  time  to  bend  while 
he  palpated  the  lumbar  spine.  If  he  could  feel  little  or  no  motion,  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  tentative  diagnosis  of  ankylosing  spojidylolisthesis  justified  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  careful  study  of  the  sacroiliac  joints  to  determine  the  earliest 
changes  in  them,  or  possibly  in  the  facets,  in  accordance  with  previous  obser¬ 
vations  in  the  Middle  East.  Whether  the  heat  or  the  living  conditions  or 
dietarj’  factors  explained  the  inci“eavsed  incidence  of  this  condition  in  the 
tropics,  no  one  was  able  to  say,  but  it  was  a  very  general  observation,  as 
Major  Reavis  verified  on  his  tours  to  various  hospitals  while  he  was  Acting 
Consultant  in  Radiology.  Major  Morton  commented  that  while  he  saw  a  case 
a  day  in  Townsville,  he  had  never  seen  the  condition  with  such  frequency  in 
more  temperate  climates.  He  also  considered  it  of  interest,  and  possible  sig¬ 
nificance,  that  the  joints  involved  in  this  disease  are  those  in  the  depths  of  the 
body  and  therefore  with  the  highest  bo<ly  temperatures. 

Errors  of  interpretation. — It  was  a  common  error  for  untrained  radiolo¬ 
gists  to  interpret  inconsequential  anatomic  variations  or  congenital  anomalies, 
which  were  fairly  frequent,  as  serious  pathologic  processes.  Capt.  Daniel  L. 
Doherty,  Jr.,  MC,  pointed  out  a  numl)er  of  such  errors  at  a  medical  seminar 
at  the  36‘2d  Station  Hospital,  Oro  Bay,  New  Guinea,  14  August  1944: 

1.  Apophyseal  centers  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  are 
occasionally  mistaken  for  fractures,  especially  If  the  center  Is  unilateral,  as  It  frequently 
is.  Closer  study  will  show  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  supposed  fracture  to  be  smooth 
and  rounded  and  not  sharp  and  Irregular. 

2.  Some  of  these  structures  are  seen  on  the  articulating  facets  of  the  lumbar  verte¬ 
brae.  Fractures  of  the  tips  of  the  articulating  pnw'es.ses  are  almost  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce.  and  these  apophyses  are  seen  to  Ite  smooth  and  rounded  in  their  adjacent  surfaces. 
The  second  and  third  centers  are  most  commonly  Involved  In  such  processes  and  are 
generally  on  the  Inferior  facets. 

3.  Asymmetry  of  the  planes  of  the  articulating  facets  on  both  sides  is  very  <'otnmon 
in  the  lower  lumbar  region  and  is  not  signiflcant  unless  It  is  nssoclnte<l  with  actual 
malalignment  of  the  spine. 

4.  Spina  biflda  involving  the  tifth  lumbar  vertebra  and  first  sacral  segment  is  quite 
common  and  does  not  contribute  to  back  pain. 

5.  Similarly,  unilateral  or  bilateral  sacralization  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  Is 
extremely  common,  but  If  it  Is  complete  and  stable.  It  is  not  a  cause  of  pain. 

6.  The  plane  of  articulation  of  the  sacroiliac  joints  varies  considerably.  Practically 
all  inflammatory  processes  affecting  these  joints  are  of  low  grade,  and  lame  repair  is  a 
concomitant  process  with  bone  destruction.  The  result  la  a  sclerotic  zone  at  the  periphery 
of  the  destructive  urea. 

7.  Spur-like  projections  at  the  inferior  margins  of  the  sacroiliac  Joints  are  normal 
variations  in  their  articulation  and  are  not  of  significance. 
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Spondylolisthesis. — Captain  Meschan,  at  the  4th  General  Hospital, 
reviewed  1,131  radiographs  of  the  lumbosacral  spine  made  over  a  period  of 
20  months  on  patients  with  backache  (5).  The  abnormalities  most  frequently 
observed  were  Marie-Striimpell  disease  and  congenital  anomalies,  including 
spondylolisthesis.  Of  51  patients  with  defects  of  the  pars  interarticularis,  41 
were  found  to  have  spondylolisthesis. 

Special  techniques  for  diagnosing  this  condition  were  developed  at  this 
hospital.  Oblique  projections  brought  out  the  pars  articularis  particularly 
well,  which  was  important,  for  this  structure  was  often  the  location  of  a  con¬ 
genital  unilateral  or  bilateral  defect  that  was  sometimes  responsible  for  back 
pain.  When  spondylolisthesis  was  suspected,  the  radiographs  were  taken  in 
the  upright  lateral  position,  in  both  hyperextension  and  hyperflexion,  with 
the  ray  centered  over  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  With  this  technique,  it  was 
possible  to  demonstrate  any  increased  mobility  of  the  suspected  vertebra,  as 
well  as  its  relation  to  adjacent  vertebrae. 

Using  a  mensuration  technique.  Captain  Meschan  concluded  that  spondy¬ 
lolisthesis  can  be  recognized  by  the  position  of  the  apex  of  an  angle  formed 
as  follows: 

1.  A  line  Is  drawn  from  the  posterior  lower  lip  of  the  vertebral  body  just  above  the 
involved  vertebral  body  to  the  posterior  upper  lip  of  the  vertebral  body  below  it. 

2.  A  line  Is  drawn  between  the  posterior  lower  and  upper  lips  of  the  involved  verte¬ 
bral  body. 

3.  If  these  lines  are  parallel,  as  they  seldom  are  in  spondylolisthesis,  the  linear  dis¬ 
tance  between  them  is  measured.  A  distance  of  more  than  3  mm.  is  regarded  as  abnor¬ 
mal.  When  the  distance  between  the  parallel  lines  is  4  mm.  or  more,  the  position  of 
the  apex  of  the  angle  is  always  above  the  suspected  vertebral  body  in  spondylolisthesis. 

4.  If  these  two  lines  are  not  parallel,  they  are  extended  until  they  meet  and  form  a 
measurable  angle,  which  is  measured  with  a  protractor.  Angles  up  to  10'  are  consid¬ 
ered  slight,  up  to  20'  moderate,  and  above  20'  severe. 

Captain  Meschan  also  used  the  mensuration  technique  to  determine  the 
degree  of  a  slipped  vertebral  body.  Lateral  roentgenograms  of  the  lumbo¬ 
sacral  region  were  taken  first  with  the  patient  recumbent  and  then  in  the 
neutral  position  and  in  hyperflexion  and  hyperextension.  In  7  of  the  41 
cases  of  spondylolisthesis  in  this  series,  the  displaced  body  was  not  stable. 

Captain  Meschan  objected  to  the  current  general  practice  of  classifying 
spondylolit  hesis  as  a  congenital  anomaly.  He  considered  the  evidence  at  hand 
sufficient  to  show  that  trauma  may  widen  the  defect,  trigger  the  symptoms, 
ind  initiate  the  displacement  of  the  vertebral  body. 

When  he  made  his  first  report,  the  4th  General  Hospital  was  operating  in 
i  rear  echelon  in  SWPA.  After  it  had  moved  to  forward  areas,  first  to 
Pinschhafen  and  then  to  Manila,  he  made  a  second  study  of  this  condition,  this 
ime  examining  520  radiographs  of  the  lumbar  spine  taken  over  a  6-month 
leriod  (6). 

The  stability  studies  in  the  second  series  convinced  Captain  Meschan  that 
he  later  figures  were  more  representative  of  the  true  incidence  of  spondy- 
olisthesis  in  military  circumstances  than  were  those  in  the  first  study.  In  the 
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first,  defects  in  the  pai*s  interarticularis  were  observed  in  5  i^ercent  of  the 
radiographs;  in  the  second,  tiiey  were  observed  in  11.7  percent.  In  the  first 
series,  the  incidence  of  spondylolisthesis  was  3.6  percent ;  in  the  second,  it  was 
6.5  percent.  In  the  first  series,  the  incidence  of  instability  was  35  percent;  in 
the  second,  it  was  50  percent. 

It  was  Captain  Meschan's  conclusion  that  the  humid  tropical  climate  in 
which  the  men  examined  in  his  second  study  had  been  working  had  had  an 
aggravating  effect  on  their  condition;  that  half  of  all  slipped  vertebral  bodies 
are  unstable  under  circumstances  of  stress;  and  that  trauma,  stresses,  and 
strains  all  play  roles  of  particular  significance  in  the  etiology  of  spondy¬ 
lolisthesis. 

The  memorandum  that  Major  Keavis  prepared  for  distribution  after  he 
realized  the  high  incidence  of  spondylolisthesis  in  SWPA  (p.  571)  contained 
the  following  basic  information ; 

1.  Spondylolisthesis  Is  a  pathologic  process  in  the  vertebral  column,  most  often  in 
the  lower  lumbar  region,  which  is  characterized  by  a  cartilaginous  defect  at  the  lamino- 
pedicular  Junction,  accompanied  by  a  forward  subluxation  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
vertebra,  that  is,  the  vertebral  body,  pedicles,  and  superior  articular  facets.  The  Infe¬ 
rior  articular  facets,  a  portion  of  the  laminae,  and  the  spinous  processes  remain  in  the 
original  position. 

2.  The  condition  is  believed  to  be  congenital.  It  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral. 

3.  Diagnosis  is  made  chiefly  by  radiographic  demonstration  of  the  lesion.  Routine 
anteroposterior  and  lateral  projections  are  usually  adequate  and  are  readily  interpreted. 
Oblique  projections  are  valuable,  but  they  are  difllcult  to  interpret  and  should  be  left  to 
the  highly  trained  radiologists.  The  degree  of  subluxation  is  the  index  to  the  degree  of 
the  pathologic  process.  If  the  forward  vertebral  displacement  is  one-fourth  the  antero¬ 
posterior  diameter  of  the  vertebral  body,  it  is  first  degree.  If  the  displacement  Is  one- 
half,  the  condition  is  second  degree,  and  so  on, 

4.  Lateral  projections  taken  with  the  Army  field  unit  are  often  lacking  In  bony 
detail.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  and  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  body  of  the  first  sacral  segment  are  often  poorly  delineated,  and  errors  in  deter¬ 
mination  of  alignment  are  therefore  common.  Both  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins 
of  the  vertebral  bodies  in  the  lumbosacral  area  must  be  closely  studied  from  this  stand¬ 
point.  Repetition  of  the  examination  with  the  central  ray  projected  through  the  sus¬ 
pected  segment  will  often  show  the  alignment  to  be  within  limits  of  normal. 

5.  Occasionally,  a  defect  may  be  observed  in  the  isthmus  without  evidence  of  sub- 
luxation.  In  this  condition,  designated  as  presllppecl  spondylolisthesis,  the  defect  is 
usually  unilateral.  The  patient,  however,  must  be  assumed  to  be  a  candidate  for  verte¬ 
bral  subluxation,  since  an  Isthmus  with  a  defect  is  frequently  unable  to  supply  the 
strong  support  necessary  between  the  superior  and  inferior  articular  facets. 

6.  The  use  of  the  term  spondylolisthesis  for  the  defect  Just  described  Is  not  desir¬ 
able.  This  nomenclature  is  applicable  to  any  defect  in  the  neural  arch.  In  which  defects 
are  not  uncommon,  especially  those  caused  by  failure  of  fusion  of  a  lamina  at  the  base 
of  the  spinous  process.  Such  a  defect,  therefore,  does  not  represent  a  preslipped 
spondylolisthesis.  This  term  is  applicable  only  when  true  alignment  has  been  preserved 
and  an  isthmic  defect  is  demonstrated. 

7.  The  diagnosis  of  spondylolisthesis.  It  must  be  emphasized  again,  can  be  made 
only  by  visualization  of  the  defect  in  the  isthmus  plus  forward  subluxation  of  the  verte¬ 
bral  body. 
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Herniation  of  the  nucleus  pulposus.  —Men  wlio  complained  of  low  back 
ain  accompanied  by  radiation  of  the  i^ain  to  the  legs  or  by  neurologic  findings 
ere  usually  returned  to  the  Zone  qf  Interior  (7). 

Plain  films  of  the  lumbar  spine  were  of  little  value  in  suspected  ruptures 
f  the  lumbar  disk,  though  occasionally,  in  longstanding  cases,  naiTowing  of 
le  intervertebral  space  might  be  noted.  If  the  patients  persisted  in  their 
)mplaiuts,  myelography  (fig.  232)  was  considered  indicated. 

Myelography  was  done  extensively  in  general  hospitals  equipped  with 
It  tables.  It  was  also  done  in  many  hospitals  that  did  not  have  these  tables 
at  that  improvised  techniques  of  tilting  the  patient.  Hospitals  wdiich  had 
sither  tilt  tables  nor  spot  film  devices  were  unable  to  make  myelograms. 

Lipiodol  was  in  short  siqiply  in  SWPA  and  Pantopaque  (ethyl  iodo- 
benylundecylate)  was  not  available  at  all.  Both  air  and  oxygen,  however, 
roved  satisfactory  for  myelography,  oxygen  being  preferred  because  it 
bsorbed  more  rapidly.  Interpretation  of  the  myelograms  was  more  difficult 
lan  when  an  oily  contrast  medium  was  vised,  but  many  radiologists  became 
aite  adept  at  it.  The  characteristic  finding  was  a  unilateral  or  bilateral 
lumbprint  defect  in  the  column  of  air  or  opaque  substance  at  the  level  of  the 
itervertebral  space.  If  compression  of  the  spinal  root  had  occurred,  the 
paque  medium  would  not  pass  into  it. 

Ruptured  disk  (herniated  nucleus  pulposus)  was  by  no  means  uncommon, 
a  134  myelograms  made  at  the  4th  General  Hospital  in  Melbourne  (124  with 
sygen  and  10  with  Lipiodol),  between  10  April  1942  and  12  October  1943,  30 
ere  positive  for  this  condition. 
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PiQtJBE  232. — Herniated  nucleus  pul- 
posus.  A.  Air  myelogram  showing  rup¬ 
ture  at  L5.  B.  Air  myelogram  show¬ 
ing  rupture  at  L5.  Note  characteristic 
hourglass  defect.  C.  Normal  air  myel¬ 
ogram,  showing  column  of  air  extend¬ 
ing  from  lower  margin  of  L3  down¬ 
ward  into  sacral  canal.  There  Is  no 
impingement  on  the  column.  D.  Oil 
(Lipiodol)  myelogram  showing  sym¬ 
metrical  filling  defect  characteristic  of 
large  ruptured  disk  at  L4.  E.  Same, 
showing  rupture  at  L5. 
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Radiation  Therapy 

Charles  VP'.  Reavis,  M.D.,  and  Sidney  Rubenfeld,  M.D. 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  prevalence  in  SWPA  (Southwest  Pacific  Area)  of  numerous  derma¬ 
tologic  conditions  amenable  to  radiation  therapy  made  it  even  more  logical  to 
employ  this  form  of  therapy  there  than  in  the  European  (p.  485)  and  other 
theaters.  The  basic  reason  for  its  use  was  always  the  same,  that  by  the 
employment  of  this  method  in  local  installations,  many  men  could  be  treated 
on  an  ambulatory  basis  and  kept  on  duty  who  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
be  evacuated  to  rear  areas — a  far  more  difficult  undertaking  in  SWPA  than 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  European  theaters — or  who  might  have  been  perma¬ 
nently  lost  to  duty  in  the  area.  If  hospitalization  was  required,  the  stay  days 
were  shortened,  sometimes  by  as  much  as  2  months  or  more. 

There  were,  of  course,  numerous  arguments  against  providing  such 
therapy :  Paucity  of  proper  equipment,  climatic  conditions  that  led  to  opera¬ 
tional  difficulties,  a  scarcity  of  qualified  radiotherapists,^  and  the  impossibility 
of  observing  the  end  results  of  treatment.  A  number  of  qualified  radiothera¬ 
pists  hesitated  to  use  this  modality  for  the  latter  reason,  and  there  was  justifi¬ 
cation  in  their  objection :  Many  patients  were  sent  to  duty  in  forward  areas 
before  any  results  at  all  of  treatment  could  be  observed. 

Whether  or  not  therapy  was  administered  in  any  given  hospital  depended 
upon  the  location  of  the  unit,  the  special  need  for  this  type  of  treatment,  and, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  desire  of  the  responsible  radiologist.  Some 
therapy  was  administered  by  officers  who  were  not  qualified  to  give  it.  Some 
qualified  radiotherapists  who  did  not  administer  it  might,  perhaps,  have  over¬ 
come  the  obstacles  in  the  way  and  provided  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  in 
spite  of  tlie  difficulties  and  actual  hardships  imposed  by  the  climatic  and  other 
local  conditions,  probably  almost  all  who  needed  radiation  therapy  received  it, 
and  in  most  instances  it  was  given  competently. 

1  In  Tlew  of  the  small  numbor  of  radiologists  who  were  qualified  as  therapists  In  SWPA,  It 
was  Ironic  that  it  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  certified  who  was  queried  b;  an  Inspecting  officer 
as  to  who  had  authorized  him  to  give  X-ray  therapy.  The  radiologist  had  Just  completed  the 
treatment  of  a  number  of  patients  with  dermatitis  at  the  request  of  the  staff  dermatologist.  The 
radiotherapist  explained  to  the  Inspecting  officer  that  he  was  a  diplomats  of  the  American  Board 
of  Radiology,  was  certified  in  radiation  therapy,  had  calibrated  his  machine,  and  had  giTen  the 
then  conventional  one-quarter  skin  erythema  dose  for  athlete's  foot  and  similar  conditions.  The 
Investigation  ended  at  that  point,  with  no  further  questions  or  answers  on  either  side. 
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CONSULTANT  SUPERVISION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Had  an  efficient  consultant  system  been  in  effect  in  SWPA,  a  great  deal  of 
effort  and  confusion  would  have  been  avoided  in  the  field  of  radiation  therapy, 
and  the  overall  results  would  probably  have  been  better.  Such  a  system  was 
never  set  up.  On  the  contrary,  as  pointed  out  elsewhere,  there  was  no  overall 
plan  for  either  diagnostic  or  therai)eutic  radiation  service  in  SWPA. 

"Wlien  Maj.  Charles  W.  Reavis,  MC,  was  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiologj’, 
he  paid  particular  attention  to  therapeutic  radiation  in  his  visits  to  all  hospi¬ 
tals  with  X-ray  equipment.  He  found  that  practically  all  qualified  radiolo¬ 
gists,  including  certified  radiologists,  were  doing  some  amount  of  superficial 
therapy.  He  also  found  that  some  men  without  previous  training  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  highly  technical  field  were  also  attempting  to  do  it.  He  always 
recommended  that  therapy  be  discontinued  in  the  latter  hospitals. 

In  April  1944,  a  large  general  hospital  in  Finschhafen,  New  Guinea, 
requisitioned  a  220-kv.  therapy  machine.  Major  Reavis  recommended  that 
the  requisition  should  not  be  filled  for  several  reasons :  The  bases  were  then 
being  moved  away  from  New  Guinea  rather  rapidly,  and  the  installation  of 
such  a  machine  would  be  relatively  permanent.  There  would  probably  not  be 
enough  need  for  therapy  in  this  particular  area  to  justify  fhe  installation  of  a 
machine  of  this  type.  Finally,  it  was  doubtful  that  the  supply  of  current 
would  be  adequate  for  such  a  heavy  machine.  Major  Reavis  thought  that  a 
140-kv.  machine  would  be  ample  for  the  purposes  and  recommended  that  two 
of  these  be  bought  for  use  in  advanced  bases. 

In  his  general  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  a  consultant 
system  in  SWPA,  Major  Reavis  included  certain  specific  recommendations 
concerning  X-ray  therapy : 

1.  Each  base  consultant  should  set  up  and  maintain  one  or  more  X-ray 
units  as  necessary  for  therapy.  They  should  be  placed  in  such  hospitals  as  the 
consultant  selected. 

2.  These  machines  should  be  u.sed  only  for  therapy. 

3.  The  hospital  radiologist  should  personally  supervise  all  treatments. 

4.  Unless,  as  recommended,  base  consultants  were  appointed.  X-ray  ther¬ 
apy  should  be  permitted  only  in  specified  hospitals.  Major  Reavis’  report  of 
his  survey  of  SWPA  in  1944  (p.  570)  indicated  in  what  hospitals  therapy 
should  be  administered  by  the  radiologists  in  charge. 

5.  If  a  patient  received  radiation  therapy  in  an  advanced  base  and  then 
was  evacuated  to  the  rear,  information  concerning  the  dosage  and  other  details 
of  treatment  should  accompany  him. 

6.  It  was  desirable  that  X-ray  therapy  be  administered  in  advanced  bases, 
but  essential  that  it  be  given  only  by  radiologists  qualified  to  give  it.  Since 
one  or  more  qualified  radiologists  were  then  serving  in  every  base  area,  there 
would  be  no  hardship  in  setting  up  therapy  centers  in  each  base  rather  than 
permitting  therapy  to  be  administered  promiscuously. 
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EARLY  PROVISIONS  FOR  THERAPY 

Until  U.S.  hospitals  were  able  to  provide  superficial  radiation  therapy  for 
their  patients,  the  need  for  it  was  met  by  arrangements  made  with  Australian 
hospitals.  In  Sydney,  personnel  from  the  118th  General  Hospital  were 
assigned  for  this  dutj'  to  the  Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  was  that  the  two  hospitals  were  35  miles  apart,  and  transportation  prob¬ 
lems  often  arose.  By  the  middle  of  1943,  the  U.S.  hospital  had  its  own  fully 
equipped  therapy  room. 

Similarly,  in  Melbourne,  the  4th  General  Hospital  was  able  to  arrange  for 
treatment  of  its  patients  in  Dr.  Rutherford  Kaye  Scott’s  Tumor  Clinic  at  the 
Royal  Melbourne  Hospital.  Some  treatments  were  given  at  the  105th  General 
Hospital  in  Gatton,  Australia,  by  Capt.  (later  Col.)  Donald  P.  Ham,  MC. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  Army  field  X-ray  unit,  which  was  the  basic  equipment  of  every 
X-ray  section  in  SWPA,  carried  almost  the  entire  load  of  superficial  radiation 
therapy  during  the  war.  This  unit,  which  was  chiefly  used  for  diagnosis,  had 
many  advantages.  It  could  be  used  either  in  the  field,  where  it  was  activated 
by  the  gasoline-driven  field  generator,  or  in  a  fixed  installation,  with  activa¬ 
tion  from  a  regular  source  of  power.  It  was  small,  compact,  and  self-rectified. 
As  already  pointed  out  (p.  603),  it  performed  admirably  under  many  trying 
conditions. 

As  a  therapeutic  instrument,  the  field  unit  was  entirely  satisfactory,  but 
when  it  was  operated  at  100  kv.,  breakdowns  were  frequent.  All  over  SWPA, 
radiologists  complained  of  puncturing  of  cables  and  burning  out  of  tube  fila¬ 
ments,  as  the  result  of  sudden  surges  in  the  line.  These  difficulties  occurred 
whenever  heat,  humidity,  and  irregularities  of  current  were  encoimtered.  The 
radiologist  at  the  17th  Station  Hospital,  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  commented 
that  their  field  unit  was  run  so  steadily  when  it  was  used  for  therapy  that  it 
was  always  hot  and  dry,  and  mold  was  therefore  never  a  problem,  but  cable 
breakdowns  presented  constant  problems. 

On  23  January  1943,  the  42d  General  Hospital,  Brisbane,  Australia,  had 
three  cable  breakdowns  in  24  hours;  treatments  could  not  be  resumed  for  2 
months.  At  the  35th  General  Hospital,  so  many  patients  with  skin  diseases 
were  observed  that  the  dermatologist  recommended  that  radiation  therapy  be 
instituted.  A  field  unit  was  therefore  checked  out  of  Medical  Supply,  but 
when  three  cable  failures  occurred  while  the  first  two  patients  were  being 
treated,  the  idea  was  abandoned.  Many  other  units  also  gave  up  the  idea  of 
X-ray  therapy  for  the  same  reason  and  conserved  their  field  units  for  more 
important  diagnostic  purposes. 

At  the  171st  Station  Hospital,  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea,  Capt.  Robert 
Gross,  MC,  adopted  a  fractionation  technique  to  minimize  cable  breakdowns. 
He  rested  the  machine  for  15  seconds  after  each  15-second  exposure,  so  that  a 
minute  of  therapy  actually  took  1%  minutes. 
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Calibration  of  Machines 

One  reason  why  radiation  therapy  was  not  more  generally  used  in  SWPA 
was  the  necessity  of  calibrating  the  machines  and  the  lack  of  Victoreen  r- 
meters  for  this  purpose. 

For  a  time,  a  Victoreen  r-meter  was  kept  at  the  118th  General  Hospital 
and  another  was  kept  at  the  42d  General  Hospital.  There  was  also  one  at 
Base  3,  in  Brisbane,  Australia.  One  of  Major  Reavis’  recommendations  was 
that  this  meter  should  be  retained  at  Base  3  and  should  not  be  moved  to  New 
Guinea  or  any  other  island,  where  humidity  would  ultimately  destroy  its 
accuracy.  He  also  recommended  that,  while  it  might  be  farmed  out  on  request, 
it  should  be  used  only  by  personnel  who  understood  how  to  use  it.  His  idea 
was  that  the  base  radiologic  consultant  should  be  responsible  for  it  and  for  the 
calibration  of  all  machines  used  for  therapy.  No  base  consultants  were  ever 
appointed,  but  as  long  as  Major  Reavis  served  as  Acting  Consultant  in 
Radiology,  this  instrument  was  not  sent  to  any  hospital  without  his  permis¬ 
sion.  The  arrangement  was  entirely  personal,  based  on  the  cordial  relations 
between  him  and  medical  supply  personnel,  who  phoned  for  his  approval 
whenever  a  request  for  the  instrument  was  received. 

The  wisdom  of  this  recommendation  was  apparent  from  a  number  of 
experiences.  In  Townsville,  Australia,  because  of  the  extreme  humidity,  the 
meter  had  to  be  dried  in  the  oven  before  it  could  be  used  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  When  it  was  requested  for  use  in  Manila,  it  was  received  in  inoper¬ 
able  condition.  Repairs  could  not  be  made  locally,  and  the  meter  had  to  be 
returned  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  for  them. 

A  number  of  radiologists  in  SWPA,  unable  to  obtain  the  use  of  a 
Victoreen  r-meter  to  calibrate  their  machines,  found  that  the  calibrations 
stated  by  the  manufacturer  worked  within  10  percent  for  superficial  therapy, 
which  was  a  real  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  Picker  field  unit.  This  plan 
was  employed  in  Manila,  where,  as  just  noted,  the  Victoreen  r-meter  did  not 
function.  The  base  surgeon  in  Manila  had  requested  the  Surgeon,  SOS  (Serv¬ 
ices  of  Supply),  SWPA,  to  have  a  number  of  machines  calibrated  for  super¬ 
ficial  therapy,  and  the  attempt,  which  proved  futile  because  the  r-meter  was 
inoperable,  was  made  in  April  1945,  by  1st  Lt.  Frederick  W.  Shultz,  MAC. 
Maj.  (later  Col.)  John  C.  Ajac,  MC,  at  the  2d  Station  Hospital,  Nadzab,  New 
Guinea,  calibrated  his  machine  by  using  the  erythema  dose. 

Captain  Gross,  at  the  I7lst  Station  Hospital,  had  anticipated  the  need  for 
therapy  in  advanced  areas  and  had  had  his  two  field  units  calibrated  by  Dr. 
C.  E.  Eddy,  a  physicist,  in  charge  of  the  Commonwealth  X-Ray  and  Radium 
Laboratory,  Melbourne,  while  the  hospital  was  still  in  Australia.  The 
machines  had  gasoline  field  generators,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  20-percent 
variation  from  the  output  listed  by  the  manufacturer  for  100  kv.  and  4  ma. 
was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  variations  in  the  source  of  power  (table  14). 
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Tabu;  14. — Data  on  calibration  of  Picker  field  units.  If  1st  Station  Hospital,  Melbourne 


Filter 

r/mln./airt 

H.V.L.  » 
mm.  slnmlnum 

10  Inch 

12  Inch 

16  Inch 

Measured  Calibrations 

Inherent- _ 

93 

65 

36.9 

1.2 

1  mm.  aluminum _ _ 

48.2 

35.5 

19.4 

2.1 

2  mm.  aluminum _ 

34.2 

23.8 

13.7 

2.4 

3  mm.  aluminum _ _  _ 

24.2 

16.8 

9.6 

3.0 

Manufacturer’s  Calibrations 

Inherent _  _ _ 

68 

48 

26 

1.25 

1  mm.  aluminum _ _  _ 

37 

26 

15 

2 

2  mm.  aluminum _ _ 

26 

18 

11 

2.5 

3  ihm.  aluminum _ 

20 

14 

8 

3 

1  Roentgen  per  min.  per  air  dose. 

2  Half-ralue  layer. 


Protection  of  Personnel 

Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Ernest  W.  Egbert,  MC,  estimated  personnel  exposure 
in  a  fixed  unit  in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  Photographic  film  used  to  test  stray 
radiation  showed  no  darkening  when  it  was  exposed  in  the  operator’s  posi¬ 
tion  during  a  week  of  treatments.  Measurements  made  with  a  quartz  string 
microelectrometer  revealed  monitoring  doses  of  0.003  r  at  the  point  represent¬ 
ing  the  operator’s  position  when  patients  were  being  treated  with  100  r  with  a 
3-mm.  aluminum  filter.  When  the  same  dose  was  given  unfiltered,  there  was 
a  scatter  of  0.001  r  for  each  100  r  delivered  to  the  patient.  It  was  estimated 
that  100  such  treatments  could  be  given  before  the  operator  would  receive  a 
tolerance  dose  of  0.1  roentgen.  Cumulative  effects  were  not  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  whole  subject  of  protection  has  been  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere 
(p.  678).  The  lack  of  it  in  many  small  X-ray  sections  was  a  potent  argument 
against  their  employment  of  radiation  therapy. 

CLINICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
Dermatologic  Conditions 

The  most  common  indications  for  superficial  radiation  therapy  were  such 
skin  conditions  as  eczematoid  dermatitis,  epidermophytosis,  furunculosis. 
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Kigi'ke  -:J3. — Dermatologic  conditions  frequently  treateii  by  radiation  in  Southwest 
i’acific  Area,  with  Kenenilly  satisfactory  results.  A.  Kpiderniophytosis  with  secondary 
pyogenic  infwtion.  B.  Epidermopliytosis  with  secondary  eczematoid  dermatitis.  C. 
Eczematoid  dermatitis  of  7  years'  duration,  aggravatetl  by  tropical  climate. 


pyoderma,  folliculitis,  lichen  simplex,  lichen  planus,  and  hyperhidrosis  (tiffs. 
233  and  234).  The  differentiation  lietween  true  lichen  planus  and  the  lichen 
planuslike  eruption  that  sometimes  follows  Atabrine  (quinacrine  hytlro- 
chloride)  therapy  was  recojrnized  after  only  a  short  experience  but  was  not 
frenerally  discussed.  It  was  obviously  better  to  risk  the  reaction — which  some¬ 
times  required  evacuation  of  the  soldier — than  to  risk  malaria  because  this 
simple  preventive  measure  was  omitted. 

So-called  jungle  rot  was  soon  found  to  be  many  conditions  in  addition  to 
the  fungus  infection  it  was  originally  thought  to  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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Fiotjbb  234. — Lichen  planus  observed  in  New  Guinea 
and  treated  by  radiation. 

true  fungus  infections  were  considered,  by  many  dermatologists  and  radiolo¬ 
gists,  to  be  extremely  uncommon.  The  majority  of  cases  of  jungle  rot  were 
tmcomplicated  eczematoid  dermatitis,  which  was  readily  controlled  by  several 
X-ray  exposures,  though  in  the  hot,  humid  climate  of  northern  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  and  the  Philippines,  recurrences  were  frequent.  When  weather 
conditions  changed  and  the  temperature  fell,  jungle  rot  was  less  of  a  problem. 
Hot,  moist  weathdir  invariably  prolonged  it. 

The  question  was  sometimes  raised  whether,  in  view  of  the  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  recurrences,  it  would  not  be  simpler  to  evacuate  the  affected  soldiers  at 
once.  The  justification  for  radiation  therapy  was  the  high  percentage  of 
prompt  good  results,  the  fact  that  many  times  recurrences  did  not  occur  for 
several  months,  and  the  further  fact  that  many  times  the  good  results  were 
permanent. 
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Casualties  returned  from  Munda  and  Bougainville  often  had  wounds  filled 
with  “jungle  slime,”  which  w'ere  red  and  moist  and  which  looked  wilted  at  the 
edges.  These  were  Proteus  infections,  and  radiation  therapy,  used  tentatively, 
proved  futile. 

Pyoderma  and  otitis  externa  were  of  almost  epidemic  proportions  in  the 
171st  Station  Hospital  at  Port  Moresby  during  1942  and  1943.  Both  were 
resistant  to  the  usual  remedies,  but  both  responded  well,  and  often  dramatic¬ 
ally,  to  four  or  five  X-ray  treatments. 

Captain  Gross  treated  about  200  patients  with  pyoderma,  calibrating  his 
machine  according  to  information  given  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  brochure 
that  accompanied  it.  This  machine  permitted  100  kv.  with  a  filter  of  1  mm. 
of  aluminum.  The  lesions  were  treated  wdth  air  doses  of  100  r  at  distances  of 
20  to  30  cm.  at  intervals  of  3  to  5  days.  No  cones  or  collimators  were 
available,  and  in  all  small  lesions,  lead  or  leaded  rubber  had  to  be  used  for 
blocking  off  the  field. 

In  otitis  externa,  the  lesions  appeared  on  the  external  ear  and  crept  along 
the  canal,  sometimes  involving  the  drum.  X-ray  therapy  gave  the  only  really 
satisfactory  results.  The  established  dosage  schedule  was  100  r,  with  1-mm. 
aluminum  filter,  at  biweekly  intervals. 

Aerotitis  was  also  a  very  common  complaint.  This  process  was  secondary 
to  lymphoid  hyperplasia  in  and  about  the  eustachian  tubes.  The  response  to 
radiation  therapy  was  quick  because  of  the  exquisite  sensitivity  of  lymphoid 
tissue  to  this  modality.  Aerotitis  was  chiefly  observed  in  flying  personnel. 

Other  Conditions 

Painful  tenosynovitis  and  bursitis  were  not  observed  as  often  as  in  civilian 
practice.  X-ray  treatments  usually  gave  relief  within  24  hours. 

As  in  the  European  theater  (p.  485),  plantar  warts  eon.stituted  a  large  part 
of  the  therapeutic  load  (fig.  235).  The  dose  was  from  800  to  1,000  r,  applied 
in  a  well  circumscribed  area,  and  followed  by  10  to  14  days  of  rest.  This 
technique  was  necessary  because  the  rapid  movement  of  personnel  did  not 
permit  standard  fractionation  techniques. 

Bromhidrosis  was  a  distressing  condition  to  both  the  patient  himself  and 
his  associates  in  closely  packed  barracks.  A  large  series  of  cases  was  treated 
at  the  42d  General  Hospital,  with  prompt  alleviation  of  the  condition  usually 
being  secured  with  one  or  two  treatments  of  100  r  in  air. 

Only  two  patients  with  gas  gangrene  were  officially  reported  in  SWPA. 
One,  observed  at  the  168th  Evacuation  Hospital  in  New  Guinea,  responded 
promptly  to  treatment  with  the  field  unit.  The  other,  a  prisoner  captured  at 
Port  Moresby,  in  September  1942,  suffered  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  thigh. 
The  diagnosis  of  clostridial  myositis  was  confirmed  by  X-ray.  The  patient 
did  not  respond  to  therapy  and  died  without  regaining  consciousness.  This 
episode  occurred  during  a  critical  period  of  the  war,  when  the  Japanese  were 
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Fioube  235. — Large  plantar  wart,  about  cm. 

In  diameter,  after  treatment  by  radiation  and  sur¬ 
gical  removal  of  central  area.  Note  granulating 
tissue  in  base. 

slipping  across  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  and  the  radiologists  had  the  double 
motive  of  treating  the  prisoner  for  humanitarian  reasons  and  trying  to  save 
his  life  so  that  he  could  be  questioned  by  Intelligence. 

CASELOAD 

The  caseload  varied  widely  with  the  location  of  the  hospital  and  the 
period  of  its  operation.  The  December  1944  quarterly  report  of  the  13th 
General  Hospital  at  Finschhafen  showed  76  patients  treated,  32  for  eczematoid 
dermatitis;  10  for  plantar  warts;  9  for  herpes  simplex;  5  for  acne;  3  for  lichen 
planus;  3  for  folliculosis;  and  the  remainder  for  dermatophytosis,  paronychia, 
pruritus,  and  sycosis  barbae.  For  the  same  period  (October-December  1944), 
the  166th  Station  Hospital  in  Dulag,  Leyte,  averaged  100  treatments  a  month, 
and  the  248th  General  Hospital  in  Luzon,  over  a  later  3-month  period,  gave 
640  treatments  to  92  patients. 
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At  the  42d  Greneral  Hospital,  there  was  much  greater  therapeutic  activity. 
Because  this  hospital  had  a  deep  therapy  machine,  it  received  referrals  from 
the  whole  Southwest  Pacific  Area  and  also  cared  for  Navy  personnel  from 
Mobile  Hospital  No.  9,  which  was  also  situated  in  Brisbane.  During  the  2-year 
period  ending  in  October  1944,  a  total  of  7,607  treatments  were  given,  the 
largest  number  in  May  1944,  when  781  were  given.  In  the  January -March 
1944  period,  the  average  daily  caseload  was  47  patients. 

The  work  fell  off  considerably  when  climate  conditions  improved.  At  the 
54th  General  Hospital,  while  it  was  occupying  the  buildings  of  the  Do-Ai 
Hospital  in  Tokyo  late  in  1945,  treatments  averaged  only  six  per  month. 

RECORDS 

The  42d  General  Hospital  was  able  to  secure  form  MD  55  K-3  to  record 
the  X-ray  treatments  given,  but  most  hospitals  were  unable  to  obtain  it.  Such 
records  of  therapy  as  were  kept,  therefore,  were  maintained  by  the  radiolo¬ 
gists  who  administered  the  treatment. 

The  42d  General  Hospital  also  devised  its  own  forms  on  which  the  area 
of  involvement  could  be  delineated  for  the  record. 

DEEP  RADIATION  THERAPY 

Only  a  limited  amount  of  deep  X-ray  therapy  was  administered  in 
SWPA,  for  two  reasons.  Tb  first  was  the  limited  number  of  machines  avail¬ 
able  for  this  type  of  radiation  treatment.  The  second  was  the  Medical 
Department  policy,  cr  sistent  in  all  theaters,  that  patients  with  malignant 
disease  should  be  returned  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  for  treatment.  Deep  X-ray 
therapy  was  used  to  make  the  patients  transportable  if  that  indication  for 
treatment  existed.  In  some  instances,  therapy  was  begun  while  the  patients 
were  awaiting  transportation,  and,  if  the  response  seemed  good,  they  might 
be  held  until  the  course  was  completed.  It  was  not  the  policy,  however,  to 
provide  definitive  treatment  for  malignant  disease  in  SWPA. 

Equipment. — Machines  for  deep  X-ray  therapy  were  available  at  the  42d 
General  Hospital  in  Brisbane  and  at  the  118th  General  Hospital  in  Sydney. 
In  November  1943,  a  200-kv.  General  Electric  Maximar  unit  was  installed  at 
the  42d  General  Hospital,  with  a  self-contained  tube  head.  The  head  had  no 
motor  to  move  it  up  and  down,  and,  since  it  was  quite  heavy,  its  manual 
operation  was  rather  difficult. 

The  machine  was  housed  in  a  specially  constructed  15-  by  15-foot  con¬ 
crete  building,  with  walls  and  ceiling  nearly  a  foot  thick.  There  was  a  large 
sliding  lead  door  between  the  therapy  room  and  the  control  booth,  and  a 
leaded  glass  window  permitted  observatioi  of  the  patient  during  treatment. 

A  Victoreen  ionization  chamber  (ionometer)  in  the  cone  recorded  the  inte¬ 
grated  dose  on  the  controls.  A  Victoreen  r-meter  was  kept  in  the  section  for 
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calibration  of  the  radiation  output,  and  constant  monitoring  of  the  dose  being 
delivered  was  thus  possible. 

Indications. — The  conditions  treated  with  this  unit  included  leukemia; 
bone  tumors;  brain  tumors;  multiple  myeloma;  carcinoma  of  the  lung;  tumors 
of  the  testis  and  lymphomas,  which  were  the  most  common  variety  of  malig¬ 
nant  disease  in  the  military  age  group  (p.  204) ;  and  basal  and  squamous  cell 
carcinoma  of  the  skin. 

A  Polynesian  with  a  connective  tissue  sarcoma  was  treated  at  the  42d 
General  Hospital  with  5,000  r,  which  it  was  thought  would  give  him  at  least 
as  good  a  chance  of  survival  as  surgery.  With  amputation,  the  patient  had 
argued,  he  would  be  a  beggar  or  worse  if  he  lived  until  after  the  war. 

Radiologists  at  the  4th  General  Hospital  while  it  was  in  Melbourne  gained 
a  great  deal  from  their  contacts  with  Dr.  Rutherford  Kaye  Scott  at  the 
weekly  night  conferences  he  conducted  for  his  residents.  Particularly  impres¬ 
sive  were  the  results  obtained  by  his  unique  method  of  treating  cancer  with 
radon  in  flexible  gold  needles.  It  was  the  most  successful  radiation  therapy 
they  had  ever  seen. 


OTHER  MODALITIES 

Except  for  the  deep  X-ray  therapy  just  described,  superficial  radiation 
therapy  was  the  only  modality  used  in  this  field  in  SWPA.  Radium  was  not 
supplied  to  the  hospitals  in  the  area,  and  none  was  captured  from  the  Japanese. 
Isotopes  were  only  beginning  to  be  used  and  never  reached  the  Pacific. 
Major  Reavis,  when  he  was  in  charge  of  radiology  at  the  42d  General  Hospital, 
planned  to  use  phosphorus  32  in  two  cases  of  blood  dyscrasia,  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  A.  G.  S.  Cooper  at  the  Brisbane  General  Hospital,  but  the  material 
could  not  be  procured  when  it  was  needed. 
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FIELD  HOSPITALS 
Ist  Field  Hospital 

The  Ist  Field  Hospital,  like  all  hospitals  in  this  category,  was  divided 
into  three  platoons,  each  of  which  was  equipped  to  care  for  a  maximum  of 
100  patients  but  which  could  care  for  126.  When  the  three  platoons  operated 
as  a  unit,  the  hospital  could  function  as  an  evacuation  or  a  station  hospital. 
In  either  of  these  roles,  it  was  supposed  to  handle  400  patients.  At  times, 
however,  the  census  reached  600  to  650. 

Each  platoon  had  its  own  portable  field  X-ray  unit  and  electric  "enerator, 
and  each  had  its  own  X-ray  technicians.  All  the  technicians  were  graduates 
of  the  Army  school  for  technicians  and  were  well  qualified.  When  they  were 
not  engaged  in  radiologic  duties,  they  acted  as  litter  bearers,  of  whom  there 
was  always  a  shortage. 

When  the  1st  Field  Hospital  functioned  as  a  forward  hospital,  its 
radiologic  work  consisted  mostly  of  fractures  and  foreign  bodies.  Wlien  it 
functioned  as  a  station  hospital,  it  did  all  kinds  of  X-ray  work,  including 
gastrointestinal  examinations. 

When  the  1st  Field  Hospital  arrived  in  Australia  in  1942,  it  located  in 
Rockhampton  and  functioned  as  a  station  hospital.  Although  in  this  capacity 
it  accepted  all  types  of  patients,  it  had  no  radiolo^st  up  to  December  1942. 

>  Tbe  actlvItlM  of  departments  of  radiology  were  so  closely  integrated  with  the  actlritles  of 
he  hospitals  in  which  they  senred  that  the  simplest  way  to  describe  the  work  of  the  departments 
s  to  relate  tbe  general  or  special  experiences  of  sereral  hospitals  In  the  Tarious  echelons  of  medical 
■are. 

The  radiologic  experiences  of  all  the  hospitals  that  operated  in  8WPA  (Southwest  Padflc 
Irea)  were  remarkably  similar  in  respect  to  environmental  difflculties,  equipment  and  Improvisa- 
ions,  power  supply,  and  most  other  details.  All  such  matters,  therefore,  to  avoid  duplication, 
lave  been  deleted  from  these  accounts  and  are  discussed  generally  or,  when  necessary,  specifically 
inder  the  appropriate  headings.  The  following  histories  are  in  no  sense  complete  unit  histories, 
'or  the  most  part,  the  accounts  are  merely  experiences  selected  to  Illustrate  the  work  of  radiologic 
lepartments  in  8WPA  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work  was  done. — C.  W.  R. 
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Medical  officers  read  the  radiographs  which  they  had  requested.  Fluoroscopic 
examinations  were  not  done,  but  an  occasional  orthopedic  surgeon  used  this 
method  to  reduce  a  fracture. 

In  December  1942,  Col.  Harold  A.  Vinson,  MC,  was  assigned  as  radiolo¬ 
gist  and  served  administratively  as  commanding  officer  of  one  of  the  three 
platoons.  In  January  1943,  when  the  commanding  officer  was  relieved  for 
medical  reasons,  he  assumed  command  of  the  hospital. 

On  1  January  1943,  the  1st  Field  Hospital  moved  to  Milne  Bay,  where 
the  bomb  known  as  the  Daisy  Cutter  was  first  encountered.  Many  of  these 
bombs  landed  a  short  distance  from  the  hospital,  in  a  nearby  concentration  of 
Australian  troops. 

At  Milne  Bay,  the  hospital  acted  as  an  evacuation  hospital.  Casualties 
were  accepted  as  they  came.  Such  emergency  surgery  as  was  necessary  was 
done,  and  transportable  patients  were  sent  back  to  Australia. 

From  Milne  Bay,  the  hospital  was  transferred  to  Finschhafen,  where  it 
served  as  a  station  hospital  for  almost  a  year.  The  site  selected  was  near  the 
water,  and  only  a  short  distance  away  from  an  anchorage  for  supply-type 
Liberty  ships.  As  a  result,  dive  bomiiers  frequently  flew  over  the  hospital  to 
drop  their  bombs  on  this  area. 

For  the  first  2  days  after  its  arrival  at  Finschhafen,  all  personnel  of  the 
hospital  worked  almost  continuously  to  clean  out  the  bamboo  and  under¬ 
growth  with  machetes,  so  that  the  jungle  could  be  pushed  back  far  enough 
for  tentage  to  be  erected.  The  undergrowth  was  luxuriant,  and  some  of  the 
stalks  were  3  inches  in  diameter  and  extremely  difficult  to  cut  down  by  hand. 

In  both  Milne  Bay  and  Finschhafen,  the  hospital  was  under  tentage  most 
of  the  time.  A  ward  tent  housed  the  X-ray  equipment,  and  a  darkroom  tent 
was  erected  behind  it.  The  canvas  soon  rotted,  mildewed,  and  began  to  leak. 
After  this  happened,  native  labor  was  used  to  build  enclosures  with  thatched 
roofs  but  otherwise  open  to  the  outside  air  at  all  times.  Mosquitoes  and  other 
insects  were  numerous,  but  at  least  the  equipment  was  kept  dry,  and  personnel 
were  relatively  dry.  After  the  hospital  had  been  in  Finschhafen  for  several 
months,  Seabees  poured  concrete  bases  for  prefabricated,  screened  huts  with 
corrugated  tin  roofs. 

In  September  1944,  the  1st  Field  Hospital,  which  had  previously  func¬ 
tioned  under  USASOS  (U.S.  Army,  Services  of  Supply)  and  under  the 
commanders  and  surgeons  of  the  areas  in  which  it  was  located,  was  assigned 
to  the  Sixth  U.S.  Army  for  the  Leyte  landing  scheduled  in  October.  It  staged 
at  Aitape  in  New  Guinea. 

The  hospital  was  unable  to  land  on  Leyte  until  D-f4,  because  U.S.  fighter 
cover  was  insufficient;  there  were  repeated  strafing  attacks  by  Japanese  light 
planes  and  some  enemy  naval  activity.  When  the  hospital  finally  landed,  it 
was  to  find  that  its  original  assignment  had  been  taken  over  by  an  evacuation 
hospital  that  had  come  in  earlier,  before  enemy  activity  began.  This  hospital 
was  repeatedly  strafed,  and  several  patients  were  killed. 
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The  1st  Field  Hospital  first  set  up  near  Carigara.  Shortly  afterward, 
one  platoon  was  moved  to  Ormoc,  where  it  operated  a  100-bed  field  hospital 
on  a  slightly  sloping,  hilly  area,  the  appearance  of  which  suggested  that 
drainage  would  be  excellent.  It  was  not.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  plus  the 
incessant  rain,  kept  the  area  ankle  deep,  or  deeper,  in  mud.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  of  patients  to  and  from  the  X-ray  tent  was  therefore  quite  a  problem. 
Wheeled  litters  were  out  of  the  question,  and  hand-carried  litters  offered  the 
only  solution.  Patients  from  all  three  platoons  were  evacuated  to  an  evacua¬ 
tion  hospital  6  or  7  miles  to  the  rear. 

The  1st  Field  Hospital  was  scheduled  to  land  with  the  Sixth  U.S.  Army 
on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon  about  1  May  1945.  These  orders  were  changed, 
and  it  landed  instead  on  the  northern  coast  of  Mindanao  with  combat  troops 
and  under  small  arms  fire,  which  continued  after  the  landing,  though  tons  of 
U.S.  bombs  had  previously  been  dropped  on  the  coastal  area. 

The  hospital  first  set  up  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  beach,  and,  as 
usual  after  its  move  to  a  new  location,  it  accepted  patients  within  the  hour. 
By  this  time,  the  enlisted  men  in  the  unit  had  set  up  tentage  for  the  receiving 
office,  operating  rooms.  X-ray  department,  and  one  ward.  Additional  ward 
tents  and  the  mess  tent  were  then  set  up. 

When  topography  permitted,  the  usual  plan  was  to  set  up  a  central 
pyramidal  tent,  which  served  as  a  nursing  station,  with  the  operating  room, 
X-ray  tent,  and  ward  tents  erected  off  it. 

Red  Cross  and  other  markings  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  installation 
were  never  used;  the  2d  Field  Hospital  in  northern  New  Guinea,  which  was 
so  marked,  underwent  direct  bombing. 

The  first  X-ray  work  on  Mindanao  was  limited  to  combat  casualties. 
Later,  patients  with  malaria  and  dengue  fever  were  also  examined. 

When  the  hospital  moved  inland,  it  was  located  in  a  pineapple  plantation, 
on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  in  front  of  a  unit  of  75-mm.  howitzers,  which 
persistently  lobbed  shells  over  the  hospital  into  the  Japanese  lines.  The 
Japanese  apparently  had  no  heavy  artillery  in  the  area,  for  the  fire  was  not 
returned. 

In  this  location,  as  elsewhere  in  the  combat  zone,  the  hospital  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  own  guard  duty,  and  X-ray  technicians  took  their  turns  serving 
on  the  perimeter.  For  tactical  reasons,  the  nurses  assigned  to  the  hospital  were 
seldom  used  in  such  forward  areas;  when  they  were,  additional  guards  were 
necessary  for  their  protection,  which  meant  an  increase  in  overhead  personnel. 

By  the  end  of  June,  the  situation  on  Mindanao  was  more  or  less  stabilized, 
and  the  1st  Field  Hospital  was  assigned  to  the  X  Corps,  with  which  it  served 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

When  the  hospital  acted  as  a  station  hospital,  the  X-ray  department 
treated  superficial  skin  conditions,  the  maximum  load  being  about  40  a  month. 
The  diagnostic  load  during  station  hospital  periods  was  about  20  a  day. 

Harou)  a.  Vinson,  M.D. 
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EVACUATION  HOSPITALS 
1st  Evacuation  Hospital 

The  760-bed  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  first  operated  under  canvas  near 
Rockingham,  N.C.,  where  it  serviced  troops  on  maneuvers  in  the  immediate 
field  area.  This  experience  gave  the  X-ray  department  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  field  equipment,  which  was  found  to  be  exceptionally  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  intended ;  it  was  easily  set  up  and  extremely  durable. 
The  members  of  the  technical  staff  who  came  from  the  Army  school  for  tech¬ 
nicians  were  exceptionally  well  trained  to  handle  their  assignments. 

The  workload  consisted  chiefly  of  training  and  traffic  accidents,  with  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  head  injuries  caused  by  maneuvers  during 
blackouts. 

During  these  maneuvers — and,  in  fact,  imtil  the  hospital  operated  at  its 
second  station  in  Australia — it  operated  under  a  World  War  I  table  of 
organization,  under  which  the  radiology  and  sterilization  sections  were  set  up 
in  the  same  tent,  under  the  supervision  of  the  radiologist.  The  sterilizing 
equipment  was  all  in  good  condition  but  was  of  World  War  I  vintage;  the 
newspapers  in  which  it  was  wrapped  bore  1918  dates.  The  radiologic  per¬ 
sonnel  did  their  best  to  supervise  its  use  and  operation,  but  this  was  an  odd 
and  inefficient  arrangement.  Medically,  radiology  and  sterilization  are  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum. 

The  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  arrived  in  Brisbane  early  in  April  1942 
and  was  sent  at  once  to  Gatton,  where  the  153d  Station  Hospital  was  already 
operating.  Here  it  was  divided  and  distributed  around  the  Brisbane  area, 
to  care  for  small  dispensaries  handling  troops  in  these  various  locations. 
A  small  base  dispensary  with  a  dental  unit  was  set  up  in  the  office  of  the 
Area  Surgeon  to  handle  general  medical  work.  The  X-ray  work  for  this 
dispensary  was  done  at  the  hospital  then  being  set  up  at  Indoorpilly,  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Nudgee  Junior  College,  supplemented  by  some  prefabricated 
buildings.  This  hospital,  which  was  a  considerable  distance  from  Brisbane, 
was  ready  by  the  time  casualties  from  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  began  to 
be  received,  in  May  1942. 

The  radiologist,  Capt.  (later  Col.)  Vernon  L.  Bolton,  MC,  was  sent  to 
the  surgeon’s  office  in  Brisbane  to  make  some  inquiries  about  pay  and  was 
immediately  attached  to  his  staff,  on  which  he  served  until  fall.  As  a  radiol¬ 
ogist,  Captain  Bolton  was  of  assistance  in  receiving  and  sorting  equipment 
and  in  the  design  of  some  electrical  devices,  but  much  of  his  work  was  not 
related  to  radiology.  It  included  setting  up  bivouac  areas  and  inspecting 
kitchens.  Fortunately,  during  this  period,  the  radiologic  workload  at  the 
1st  Evacuation  Hospital  was  not  very  heavy.  There  was  no  combat,  and  the 
examinations  were  chiefly  routine  and  for  civilian-type  trauma. 

The  difficulties  of  operating  U.S.  Army  equipment  with  Australian  power 
are  described  elsewhere  (p.  616);  all  hospitals  experienced  them. 
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In  September  1942,  the  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  moved  from  the  Bris¬ 
bane  area  to  Rockhampton,  where  it  occupied  buildings  designed  by  U.S. 
Army  engineers  and  built  by  Australians  to  house  a  large  evacuation  hospital 
designated  to  support  the  41st  Division,  which  was  on  maneuvers  nearby. 
The  hospital  was  of  the  cantonment  type  and,  by  this  time,  as  already  noted, 
the  radiology  department  had  been  able  to  get  rid  of  its  sterilizing  duties. 

The  X-ray  work  was  chiefly  of  the  station  hospital  type,  including  rou¬ 
tine  examinations,  injuries  during  maneuvers,  sinus  X-rays,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  gastrointestinal  work.  Fluoroscopy  was  usually  done  at  night, 
because  of  the  extreme  heat,  which  also  made  it  difficult  to  enforce  the  rules 
about  wearing  protective  aprons  and  gloves. 

There  was  no  protection  around  the  X-ray  equipment,  and  Captain  Bol¬ 
ton  expressed  the  fear  that  if  monitoring  devices  were  used  the  personnel 
would  be  found  to  be  receiving  rather  large  amounts  of  scattered  radiation. 

While  the  hospital  was  at  Rockhampton,  the  SS  Rufus  King^  which  was 
carrying  most  of  the  equipment  for  a  number  of  field  and  general  hospitals, 
ran  aground,  broke  in  two,  and  finally  sank  just  off  the  mouth  of  the  Bris¬ 
bane  River.  It  was  possible,  by  the  use  of  small  craft,  to  salvage  most  of  the 
X-ray  equipment  on  board,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  its  fundamentally  sound 
construction  that  after  it  had  been  dried  out,  cleaned,  and  reassembled,  much 
of  it  was  in  good  working  order.  The  chief  difficulty  connected  with  the 
operation  concerned  the  salvage  laws:  The  boat  was  in  Australian  waters, 
and  Australian  salvage  vessels  were  available. 

When  the  maneuvers  began  to  be  scaled  down  and  troops  were  moved  to 
New  Guinea  for  the  Buna-Gona  campaign,  the  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  was 
divided  into  three  units.  One  continued  to  operate  the  hospital  at  Rockhamp¬ 
ton,  The  others  went  into  tent  hospitals  to  train  for  the  New  Guinea  opera¬ 
tion.  The  lessons  learned  on  the  North  Carolina  maneuvers  now  stood  the 
X-ray  personnel  in  good  stead;  they  could  set  up  the  X-ray  equipment  and 
have  it  ready  for  service  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

In  January  1943,  one  unit  of  the  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  was  set  up  on 
the  airstrip  at  Port  Moresby,  to  support  both  Ground  and  Air  Forces.  X-ray 
service  was  available,  but  the  load  was  very  light.  In  this  location,  the 
medical  problem  was  the  treatment  of  malaria,  not  combat  trauma. 

Portable  surgical  hospitals  were  marched  over  the  Owen  Stanley  Range, 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  they  could  render  medical  service  in  the 
Buna-Gona  area.  These  hospitals  did  not  have  X-ray  equipment. 

By  March  1943,  all  three  sections  of  the  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  had 
arrived  in  Oro  Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of  New  Guinea.  Here  one  unit  was 
set  up  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the  bay,  to  operate  both  as  an  evacuation 
hospital  and  as  a  small  station  hospital.  Hospitals  in  nearby  combat  areas 
evacuated  their  casualties  to  it  by  both  air  and  water. 

For  purposes  of  concealment,  the  tents  were  laid  out  along  one  side  of 
a  hill  near  a  ravine,  where  there  was  considerable  tree  cover,  with  corpsmen 
in  one  area  and  officers  in  another.  Careful  protection  was  necessary,  for  the 
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hill  served  as  a  turning  point  for  Japanese  planes  coming  in  over  the  base 
and  turning  for  their  bomb  runs  as  they  went  back  out  to  sea.  They  came 
over  the  hospital  area  many  times,  with  very  clear  visibility  and  often  with 
their  bomb  bay  doors  already  open,  but  the  hospital  was  never  hit. 

At  Oro  Bay,  the  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  handled  a  general  run  of 
patients,  including  traumatic  cases  and  gastrointestinal  examinations.  Each 
flareup  of  combat  activity  in  the  area  brought  an  increased  number  of  gastro¬ 
intestinal  complaints,  and  many  gastrointestinal  examinations  were  necessary 
to  be  certain  that  men  who  were  genuinely  ill  would  not  be  sent  into  front¬ 
line  activity.  These  examinations  were  usually  made  at  night,  after  the 
evening  meal. 

While  one  unit  of  the  hospital  was  thus  engaged  at  Oro  Bay,  the  other 
two  units  were  in  bivouac  nearby.  The  original  plan  of  building  a  hospital 
in  the  Warisota  area  proved  completely  unfeasible;  the  low-lying  coconut 
plantation  in  which  it  was  to  be  erected  was  constantly  flooded  by  the  inces¬ 
sant  rains,  and  fungi  and  mold,  which  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  wet,  moist 
shade,  also  made  the  site  untenable.  When  it  was  abandoned,  the  hospital 
was  set  up  in  a  more  suitable  location,  in  a  saddle-shaped  area  between  two 
mountains,  in  which  drainage  was  adequate.  Here  the  entire  hospital  was 
set  up,  under  can%'as,  over  an  area  of  about  10  acres,  with  provision  for  its 
750  beds  to  expand  to  1,000  beds. 

Mold  and  rot  soon  destroyed  even  the  high-grade  U.S.  Army  tentage, 
and  improvised  buildings  were  substituted  for  the  tents.  With  the  help  of 
native  labor  and  with  the  use  of  prefabricated  material,  long  wards  were 
constructed  of  poles  and  paper  roofing.  This  type  of  roofing,  as  was  ex¬ 
pected,  did  not  last  very  long,  and  it  was  soon  replaced  with  sheet  metal 
covering. 

The  structures  just  described  were  entirely  open  on  the  sides  except  for 
the  operating  rooms,  surgical  wards,  kitchen,  and  X-ray  department.  The 
X-ray  department  was  in  a  separate  building  in  the  surgical  area,  where  it 
could  readily  serve  both  the  surgical  wards  and  the  operating  room.  Power 
was  secured  through  two  large  generators,  and  an  X-ray  gasoline  generator, 
with  an  auxiliary  hookup,  was  also  available  when  it  was  needed. 

The  X-ray  building  was  quite  well  constructed,  of  poles  and  sheet  metal 
roofing,  with  sheet  metal  used  as  a  base  for  walls  and  cloth  used  as  screening 
from  the  sheet  metal  level  to  the  roof.  Two  radiographic  rooms  were  set  up, 
one  on  each  side  of  a  central  darkroom.  Fluoroscopy  was  possible  in  one  of 
the  radiographic  rooms  by  pulling  a  sliding  panel  down  over  the  cloth- 
screened  window.  The  arrangement  was  practical  but  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  because  of  the  extreme  heat  and,  as  previously  stated,  fluoroscopic  exami¬ 
nations  were  made  mostly  at  night. 

When  the  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  became  operational  in  this  location,  it 
was  the  only  hospital  operating  on  the  north  shore  of  New  Guinea.  It  there¬ 
fore  received  a  great  many  combat  casualties;  since  malaria  was  under  con¬ 
trol,  the  traumatic  load  was  proportionately  heavier  and  the  X-ray  depart- 
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inent  was  kept  busy,  50  or  more  examinations  being  made  daily.  The  demand 
for  gastrointestinal  examinations  was  still  heavy  at  the  announcement  of  each 
campaign,  and  an  impossible  load  was  placed  upon  the  field  equipment,  with 
which  the  hospital  was  still  operating.  Special  regulations  therefore  had  to 
be  made  to  handle  these  requests  (p.  661). 

In  New  Guinea,  usually  three  to  five  technicians  in  the  department 
divided  the  duties  in  the  radiographic  rooms  and  the  darkroom.  They  also 
handled  the  secretarial  work  and  rotated  on  night  calls. 

As  the  war  gradually  moved  away  from  the  northern  part  of  New 
Guinea,  the  duties  of  the  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  became  more  and  more 
those  of  a  fixed  hospital.  It  was  therefore  designated  the  362d  Station  Hos¬ 
pital.  Later,  as  the  demands  for  definitive  hospital  care  increased,  its  desig¬ 
nation  was  again  changed,  and  it  became  the  248th  General  Hospital.  In 
the  latter  capacity,  it  also  operated  a  convalescent  unit  on  the  beach  and 
cared  for  all  cases  which  regulations  permitted.  All  other  patients  were 
evacuated  to  the  Zone  of  Interior.  X-ray  service  for  this  new  mission  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  rendered  with  the  Army  field  unit,  which  was  still  entirely 
satisfactory. 

The  1st  Evacuation  Hospital  finally  went  to  the  Philippines  as  the  248th 
General  Hospital,  with  the  X-ray  department  in  charge  of  Maj.  Daniel  L. 
Doherty,  Jr.,  MC,  who  had  succeeded  Captain  Bolton  in  this  position  when 
the  latter  became  commanding  officer  of  the  hospital. 

Vernon  L.  Bolton,  M.D. 

168th  Evacuation  Hospital 

The  900- bed  168th  Evacuation  Hospital  was  formed  in  Hollandia  in  the 
fall  of  1944.  The  radiologist  was  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Walter  J.  Stork,  MC, 
who  had  originally  been  assigned  to  the  51st  General  Hospital  at  Hollandia. 
He  had  exactly  5  days  to  train  his  X-ray  technicians  who,  in  civilian  life, 
were  variously  a  metallurgist,  an  ex-priest,  a  sign  painter,  a  bacteriologist, 
a  photographer,  a  bookkeeper,  a  laborer,  and  a  student. 

Equipment  consisted  of  three  machines  operated  by  current  from  a 
li/2-bp-  gasoline  generator.  The  department  could  become  operational  in 
2V^  hours. 

The  168th  Evacuation  Hospital  was  first  stationed  in  Biak,  in  bivouac. 
Here  it  performed  routine  dispensary  work.  In  addition  to  tliis  type  of  work, 
the  X-ray  department  also  served  the  ship  and  station  hospitals  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  Late  in  February  1945,  the  hospital  gave  direct  support  to  the  41st 
Division  in  the  Palawan  landing  in  the  Philippines,  where  it  operated  for 
31/2  months.  It  received  the  few  casualties  from  the  invasion;  numerous 
American  POW’s  (prisoners  of  war) ;  and  Air  Force  casualties,  many  of 
whom  suffered  from  fatal  internal  injuries  and  burns.  The  X-ray  work  was 
what  would  be  expected  in  a  hospital  that  really  acted  as  a  clearing  center 
for  general  hospitals,  to  which  the  patients  were  evacuated  by  air. 
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In  June  1945,  after  the  landing  at  Zamboanga  in  Mindanao,  the  hospital 
served  as  a  dispensary  and  operated  an  X-ray  clinic  for  the  local  civilian 
general  hospital.  Captain  Stork  organized  the  X-ray  department  at  this 
hospital  and  trained  a  female  technician. 

In  September  1945,  the  168th  Evacuation  Hospital  moved  to  Davao,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Mindanao,  where  preparations  were  made  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Japan  in  October.  On  21  October  1945,  the  hospital  sailed  to  Mat¬ 
suyama,  Japan,  where  it  operated  temporarily  in  tents  in  an  abandoned 
Japanese  Marine  station  area.  Nearly  all  the  casualties  treated  had  sustained 
their  injuries  as  the  direct  result  of  cleaning  out  boobytraps  and  mines  pre¬ 
viously  set  by  the  Japanese. 

The  hospital  served  in  Japan  until  February  1946.  While  it  was  there, 
the  radiologic  personnel  participated  in  many  meetings  held  by  field,  evacua¬ 
tion,  and  general  hospitals  in  the  area.  The  meetings  were  generally  well 
conducted  and  the  discussion  of  the  clinical  material  was  profitable. 

Walter  J.  Stork,  M.D. 

STATION  HOSPITALS 
18th  Station  Hospital 

When  the  18th  Station  Hospital  was  located  at  Charters  Towers  in 
Australia  in  July  1942,  its  principal  duty  was  to  provide  medical  service  for 
the  5th  Bombardment  Squadron,  whose  base  of  operations  was  nearby.  Tlie 
Work  was  routine,  and  the  load  of  the  X-ray  Department  was  never  heavy. 
The  radiologist  was  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Frederick  W.  Van  Buskirk,  MC. 

In  October  1942,  the  hospital  was  transferred  to  Iron  Range,  Australia, 
at  the  extreme  tip  of  Cape  York.  This  was  totally  uninhabited  territory. 
The  nearest  village,  Coen,  was  180  miles  away  and  had  only  20  inhabitants. 
The  mission  of  the  18th  Station  Hospital  was  to  provide  medical  service  for 
the  engineers  who  were  building  an  airbase  at  Iron  Range.  At  this  period 
of  the  war,  the  Japanese  still  had  the  initiative,  and  they  were  attempting 
desperately  to  cross  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  conquer  Port  Moresby,  and  use 
that  base  as  a  springboard  for  an  invasion  of  Australia.  Had  they  succeeded, 
the  planned  base  on  Iron  Range  would  have  been  extremely  important.  Since 
they  did  not  succeed,  it  was  never  important. 

Within  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  hospital,  when  the  safety  of  Port 
Moresby  seemed  assured,  the  Air  Force  moved  out,  but  the  hospital  was  left 
there  for  another  4  months,  to  service  the  200  troops  still  in  the  area.  There 
were  seldom  more  than  20  patients,  and  usually  there  were  more  medical 
officers  than  patients.  Wlien  the  hospital  finally  received  orders  to  go  to 
Milne  Bay,  it  was  one  of  the  few  units  in  the  SWPA  that  was  ever  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  being  sent  to  New  Guinea. 

When  this  hospital  reached  Milne  Bay,  it  again  found  itself  surplus: 
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An  evacuation  hospital  and  a  station  hospital  were  already  o^jerational  there 
and  were  providing  all  the  service  necessary. 

F.  W.  Van  Buskirk,  M.D. 

125th  Station  Hospital 

After  staging  in  Australia,  the  125th  Station  Hospital  arrived  in  Milne 
Bay  in  November  1943  and  was  immediately  put  to  work  constructing  its  own 
hospital  out  of  very  hard  Australian  lumber  and  tin  roofing  and  siding.  For 
some  weeks  it  was  the  duty  of  the  radiologist,  Maj.  Donald  B.  Fletcher,  MC, 
to  supervise  the  laying  of  the  concrete  floors.  That  radiologists  should  share 
in  the  construction  work  was  a  perfectly  fair  arrangement.  That  the  only 
Board-certified  radiologist  then  in  New  Guinea  should  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose,  when  there  were  several  functioning  hospitals  in  the  area  without 
trained  radiologists,  seemed  a  misuse  of  qualified  radiologic  personnel,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  enlisted  men  from  the  engineering  corps  whom  the  radiologist 
was  supervising  knew  much  more  about  the  work  than  he  did. 

The  hospital  was  located  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  the  X-ray  building 
next  to  the  operating  room.  The  first  day  the  operating  room  was  used, 
while  an  appendectomy  was  in  progress,  the  operation  was  interrupted  by  a 
flash  flood  that  followed  a  sudden  heavy  rainfall.  The  X-ray  building 
escaped. 

The  X-ray  department  was  kept  quite  busy  in  this  location  because  of 
the  fighting  farther  up  in  New  Guinea,  particularly  at  Buna,  and  the  acci¬ 
dents  ordinarily  encountered  on  a  large  base. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  125th  Station  Hospital  arrived  at  Milne 
Bay,  the  radiologists  in  this  area  formed  a  Milne  Bay  Roentgen  Ray  Socjpty, 
which  functioned  as  any  similar  society  would  function  in  civilian  life. 
Although  the  organization  was  entirely  unofficial,  the  discussions  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  improved  diagnostic  ability  and  provided  intellectual  stimulation  in  a 
situation  in  which  that  property  was  generally  lacking. 

Donald  B.  Fletcher,  M.D. 

GENERAL  HOSPITALS 
35th  General  Hospital 

The  35th  General  Hospital  arrived  at  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  on  25 
March  1944.  A  month  later  it  was  transshipped  to  Lae,  where  its  personnel 
began  to  erect  quarters  for  a  1,000-bed  hospital  in  a  partly  cleared,  swampy 
area  of  jungle,  from  which  pythons  and  pigs  had  to  be  chased  at  intervals. 

There  were  two  types  of  buildings,  prefabricated  buildings  set  on  slabs 
of  hastily  poured  concrete,  and  the  ward  type,  constructed  with  pmles,  can¬ 
vas,  and  wood  flooring. 

The  X-ray  department  was  housed  in  a  prefabricated  building  near  the 
operating  room.  The  building  was  large  enough  for  a  general  radiographic 
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room;  a  small  fluoroscopic  room;  a  darkroom;  and  a  combination  office  and 
viewing  room,  with  space  for  files. 

Since  casualties  were  much  lighter  than  anticipated,  the  workload  was 
always  minimal.  Of  the  16  X-ray  teclmicians,  12  were  soon  released  for  other 
duties.  Dui'  .le  fall  of  1944,  as  the  fighting  moved  northward,  the  patient 
load  continued  to  dwindle,  and  the  hospital  began  to  function  as  a  pool  of 
medical  officers  rather  than  an  active  installation.  By  the  first  of  January 
1945,  only  a  skeleton  staff  remained. 

During  this  period  of  inactivity,  Lt.  Col.  Horace  D.  Gray,  MC,  the 
radiologist,  began  a  class  in  X-ray  interpretation.  Clinical  teaching  material 
was  limited,  for,  once  malaria  was  under  control,  the  morbidity  at  Lae  was 
as  low  as  at  any  post  or  camp  in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  Nonetheless,  the 
course,  which  lasted  almost  4  months,  was  well  attended  by  both  U.S.  and 
Australian  medical  officers.^ 

Horace  D.  Gray,  M.D. 


42d  General  Hospital 

Within  a  month  after  the  42d  General  Hospital  (the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  affiliated  unit)  had  been  activated  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  it  was  on  the 
high  seas  bound  for  Australia,  where  it  arrived  on  19  May  1942.  It  was  first 
located  at  fhe  Royal  Park  Zoo  in  Melbourne,  in  tin  huts,  with  no  heat.  The 
Army  straw  mattresses  and  cots  were  entirely  inadequate  for  the  cold,  damp 
nights. 

The  hospital  then  moved  to  an  equally  cold  and  damp  staging  area  near 
Bri|l>ane.  Two  weeks  later  it  moved  again,  into  the  Stuartholme  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  hospital  (fig.  197). 

Here  the  X-ray  department,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  consisted  of 
two  radiographic  rooms,  each  equipped  with  field  units;  another  room  for 
cystoscopic  work;  a  darkroom;  an  office,  with  secretarial  space;  and  a  wait¬ 
ing  room  area.  This  area  and  the  space  for  the  secretary  had  been  used  as 
a  bomb  shelter,  and  the  supporting  walls  and  crisscrossed  beams  had  to  be 
removed.  A  maze  of  standard  type  was  constructed  for  the  darkroom. 

Since  the  hospital  was  small,  equipped  to  handle  only  250  patients,  the 
X-ray  work  was  routine,  consisting  chiefly  of  accident  cases  and  other  civil¬ 
ian-type  trauma,  as  well  as  the  illnesses  to  be  expected  among  concentrations 
of  troops.  The  work  would  have  been  heavier  than  it  was  except  that  part 
of  the  hospital  was  a  convalescent  camp  and  another  part,  a  neuropsychiatric 
section.  At  times,  almost  all  of  the  patients  were  casualties  evacuated  from 
New  Guinea,  with  Daisy  Cutter  bomb  fractures  (p.  688).  One  of  the  patients 
in  the  officers’  ward  was  a  cavalry  general  who  had  sustained  a  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  os  calcis  while  running  an  obstacle  course  with  his  men. 
Gastrointestinal  work  was  relatively  heavy. 


*  Colonel  Gray  wm  later  aailgned  to  the  49th  General  Hoapital  (p.  690). 
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During  the  18  months  that  the  42d  General  Hospital  occupied  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Stuartholme,  a  cantonment  type  of  hospital,  of 
2,000  beds,  was  being  built  for  it  outside  of  Brisbane,  at  Highland  Park.  It 
was  occupied  on  15  November  1943. 

A  number  of  changes  had  to  be  made  at  once  in  the  X-ray  department 
of  the  new  building.  The  office  space  for  the  radiologist  proved  insufficient, 
and  it  was  turned  over  to  the  three  civilian  secretaries.  Two  portable  huts 
were  built  onto  the  X-ray  building,  one  used  as  a  reading  room  and  the  other 
as  an  office  for  him. 

The  darkroom  proved  entirely  inadequate.  It  was  necessary  to  build 
larger  tanks  to  take  care  of  the  workload,  to  increase  the  working  space,  and 
to  construct  a  passbox  in  the  wall,  through  which  wet  films  could  be  passed 
out  to  the  medical  officers  who  wanted  to  examine  them  immediately.  A  work¬ 
bench  for  loading  and  unloading  films  was  also  built.  The  waiting  room 
intended  for  X-ray  and  other  patients  was  taken  over  for  a  viewing  and  filing 
room.  A  large  piece  of  frosted  glass  was  obtained  and  a  4-panel  view  box 
constructed.  Underneath  it  were  files  of  the  most  recent  films,  which  were 
most  likely  to  be  called  for. 

The  department  eventually  had  a  200-ma.  General  Electric  single  tube 
unit  with  a  500-ma.  generator;  a  200-ma.  double  tube  Keleket  unit;  a  100-ma. 
tilt  table;  a  cystoscopic  unit  with  Young  table;  four  portable  Picker  30-ma. 
mobile  units;  a  conventional  stereoscope  and  cassette  changer;  a  200-kv. 
therapy  unit;  and  all  necessary  office  equipment,  including  a  dictating  ma¬ 
chine  and  an  intercom  set.  The  dental  unit,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the 
X-ray  department,  was  transferred  to  the  dental  department. 

On  1  November  1944,  Maj.  Charles  W.  Reavis,  MC,  who  had  continued 
as  head  radiologist  while  he  was  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology,  was  relieved 
by  Maj.  Joseph  L.  Morton,  MC.  By  this  time,  Brisbane  had  become  a  rear 
echelon,  and  the  hospital  was  receiving  only  garrison  troops  and  patients 
waiting  for  transfer  to  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

The  hospital  was  then  ordered  to  Manila,  which  it  reached  on  9  June 
1945.  Its  equipment  was  stored  in  the  Quezon  Supply  Depot  while  person¬ 
nel  staged  at  the  Wack  Wack  Country  Club  until  hospital  construction  was 
completed  on  14  August  1945,  the  day  of  the  Japanese  surrender.  Just  as 
the  X-ray  equipment  was  about  to  be  uncrated  and  the  hospital  was  ready 
to  become  operational,  orders  for  Japan  were  received. 

The  stay  in  Manila,  although  brief,  was  highly  profitable.  The  Philip¬ 
pine  physicians  were  extremely  cordial,  and  U.S.  medical  officers  visited  the 
leprosarium  and  had  demonstrations  of  tropical  diseases  such  as  yaws,  filaria- 
sis,  and  lung  fluke.  Many  medical  officers  who  had  belonged  to  the  X-ray 
society  in  Milne  Bay  (p.  695)  were  in  Manila,  and  the  Manila  Roentgen  Ray 
Society,  composed  of  both  U.S.  and  Philippine  radiologists,  was  formed. 
It  is  still  active  (196?). 

When  the  hospital  was  alerted  to  go  to  Japan  to  care  for  released  POW*s, 
X-ray  equipment  was  limited  to  4  tons.  This  was  not  enough  for  a  full  setup. 
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but  the  items  selected  proved  to  be  adequate.  They  consisted  of  a  field  table, 
a  fluoroscope,  a  gasoline-driven  electric  generator,  a  darkroom  tent,  and 
enough  lead  sheeting  to  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  allotment. 

When  the  hospital  arrived  in  Japan,  on  30  August  1945,  released  POW’s 
were  just  beginning  to  arrive,  at  first  singly,  then  in  small  groups,  and  then 
in  groups  of  1,000  to  2.000.  They  were  met,  bathed,  fed,  interrogated,  and 
examined  medically  in  that  order. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  operation,  the  hospital  had  processed 
about  40,000  POW’s.  About  20,000  were  examined  fluoroscopically  for  open 
chest  lesions,  but  the  positive  yield  was  so  small  (less  than  0.1  percent)  that 
thereafter  only  those  with  signs  and  symptoms  were  examined.  A  very 
simple  technique  was  used:  The  darkroom  tent  was  set  up  inside  a  ware¬ 
house,  and  the  fluoroscope  was  set  up  inside  the  tent.  The  screen  was  vertical 
and  fixed  from  free  vertical  travel.  To  screw  it  up  and  down  would  have 
been  too  time  consuming  and  too  exhausting.  The  radiologist  stood  or  sat 
in  front  of  the  fluoroscope,  and  the  man  to  be  examined  slid  between  the 
screen  and  the  rail.  Tall  men  squatted  on  the  rail.  Shorter  men  stood.  It 
required  only  a  glance  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  gross  lesions. 
Then  the  next  man  was  fed  into  the  slot. 

During  this  procedure,  the  radiologists  wore  lead  aprons  and  also  wore 
dental  films  for  several  days  at  a  time.  Since  there  was  never  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  films,  it  was  concluded  that  the  procedure  was  safe. 

After  this  mission  had  been  completed,  all  department  heads  in  the  42d 
General  Hospital  were  sent  to  Tokyo  to  supervise  the  taking  over  from  the 
Japanese  of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  which  became  the  Tokyo  General  Hospital. 
There  were  only  about  40  patients  in  the  hospital  at  this  time,  all  with 
typhoid  and  other  infectious  diseases.  They  were  soon  transferred. 

The  X-ray  department  was  housed  in  a  wing  on  the  first  floor,  half  of 
which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  pediatric  department.  The  depart¬ 
ment  had  a  General  Electric  Maximar  machine,  a  deep  ray  therapy  machine, 
and  an  old  General  Electric  200-ma.  generator  with  nonshockproof  tube. 
There  had  been  at  least  two,  and  possibly  three,  rooms  of  half-wave  rectified 
Japanese  equipment  with  2- valve  tubes,  but  since  all  of  it  was  worn  out  or 
broken  and  apparently  had  not  been  used  for  some  time,  it  was  discarded. 
It  could  not  have  been  repaired  since  its  manufacturers  had  all  been  bombed 
out  of  existence. 

The  work  in  this  location  was  never  heavy.  On  one  occasion,  200  Jap¬ 
anese  girls  to  be  employed  as  waitresses  and  elevator  operators  in  the  Daichi 
Building  were  X-rayed  en  masse.  The  task  presented  some  problems  of  iden¬ 
tification,  and  further  problems  arose  from  the  lack  of  gowns.  After  Major 
Morton  had  been  told  by  a  Japanese- American  woman  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  procedure,  he  simply  had  the  girls  strip  to  the  waist  and 
line  up  for  the  examination,  which  was  accomplished  without  difiiculty. 

Charles  W.  Reavis,  M.D. 

Joseph  I^.  Morton,  M.D. 
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49th  General  Hospital 

In  November  1944,  the  49th  General  Hospital,  which  had  been  at  Milne 
Bay,  embarked  for  the  Philippines  on  a  Liberty  ship.  On  the  first  day  out, 
the  boat  ran  on  a  reef  for  about  90  feet  of  its  length.  The  tugs  that  finally 
arrived  could  not  pull  it  off,  but  on  the  third  day,  when  the  captain  said 
there  was  no  alternative  except  to  throw  overboard  all  the  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  the  X-ray  equipment,  the  ship  suddenly  floated  free.  A  20°  list  to  star¬ 
board,  however,  was  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the  trip  to  Leyte. 

On  the  first  day  after  the  ship  arrived  on  Dulag,  kamikaze  planes  at¬ 
tacked.  It  suffered  no  damage,  but  a  ship  lying  next  to  it  suffered  a  great 
deal.  The  plane  plunged  into  the  middle  portion,  killed  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  and  completely  destroyed  a  good  deal  of  equipment,  including 
a  new  fluoroscope  and  a  developing  unit. 

The  49th  General  Hospital  at  this  time  was  well  staffed  with  competent 
medical  officers,  and  it  treated  many  personnel  from  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur’s  staff,  members  of  his  family,  and  a  number  of  important  Philippine 
civilians.  The  personnel  of  the  X-ray  department,  which  was  directed  by 
Major  Fletcher,  became  very  friendly  with  the  X-ray  personnel  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  in  Manila,  which  was  then  directed  by  Dr.  Paulino  J.  Garcia,  who 
later  became  Secretary  of  Health  in  the  Philippine  Government.  Confer¬ 
ences  Avere  held  weekly,  and  the  Manila  Roentgen  Ray  Society  (p.  695)  was 
formed  and  met  monthly  at  St.  Luke’s  to  discuss  baffling  and  otherwise  inter¬ 
esting  cases. 

During  this  period,  the  activity  at  the  49th  General  Hospital  resembled 
that  of  any  large  civilian  hospital.  From  the  radiologic  point  of  view,  it 
was  both  productive  and  satisfactory.  3  Fletcher,  M.D. 

105th  General  Hospital 

The  105th  General  Hospital,  which  was  formed  from  the  5th  General 
Hospital  (the  Harvard  Unit),  arrived  in  Gatton,  Queensland,  Australia,  on 
11  July  1942  and  took  over  the  Gatton  College  buildings,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  153d  Station  Hospital.  By  late  1942,  the  hospital  was  receiving  cas¬ 
ualties  from  the  New  Guinea  campaign  in  increasing  numbers,  and  the  flow 
continued  into  1943. 

The  X-ray  department  of  the  105th  General  Hospital  took  over  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  same  department  of  the  153d  Station  Hospital  and 
also  took  over  much  of  its  equipment.  The  first  weeks  in  this  location  were 
spent  in  installing  two  large  200-ma.  X-ray  machines  and  in  redesigning  the 
floor  space.  A  partition  was  erected  to  create  separate  radiographic  and 
fluoroscopic  rooms.  The  latter  room  was  made  lightproof  and  it  was  also, 
as  was  painfully  discovered  in  the  hot,  humid  months  to  follow,  made  airtight. 

The  original  personnel  consisted  of  two  medical  officers  and  three  enlisted 
men.  By  December  1942,  the  work  had  increased  sufficiently  to  require  the 
services  of  three  medical  officers  and  six  enlisted  men,  as  well  as  a  civilian 
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secretary.  At  this  time,  tlie  professional  staff  consisted  of  Capt.  (later  Col.) 
Donald  P.  Ham,  MC;  Lt.  (later  Maj.)  John  F.  Sheehan,  MC,  and  Lt.  (later 
Capt.)  Kalph  C.  Moore,  MC. 

On  1  December  1943,  the  X-ray  department  offices  were  moved  into  a 
new  surgery  building,  which  had  just  been  opened,  but  the  equipment  was 
left  in  its  original  location.  This  was  not  a  good  arrangement,  since  the 
patients  were  processed  in  the  office  before  they  were  examined,  after  a  rather 
long  walk  down  a  boardwalk,  in  the  radiographic  and  fluoroscopic  rooms. 

Minor  items  of  supply  were  always  a  problem.  Typewriters  arrived 
without  ribbons.  There  were  no  appropriate  cassettes  for  the  14-  by  17-inch 
films.  Overall,  however,  the  department  and  the  whole  hospital  fared  very 
well  indeed.  Capt.  Charles  Shelton,  MAC,  was  an  extremely  competent  sup¬ 
ply  officer.  He  personally  checked  every  incoming  item  and  seemed  to  know 
the  exact  location  of  the  176  truckloads  of  equipment  spread  over  the  10  large 
ward  tents  which  the  hospital  occupied.  The  secret  of  his  operation,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  was  that,  since  he  did  not  know  what  red  tape  was,  he  did  not  try 
to  cut  it.  He  simply  instructed  his  very  efficient  noncommissioned  helpers  to 
bring  the  requisitioned  supplies  directly  to  the  hospital  from  the  ship  from 
which  they  were  unloaded,  instead  of  turning  them  in  to  the  port  quarter¬ 
master  for  reissue.  The  105th  General  Hospital  was  one  of  the  best  supplied 
hospitals  in  Australia,  and  when  it  was  required  to  outfit  two  portable  surgi¬ 
cal  hospitals,  it  had  no  trouble  doing  so. 

The  heaviest  volume  of  work  was  accomplished  between  April  and  August 
1943.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1943,  the  3,313  examinations  made  were 


divided  as  follows : 

Part  examined  or  type  of  examination  Number  of  cases 

Chest  _ 810 

Extremity  _ "84 

Dental  _ 410 

Gastrointestinal  series _ 270 

Spine  _ 266 

Head  _ 142 

Sinus  _ 124 

K.U.B.  _ no 

Retrograde  pyelogram  _ 103 

Barium  enema _  78 

Gallbladder _  69 

Intravenous  pjelogram  _  40 

.law  _  36 

Mastoid  _  30 

Encephalogram  _  20 

Bronchogram  _  4 

Urethrogram  _  4 

Myelogram  _  4 

Venogram  _  1 


Up  to  May  1944,  18,000  patients  had  been  examined.  Some  medical 
officers  read  as  many  as  70  films  a  day,  in  addition  to  performing  other  duties. 
By  the  end  of  1943,  however,  the  patient  load  had  dropped  sharply. 
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In  the  following  year,  the  hospital  was  moved  first  to  Hollandia,  New 
Guinea,  and  then,  in  October,  to  Biak,  where  the  work  was  very  heavy;  and 
50  and  more  patients  were  examined  daily.  The  hospital  buildings,  including 
the  X-ray  department,  were  little  more  than  tin  roofs,  with  just  enough 
lumber  to  support  them  and  with  eaves  just  wide  enough  to  keep  the  rain  out. 

Ralph  C.  Moore,  M.D. 

132d  General  Hospital 

The  2,000-bed  132d  General  Hospital  was  set  up  in  tents  when  it  arrived 
in  Biak  in  the  Schouten  Island  Group  except  for  the  administrative  depart¬ 
ment,  the  operating  room,  and  the  X-ray  department,  which  were  set  up  in 
corrugated  iron  buildings  of  the  barracks  type,  with  partly  opened  sides. 

The  X-ray  building  was  20  by  72  feet,  which  provided  floor  space  of  1,440 
square  feet.  At  one  end  were  the  two  radiographic  rooms,  with  provision  for 
fluoroscopy  and  a  cassette  changer  nearby.  The  darkroom,  viewing  office,  and 
department  administrative  office  were  at  the  other  end. 

The  X-ray  department  began  to  function  48  hours  after  the  hospital 
opened,  with  a  single  field  unit  operated  by  a  small  mobile  gasoline  generator. 
After  larger  generators  had  been  installed  for  the  whole  hospital,  as  many  as 
eight  field  units  could  be  used.  Like  the  hospital,  the  X-ray  department  was 
kept  busy  during  the  campaigns  in  the  Philippines,  from  which  it  received 
casualties.  At  one  time,  the  hospital  census  was  2,400. 

Technical  personnel  were  extremely  efficient.  The  chief  technician  could 
repair  anything  in  the  department,  even  the  highly  vulnerable  cooling  unit. 
It  was  later  found  that  his  technical  achievements  did  not  end  there;  he  was 
ilso  operating  a  still  in  the  coral  cliffs,  though  how  or  with  what  was  never 
iiscovered. 

Two  other  large  general  hospitals,  the  9th  and  the  105th,  were  near  the 
L32d  General  Hospital  on  Biak,  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  the  rela- 
ions  of  the  radiologic  personnel  were  close  and  cordial.  The  Schouten  Island 
ladiologic  Society  was  founded,  and  meetings  w’ere  rotated  among  the  three 
mspitals. 

Cordial  relations  also  existed  with  the  Dutch  Government  Hospital  on 
3iak,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

A  small  native  hospital  nearby  was  staffed  by  a  few  Malayan  physicians. 
)n  several  occasions  the  director,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  School 
if  the  University  of  Soerabaja  on  Java,  brought  over  native  patients  to  be 
xamined.  The  request  was  gladly  acceded  to,  since  it  gave  the  radiologists 
ome  experience  with  endemic  yaws. 

Soon  after  the  Japanese  surrender,  the  132d  General  Hospital  was  closed 
later  it  was  sold  in  entirety  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Government),  and  its 
ersonnel  were  distributed  among  the  hospitals  in  Manila.  Maj.  (later 
A  Col.)  Egon  G.  Wissing,  MC,  the  radiologist  in  charge,  was  first  assigned 
3  the  60th  General  Hospital,  located  at  San  Beda  College  in  Manila.  This 
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hospital,  wliich  operated  in  a  well-preserved  stone  building,  was  soon  closed 
and  Major  Wissing  was  designated  to  set  up  the  X-ray  department  of  the 
entirely  new  l,00()-bed  311th  General  Hospital,  located  8  miles  from  Manila. 
As  soon  as  all  departments  were  in  good  working  order,  the  hospital  was 
turned  over  to  the  Philippine  Government  and  became  the  1st  Philippine 
Army  General  Hospital. 

Major  Wissing  was  transferred  to  the  4th  General  Hospital,  which  was 
then  located  in  one  of  the  permanent  Army  installations  at  Fort  William 
McKinley,  outside  Manila.  The  hospital  census  was  fairly  large,  and  released 
POW’s  were  still  arriving,  but  the  X-ray  procedures  were  chiefly  routine, 
including  examination  of  officers  and  others  ready  for  departure  to  the  United 

States.  Boon  G.  Wissing,  M.D. 


HOSPITAL  SHIPS 

To  complete  the  record  of  X-ray  facilities  in  SWPA,  mention  might  be 
made  of  hospital  ships. 

The  Tasman,  which  became  operational  in  August  1943,  transported  con¬ 
valescent  casualties  from  Port  Moresby  and  Milne  Bay  and  Oro  Bay  to 
Australia.  Subsequently,  it  was  assigned  to  the  Philippines. 

The  ship  had  on  its  main  deck  an  operating  theater  and  an  adjoining 
X-ray  department  and  darkroom.  The  entire  area  was  air  conditioned,  which 
made  it  highly  eflicient  for  tropical  use.  The  hospital  had  a  capacity  of  276 
beds,  and  during  its  first  year  of  operation  it  made  72  trips,  traveling  a  total 
distance  of  138,095  nautical  miles.  During  this  period  about  300  X-ray  exami¬ 
nations  were  made. 

The  X-ray  room,  about  12  by  12  feet,  was  on  the  forward  starboard  side 
of  the  main  deck  and  was  readily  accessible  from  the  nearby  elevator  and  the 
loading  ports.  Equipment  was  the  standard  Army  field  unit  with  removable 
tabletop.  A  vertical  wall  rack  was  installed  for  chest  films.  Current  was 
supplied  by  a  special  100-volt  a.e.  generator.  The  tube  current  was  about 
15  ma. 

A  small  darkroom,  about  4  by  4  feet,  was  equipped  with  tanks  containing 
solution  at  room  temperature. 

Capt.  Frederick  A.  Rose,  MC,  an  internist  who  subsequently  became  a 
radiologist,  handled  the  X-ray  work,  assisted  by  a  corporal  with  some  tech¬ 
nical  training,  who  also  served  as  a  corpsman  on  the  wards.  This  technician 
had  helped  assemble  the  equipment,  and  he  determined  the  basic  exposures. 
Although  his  training  was  limited,  he  was  the  only  person  aboard  who  had 
any  technical  knowledge  at  all. 

The  chief  radiologic  difficulty  encountered  w^as  the  severe  and  constant 
vibration  from  a  loose  propeller  shaft  on  the  ship.  The  affected  focal  spot 
was  probably  in  the  magnitude  of  a  centimeter  or  more. 

Charles  W.  Rea  vis,  M.D. 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Charles  W.  Reetvis,  M.D. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  preparation  of  a  history  long  after  the  events  that  it  relates  have 
occurred  has  obviously  undesirable  connotations.  The  passage  of  time,  how¬ 
ever,  also  introduces  a  number  of  advantages,  one  of  which  is  that  the  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  and  the  recommendations  made  are  decidedly  more  objective  than 
they  would  be  if  they  had  been  formulated  immediately  after  the  events  had 
occurred. 

In  retrospect,  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  radiologic  serv¬ 
ice  in  all  Pacific  Ocean  areas  was  the  ability  demonstrated  by  individual  medi¬ 
cal  officers  to  cope  with  almost  intolerable  general  conditions  and  with  difficult 
special  situations.  In  these  respects,  the  problems  of  the  radiologist  closely 
resembled  those  of  all  other  medical  officers.  The  radiologist,  however,  had  a 
problem  peculiar  to  his  specialty,  that  he  could  not  practice  it  without  func¬ 
tioning  equipment.  This  equipment,  which  is  extremely  delicate,  proved  diffi¬ 
cult  to  operate  and  maintain  in  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pacific.  It  also 
suffered  from  the  frequent  movements  of  hospitals  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
advancing  armies.  In  these  circumstances,  the  radiologist  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  be  many  more  things  than  a  radiologist. 

The  medical  profession  as  a  whole  realized  in  World  War  II  more  than 
ever  before  that  radiology  is  of  enormous  value  in  all  areas  of  the  body. 
Extremely  valuable  information  could  be  gained  from  radiographic  studies 
even  in  departments  operated  by  poorly  trained  radiologists  or  by  medical 
officers  with  no  radiologic  training  at  all.  The  simplest  examination  proved 
useful ;  indeed,  it  often  provided  information  essential  for  the  correct  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  wounded  casualty.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  advances  made  in 
radiology  since  World  War  II  are  largely  due  to  its  demonstrated  usefulness 
during  the  war. 

Clinically,  special  advances  were  made  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas  and 
elsewhere  in  the  study  of  fractures  and  foreign  bodies;  in  the  elucidation  of 
congenital  and  other  anomalies  of  the  spine;  and  in  the  manifestations,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  thoracic  and  gastrointestinal  manifestations,  of  tropical  diseases. 
Technically,  radiology  also  advanced  by  the  development  of  new  methods  and 
by  improvisations  that,  before  the  war,  would  not  have  been  considered  prac¬ 
tical,  regardless  of  the  circumstances. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

There  is  no  doubt,  whatever  forms  wars  of  the  future  may  take,  that 
radiology  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  medical  care  of  the  wounded. 
For  that  reason,  the  lessons  learned  in  World  War  II  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  following  recommendations  are  based  upon  the  radiologic  experience  in 
that  war  in  the  Pacific : 

1.  Some  overall  plan  of  operation  must  be  developed  for  the  radiologic 
service.  There  was  no  such  plan  in  any  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas  in  World 
War  II,  and,  as  a  result,  much  time  and  effort  were  wasted,  and  the  service  as 
a  whole  was  less  efficient  than  it  should  have  been. 

2.  The  organization  necessary  could  best  be  based  on  a  system  of  con¬ 
sultants,  with  a  chief  consultant  in  each  theater  of  operations  and  regional 
consultants  serving  under  him.  There  was  no  official  provision  for  consultants 
in  radiology  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas  in  World  War  II.  The  South  Pacific 
never  had  a  consultant.  T!?e  Central  Pacific  had  onl)'^  part-time  consultants. 
The  Southwest  Pacific,  the  most  important  of  all  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  had 
only  an  acting  consultant,  who  served  for  only  a  little  over  a  year. 

3.  The  proposed  consultants,  in  addition  to  being  highly  qualified  and 
Board-certified  radiologists,  should  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of  their  orga¬ 
nizing  ability  and  their  capacity  and  determination  to  implement  whatever 
plans  are  formulated. 

4.  Specialists  in  all  fields  of  medicine  will  always  be  in  short  supply.  All 
of  them,  including  radiologists,  should  therefore  be  used  only  for  professional 
functions.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas  in  World  War  II,  they  were  sometimes, 
usually  of  necessity,  used  for  other  purposes.  Some  of  them  performed  the 
duties  of  supply  officers,  health  officers,  and  even  engineers.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  radiologists  have  no  training  at  all  in  such  matters,  this  is  a  wastage 
of  scarce  professional  personnel  that  should  not  again  be  permitted. 

5.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  use  of  specialized  personnel, 
including  radiologists,  during  periods  that  hospitals  are  staging  or  are  other¬ 
wise  inactive.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  many  hospitals  were  without  quali¬ 
fied  radiologic  personnel,  or  any  radiologic  supervision,  while  not  too  far  away 
radiologists  waited,  without  work,  for  their  hospitals  to  be  constructed  and 
their  equipment  to  be  set  up. 

6.  Tables  of  organization  should  provide  that  radiology  be  a  separate 
service  in  hospitals  in  all  echelons,  with  the  chief  of  the  service  responsible 
directly  to  the  commanding  officer.  The  radiologic  service  cannot  operate 
with  the  highest  efficiency  when  it  is  part  of  a  medical  or  a  surgical  service, 
no  matter  how  understanding  the  chiefs  of  those  services  may  be. 

7.  Training  for  technicians  should  be  continued  and  extended.  They  are 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  successful  operation  of  a  radiologic  service. 

8.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  administration  of  radiation  therapy. 
In  optimum  circumstances,  equipment  should  be  provided  and  used  only  for 
this  purpose,  under  the  supervision  of  consultants.  When  such  equipment  is 
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not  available,  it  is  essential  that  accurate  means  of  calibrating  ordinary  equip¬ 
ment  be  provided.  There  was  little  advance  planning  for  radiation  therapy  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  and,  as  a  result,  there  were  losses  of  manpower  that 
need  not  have  occurred  while  soldiers  who  needed  this  kind  of  treatment  were 
sent  to  the  rear  from  combat  areas. 

9.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  X-ray  section  in  both  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  hospitals  and  their  location.  This  section  has  special  requirements, 
and,  since  it  cannot  operate  without  its  equipment,  it  should  have  a  special 
priority  in  the  construction  of  facilities. 

10.  X-ray  equipment  must  be  developed  that  will  stand  up  better  to  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  especially  tropical  conditions,  than  the  equipment  provided 
in  World  War  II.  In  particular,  stamped  out  darkrooms  and  leadlined  radio- 
graphic  rooms  must  be  developed  and  prefabricated,  so  that  X-ray  sections 
can  be  assembled  and  set  up  without  delay  and  operated  without  risk  to 
personnel. 

11.  There  should  be  a  wiser  selection  of  equipment  and  accessories  for  any 
future  emergency.  Overall,  there  was  no  real  lack  of  radiographic  equipment 
and  supplies  in  the  Pacific.  On  the  other  hand,  both  financial  expenditures 
could  have  been  reduced  and  transportation  difficulties  could  have  been 
decreased  if  more  practical  considerations  had  been  taken  into  account  when 
tables  of  equipment  were  devised.  The  foreign  body  localizer,  for  instance, 
could  profitably  have  been  omitted  entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  spot-filming 
equipment  should  have  been  provided  with  all  fluoroscopes. 

12.  All  equipment  should  be  standardized.  The  varieties  used  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  areas  made  replacement  of  parts  a  continuing  problem  and 
interchange  of  parts  practically  impossible. 

13.  A  maintenance  and  repair  service  should  be  set  up  in  advance  of 
hostilities.  There  were  no  such  arrangements  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas.  The 
service  finally  established  proved  highly  efficient,  but  it  was  always  a  make¬ 
shift  operation,  and  much  time  was  lost  in  the  use  of  equipment  before  it  was 
setup. 

14.  A  better  system  of  ventilation  should  be  planned  for  darkrooms. 
Conditions  in  them  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas  did  not  make  for  efficiency. 

15.  Provision  should  be  made  for  fresh  water  for  processing  films  and 
for  keeping  the  water  cool.  Developing  radiographs  was  difficult  in  all  the 
Pacific  Ocean  areas  because  of  lack  of  these  essential  requirements. 

16.  A  better  system  of  handling  films  in  tropical  climates  should  be 
devised.  There  was  serious  wastage  of  films  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  as  well 
as  transient  shortages,  because  of  film  fog. 

17.  Planning  for  a  radiologic  service  should  include  refresher  courses  for 
staff  and  technical  personnel;  for  staff  conferences;  and  for  contacts  between 
radiologists  in  adjacent  hospitals,  whether  by  formal  organization  or  other¬ 
wise. 
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18.  Standard  textbooks  should  be  provided  for  all  X-ray  departments, 
and  current  journals  should  also  be  provided.  This  recommendation  is  of 
particular  importance  when  the  radiologist  serves  in  an  isolated  hospital  or 
when  the  oflScer  in  charge  of  a  department  has  had  little  or  no  radiologic 
training. 
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Ghina-Burma-India  Theater 

Philip  J.  Hodes,  M.D. 

Section  I.  Military  and  Medicomilitary  Considerations 
BACKGROUND  OF  THEATER 

The  military  area  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  China-Burma-India 
theater  was  tmique  in  a  number  of  respects,  including  its  mission,  the  means 
by  which  its  mission  was  accomplished,  and  the  environment  in  which  its 
operations  were  conducted. 

The  environment,  as  described  in  more  detail  later  in  this  section  (p.  727), 
added  immeasurably  to  the  difficulties  of  combat  and  of  medical  care,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  India-Burma  theater,  in  which  many  tJ.S.  troops  operated. 
Temperatures  up  to  106®  F.  and  over  were  not  unusual.  Humidity  of  90  to 
95  percent  was  almost  routine.  The  monsoon,  a  wind  of  cyclonic  character, 
which  blows  for  5  months  in  the  year,  created  havoc  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground  and  also  brought  phenomenal  amounts  of  rain.  In  the  Assam-Burma 
mountains,  the  annual  rainfall  ranged  between  300  and  350  inches  and  troops 
were  sometimes  not  dry  for  months  on  end.  Roads  which  one  day  carried 
medical  and  other  supplies  on  the  next  day  might  be  30  feet  under  water  or  no 
longer  there  because  they  had  been  washed  off  the  side  of  the  moimtain.  If  a 
road  or  clearing  were  not  constantly  maintained,  the  jungle  would  reclaim  it 
within  a  few  weeks.  Equipment  mildewed,  rotted,  or  rusted,  and  men  were 
worn  out  before  their  time  from  their  battles  with  the  environment. 

In  this  region,  traditional  medical  doctrines  were  pushed  aside  by  actual 
situations.  The  lines  of  medical  evacuation  were  turned  topi^-turvy.  Nor¬ 
mally,  casualties  are  evacuated  from  a  combat  zone  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 
Here,  general  hospitals  frequently  received  casualties  from  battalion  aid  sta¬ 
tions  and  sometimes  evacuated  their  patients  to  evacuation  or  station  hospitals. 
Field  hospitals  sometimes  functioned  as  evacuation  hospitals.  Collecting  and 
clearing  stations  sometimes  set  up  facilities  which  functioned  as  station  hospi¬ 
tals  or  sent  out  mobile  surgical  detachments.  Hospitals  were  sometimes  split 
in  two,  one  side  caring  for  Chinese,  and  the  other  for  United  States  casualties. 
In  addition,  for  long  periods  of  time,  each  side  of  such  a  hospital  might 
operate  at  the  normal  capacity  of  the  whole  hospital  {!). 
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In  view  of  these  and  other  facts,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
the  medicomilitary  activities  of  the  China-Burma-India  theater,  to  review 
briefly  certain  aspects  of  its  development. 

ORIGIN  OF  THEATER 

Direct  U.S.  military  involvement  in  the  vast  area  in  the  Far  East  that 
eventually  became  the  China-Burma-India  theater^  stemmed  from  the  iitsage 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  March  1941.  Wh  V 
primary  objective  of  this  act  was  to  strengthen  the  British  in  their  desperate 
defense  against  overwhelming  German  forces  in  Europe,  a  second,  highly 
important  objective  was  to  strengthen  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Army  in  its 
struggle  to  defend  China  against  further  incursions  by  the  Japanese. 

The  Chinese  Republic  was  faced  with  enormous  problems :  An  aggressive 
enemy  without,  with  designs  on  vast  areas  of  Chinese  territory ;  a  Communist 
enemy  within,  bent  on  seizing  power;  a  society  that  was  still  medieval  in  many 
respects ;  an  economy  in  strained  condition,  ill-adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  warfare;  a  transportation  system  that  was  hopelessly  inadequate;  and, 
finally,  an  army  that,  although  large,  was  of  doubtful  effectiveness. 

Lend-Lease  sought  to  solve  some  of  these  problems  by  supplying  the 
Chinese  Army  with  modem  implements  of  war  on  a  large  scale.  The  solu¬ 
tion,  however,  was  attended  with  major  difficulties,  including  the  reduction 
of  Chinese  requests  for  arms  to  realistic  amoiints,  delivery  of  the  arms,  and 
assurance  of  their  effective  use  once  they  had  been  received. 

U.S.  Military  Mission  to  China 

It  was  to  achieve  the  objectives  just  stated  that  the  United  States,  in  the 
fall  of  1941,  sent  a  military  mission  to  China.  This  mission  was  first  under 
the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  John  Magruder,  USA,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
the  Middle  East  (Iran)  but  who  was  diverted  to  China  while  he  was  en  route. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Maj.  Gen.  (later  Gen.)  Joseph  W.  Stilwell,  USA. 
General  Magruder’s  instructions  from  the  War  Department  were  to  assist  the 
Chinese  Government  in  the  procurement  of  military  materiel ;  to  train  Chinese 
personnel  in  its  use  and  maintenance;  and  to  study  transportation  facilities, 
with  the  idea  of  eventually  establishing  an  adequate  line  of  communications. 

Creation  of  China  Theater 

When  the  Combined  Anglo-American  Chiefs  of  Staff,  shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  began  to  allocate  combined  theaters,  they  did  not  include  China,  in 
the  belief  that  the  Chinese  would  never  consent  to  their  country’s  coming 

1  CnleRR  otherwlRC  indicated,  the  political  and  military  data  in  thia  chapter  are  derived  from 
the  publication  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  Hlatory  entitled  “Stilwell’a  Mlaaion  to 
China  (t).” 
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under  a  foreign  command.  A  separate  China  theater  was  therefore  designated 
in  December  1941,  with  President  (Generalissimo)  Chiang  Kai-shek  as 
Supreme  Commander.  On  5  January  1942,  President  Chiang  agreed  to  this 
arrangement  and  asked  for  the  assignment  of  an  American  officer  as  his  Chief 
of  Staff.  The  War  Department  selected  General  Stilwell  for  this  position 
because  he  had  previously  served  in  China.  On  21  January  1942,  the  Chinese 
Government  agreed  to  General  Stilwell’s  assignment  as  Generalissimo  Chiang’s 
Chief  of  Staff  and  also  agreed  to  his  having  command  over  Chinese  units, 
especially  those  operating  in  Burma. 

Arrival  of  General  Stilwell. — Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Karachi,  India, 
on  24  February  1942,  General  Stilwell  flew  to  Chungking,  China,  where  he 
took  up  his  fourfold  duties : 

1.  As  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Forces  in  China,  Burma,  and 
India. 

2.  As  the  military  representative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  Chungking. 

3.  As  the  dispenser  of  lend-lease  materiel  from  the  United  States  to 
China. 

4.  As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Generalissimo's  Joint  Staff.  In  this  role,  he 
was  assistant  to  a  commander  who  was  responsible  to  no  one  but  himself  and 
whose  concepts  of  China’s  best  interests  did  not  always  agree  with  the  concepts 
of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington. 

The  original  plan  was  that  General  Stilwell  would  go  from  Chungking 
to  Burma,  where  he  would  take  command  of  the  Allied  Forces  there;  put  an 
end  to  existing  bickering  and  rivalries;  and  create  an  effective  airlift  over  the 
Hump  to  China,  to  replace  the  lost  Burma  Road.  His  expectation  of  a  com¬ 
mand  in  Burma  began  to  fade  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  assumed  his  new  post, 
for  he  learned  that  the  British,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  need  not  be 
discussed  here,  viewed  the  prospect  of  his  command  with  only  limited 
enthusiasm. 


Creation  of  Ghina-Bunna-India  Theater 

On  22  June  1942,  the  War  Department  instructed  General  Stilwell,  by 
radio,  to  issue  orders  relieving  all  units  and  personnel  under  his  command 
from  assignment  to  Army  Group,  Washington,  D.C.,  assigning  them  instead 
to  “American  Army  Forces  in  India,  China,  and  Burma.”  Apparently,  both 
the  War  Department  and  General  Stilwell  regarded  this  message  as  sufficient 
authorization  for  the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  theater  of  operations  in  China, 
Burma,  and  India,  and  the  theater  is  generally  assumed  to  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  this  date,  even  though  the  authorization  was  never  made  more 
explicit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  number  of  U.S.  personnel  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  increased  and  the  extent  of  their  responsibilities  grew,  General  Stilwell’s 
staff  had  already  come  to  conceive  of  itself  as  a  theater  headquarters. 
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The  first  U.S.  personnel  to  arrive  in  what  was  later  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater  were  provided  with  the  usual  organic  medical  support,  but  hos¬ 
pitalization,  when  it  was  required,  was  to  be  furnished  locally.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  another  of  the  respects  in  which  this  theater  was  unique. 

The  British  did  their  best  to  provide  adequate  hospital  support  for  U.S. 
troops,  but  in  the  early  hectic  days  of  warfare  in  the  Far  East,  they  were 
hard  pressed  to  meet  their  own  needs  and  were  poorly  equipped  to  meet  those 
of  another  nation.  Supplies  were  scarce  and  hard  to  come  by  because  of  the 
long  and  hazardous  supply  routes  and  the  increased  demands  being  placed  on 
Allied  medical  facilities.  Differences  in  national  and  professional  standards 
also  affected  the  quality  of  hospital  care  provided  U.S.  troops. 

Arrival  of  Station  Hospitals 

The  strength  of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  China  was  originally  small,  but  by 
the  spring  of  1942,  personnel  had  increased  enough  to  require  the  development 
of  U.S.  hospital  facilities  to  serve  the  troops  already  there  and  those  beginning 
to  arrive  in  the  area  in  considerable  numbers. 

In  March  1942,  the  Surgeon,  SOS  (Services  of  Supply),  Col.  John  M. 
Tamraz,  MC,  was  informed  by  the  War  Department  that  the  750-bed  159th 
Station  Hospital  would  shortly  arrive  in  Karachi.  Soon  afterward,  he  was 
informed  that  six  additional  50-bed  station  hospitals  (the  95th,  96th,  97th, 
98th,  99th,  and  100th  Station  Hospitals)  would  also  arrive  in  the  area. 
Ostensibly,  these  hospitals  were  to  be  part  of  the  medical  structure  of  the 
theater,  but  General  Stilwell  was  informed  that  he  might  use  them  in  any  way 
he  saw  fit.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  told  that  these  seven  fixed  hospitals,  plus 
a  small  casual  organization,  were  all  the  medical  support  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  planned  for  the  theater,  since  it  was  desired  “to  limit  the  number  of 
troops  in  Burma  and  China  to  the  number  as  [sic]  can  be  supported  from 
the  areas”  (3) . 

Before  any  U.S.  Army  hospitals  had  arrived  in  the  theater.  Colonel 
Tamraz  took  a  lively  interest,  and  played  an  active  part,  in  the  development  of 
suitable  hospital  facilities  for  troops  in  the  Karachi  area  at  North  Malir 
(map  8).  This  British  installation  was  being  made  available  for  U.S.  use, 
presumably  through  the  process  of  reverse  lend-lease,  but  before  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced  suitable  for  hospital  purposes,  it  required  considerable  renovation 
and  some  new  construction. 

The  159th  Station  Hospital  disembarked  from  the  S.S.  Brazil,  on  16  May 
1942,  and  within  a  week,  it  was  in  operation  in  the  hospital  area  in  Karachi, 
where  the  bulk  of  U.S.  AAF  (Army  Air  Forces)  and  SOS  troops  were  then 
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concentrated.  With  its  arrival,  the  era  of  complete  U.S.  dependence  on  Allied 
facilities  was  ended,  and  U.S.  patients  were  quickly  moved  to  this  hospital 
from  the  British  military  hospital  in  Karachi,  in  which  they  had  previously 
been  cared  for. 


Defeat  in  Burma 

With  the  establishment  of  the  159th  Station  Hospital  at  Karachi,  in  the 
far  west  portion  of  India,  bed  capacity,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  seemed 
adequate  for  the  fledgling  theater.  Almost  immediately,  however,  the  need 
arose  for  a  second  fixed  hospital  in  the  far  northeast  portion  of  the  country. 
During  March  and  April  1942,  General  Stilwell  and  his  small  staff  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  rally  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Chinese  Armies,  which  were  fighting 
in  Burma  alongside  the  British,  against  the  invading  Japanese.  By  the  end 
of  April,  the  defense  of  Burma  collapsed,  and  Allied  troops,  in  General 
Stilwell’s  blunt  language,  took  “a  hell  of  a  beating.” 

The  defeated  Chinese  troops  retreated  to  north  Burma  and  to  China. 
Elements  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  and  most  of  the  Sixty-Sixth,  Chinese  Armies 
escaped  into  China.  The  bulk  of  the  Fifth  Chinese  Army,  including  remnants 
of  the  22d  Division,  as  well  as  the  38th  Division  of  the  Sixty-Sixth  Army, 
retreated  into  north  Burma. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  June  1942,  these  troops  began  to  straggle  into 
Assam  Province,  India,  where  they  were  met  by  U.S.  staff  officers  and  col¬ 
lected,  pending  a  decision  on  their  status  and  future  utilization.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  retain  these  two  Chinese  divisions  in  India ;  train,  reorganize, 
and  reequip  them  there;  and  use  them  for  a  later  counteroffensive  in  Burma. 
Negotiations  for  a  training  camp  were  conducted  with  the  British,  and  in 
July,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  acquisition  of  a  camp  at  Kamgarh, 
Behai  Province,  India  (map  8).  The  camp  had  served  as  a  prisoner-of-war 
;amp,  chiefly  for  Italians,  and  was  in  reasonably  good  condition. 

Hospital  facilities  at  the  Ramgarh  Training  Center. — Accompanying  the 
[Chinese  in  their  retreat  from  Burma  was  the  Seagrave  Hospital  Unit,  a  pre- 
lominantly  civilian  mobile  surgical  unit  led  by  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Gordon 
5.  Seagrave,  MC.  He  had  operated  a  mission  hospital  in  northwest  Burma 
for  the  preceding  20  years,  and  his  organization  later  served  with  the  Fifth 
ind  Sixth  Chinese  Armies  in  the  Burma  Campaign. 

When  the  camp  hospital  at  Ramgarh,  with  other  fixed  facilities,  was 
umed  over  to  U.S.  control,  the  Seagrave  Unit,  supplemented  by  additional 
J.S.  medical  personnel,  began  the  medical  rehabilitation  of  the  Chinese 
roops.  Most  of  them  needed  care  badly.  They  were  obviously  malnourished 
md  debilitated,  and  nearly  all  were  suffering,  in  varying  degrees,  from  tropi- 
al  ulcers,  venereal  diseases,  amebiasis,  malaria,  and  other  tropical  diseases. 

The  census  of  the  hospital  at  Ramgarh  soon  exceeded  the  1,000  mark,  and 
he  need  for  additional  facilities  became  pressing.  The  98th  Static  Hospital, 
rhich  had  arrived  in  the  theater  in  July  1942,  was  dispatched  to  imgarh. 
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which  it  reached  on  20  August  1942.  At  that  time,  the  approximately  1,000 
patients  in  the  camp  hospital  were  being  cared  for  by  5  medical  officers  of  the 
Seagrave  Unit,  33  Burmese  nurses,  and  35  enlisted  men.  The  commander  of 
the  98th  Station  Hospital,  by  virtue  of  seniority,  took  command  of  all  hos¬ 
pital  facilities.  The  census  rose  to  a  peak  of  1,326  in  September  and,  then, 
gradually  declined  as  the  Chinese  troops  were  restored  to  health. 

Impact  of  Ledo  Road  on  Medical  Planning 

Meantime,  another  logistic  development  was  underway  in  the  theater,  the 
planned  construction  of  an  all-weather  road  from  Ledo,  Assam  Province, 
India,  through  Burma,  to  the  Chinese  terminus  of  the  old  Burma  Road.  The 
new  road  would  permit  overland  movements  of  supplies  into  beleaguered 
China,  which  at  this  time  could  be  supplied  only  by  air  over  the  perilous 
Hump  in  the  Himalayas.  A  continuing  supply  of  materiel  of  war  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  China’s  continued  effective  participation  in  the  war  and  was  also  the 
keystone  of  U.S.  efforts  to  aid  this  country. 

The  building  of  the  Ledo  Road  portended  a  greatly  increased  medical 
load  in  the  theater.  Late  in  October  1942,  to  meet  the  new  requirements, 
Colonel  Tamraz  requested  a  1,000-bed  general  hospital,  three  750-bed  evacua¬ 
tion  hospitals,  and  other  supporting  medical  units  to  provide  hospitalization 
for  the  estimated  30,000  troops  who  would  be  involved  in  the  construction  of 
what  was  first  known  as  the  Ledo  Road  and  was  later  renamed  the  Stilwell 
Road  by  Generalissimo  (''hiang  Kai-shek. 

In  November  1942,  when  Colonel  Tamraz  went  to  Assam  to  select  sites 
for  the  new  hospitals  he  had  requested,  he  found  General  Stilwell’s  head¬ 
quarters  and  other  military  installations  already  located  on  some  of  the 
tea  plantations  in  the  area.  The  buildings  used  in  processing  the  tea  plants 
were  electrified  and  were  otherwise  well  adapted  to  hospital  use.  The  polo 
field  of  a  group  of  British  tea  planters  was  later  used  for  this  purpose. 

Further  Hospital  Developments 

The  census  at  the  98th  Station  Hospital  at  Ramgarh  continued  to  fall  as 
greater  need  arose  for  it  elsewhere.  On  1  January  1943,  it  was  moved  to 
Ledo,  where  it  occupied  a  hastily  constructed  group  of  basha-type  huts  (p. 
728)  and  a  few  other  buildings  of  more  pernianeiit  construction.  It  remained 
here  until  April  1943,  when  it  was  dispatched  to  Chakulia,  India. 

The  replacement  for  the  98th  Station  Hospital  was  the  1,000-bed  20th 
General  Hospital,  which  arrived  at  Margherita,  Assam,  India  (map  8),  on  22 
March  1943,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Elias  E.  Cooley,  MC  {^).  The 
“dismal  and  discouraging  beginning”  of  their  work  is  described  in  detail  else¬ 
where  in  this  section  (p.  727).  Presented  with  a  great  challenge,  the  hospital 
personnel  lost  no  time  in  draining  the  area,  repairing  buildings,  clearing 
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away  jungles,  and  cleaning  up  the  surroundings.  The  work  was  accomplished 
with  such  speed  that  patients  could  be  received  on  2  April  1943.  During  its 
period  of  service  in  Margherita,  from  this  date  until  it  was  deactivated  in 
November  1945,  this  general  hospital  ^sometimes  functioned  as  such,  but  at 
various  times,  it  also  functioned  as  a  station  hospital,  an  evacuation  hospital, 
and  even  as  a  field  hospital,  depending  upon  the  tactical  situation.  It  pro¬ 
vided  all  types  of  medical  and  surgical  care,  for  patients  coming  not  only  from 
Burma  but  also  from  China  and  nearly  all  parts  of  India. 

Shortly  after  the  20th  General  Hospital  arrived,  the  48th  and  73d 
Evacuation  Hospitals  arrived  and  were  assigned  to  Ledo.  They  were  later 
joined  in  this  location  by  the  14tli  Evacuation  Hospital.  IVlien  the  151st 
Medical  Battalion  (Motorized)  arrived,  it  was  distributed  along  the  trace  of 
the  new  I^iedo  Road  and  along  the  trails  into  Burma,  to  provide  evacuation 
facilities  and  trail  hospitals  for  isolated  working  parties. 

Located  at  AAF  and  ATC  (Army  Transport  Command)  bases  in  central 
India  were  the  100th  Station  Hospital,  assigned  to  New  Delhi;  the  97th 
Station  Hospital,  assigned  to  Agra;  and  the  99th  Station  Hospital,  assigned 
to  Gaya.  The  112th  Station  Hospital,  which  arrived  in  Karachi  late  in  March 
1943,  was  dispatched  to  Calcutta,  where,  on  12  August  1944,  it  became  the 
263d  General  Hospital. 

Section  II.  Administrative  Considerations  * 
RADIOLOGIC  WORKLOAD 

Radiologists  came  into  the  China-Burma-India  theater,  with  all  of  the 
hospitals  listed  and  provided,  often  under  great  difficulties,  the  services 
expected  of  a  department  of  radiology  in  a  civilian  hospital.  Complete 
figures  for  the  radiologic  workload  in  this  theater  are  not  available,  but  some 
idea  of  its  size  and  importance  can  be  gained  from  the  following  statistics 
from  an  evacuation  and  three  general  hospitals: 

During  1944,  while  the  73d  Evacuation  Hospital  was  functioning  as  a 
semipermanent  installation  at  Ledo,  India  (map  8),  and  then  at  Shingbwi- 
yang,  Burma,  its  Radiology  Department  examined  6,260  patients,  of  whom 
6,191  were  military ;  of  this  number,  3,267  were  Chinese  (5) . 

Between  2  April  1943,  when  it  became  operational,  and  the  end  of  that 
year,  the  Radiology  Department  of  the  20th  General  Hospital  made  16,535 
examinations  on  7,516  patients  (4).  The  examinations  included  640  studies  of 
the  gastrointestinal  tract,  215  urographic  studies,  4,070  chest  examinations, 
and  714  examinations  of  the  head.  In  1944,  the  department  made  about  35,000 
examinations  on  about  17,000  patients.  In  his  annual  report  for  1944,  Col. 
(later  Brig.  Gen.)  I.  S.  Ravdin,  MC,  the  commanding  officer,  remarked  that, 

*  Appreciation  la  ezpreaaecl  to  Dr.  (formerly  Major,  MC)  George  P.  Keefer  for  hla  asalatance 
:o  Dr.  Hodea  In  the  preparation  of  the  remainder  of  thla  chapter. 
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in  spite  of  the  handicaps  under  which  it  operated,  the  Department  of  Radiol¬ 
ogy  had  done  as  much  work  during  the  year  as  was  done  annually  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  had  done  it  with  about  a  quarter 
of  the  personnel. 

During  1945,  the  142d  General  Hospital  made  20,438  radiologic  examina¬ 
tions  on  18,861  patients,  of  whom  90.4  percent  were  U.S.  Army  personnel 
(6).  Of  the  remainder,  3.3  percent  were  U.S.  Navy  personnel  and  6.3  per¬ 
cent,  civilians.  The  total  figures  included  7,775  chest  examinations,  4,567 
examinations  of  the  extremities,  and  1,515  examinations  of  the  entire  spine. 

Between  1  January  and  15  June  1945,  about  80  percent  of  the  daily 
caseload  of  the  69th  General  Hospital  passed  through  the  Department  of 
Radiology,  probably  because,  as  the  bed  census  fell,  increasing  numbers  of 
outpatients  were  seen  (7). 

LIAISON  WITH  ALLIES 

Professional  relations  with  the  British,  which  were  always  cordial  and 
of  the  highest  order,  were  established  early,  when  U.S.  Army  medical  per¬ 
sonnel  operated  a  small  station  hospital  in  Bombay,  which  served  more  as  a 
convalescent  hospital  than  as  a  station  hospital.  For  this  reason,  all  diagno¬ 
sis  and  therapy  needed  by  U.S.  troops  were  conducted  at  the  British  Army 
hospital  in  this  city.  The  arrangement  was  a  harbinger  of  the  professional 
relations  that  existed  throughout  the  war.  No  matter  where  United  States 
and  British  installations  were  located,  patients  who  needed  care,  particularly 
those  too  ill  to  be  moved  at  once,  were  cared  for  at  the  nearest  hospital  unit, 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  United  States  or  British  personnel  and 
regardless  of  whether  the  hospital  was  a  U.S.  Army  or  a  British  Army  in¬ 
stallation.  The  medical  care  of  casualties  was  always  the  first  consideration. 
Formalities  of  transfer  were  cared  for  later. 

Their  relations  with  local  British  and  Indian  civilians  were,  of  course, 
of  great  importance  to  all  U.S.  military  personnel  in  the  theater,  including 
radiologists.  The  British  had  their  own  hospitals,  but  their  medical  support 
was  sometimes  limited,  and  they  did  not  have  the  specialized  personnel  at¬ 
tached  to  U.S.  Army  hospitals.  For  reasons  that  were  never  clear  to  them, 
U.S.  medical  officers  were  discouraged  from  rendering  medical  help  to  civil¬ 
ians,  if  not  actually  forbidden  to  do  so.  Some  fundamental  military  reason 
for  the  restriction  probably  existed,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  not 
explained.  For  many  medical  officers,  the  transition  from  civilian  to  military 
practice  had  been  too  recent  for  them  to  accept  without  question  a  regulation 
in  such  conflict  with  the  humanitarian  principles  under  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  conducted  themselves  professionally. 

Another  reason  medical  officers  objected  to  this  restriction  was  that,  in 
their  eyes,  local  citizens  were  supplying  U.S.  medical  personnel  not  only  with 
items  that  they  needed  medically  but  also  with  many  of  the  graces  and 
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amenities  of  life  that  were  entirely  lacking  in  their  military  environment. 
For  this  reason,  and  in  line  with  the  principles  of  civilian  medical  practice, 
the  rule  that  medical  care  should  not  be  furnished  to  local  civilians  was  some¬ 
times  violated.  The  staff  of  the  20th  General  Hospital — and  no  doubt  the 
staffs  of  other  hospitals  in  other  ways — was  once  dramatically  repaid  for  its 
lapses  from  military  regulations.  A  U.S.  officer  developed  a  rapidly  growing 
testicular  tumor  which  could  not  be  treated  at  this  hospital  but  for  which 
the  necessary  treatment  could  be  secured  at  the  Tata  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Bombay.  Except  for  the  rapport  existing  between  the  professional  staff  of 
the  20th  General  Hospital  and  their  local  British  friends,  who  effected  his 
transfer,  this  officer  might  well  have  lost  his  life. 

TRAINING  OF  CHINESE  PERSONNEL 

Once  Gen.  Sun  Li- Jen,  Commanding  General,  First  Chinese  Army,  who 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  came  to  realize  that  it  was 
decidedly  to  his  advantage  to  utilize  U.S.  radiologic  and  other  personnel  in 
the  theater  for  training  purposes,  he  proved  most  cooperative  in  this  regard. 
Eighteen  Chinese  soldiers  were  assigned  to  the  20th  General  Hospital,  nine 
to  be  trained  as  laboratory  technicians  and  nine  as  X-ray  technicians.  Their 
commanding  officer,  whose  rank  was  equivalent  to  that  of  major  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  had  majored  in  physics  and  was  able  to  take  over  part  of  the  actual 
training,  which  was  conducted  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
hospital  technical  and  professional  staffs. 

General  Sun’s  wise  selection  of  these  particular  soldiers  (fig.  236)  made 
their  training  a  simple  matter.  Since  all  of  them  spoke  and  understood 
English  well,  there  were  no  language  difficulties.  Within  2  months,  they  were 
able  to  do  almost  anything  required  of  them  in  the  various  capacities  in  which 
they  served — as  X-ray  technicians,  interpreters,  messengers,  and  litter  bearers, 
among  other  assignments.  The  men  were  an  integral  part  of  the  hospital, 
and  their  skill  and  diligence  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
training  they  received  undoubtedly  was  of  great  benefit  to  them  when  they 
returned  to  their  homes  after  the  war. 

Their  training  also  proved  valuable  to  the  20th  General  Hospital:  As 
the  Japanese  were  driven  back  from  Assam  and  Burma,  the  hospital  was 
expanded  to  approximately  3,500  beds,  to  accommodate  Chinese,  as  well  as 
United  States,  casualties  and  a  few  British  casualties.  In  the  ensuing,  greatly 
increased  activities,  the  Chinese  X-ray  technicians  handled  all  Chinese  pa¬ 
tients,  expedited  their  care,  and  eliminated  most  of  the  time  that  would  have 
been  spent  and  the  difficulties  that  would  have  occurred  otherwise  in  com¬ 
munication  between  patients  and  technicians  and  officers  who  spoke  differ¬ 
ent  languages. 


I-'KifUK  — Chinese  X-niy  t<H‘hni<-iaiis,  traiiu'd  at  Coiu'ral  Hospital, 

with  I.t.  Col.  1‘.  .1.  Ilodos,  Me.  Chief  of  tlio  Kadiolo.^.v  Iicp.irlttioitt.  From 
loft  to  ritilit.  Sorji(“aiil  I.oo.  Mtijor  Chian;;,  Lioutonant  Colonel  I  lodes.  Ser- 
iteaiit  Clin.  .Ma.jor  Chit'll,  and  .'^t'ffceant  Ft'ii;;. 

PROFKSSIONAl.  RELATIONS 

AVheiu'ver  U.8.  medical  ollieers  were  in  Hombay.  they  were  invited  to 
lecture  and  hold  eonferenees  at  Hritisli  liospitals.  'I'ltey  were  sometime.s 
asketl  to  exttniine  British  patients.  Lt.  ('ol.  Philip  d.  Ilodes,  M(',  while  act¬ 
ing  as  consultant  in  radiology  for  the  (’hina-Bnnnii-lndi:t  tlieater.  was  sev¬ 
eral  times  asked  to  e.xamine  high-ranking  (’hinese  and  Indiiin  ollieers  and, 
on  two  occasions,  high-ranking  British  ollieers. 

On  one  of  his  trips  to  Bombay,  ('olonel  Ilodes  met  (’apt.  (later  Lt.  Col.) 
David  I.  Malen,  Kt'.V.MC,  who  was  acting  as  radiologist  in  a  large  British 
Army  hospital  and  was  rendering  tledicatcd  service.  As  a  result  of  tlie 
friendship  that  sj)rang  up,  (^aptain  Malen  moved  to  the  I'nited  States  after 
the  war;  became  a  U.S.  citizen;  specialized  in  radiology;  was  eventually 
certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Kadiology;  and  is  now  practicing  in 
liouisiana. 

British,  Indian,  and  visiting  I’nited  Stati's  medical  ollieers  regularly 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  .\ssam  Radiological  Society,  which  was  founded 
at  the  '2(lth  (Jenenil  Hospital  by  Cohmei  Ilodes  ttnd  whose  meetings  were 
participated  in  by  radiologists  from  all  the  surrounding  hospitals  (fig.  2117). 
The  meetings  were  held  weekly,  and  the  programs  included  information  on 
new  developments  in  the  specialty  as  soon  as  word  of  them  retu'hed  tlie 
theater. 

British  and  Imlian  medical  officers  were  also  warndy  welcomed  to  the 
medical,  surgical,  and  radiologic  staff  conferences  at  the  20th  Ceneral  IIos- 
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FKii  KK  237. — Meiubeij!  of  Assam  I{a(Iiologi*“al  Society.  January  1945.  From 
left  to  rifflit.  standing.  Maj.  George  I*.  Ket*fer.  MG.  20tli  General  Hospital: 
Ma.i.  David  A.  Burlinganie.  Mt;.  172d  General  Ilo.spitjil;  Ma.i.  Edwin  L.  Rypins. 
MG.  rtttli  General  Hospital;  Gol.  Furuian  11.  Tynev.  MG.  and  Lt.  Gol.  I’hilip  J. 
Ilodes.  MG.  2(ttl»  Geneiail  Ho.spital ;  seated.  Gapt.  Lambert  F.  Mamniosi'r.  MG. 
Ittli  Evacuation  Hospital;  Lt.  Col.  Wel)ster  II.  Brown.  MG.  18tb  G(>n(>ral  Hos¬ 
pital:  and  Gol.  Edward  M.  DeYoung.  MG.  Goinmanding  Officer.  (>9th  General 
Hospital. 


pital.  Tliey  frequettlly  expressed  (heir  uppreeiatiou  of  the  instruction  af¬ 
forded  liy  atleiidaiice  at  tlieni.  I'he  Department  of  Ua<liolo"v.  liecause  of  its 
intimate  involvement  with  all  medical  practi<-e.  had  an  ijuportant  role  in  the 
medical  and  .sur<ji  ■  d  conferences  as  well  as  in  its  own  specialized  conferences. 

Section  III.  Personnel 
CONSULTANT  IN  KADIOI.OGY 

Althoiifrh  the  need  for  medical  con.siiltanfs  in  the  China-Burma-India 
theater  had  become  .apparent  long  before,  none  were  appointed  uittil  early  in 
lOdo,  and  no  full-time  consultant  in  radiology  was  ever  appointed. 

The  need  for  radiologic  consultant  service  in  the  theater  was  met  by  the 
expedient  of  appointing  Colonel  Ilodes,  as  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
soon  after  the  ‘20th  Cenei-al  Ilosjiital,  in  which  he  headed  the  Radiology 
Department,  began  to  function  in  the  theater  in  Ajiril  194?>.  He  performed 
these  dual  functions  from  this  time  until  the  war  ended. 
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An  immediate  tour  of  all  fixed  hospitals  in  the  theater,  supplemented  by 
later  tours  for  special  purposes,  revealed  that,  in  general,  all  radiologic 
departments  were  performing  efficiently,  were  meeting  the  demands  made 
upon  the  specialty,  and  were  improvising  equipment  and  techniques  as  the 
need  developed.  During  the  course  of  the  war,  however,  a  number  of  diffi¬ 
culties  arose  that  might  have  been  avoided  if  a  full-time  consultant  in  radiol¬ 
ogy  had  been  able  to  anticipate  them  or  to  correct  them  immediately. 

One  problem  was  the  transfer  of  trained  men  from  one  installation  to 
another  by  personnel  officers  who,  many  times,  simply  did  not  understand 
radiologic  requirements  and  who  were  not  able  to  evaluate  radiologic  qualifi¬ 
cations.  In  the  European  theater,  where  a  radiologic  consultant  served  dur¬ 
ing  the  planning  for  the  invasion  of  the  Continent  as  well  as  during  the 
active  fighting  (p.  325),  these  difficulties  were  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  appointment  of  a  full-time  consultant  in  radiology  would  also  have 
gone  far  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  that  arose  out 
of  lack  of  communication  between  radiologists  in  the  theater  and  the  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Radiology,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  whose  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  would  frequently  have  been  useful.  It  was  not  until  the  war  was  over 
that  Colonel  Modes  learned  that  Col.  Byrl  R.  Kirklin,  MC,  had  served  in 
this  capacity  in  this  Office.  Colonel  Modes  corresponded  at  intervals  with 
Col.  Alfred  A.  de  Lorimier,  MC,  but  the  correspondence  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  partly  because  of  the  long  delays  in  replies  to  his  letters  and 
partly  because  Colonel  de  Lorimier  was  fully  occupied  with  the  training 
courses  he  was  directing  in  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Communication  was  also  difficult  between  radiologists  in  the  theater  be¬ 
cause  of  the  disposition  of  troops  and  supporting  hospitals.  They  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  enormous  areas,  and  in  a  few  instances,  there  were  a  thousand 
miles  and  more  between  small  groups.  Ground  lines  of  communication  were 
extremely  primitive,  if  they  existed  at  all,  and  the  ready  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  technical  and  other  points,  possible  in  other  theaters  by  virtue  of 
a  functioning  consultant  system,  was  never  developed  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater. 

Replacements  for  specialized  personnel,  when  they  became  ill  or  other¬ 
wise  incapable  of  duty,  were  a  problem  in  any  theater,  where  all  specialists 
were  in  short  supply.  Nonetheless,  had  there  been  a  full-time  consultant  in 
radiology  for  the  China-Burma-India  theater,  with  knowledge  of  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  radiologic  personnel  and  the  workload  each  was  carrying,  he 
could  have  made  proper  recommendations  to  personnel  officers  and  accom¬ 
plished  more  intelligent  replacements. 

One  final  illustration  might  be  mentioned  of  difficulties  that  arose  from 
poor  intratheater  communications.  Gastrointestinal  disease  was  relatively 
frequent  in  this  theater,  and  peptic  ulcer,  confirmed  by  radiologic  evidence, 
was  often  a  reason  for  evacuating  soldiers  to  fixed  hospitals  in  the  rear  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  returned  to  the  Zone  of  Interior.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  patients  with  active  duodenal  ulcers  were  sent  from  the 
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forward  area  to  a  station  hospital  in  Karachi  with  this  recommendation.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  when  they  were  removed  from  the  forward  zone 
with  its  pressure  and  tension,  the  ulcers  became  quiescent  and  healing  began. 
Thereupon,  the  men  were  returned  to  the  forward  area  as  fit  for  duty,  appar¬ 
ently  without  any  evaluation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  ulcers 
had  developed  and  the  original  diagnoses  and  recommendations  had  been 
made.  Once  the  men  were  returned  to  the  atmosphere  of  tension  in  the  for¬ 
ward  zone,  again  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  cycle  recurred  and  the 
ulcers  again  became  active  and  also  became  increasingly  resistant  to  curative 
measures. 

Better  communication  between  forward  and  rear  installations  in  the 
theater  might  have  avoided  such  a  situation.  The  difficulty  was  not  straight¬ 
ened  out  until  Colonel  Modes  had  made  a  special  trip  to  Karachi  and  had 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  medical  officer  (a  pediatrician)  and  persuaded 
him  that  the  interests  of  the  patients  in  question  would  be  best  served  by 
placing  more  confidence  in  diagnoses  made  in  forward  hospitals.  In  defense 
of  the  pediatrician,  who  lacked  experience  in  the  natural  history  of  duodenal 
ulcers,  two  points  might  be  made ;  He  was  undoubtedly  pressed  hard  by  the 
scarcity  of  replacements  for  soldiers  evacuated  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  and, 
at  this  time,  the  policy  had  not  yet  been  developed  of  sending  their  radio¬ 
graphs  along  with  patients  who  were  evacuated. 

OFFICER  PERSONNEL 

The  original  tables  of  organization  for  general  hospitals  called  for  three 
radiologists.  By  the  time  most  of  these  hospitals  assigned  to  the  China- 
Burma- India  theater  had  arrived  there,  the  allowances  had  been  adjusted 
downward  and  only  two  radiologists  were  provided  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  chief  radiologist  often  found  himself  with  no  assistants  at  all.  More¬ 
over,  many  hospitals  came  into  the  theater  with  radiologic  personnel  who 
were  radiologists  in  name  only;  they  had  had  no  prewar  radiologic  experi¬ 
ence  and  had  been  trained  for  their  duties  in  the  short  courses  given  in  the 
Zone  of  Interior  (p.  30). 

When  only  a  single  radiologist  was  assigned  to  a  1,000-  or  1,500-bed  hos¬ 
pital  which  was  receiving  combat  casualties,  or  even  when  two  were  assigned, 
working  days  of  12  and  14  hours  were  commonplace. 

Early  in  the  war,  when  there  were  not  enough  qualified  radiologists  in 
the  theater  to  staff  all  medical  installations  adequately  or  even  at  all,  a  sys¬ 
tem  was  developed  whereby  films  were  sent  for  interpretation  from  installa¬ 
tions  without  radiologists,  such  as  aid  stations  on  the  Ledo  Road,  to  installa¬ 
tions  with  competent  radiologic  personnel.  Before  the  war  ended,  in  August 
1945,  there  were  a  large  number  of  excellently  staffed  general  hospitals  in 
the  theater  and  this  expedient  became  less  necessary. 

The  inflexibility-  of  tables  of  organization  often  worked  a  hardship  on 
competent  officer  personnel  in  the  China-Burma-India  theater  as  in  other 
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theaters:  The  tables  did  not  make  sufficient  allowances  for  advancement  in 
rank  commensurate  with  individual  ability  and  achievement. 

X-RAY  TECHNICIANS 
Training 

The  experience  of  the  20th  General  Hospital  in  respect  to  its  complement 
of  X-ray  technicians  was,  unfortunately,  not  unique:  When  the  hospital  was 
activated  in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  only  two  trained  technicians  were  attached 
to  it.  During  the  6-month  period  it  was  in  training  at  Camp  Claiborne,  La., 
repeated  requests  for  additional  technicians  went  unfulfilled,  partly  because 
of  Army  redtape  and  partly  because  of  the  not  unnatural  reluctance  of  other 
hospitals  to  release  any  of  their  trained  technicians  to  the  20th  General 
Hospital. 

Shortly  before  the  hospital  went  overseas — and,  unfortunately,  after  most 
of  the  opportunities  for  basic  training  had  been  lost — three  more  trained 
technicians  were  assigned;  one  of  them  had  had  civilian  training  in  X-ray, 
and  the  other  two  had  had  the  Army  short  course.  Two  more  technicians 
designated  for  the  Department  of  Radiology  were  assigned  to  the  hospital 
enlisted  men’s  detachment,  in  which  the  emphasis  was  on  general  military 
training  rather  than  on  the  development  of  technical  skills.  Colonel  Hodes 
fully  appreciated  the  need  for  training  in  military  discipline  and  for  mili¬ 
tary  orientation,  but  it  would  have  been  highly  desirable  if  all  seven  of  his 
technicians  could  have  had  some  training  and  some  radiologic  orientation 
before  the  hospital  was  sent  overseas.  It  would  have  made  a  great  difference 
if,  during  their  training,  he  could  have  worked  closely  with  them,  followed 
their  progress,  evaluated  the  quality  of  their  work,  and  built  up  team  spirit. 

During  the  voyage  to  the  Far  East,  Colonel  Hodes  conducted  classroom 
instruction  and  dry-run  training  sessions  for  the  hospital  X-ray  technicians. 
Sint-e  there  was  no  X-ray  equipment  available  on  board,  even  in  the  sickbay, 
he  taught  them  their  duties  by  rote  or  by  numbers.  He  also  instructed  them 
in  the  liaison  that  should  exist  between  technicians  and  patients  and  in  the 
relation  of  technicians  to  the  medical  officers  who  would  be  dependent  upon 
them  for  service  to  their  patients. 

Obviously,  what  could  be  taught  on  shipboard,  with  no  equipment  and 
with  the  Army  manual  the  only  textbook,  was  extremely  limited.  It  was, 
of  course,  almost  unintelligible  to  men  who  had  never  seen  an  X-ray  tube. 
Much  of  the  professional  training  necessary  had  to  wait  until  the  hospital 
wa  set  up  in  India,  and  training  there  could  not  begin  until  hospital  person¬ 
nel  had  cleaned  out  an  area  in  the  jungle  in  which  to  set  up  their  facilities 
and  equipment.  Once  this  task  was  accomplished,  the  chief  technician,  who 
had  had  some  experience  with  the  Picker  field  unit,  began  to  teach  the  other 
technicians  how  to  handle  it  and  how  to  operate  the  Army  electric  generator. 
During  this  period,  it  was  found  good  practice  to  create  problems  and  then 
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have  the  technicians  describe  how  they  would  liandle  them.  The  exercise  was 
ended  with  a  general  discussion  of  all  the  solutions  possible. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  task  of  the  chief  of  the  Radiology  Depart¬ 
ment  on  shipboard  was  his  endeavor  to  impress  upon  these  embryo  techni¬ 
cians,  inexperienced  in  their  radiologic  duties  and  also  new  to  the  Army,  the 
importance  of  their  working  as  a  team.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  interdei)endence  of  the  various  departments  of  the  hospital  upon  each 
other.  Emphasis  was  also  placed  upon  the  reliance  of  radiologists  upon 
films,  and  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  technicians  for  producing  them. 
They  were  told  very  plainly  that  the  life  of  some  unfortunate  casualty  might 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  radiograph  which  the  technician  produced, 
a  concept  which  should  furnish  a  yardstick  for  all  technical  work. 

Evaluation  of  Technical  Work 

Radiologists  in  the  theater  were  not  in  agreement  as  to  whether  civilian- 
or  Army-trained  technicians  furnished  the  more  valuable  assistance  in  their 
departments.  The  radiologists  of  both  the  18th  and  the  20th  General  Hos¬ 
pitals  were  inclined  to  believe  that  civilian-trained  technicians  did  better 
work.  The  18th  General  Hospital  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  two  experi¬ 
enced  civilian  technicians  when  it  was  completing  its  complement  of  enlisted 
personnel  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The  20th  General  Hospital  considered  much 
of  the  efficiency  of  its  Department  of  Radiology  to  be  due  to  its  two  civilian- 
trained  technicians.  One  had  been  a  darkroom  technician  for  many  years. 
The  other,  who  served  as  chief  technician,  had  served  in  that  capacity  in  a 
New  York  City  hospital  for  more  than  10  years. 

In  contrast,  the  radiologist  of  one  of  the  general  hospitals  in  the  theater 
commented  in  his  1944  report  that  the  technical  quality  of  his  films  was  only 
average  because  they  were  made  by  Army-trained  technicians  of  limited 
experience.  In  the  1945  report  for  this  hospital,  however,  the  same  radiolo¬ 
gist  stated  that  the  11  enlisted  men  in  the  department  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  all  well  trained,  since  most  of  them,  before  this  assignment,  had  taken 
the  Army  course  in  X-ray  technique  and  had  served  at  various  installations 
in  the  Zone  of  Interior, 

Whatever  the  degree  of  training  of  their  X-ray  technicians,  all  depart¬ 
ments  found  the  most  practical  plan  was  to  put  the  man  with  the  most  expe¬ 
rience  in  charge  of  the  further  training  of  the  men  of  lesser  experience. 
With  proper  supervision  and  direction  by  the  chief  of  radiology,  this  plan 
usually  worked  very  well. 


MORALE 

Morale  was  an  extremely  important  consideration  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater,  more  so  than  in  either  the  Europ>ean  or  the  Mediterranean 
theater  because  of  the  unfavorable  environment  and  climate. 
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On  his  first  tour  of  fixed  hospitals  in  the  theater,  as  in  ail  later  tours, 
Colonel  Hodes  found  that  the  major  rndiolo);i(’  prohlein  was  not  one  of  sup¬ 
plies  or  of  technique  hut  one  of  morale.  The  work  was  performed  under 
difficult  environmental  circumstances,  without  many  of  the  refinements  of 
equipment  available  in  civilian  practice  and  .sometimes  without  some  of  the 
equipment  previously  considered  essential.  Some  of  the  (*(ticers  and  a  jrreat 
many  of  the  technicians  had  had  no  previous  interest  in  nidiolopy,  and  many 
of  them  had  little  or  no  training  in  it.  Frictions  inevitably  arose  when  hastily 
trained  men  were  transferred  into  units  completely  alien  to  them.  There  was 
no  denyinfr  that  such  experiences  were  traumatic.  It  required  months  of  as.so- 
ciation  before  these  men  <leveloped  the  pride  in  their  units  felt  by  |)ersonnel 
who  had  trained  with  them  from  the  lieprinnin;;. 

Difficult  thoufrh  it  mi^ht  lie,  it  was  .still  pos.sihle  to  build  u))  and  maintain 
morale  tinder  these  adverse  circumstances.  Success  iH^/uran  with  the  realization 
by  the  chief  of  each  radiology  department  that  the  msponsihility  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  operation  of  the  department  was  his  and  his  alone.  A  department  chief 
who  realized  his  res|Minsihility.  and  who  made  it  clear  t«)  his  staff  that  he  did, 
inspired  confidence.  He  increased  their  confidence  by  using  his  |>ersonnel  in 
the  positions  in  which  they  could  serve  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  He  main¬ 
tained  a  high  level  of  radiologic  productivity,  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a  superior  jierforinance  iti  terms  of  radio¬ 
graphs.  His  insistence  on  work  of  the  highest  «|nality  engemlered  pride  of 
performance  in  his  staff,  and  their  output  and  the  tptality  of  their  work  were 
correspondingly  increa.sed. 

The  r«>verse,  of  course,  was  also  true.  Tf  the  radiologist  heading  a  depart¬ 
ment  demonstrated  a  luck  of  interest  in  his  work  and  matle  evident  the  sen.se 
of  frustration  that  he  sometimes  inevitably  felt,  his  tiwn  work  and  the  work  of 
his  technicians  alike  suffered. 

Colonel  Hinles  re|H*atedly  noticed  in  his  tours  that  the  physical  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  department  of  ratliology  reflected  the  kind  of  discipline  e.xercised  by 
its  chief,  while  film  ipiality  and  artistry  were  evidence  of  the  interest  taken 
in  their  work  by  radiologic  officers  ami  technicians,  as  w’ell  ns  evidence  of  their 
respect  for  each  other. 


The  Problem  of  Grade 

Wliile  it  was  possible,  by  the  means  just  tiescrilietl,  to  develop  the  team 
concept  in  X-ray  technicians  and  raise  their  morale  by  instilling  in  them  pride 
in  their  work  and  in  their  oigani/.ation,  one  adverse  influence  on  morale 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  war,  the  question  of  promotion  in  grade.  The 
necessity  of  adherence  to  tables  of  organization  harassed  most  of  the  chiefs  of 
radiology  in  the  theater  and  was  a  particular  problem  to  those  who  were  chiefs 
of  these  departments  in  affiliated  hospitals.  The  affiliated  hospitals- that  had 
been  organized  l>efore  7  Tk*cemlH*r  1941,  in  preparation  for  the  war  that 
seemed  imminent,  were  instructed,  after  this  <late,  to  till  the  ro-ster  of  enlisted 
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personnel  permitted  by  the  tables  of  organization.  The  limitations  of  these 
tables  created  unfortunate  situations.  Technicians  with  greater  skill  and 
experience  were  frozen  in  a  lower  rank  than  others  who  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  X-ray  technology  but  who  rated  a  higlier  grade  because  their  period  of 
Army  service  had  been  longer.  Technicians  who  had  been  X-ray  technicians 
in  civilian  life  could  not  be  rewarded  with  the  higher  rating  their  competence 
deserved,  a  situation  that  was  particularly  unfortunate  because  dental  tech¬ 
nicians,  who  could  be  trained  in  a  few  weeks,  received  a  higher  rating  than 
X-ray  technicians  with  longer  experience  in  civilian  radiologic  technology. 
Often,  privates  who  knew  more  about  X-ray  technique  than  the  sergeants  who 
supervised  them  remained  privates;  the  tables  of  organization  established  the 
ratio  of  privates  to  sergeants,  and  it  was  therefore  not  possible  to  reward  a 
private  for  good  work  and  initiative  by  recommending  his  promotion. 

This  difficulty,  of  course,  was  not  confined  to  radiologic  technicians.  It 
was  a  problem  in  all  specialties,  and  one  that  was  never  completely  solved. 


Section  IV.  Facilities 

CLIMATIC  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  FACTORS 

Because  climate  and  environment  exerted  stich  influence  in  housing,  equip¬ 
ment,  general  maintenance,  and  technical  performance  of  all  hospitals  in  the 
China-Burma-lndia  theater,  the  description  by  its  historian  of  the  arrival  of 
the  20th  General  Hospital  at  Margherita,  As.sam,  in  late  March  1943,  assumes 
peculiar  significance  (^).  Rewrote: 

The  first  view  of  the  hospital  was  something  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  splashed 
out  of  the  trucks  into  nearly  six  Inches  of  soft  sllpi»er.v  iiiiul.  It  was  a  raw  day,  with 
leaden  clouds  and  a  driving  rain.  The  hospital  •  •  •  consisted  of  a  large  polo  field  on 
which  there  were  no  buildings  because  it  [would]  he  covered  with  water  during  the  mon¬ 
soon.  Around  this  field  on  higher  ground  to  the  north  were  a  group  of  bamboo  bashas 
where  American  patients  and  our  nurses  were  [subsequently!  quartered.  On  the  south 
was  another  group  of  bashas  where  the  officers  ♦  ♦  •  were  billeteil  *  *  ♦.  The  bashas 
were  20  by  80  feet  with  a  20-foot  extension  for  latrines.  Some  of  the  floors  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  bamboo  matting,  and  others  were  dirt.  The  roofs  were  of  palm  leaves,  and 
they  leakefl  badly.  There  were  no  paths  and  what  roa<ls  were  present  were  deep  with 
mud.  There  were  no  lights  available  and  very  few  outlets  for  water. 

This,  then,  was  the  setting  in  which  the  20th  General  Haspital  was  to 
jstablish  its  X-Ray  Department,  a  section  of  the  hospital  which  required  a 
Srm  foundation  for  the  heavy,  delicate  apparatus  with  which  its  work  was 
ione  and  which  also  required  protection  from  water,  absence  of  humidity,  and 
;otal  lightproof  construction. 

On  its  arrival  in  Bombay,  the  20th  General  Hospital  was  informed  that 
ts  destination  was  to  be  Margherita,  but  it  was  inadequately  prepared  for 
vhat  it  was  to  encounter.  Inquiries  were  made  of  the  proper  authorities  as  to 
vhether  materials  to  prepare  for  the  monsoon  would  be  needed,  and  assurances 
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were  given  that  everytliing  necessary  would  be  available  on  location;  nothing, 
therefore,  was  issued. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  was  available  on  location.  The  monsoon 
season  had  already  begun.  The  site  of  the  hospital  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
jungle.  There  was  very  little  protection  from  the  elements.  Fortunately, 
only  holding  operations  were  going  on  at  the  time,  and  hospital  personnel 
could  devote  almost  total  attention  to  clearing  out  the  jungle  and  providing 
shelter  for  themselves  and  their  equipment. 

BASHAS 

The  bashas  described  by  the  historian  of  the  20th  General  Hospital  were 
characteristic  of  the  housing  provided  for  the  units  which  arrived  earliest  in 
the  theater,  and  this  type  of  housing  was  also  used  for  some  of  the  units  which 
arrived  later  (fig.  238).  Some  hospitals  which  arrived  early  were  even 
less  fortunate.  The  14th  Evacuation  Hospital,  for  instance,  which  set  up  at 
Ledo  in  1943,  reported  that  its  first  X-ray  facilities  were  located  “on  the  north 
side  of  the  road,  under  tarpaulins”  (8) . 

A  basha  is  best  described  as  a  bamboo  structure,  roofed  with  thatch  held 
ih  place  by  crosshatched  bamboo  poles,  and  with  a  life  expectancy,  due  to 
termites,  of  not  more  than  18  months  (P). 

LATER  HOUSING 

In  most,  though  not  all,  instances,  bamboo  bashas  were  replaced  by  bashas 
of  the  so-called  pukka  (or  more  substantial)  construction.  While  the  73d 
Evacuation  Hospital  was  in  Ledo,  its  X-Ray  Department  was  housed  in  a 
semipermanent  building,  but  when  the  hospital  was  moved  to  Shingbwiyang, 
Burma,  it  was  again  housed  in  bamboo  bashas,  though  the  facilities  were 
better  than  in  most  of  the  makeshift  buildings  used. 

By  1944,  however,  most  X-ray  installations  in  the  theater  were  housed  in 
buildings  that  were  at  least  semipermanent.  Both  the  69th  and  the  142d 
General  Hospitals  had  comparatively  new  buildings,  of  brick,  with  brick 
partitions,  and  with  wooden  or  concrete  floors. 

When  the  73d  Evacuation  Hospital  moved  to  Ledo,  India,  15  months 
after  its  arrival  in  the  theater,  its  X-ray  facilities  consisted  of  six  rooms, 
including  fluoroscopic  and  radiographic  rooms,  a  darkroom,  a  storage  room, 
and  clerical  and  reading  rooms.  The  arrangement  was  simple  but  adequate 
for  the  type  and  volume  of  work,  and  protection  of  personnel  was  good  (p. 
731).  The  outside  covered  porch  was  used  as  a  waiting  room  and  accom¬ 
modated  many  ambulatory  and  litter  patients  (fig.  239).  This  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  practical  arrangement  during  the  monsoon  rains. 

A  completely  blacked-out  fluoroscopic  room  was  constructed  by  using 
galvanized  iron  sheeting  to  cover  the  rear  wall  of  the  basha,  to  cover  the 
windows  and  doors,  and  to  roof  the  room  to  the  8- foot  height  of  the  brick 
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Fioubb  238. — Basba  construction  at  68tli  General 
Hospital,  Ledo,  India,  1944.  A.  Dental,  Pharmacy, 
Laboratory,  and  X-Ray  Building.  B  and  C.  Surgical 
wards. 


alls.  The  room,  which  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  was  built  by  one  of 
le  X-ray  technicians  with  native  help. 

The  radiographic  room  was  partly  walled  off,  to  a  height  of  7  to  8  feet, 
y  the  brick  walls  that  were  part  of  the  protective  system.  Part  of  the  back 
P  the  room  was  screened  and  the  remainder  was  lined  with  Hessian  cloth,  for 
osquito  control  as  well  as  to  insure  cleanliness. 
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TKiiMiK  ( 'ov«>ri‘(l  jKircIi  of  iioih  (SiMioral  Hospital  X-Uay  I  >oparttiiotit. 

Martrlifi'ita,  l!Hr>.  I’atioiits  aro  .la|>aii<‘so  prisonors  of  war.  A.  Kxforior  viow, 
sliowiiijr  const ructioti  of  ovcrhiiiiKin;;  l>aiiihoo  covorod  roof.  H.  Viow  insiilo  porcii. 


riio  (larkrootii  consisted  of  a  framework  of  hotirds  lined  with  enoniili 
thicknesses  of  stilvtij^ed  British  tent  cloth  to  achieve  complete  darkness.  A 
.small  cement  sink  wtis  installed  itt  one  corner,  tind  ti  workhench  wtis  built 
iiloti^  the  wall  laciti^r  the  radiojrraphic  room.  leadlined  pttss  hox,  con¬ 
structed  by  the  techtiicititis,  was  built  within  the  brick  wtill  ludween  the  radio- 
^rajthic  room  and  darkrootu;  the  box  opened  just  above  the  workbench  in 
the  (hirkroom. 

The  stora<re.  retulitij;.  atul  clerical  rooms,  which  were  separated  by  bamboo 
Willis,  were  partly  screetied  iitui  were  lineil  with  Hessian  cloth. 

A  cement  floor  was  laid  iti  the  liarkroom  and  ii  wooden  floor  in  the 
fluoroscopic  room.  In  the  other  rooms,  the  fliKirs  were  of  red  clay,  firmly 
stamped  down. 


HOUSING  INADEQUACIES 

Some  of  the  housinp  inade<iuacies  encountered  in  the  early  months  of 
operation  militiited  airaitist  efiicient  radiologic  performance.  .Vt  the  20th 
(ieiieral  Hospital,  for  instatice,  both  hiboratory  iind  X-ray  facilities  were 
crowded  into  one  small,  leaky  basha,  and  the  nursiujx,  medical,  and  surjrical 
oflices  were  crowded  into  another.  All  records  and  desks  had  to  be  covered  at 
nifrlit,  iind  when  it  rained  hard  during  tlie  day,  work  sometimes  had  to  be 
suspended.  On  one  occasion,  a  fluoroscope  was  iilmost  ruined  when  the  tar- 
])aulin  which  was  used  as  a  roof  over  the  fluoroscopic  room  rotted  and  the 
unit  wiis  flooded  with  stae^nant  rainwater. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  t ransporttil ion  of  patients  to  ami  from  the 
X-Kay  Heptirtment  was  often  diflicult.  For  one  fhiiijy;,  because  of  the  inces- 
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sant  rain  and  the  poor  drainage,  the  ground  was  always  muddy,  and  the  mud 
was  often  inches  deep.  Then,  because  of  the  inflammable  bamboo  and  thatch 
of  which  the  bashas  were  constructed,  regulations  required  that  the  wards  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  minimum  of  50  to  75  feet.  Hospitals  were 
therefore  spread  over  wide  areas.  The  easiest  way  to  bring  patients  to  the 
X-ray  was  by  ambulance,  and  there  were  times  at  the  20th  General  Hospital 
when  one  ambulance,  or  even  two,  did  nothing  but  shuttle  patients  to  the 
department  from  scattered  medical  and  surgical  wards.  There  were  also 
occasions  when  transportation  was  impossible  and  the  patients  had  to  be 
examined  on  the  wards  with  field  X-ray  units. 

The  darkroom  inherited  by  the  20th  General  Hospital  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  it  succeeded  had  been  planned  by  a  surgeon,  who  happened  to  be 
very  stout.  In  planning  the  maze  to  the  darkroom,  his  own  size  was  appar¬ 
ently  his  only  consideration;  he  took  no  account  of  the  fact  that  an  entrance 
suitable  for  him  made  the  baffle  into  the  darkroom  too  large  to  serve  as  a  light 
trap  and  also  accounted  for  the  fogging  of  films  that  was  the  hallmark  of  this 
special  unit.  To  the  trained  radiologic  eye,  the  trouble  was  immediately  evi¬ 
dent.  Several  strategically  placed  curtains  easily  corrected  it  and  transformed 
a  previously  inadequate  darkroom  into  a  reasonably  satisfactory  one. 

PROTECTION  OF  RADIOLOGIC  PERSONNEL 

In  the  China-Burma-India  theater,  as  elsewhere,  the  greatest  risks  of 
exposure  were  in  gastrointestinal  fluoroscopy  and  foreign  body  localization. 
Various  techniques  for  protection  were  used,  beginning  with  the  simple  factor 
of  distance.  The  length  of  the  bashas  and  other  buildings  frequently  made  it 
possible  to  keep  radiologic  personnel  at  a  safe  distance  from  exposure.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  was  not  always  practical,  particularly  when  space  was  tight. 
Whenever  possible,  however,  all  wiring  was  lengthened,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  factor  of  distance  for  purposes  of  safety. 

Entirely  satisfactory  protection  was  afforded  by  the  brick  walls  employed 
at  the  73d  Evacuation  Hospital,  at  Ledo,  which  were  carefully  planned  while 
the  building  was  under  construction.  Because  it  was  immediately  adjacent  to 
a  shallow  ravine,  no  protection  of  the  rear  of  the  building  was  necessary.  The 
other  walls  were  constructed  of  brick,  12  inches  thick,  and  extended  8  feet 
above  floor  level. 

When  the  Radiology  Department  of  the  73d  Evacuation  Hospital  was 
housed  in  a  basha  in  Shingbwiyang,  Burma,  the  same  type  of  protective  brick 
walls  was  employed.  In  addition,  a  brick  wall  7  feet  high,  3  feet  wide,  and  12 
inches  thick,  was  erected  in  the  radiographic  room,  adjoining  the  X-ray  table, 
to  serve  as  a  protective  screen  for  the  technicians.  Like  the  walls  in  the  build¬ 
ing  at  Ledo,  it  was  found  satisfactorily  protective  against  radiation. 

The  142d  General  Hospital,  which  occupied  a  new  building  in  Calcutta, 
lad  mobile  lead  screens,  and  even  the  doors  between  the  various  rooms  were 
eadlined. 
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Figure  240. — X-ray  room,  20th  General  Hospital. 
Note  sandbags,  held  in  place  by  bamboo  poles,  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  personnel  against  radiation. 


During  its  first  year  in  the  theater,  the  20th  General  Hospital,  after  trials 
of  other  improvisations,  found  that  sandbags,  held  in  place  by  bamboo  poles 
(fig.  240),  furnished  excellent  protection  against  radiation,  just  as  certain 
hospitals  in  the  Pacific  had  found  them  (p.  531).  All  X-ray  personnel  wore 
small  pieces  of  X-ray  film  in  envelopes  at  all  times,  to  test  the  safety  of  this 
method. 

While  X-ray  technicians  had  excellent  protection  by  these  various  meth¬ 
ods,  protection  of  the  fluoroscopist  and  his  assistants  was  more  difficult.  The 
X-ray  tube  head  was  not  well  shielded,  and  during  fluoroscopy,  therefore, 
considerable  exposure  of  the  lower  extremities  could  take  place.  It  was  thus 
important  that  all  lead  shielding,  including  lead  aprons,  reach  well  below  the 
knees  of  the  examiner.  The  danger  was  recognized  in  the  Zone  of  Interior 
and  a  leaded  rubber  shield  for  the  tube  head  was  devised  by  Colonel  de  Lori- 
mier  and  his  associates  {10)  to  cut  down  radiation  to  the  tolerance  level,  but 
it  was  never  received  in  the  China-Burma-India  theater. 

At  the  20th  General  Hospital,  two  lead  aprons  were  used  to  protect  the 
fluoroscopist,  one  overlapping  the  other.  In  this  manner,  the  limbs  were  pro¬ 
tected  well  below  the  knees.  The  same  plan  was  used  at  the  73d  General 
Hospital.  Later,  the  principle  was  effectively  applied  in  the  development  of 
a  simple  protective  lead  shield  (fig.  241),  which  could  be  used  with  the  field 
unit  and  which  afforded  the  examiner  the  protection  against  scattered  radia¬ 
tion  ^o  absolutely  essential  for  the  protection  of  his  lower  limbs  {11).  The 
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FiouBE  241. — Protective  device  used  in  erect  fluoroscopy 
with  Army  fleld  unit,  at  20th  General  Hospital.  A.  Frame 
constructed  of  scrap  metal.  B.  Rubber  aprons  attached  to 
frame.  Note  that  this  device  protects  the  feet  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  body. 
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frame  was  made  of  pieces  of  scrap  metal,  welded  together.  One  lead- 
impregnated  apron  was  hung  by  straps  from  the  top  of  the  frame,  the  straps 
being  so  adjusted  that  the  apron  touched  the  floor.  A  second  apron  was 
inverted  and  clamped  against  the  top  of  the  frame.  Its  straps  were  fastened 
to  the  sides  of  the  frame.  This  device,  which  protected  the  technician  from 
the  level  of  the  fluoroscopy  screen  to  the  floor,  was  simple  and  portable  and 
could  be  constructed  easily  by  ordnance  personnel. 

A  protective  chair  improvised  at  the  20th  General  Hospital  for  vertical 
fluoroscopy  had  a  partial  lead  backing,  with  a  rubber  apron  extending  to  the 
floor.  The  chair  was  on  rollers,  and  the  fluoroscopist  working  in  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  protected. 

These  cumbersome  protective  measures  should  not  have  been  necessary  and 
would  not  have  been  if  some  sort  of  protective  shield  had  been  an  integral  part 
of  radiologic  equipment. 

Protective  measures  were  generally  satisfactory,  but  in  spite  of  the  pre¬ 
cautions  taken,  two  technicians  at  the  20th  General  Hospital  caused  some  con¬ 
cern  when  their  hemoglobin  fell  to  about  75  percent.  Although  the  chiefs  of 
the  medical  and  laboratory  services  did  not  believe  the  drop  was  of  any  sig¬ 
nificance,  since  the  total  white  blood  cell  count  and  the  differential  and 
reticulocyte  count  remained  within  normal  range,  these  men  were  permanently 
removed  from  further  possible  exposure  to  radiation  and  assigned  to  clerical 
duties.  Within  a  month,  their  blood  levels  had  returned  to  normal,  and  when 
they  were  last  heard  from,  15  years  after  this  episode,  both  were  perfectly 
well. 


Section  Y.  Equipment  and  Supplies 
PRIORITIES 

Radiologists  in  the  theater  were  aware  from  the  outset  that  there  would 
be  major  diflSculties  in  securing  equipment  and  supplies.  They  could  not 
operate  without  them,  but  they  recognized  the  initial  order  of  priorities  as  fair 
because  for  the  first  months  of  operation  the  hospital  load  consisted  chiefly  of 
patients  with  malaria,  dysentery,  and  similar  diseases. 

Priorities  were  as  follows : 

1.  Items  that  had  to  do  with  the  actual  building  of  the  Ledo  Road,  which 
was  being  constructed  to  connect  with  the  Burma  Road.  Engineering  mate¬ 
rials  had  first  priority  in  transportation  from  any  port  of  entry  into  Assam,  to 
which  the  only  routes  of  supply  were  by  narrow  gage  railroad  from  Calcutta 
or  by  air. 

2.  Food. 

3.  Combat  materiel. 

4.  Medicines. 

X-ray  supplies. 
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Fioube  242. — Deterioration  of  cable  housing  with  breakdown  of  insu¬ 
lation  in  the  terminal. 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT 

Except  for  some  200-ma.  (milliampere)  units  in  Calcutta,  Karachi,  and 
Margherita,  the  only  equipment  available  in  the  China-Burma-India  theater 
was  the  30-ma.  standard  issue  (Picker)  field  portable  unit.  In  spite  of  the 
pervading  dampness  and  the  fact  that  the  generator  was  frequently  rained  on, 
there  was  general  agreement  that  this  was  an  extremely  efficient  piece  of 
apparatus. 

Comments  on  the  larger  pieces  of  equipment  were  less  favorable.  About 
a  year  after  the  20th  General  Hospital  had  arrived  in  the  theater,  its  Radiol¬ 
ogy  Department  received  Westinghouse  and  Philips  units  (both  2-tube,  200- 
ma.).  The  Philips  unit  could  never  be  used  because  the  transformer  was 
broken  when  it  was  received.  Its  X-ray  table  was  modified  for  use  with  the 
Picker  mobile  unit.  The  Westinghouse  unit  functioned  well  until  moisture  in 
the  walls  of  the  shockproof  cables  put  it  out  of  action  (fig.  242). 

So  far  as  is  known,  high  tension  X-ray  cables  seldom  failed  because  of 
human  error  during  the  3  years  during  which  X-ray  service  was  provided  in 
the  China-Burma-India  theater.  Radiologists,  however,  lived  in  constant 
anxiety  that  this  might  happen,  for  there  were  no  replacements.  Numerous 
protective  measures  were  used :  The  equipment  was  kept  covered,  the  cables 
were  taped  (fig.  243),  and  grease  was  used  in  the  cable  wells.  In  spite  of  all 
efforts,  high-tension  cables  did  break  down  occasionally,  usually  in  the  wells. 
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Fi(ji;kk  (’IcisHip  view  of  <‘al)lo,  showiiijr  \isp  of  protective  tape. 

One  (*al»le  is  totally  covertHl.  with  the  second  only  half  covered. 


Most  hospital  reports  luentioiuMl  no  diniculties  \vitl»  pU'ctrir  cnmnit.  The 
usual  source  of  power,  according  to  the  lOM  and  l!>4r)  annual  reports  of  the 
1-12(1  (leneral  Hospital  (0).  was  the  27-kva.  Bnda  l)i(‘sel  {r*'iH‘rator  or  the 
2r»-kv.  generator  of  the  type  used  In-  the  2(>th  (ieneral  Hospital. 

All  thiiifis  considered,  it  is  reinarkahle  how  well  the  lield  unit  and  acces¬ 
sory  ecpiijinient  withstood  e.xtreinely  adverse  conditions  (/.?).  Even  the  con- 
ti’ol  panels  proved  entirely  trustworthy.  Nonetheless,  it  would  have  been 
coniforting  to  know  that,  if  units  should  fail.  re])lacenients  would  he  available. 
Priorities  always  prevented  that  assurance. 


Breakage 

Breakage  during  transportation,  undouht(‘dly  because  of  rough  handling, 
was  always  a  serious  problem,  particularly  in  Pacitic  Ocean  .\reas  (p.  (>27), 
during  changes  of  station.  It  oc(‘urn*d  »*(|ually  in  e(|uipinent  ])acked  in 
woodeit  crates  and  in  e(|uipnient  (the  lluoroscopic  screen  and  the  control  panel 
fo:' the  portable  field  table)  ])ackaged  individually  in  si)ecial  .Vriny  trunks. 

Soon  after  the  2<ith  (Jeneral  H<»spital  had  airivtal  in  Assam.  th(>  Depart 
ment  of  Uadiology  was  deIigiit«Ml  to  receive  a  nunilier  of  crates  containing 
X  rav  (‘(juipmeiit  to  s’ipplement  its  single  Picker  fiidd  unit.  'I'he  crates  liad 
originaliv  l»een  shipped  to  liangooii  and  tlu'u,  wh(*n  Burma  fell,  had  lieen 
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transshipped  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  The  units  were  small  and  light,  with 
self-rectified  heads. 

The  pleasure  of  the  radiologic  personnel  was  short  lived.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  pick  up  a  box  to  realize  that  the  X-ray  tubes  were  broken.  When 
the  boxes  were  opened,  not  a  single  tube  was  found  intact.  Investigation 
revealed  that,  when  the  crates  had  been  unloaded  in  Bombay  and  then  in 
Calcutta,  they  had  been  dumped  on  the  docks,  with  no  regard  at  all  for  their 
fragile  contents. 

THE  DARKROOM  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT 

Theoretically,  the  portable  darkroom  designed  for  use  in  the  field  was 
an  excellent  piece  of  equipment.  It  was  made  of  cloth,  on  a  metal  frame,  and 
it  was  easily  assembled.  Apparently,  however,  it  had  not  been  tested  under 
tropical  conditions,  and  it  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  China-Burma-India 
theater.  During  the  monsoon  season,  darkrooms  did  not  last  more  than  3  to 
6  months.  Their  cloth  roofs  acted  as  water  traps,  which  could  be  emptied 
only  by  pushing  up  on  them  from  inside  the  tent.  There  was  little  to  be  done 
to  lengthen  the  life  of  these  darkrooms;  if  the  cloth  did  not  rot,  the  accumu¬ 
lated  water  became  stagnant,  or  both  situations  developed. 

As  in  the  European  theater  (p.  377),  the  small  ventilating  fan  provided 
for  the  darkroom  was  totally  ineffectual;  it  did  little  more  than  make  a  great 
deal  of  noise. 


Developing  Tank 

The  Army  developing  tank,  which  could  be  used  as  soon  as  electricity 
was  available,  gave  excellent  service  for  about  a  year.  During  the  second  year 
of  operation,  corrosion  due  to  humidity  caused  breakdowns,  particularly  of 
the  cooling  units.  To  secure  replacements  was  not  a  simple  matter. 


Water 

Water  for  processing  films  was  obtained  with  difficulty.  There  were  no 
facilities  for  collecting  rainwater  or  preparing  distilled  water.  River  water, 
even  when  boiled  and  filtered,  was  not  satisfactory.  Almost  all  of  the  water 
available  was  either  so  heavily  chlorinated  or  contained  so  much  organic 
matter  that  normal  developing  processes  were  interfered  with.  The  water 
used  at  the  20th  (General  Hospital  was  secured,  all  through  its  tour  of  duty 
in  the  theater,  from  the  well  of  a  neighboring  tea  planter.  Colonel  Modes, 
with  Capt.  (later  Maj)  George  P.  Keefer,  MC,  made  a  special  report  on  the 
difficulties  of  processing  films  with  the  water  supply  available  in  the  theater 
and  the  oxidation  of  solutions  caused  by  water  pollution  {!£)  (fig.  244). 
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Figi  kk  244. — Scum  scraped  from  surface  of  developing  solution. 


CASSETTES  AND  SCREENS 

All  radiologic  departments  in  the  China-Burma-India  theater  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  cassettes  of  the  proper  size.  Some  departments  had  only  a 
single  size,  usually  14  by  17  inches.  With  films  in  short  supply,  as  they  usually 
were,  it  would  have  been  inexcusably  wasteful  to  use  such  a  size  unnecessarily, 
and  it  was  the  general  practice  to  cut  the  films  down  to  the  desired  size  and 
mark  the  cassettes  accordingly.  In  some  hospitals  that  had  only  14-  by  17- 
inch  cassettes,  the  only  films  available  were  8  by  10  or  10  by  12  inches.  It 
required  considerable  ingenuity  to  use  these  films  for  a  chest  examination  in 
14-  by  17-inch  cassettes.  Obviously,  the  film  would  be  of  diagnostic  value  only 
if  the  pieces  were  correctly  fitted  together. 

Even  when  the  sizes  of  cassette  and  film  coincided,  the  heat,  humidity, 
rain,  and  monsoons  created  problems.  In  spite  of  filtration  and  settling  tanks 
used  for  solutions,  enough  silt  still  remained  to  clog  surface  drains,  so  that 
sediment  formed  a  mud-line  scum  on  the  screens.  Constant  vigilance  was  also 
necessarv'  to  prevent  perspiration  from  marring  the  films  and  cassette  screens. 
A  single  drop  caused  an  imprint  on  the  screen  or  film  emulsion  which  could 
not  be  eradicated.  Mold  was  a  constant  problem  (fig.  245). 

The  most  serious  damage  to  cassettes  occurred  when  ever-present  moi.sture 
cau.sed  the  emulsion  on  the  film  to  stick  to  the  emulsion  on  the  screen,  with 
perntanent  scarring  of  the  screen  (fig.  240).  To  avoid  such  damage,  tech¬ 
nicians  were  trained  to  open  the  cassette  for  only  a  few  inches  while  they 
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Fioxtbe  245. — Examples  of  mold  on  anteroposterior 
roeatgenograms  of  chest. 


were  removing  the  film  and  reloading  the  cassette.  They  were  also  trained  to 
cover  their  wrists  and  forearms  with  paper  or  cloth  to  absorb  perspiration. 

Little  damage  was  sustained  by  8-  by  10-inch  and  10-  by  12-inch  cassettes, 
but  the  14-  by  l7-inch  size  had  to  be  remounted  at  least  twice  a  year  because 
of  the  bulging  of  the  Bakelite  face  caused  by  moisture.  In  spite  of  the  most 
conscientious  care,  more  than  half  of  the  cassettes  originally  in  use  had  to  be 
replaced. 

At  the  20th  General  Hospital,  because  dehydrating  substances  were  not 
available,  cassettes  were  stored  in  a  well-ventilated  wooden  box,  underneath 
which  were  25- watt  electric  bulbs  (fig.  247).  This  simple  method  proved 
quite  effective. 

Not  infrequently,  blebs  about  2  millimeters  thick,  and  ranging  in  diameter 
from  2  or  3  millimeters  to  several  centimeters,  developed  on  the  surface  of  the 
screens.  It  was  never  determined  whether  they  were  caused  by  perspiration 
or  humidity. 
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Figure  246. — Blistering  of  screen  of  cassette  and  peeling  of  emulsion 

from  its  surface. 


OTHER  EQUIPMENT 

Other  equipment,  including  grids  (fig.  248)  and  fluoroscopic  screens 
(fig.  249),  also  suffered  from  the  humidity. 

FILMS 

During  the  early  months  X-ray  departments  were  operating  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater,  films  were  invariably  found  fogged.  At  first,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  films  were  old  and  that  their  expiration  dates  had  been 
passed.  With  few  exceptions,  however,  all  were  well  within  the  limiting 
dates.  It  therefore  had  to  be  assumed  that  the  films  had  not  been  properly 
packed;  that  they  had  not  been  stored  upright,  to  prevent  damage  from  pres¬ 
sure  ;  and  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  store  them  in  cool  places,  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  ravages  of  tropical  heat. 

This  situation  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  For  many  months, 
there  was  no  source  in  the  theater  from  which  satisfactory  films  could  be 
procured,  and  in  spite  of  the  volume  of  correspondence  on  the  subject  sent 
through  proper  channels,  it  was  well  over  a  year  before  films  arrived  properly 
packed  for  delivery  to,  and  use  in,  a  tropical  environment. 

Even  proper  packing,  however,  did  not  end  the  difficulties.  In  the  hot, 
humid  atmosphere  of  Burma  and  India,  the  gelatin  on  the  films  provided  an 
excellent  medium  for  the  growth  of  various  fungi,  and  a  grayish-green  mold 
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Figure  247. — Drier  improvised  at  20th  (leueral  Hospital  for  storage  of 
casst'ttes.  Heat  is  provided  liy  electric  light  bulbs  inside  the  box. 


\ery  often  appeared  in  patches,  particularly  on  exposed  and  processed  films. 
Kapid  drying  and  the  use  of  dry  containers  retarded  the  development 
of  mold,  but  did  not  entirely  prevent  it.  At  the  20th  General  Hospital,  it  was 
found  that  its  appearance  could  sometimes  be  forestalled  if  the  processed 
film  was  immersed  in  5  percent  formaldehyde  for  1  minute,  after  which  it 
was  allowed  to  dry  slowly  in  air. 

The  44th  Field  Hospital  Department  of  Radiology  reported  that  high 
temperatures  had  so  affected  its  films  that  the  emulsion  was  sometimes  loosened 
and,  when  the  films  were  pi’ocessed,  it  washed  oflf  the  base  completely  {1-i). 
This  hospital  also  reported  that  some  of  its  films,  in  addition  to  being  out¬ 
dated  and  of  poor  quality,  had  markings  on  them  that  indicated  their  exposure 
to  static  electricity  during  shipment. 

Other  Processing  Problems 

Some  departments  of  radiology’  made  no  mention  in  their  reports  of 
ilryiiig  facilities  and  the  effect  of  delayed  drying  on  films.  Tho.se  which  did 
invariably  stated  that  the  high  humidity  .sloAved  drying.  Some  hospitals 
never  achieved  a  satisfactory  technique.  The  09th  General  Hospital  used  a 
wooden  rack  to  drain  excess  water  off  the  films  before  they  were  put  into  the 
frier  and  found  that  this  practice  expedited  the  process.  The  20th  General 
Flospital  developed  its  own  drier,  a  hybrid  combination  of  a  stove  and  the 
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FKii  KK  24S.~Kn’fct  (if  hniiiidir.v  <>ti  oqiiipiiiont  and  radionraphs,  A.  Wafping  of  jri’id 
as  ivsult  of  inoisfuro.  fS.  Antoropostorior  r<M*iil;r«‘iio}:raiii  of  cliost,  sliowitifr  of  warp¬ 

ing  of  "rid. 

standard  drying  racks.  At  first,  the  drying  racks  were  situated  over  a  C’ole- 
man  burner,  which  made  them  look  like  baking  ovens;  later,  electric  bulbs 
were  used  as  tJie  source  of  lieat.  Tliis  device  was  a  source  of  great  aniu.senient 
to  everyone  and  was  shown  to  all  visitor.s,  including  Gen.  (later  Field  Mar¬ 
shal)  Sir  Archibald  Waved  when  he  visited  the  area.  It  was  highly  effective, 
however,  in  spite  of  rain,  monsoon,  and  constant  humidity. 
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PiouRE  249. — Damage  to  fluoroscopic  equipment  from  constant  humidity.  A.  Warping 
nd  destruction  of  fluoroscopic  screen.  B.  Accumulated  droplets  of  moisture  between 
uoroscopic  screen  and  overlying  lead  glass. 

Chemicals  for  developing  X-ray  films  provided  a  constant  problem.  They 
fere  often  difficult  to  obtain  and  had  to  be  secured  from  British  sources.  The 
Iritish  supply  unfortunately  proved  inferior;  films  developed  with  them 
ere  of  correspondingly  inferior  quality. 
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Figure  250. — Improvised  horizontal  X-ray  table  used  with  Army 
portable  field  unit  by  20tli  General  Hospital.  Japanese  prisoners  of 
war  are  waiting  for  examination.  Note  protective  taping  of  cables. 


Several  hospitals  mentioned  using  ice  to  cool  their  solutions,  but  even  this 
arrangement,  according  to  the  19-14  report  of  the  14th  Evacuation  Hospital, 
was  far  from  satisfactory  (8).  The  air-conditioning  unit  requisitioned  in  1945 
by  the  142d  General  Hospital  was  never  received,  though  the  justification  for 
it  was  carefully  spelled  out  {6). 

IMPROVISATIONS 

Numerous  improvisations  were  employed,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned ; 

Personnel  of  the  69th  General  Hospital  constructed  a  cabinet,  with 
calcium  chloride,  which  was  frequently  changed,  in  the  bottom,  to  keep  their 
intensifying  and  fluoroscopic  screens  dry'  (7). 

At  the  44th  Field  Hospital,  technicians  were  protected  by  a  booth  con¬ 
structed  of  pieces  of  corrugated  tin  secured  from  roofs  of  some  adjacent 
wrecked  buildings  (/-?).  It  effectively  lessened  the  risk  of  overe.xposure 
from  scattered  radiation  and  also  from  secondary  radiation  emanating  from 
patients. 

The  20th  General  Hospital  improvised  a  horizontal  X-ray  table  to  be 
used  with  the  Army  portable  field  unit  (fig.  250) ;  an  erect  flu^r'':copic  table 
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Figure  251. — Improvised  ciialr  and  Improvised  erect 
table  used  for  fluoroscopy,  with  portable  fleld  unit,  by 
20th  General  Hospital. 


ind  a  chair  for  fluoroscopist  (fig.  251) ;  a  special  fluoroscopic  technique,  to 
ompensate  for  the  absence  of  a  darkroom  (fig.  252) ;  and  metal  tips  (copper 
ir  steel)  for  enema  tips.  These  tips  could  be  constructed  by  any  heavy 
irdance  outfit,  which  could  shape  them  on  a  lathe. 

Identification  of  Films 

The  20th  General  Hospital  Department  of  Radiology  also  devised  a 
imple  and  effective  light  box  for  the  identification  of  films  {14)  •  The  box 
ras  constructed  of  materials  available  at  any  military  installation.  The 
Tinting  device  was  built  into  an  ordinary  ward  bedside  table,  in  the  top  of 
i'hich  a  slot  1^  by  3  inches  had  been  cut,  to  permit  transmission  of  light 
rom  a  light-tight  compartment  below  the  top  of  the  table.  Two  wooden 
uide  strips,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  assured  that  the  protected 
ortion  of  the  film  would  coincide  exactly  with  the  slot  in  the  top  of  the 
ible.  The  lid  that  covered  the  slot  was  made  light  tight  by  lining  it  with 
ponge  rubber,  which  had  the  additional  purpose  of  p’.-essing  the  film  against 
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l''i(;ri!K  I’nii.-  -IiiiprovistMi  Ihioroscopic  HH'hniciui*  used  at  liiith  Gciieial  Hospital. 
A.  Preparation  Cor  exaiiiiiiat ion.  Kluoro.seopisl  (Lieutenant  (.'olonel  Modest  holds 
imp  tent  with  wliieh  he  will  s«*eure  suflicitMit  darkness  for  the  examination.  It. 
Kxaniimition  of  ainhnliitory  patient.  Tlie  .spots  o?i  this  picture  and  the  preeedinp 
pictures  are  <'ansed  hy  mold  on  the  eiiinision  of  the  negativt's.  ( '.  Kxainination  of 
litter  patient  hy  iinprovi.sed  finoro.seoph'  technique.  Note  prote<‘tive  sandhaK>^. 


tlio  card.  The  source  of  light  was  variable:  A  150- watt  bulb  was  ade(]uate, 
but  ail  ordinary  battery-powered  fla.shlight  was  equally  .satisfactory.  Some¬ 
what  similar  devices  were  used  in  other  theaters. 

Related  to  the  accurate  identification  of  films  was  the  great  importance 
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of  reports  of  the  roentgenographs.  It  was  seldom  an  easy  matter  to  find  an 
enlisted  man  with  enough  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  typing  to  take  dicta¬ 
tion  from  the  radiologists  and  to  type  the  reports.  It  was  even  harder  to 
find  a  man  with  the  educational  background  necessary  to  do  the  work  satis¬ 
factorily.  Errors  in  spelling  and  typing  made  constant  vigilance  mandatory. 
Doublechecking  the  reports  from  this  standpoint  often  caused  delays  in 
reporting.® 

The  form  sheets  used  in  the  European  theater  provided  one  method  of 
obviating  these  difficulties.  Simple  checklists  also  saved  considerable  time. 

REPAIRS  AND  REPLACEMENTS 

Some  departments  of  radiology  were  hindered  in  their  initial  operations 
in  the  theater  by  lack  of  essential  pieces  of  equipment.  The  14th  Evacuation 
Hospital,  for  instance,  for  several  weeks  after  it  was  set  up,  had  no  film 
developing  tank  nor  could  one  be  obtained  (8). 

The  initial  equipment,  even  if  it  was  complete,  was  sufficient  only  for 
the  essentials;  there  was  no  excess.  This  was  unfortunate,  for  equipment 
simply  did  not  stand  up  well  in  the  hot,  humid  climate  of  Burma  and  India 
(IS).  As  the  radiologist  at  the  14th  Evacuation  Hospital  noted  in  his  1944 
report  (8) ;  “•  *  *  Once  again  it  was  demonstrated  that  if  any  practical  use 
is  to  be  made  of  the  modality  of  X-ray  in  a  tropical  country  in  monsoon 
weather,  there  must  be  additional  equipment  to  defeat  the  twin  hazards  of 
heat  and  moisture.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  Radiology  at  the  142d  General 
Hospital  had  few  difficulties  because  it  was  located  near  a  medical  supply 
depot  in  Calcutta  (6) . 

All  the  radiologists  in  the  theater,  no  matter  to  what  type  of  hospital 
they  were  attached,  reported  the  urgent  need  for  a  source  of  replacements 
and  for  some  means  of  obtaining  repairs.  Requests  for  both  replacements 
and  repairs  were  numerous.  Instructions  for  requisitioning  them  were  clear, 
but  those  responsible  for  filling  the  requests  evidently  did  not  realize  their 
urgency,  and  the  X-ray  departments  would  have  fared  badly  except  for  the 
assistance  they  received  from  other  groups,  particularly  maintenance  units. 

Poor  communications  and  poor  liaison  within  the  theater  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  delays  in  repairs.  Conununications  were  particularly  poor 
between  forward  echelons  and  headquarters  in  Delhi  and  in  Karachi.  A  typi¬ 
cal  example  was  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  20th  General  Hospital  in 
having  its  Philips  unit  repaired,  at  a  time  when  it  was  needed  very  badly. 

The  hospital  staff  learned  that  a  civilian  representative  of  Westinghouse 
International  had  just  been  flown  to  Bombay  to  repair  essential  therapy 
equipment  at  the  Tata  Memorial  Hospital,  a  large  civilian  institution  for  the 

STbe  20th  General  Hospital  was  remarkably  fortunate  in  respect  to  Its  records:  Captain 
Keefer  was  as  competent  a  typist  as  be  was  a  radiologist,  and  Its  reports  could  therefore  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  dispatched  correctly  and  without  delay. 
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treatment  of  cancer.  He  apparently  had  been  informed  of  the  difficulties  the 
20th  General  Hospital  was  experiencing  with  the  Philips  unit  and  had  been 
instructed  to  get  in  touch  with  the  chief  of  radiology  at  that  hospital. 
Before  he  left  for  the  United  States,  he  called  on  Colonel  Tamraz  at  New 
Delhi,  where  he  learned  that  he  was  being  sought  everywhere  because  of  con¬ 
tinued  requests  for  his  services  by  Colonel  Hodes.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
finally  flown  to  Assam,  where,  after  2  weeks  of  work,  he  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  he  could  not  put  the  unit  into  satisfactory  working  order  because  of  the 
lack  of  essential  replacement  parts. 

It  should  be  said  in  conclusion,  however,  that  in  spite  of  such  examples 
of  inefficiency,  and  in  spite  of  shortages,  inadequate  equipment,  technical 
difficulties,  polluted  water,  poor  communications,  and  the  ever-present  factors 
of  heat  and  dampness,  the  number  of  X-ray  examinations  made  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater  and  their  clinical  value  are  a  testimony  to  the  efficiency 
with  which  departments  of  radiology  conducted  their  operations. 


Section  VI.  Clinical  Considerations 

Combat-Incurred  Injuries 
HEAD  INJURIES 

Combat-incurred  injuries  in  the  China-Burma-India  theater  in  general 
did  not  differ  from  those  encountered  in  other  theaters  of  operations.  Gun¬ 
shot  wounds  of  the  head,  however,  because  of  the  type  of  fighting  in  the 
theater,  were  frequent  and  were,  of  course,  extremely  important  because  of 
possible  complicating  chronic  cerebral  disease  and  the  abnormalities  that 
might  result  later. 

One  such  injury  is  worth  reporting  because  of  the  unusual  complications, 
interstitial  emphysema  and  pulmonary  collapse,  which  were  associated  with 
the  skull  fracture  (15) : 

Case  1. — The  patient,  a  Chinese,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  unconscious  after  sus¬ 
taining  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  head.  From  the  time  he  was  admitted  until  his  death, 
some  5  hours  later,  he  experienced  marked  respiratory  embarrassment.  His  respirations 
were  so  rapid,  a  satisfactory  chest  examination  was  impossible.  Foamy  mucus  was 
blown  out  of  the  mouth  with  each  expiration. 

Direct  examination  of  the  nasopharynx  revealed  intense  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  interstitial  hemorrhage,  and  bloody  mucus  in  the  roof  of  the  cavity. 

Permission  for  post  mortem  examination  was  not  granted,*  but  roentgenologic  exami¬ 
nation  immediately  after  death  showed  pulmonary  collapse  and  interstitial  emphysema. 

Skull  fractures  of  the  kind  this  patient  sustained,  which  extend  through 
the  petrous  pyramids  and  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  are  easily 

*  According  to  the  1944  report  of  the  78d  Evacuatton  Hoapltal,  aotopaiee  were  dlfflcnlt  to 
obtain  in  Chinese  patients  because  of  the  general  racial  belief  that  all  scars  and  wounds  present  at 
the  time  of  death  disappear  post  mortem,  while  those  which  occur  after  death  remain  in  situ  (f). 
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demonstrated  radiographically.  Although  in  this  case  a  tear  in  the  membrane 
lining  the  nasopharynx  was  not  actually  demonstrated,  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  attribute  the  nasoscopic  findings  observed  to  the  basilar  fractures,  which 
were  probably  compound.  Such  a  tear  would  open  fascial  planes,  along 
which  interstitial  air  could  travel  to  enter  the  posterior  mediastimun.  It  was 
not  determined  whether  the  partial  pulmonary  collapse  was  caused  by  a 
pleural  tear,  which  allowed  air  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  to  enter  the 
pleural  cavity,  or  whether  the  air,  under  pressure,  stripped  the  parietal 
pleura  from  the  chest  wall. 


Encephalography 

As  a  means  of  fully  investigating  the  consequences  of  head  injuries,  the 
radiologists  at  the  20th  General  Hospital  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
neurosurgeon  on  the  staff,  Lt.  Col.  Robert  A.  Groff,  MC,  to  study  one  such 
case  by  encephalography,  36  hours  after  wounding.  The  method  seemed 
valuable,  and  since  there  were  no  untoward  results  in  the  first  case,  18  other 
patients  were  similarly  examined,  from  36  hours  to  86  days  after  injury,  with 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  such  complications  as  porencephaly, 
shifts  of  the  brain,  and  hydrocephalus,  all  of  which  tend  to  develop  rapidly. 

The  results  of  the  study  were  submitted  to  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon 
General,  with  request  for  permission  to  publish  the  article.  The  permission 
was  refused,  with  the  comment  that  the  procedure  was  not  considered  wise  in 
combat  casualties.  It  was  apparently  overlooked  that  the  personnel  engaged 
in  this  study  were  both  mature  and  certified  in  their  specialties. 

The  subjects  for  the  investigation  were  carefully  selected,  the  possible 
risk  of  infection  being  borne  in  mind  and  no  patient  being  included  whose 
wound  was  thought  to  be  contaminated.  All  those  studied  were  in  excellent 
physical  condition  and  presented  no  evidence  of  increased  intracranial  pres¬ 
sure,  even  when  neurologic  signs  of  brain  damage  were  present. 

Nembutal  (pentobarbital  sodium)  was  given  an  hour  before  the  examina¬ 
tion.  The  original  dosage  of  6  to  9  grains  was  gradually  reduced  to  3  grains 
in  order  to  obtain  better  cooperation  from  the  patient. 

The  entire  procedure  was  carried  out  in  the  Department  of  Radiology. 
The  cerebrospinal  fluid  system  was  drained  with  the  patient  erect.  During 
the  first  week  after  injury,  blood  was  always  present  in  the  fluid,  in  varying 
concentrations.  Later  examinations,  several  weeks  after  injury,  usually 
revealed  no  blood  elements.  Every  effort  was  made  to  drain  the  system  com¬ 
pletely;  the  amount  of  fluid  withdrawn  varied  from  80  to  180  cubic  centi¬ 
meters.  Manometric  readings  were  not  taken  routinely;  when  they  were 
obtained,  they  revealed  no  increase  in  spinal  fluid  pressure. 

The  technique  followed  the  standard  method  for  diagnostic  air  studies, 
and  the  reactions  were  no  more  than  observed  with  them.  Intracranial  hem¬ 
orrhage,  convulsions,  infection,  and  other  serious  reactions  did  not  occur. 
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Fkilkf.  :;5;{  (caso  1’).— KnivphaloKrapliic  study  of  ht'iid  injury.  A. 
I’ostoroiintorior  rooiitKoiio^rnuii.  showing  doiiressod  fracture  of  left 
frotitiil  rejiion.  H.  Ltiteral  roeutKeiioftriini.  sliowiiitr  depressed  frtig- 
ments  (d’  Itone.  (*.  l’!ieunaK>iicoi)hjilogriuii.  showing  no  shift  of  niidlitie 
structures,  I).  Ltitenil  proje<'tion,  sliowing  obliteration  of  subttrachnuid 
markings  in  frotital  lolie  only. 


The  practice  of  selectinjr  patients  with  great  care  wa.s  continued,  and  the  lack 
of  complications  throughout  the  study  can  probably  be  attributed  to  that 
precaution. 

Sample  case  histories: 

Case  2  (fig.  253). — This  casualty  was  admitted  to  the  20th  Cieneral  Hospital  2 
rl.'iys  aft«‘r  he  had  stistaine<l  a  penetniting  wound,  10  cm.  huig.  of  the  cranial  cavity, 
locatcMl  just  within  the  hairline  and  extending  from  the  midline  laterally  to  the  left. 
I'lie  wound,  which  looked  cle.an,  had  been  c1os«h1  in  a  forw.ard  hospital  by  interrupted 
derm.nl  sutures.  There  w.as  no  neurologic  evidence  of  brain  damage.  The  blood  pressure 
was  100/80  nun.  Ilg,  the  temperature  ltM)“  F..  the  ptds<‘  08.  and  the  respir  ition  2<>. 

Koutine  roentgenograms  of  the  skull  revealed  ii  defect  3  by  0  cm.  in  tiie  left  frontal 
hone,  to  the  left  of  the  sagittal  suture  and  anterior  to  the  coronal  suture.  There  were 
numerous  bone  fragments  in  the  left  anterior  fos.sa.  5  cm.  from  the  bone  defect.  Several 
small  fragments  wer«*  lodged  around  the  fracture  site. 

Kn<'(‘i)halograms,  4  (iays  after  wounding.  show«*d  normal  third  and  fourth  ventricles, 
normal  b.asal  cisternae,  and  no  shift  of  the  mi«lline  structures.  The  .subariichnoici  mark- 
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Kuh'rf.  255  (case  4). — EiuvphaloKraphic  stialy  «f  ponetratiiifr  woiinil  of  left  parietal 
liime.  A.  EneephaloKram.  slu>wiii}r  shell  fra;riuent  in  left  parietotemporal  region  with 
slinht  shift  of  luidline  struetures  to  right.  Note  ahsenet*  of  suharaehnoid  channels  over 
alTe<  ted  hemisphere.  R.  Lateral  [irojwtion. 


days  after  liv  had  stistaitK*<i  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  eratiial  cavity  2  cnt.  in  diameter 
and  situated  over  the  inner  margin  of  the  right  eyebrow.  The  right  eye  was  blind. 
Neurologic  examination  revejiled  nothing  ahnorinal.  The  blood  pr^sure  was  122, tW  nun. 
Ilg,  the  temperature  S>0°  F.,  the  pulse  (!4.  ami  the  re.spiration  18. 

Routine  ra<liograms  of  the  head  revealed  a  commimited  fracture  of  the  right  supra¬ 
orbital  ridge,  involving  the  tloor  of  the  right  anterior  fossa  and  the  right  frontal  siiius. 
.Multiple  bone  fragments  were  driven  ui>ward  into  the  base  of  the  right  frontal  lobe. 
.V  large  shell  fragmem  iocasuring  15  by  2(t  by  2t»  mm.  was  observed  in  the  right  parietal 
lobe,  !)  cm.  from  its  point  if  entry. 

Encei)halography.  5  days  .after  injury,  revealed  the  midline  structures  shifted  to  the 
left.  The  subarachnoid  channels  over  the  right  hemisphere  were  not  vistialized  ;  thos»> 
in  the  parasagittal  portion  of  the  left  cerebrum  were  partly  obliterated.  Tin*  right  lat¬ 
eral  ventricle  was  somewhat  »'ncroa«-hed  on  by  the  injured  side  and  was  shifted  away 
from  the  injured  side  of  the  brain;  its  anterior  horn  was  notably  distorted.  The  third 
ventricle  was  also  shifted  toward  the  left.  The  Rturtli  ventricle  and  basal  cisternae  were 
normal. 

.At  openifion.  <!  days  .after  injury,  the  bone  defe<t  was  found  to  measure  2  cm.  in 
diameter.  'Phe  dural  dell’ct  me.asured  about  .‘1  centimeters.  Maceratt'd  briiin,  herniat¬ 
ing  through  both  defe<-t.s,  was  removed  by  s»iction.  The  resulting  i-avity  was  about  3  cm. 
in  diiimeter  tind  4  (an.  deep. 

Case  4  (fig.  255). — This  <ai.sHitlty  was  admitttMl  to  the  2llth  Gemaaii  Ho.s|)ital  5 
days  iifter  he  had  sustained  a  cle.an  wound.  2  cm.  long,  in  the  left  ptirietal  region. 
3.5  (an.  t(»  th*‘  left  of  the  midline.  Positive  neundogic  signs  inciudtal  a  i>.artial  motor 
.aphasi.a,  plus  minor  sensory  ch.anges  on  the  right  side  of  the  body.  The  blood  presstire 
was  P8  72  mm.  Ilg.  tin*  tempeiaituia*  '.>8.2°  E..  the  iiuls«>  78  and  the  n>spiration  18. 

Routiiu*  nidiograms  of  tin*  skull  r(*V(*aled  a  bone  def(*ct,  1  cm.  in  diann*t(*r,  and 
depressed  about  0.5  cm.,  in  the  middle  of  tin*  left  pariettil  bone.  The  shell  friigment. 
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5  by  4  by  3  mm.,  lay  near  the  base  of  the  left  parietal  lobe  6  cm.  from  the  wound  of 
entry. 

Encephalograms,  7  days  after  wounding,  revealed  the  midline  structures  slightly 
shifted  to  the  right  of  the  midline.  The  subarachnoid  markings  over  the  entire  left 
cerebral  hemisphere  were  poorly  visualized;  those  over  the  uninjured  right  hemisphere 
were  normal.  The  left  lateral  ventricle  was  slightly  dilated,  but  the  right  lateral  ventri¬ 
cle  and  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  were  normal.  The  cisterna  chiasmatica  was 
poorly  outlined,  but  the  cisterna  interpeduncularis  and  the  cisterna  pontis  were  clearly 
outlined  and  normal.  A  small  amount  of  subtentorial  air  was  present. 

At  operation,  30  days  after  Injury,  the  defect  in  the  parietal  bone  was  found  to  be 
1  cm.  in  diameter.  A  bone  fragment,  driven  into  the  dural  defect,  acted  as  a  plug. 
The  dura  was  tense.  When  the  depressed  bone  fragment  was  removed,  thick,  dark, 
liquefied  blood  and  degenerated  brain  oozed  out  of  the  opening  in  the  dura.  After 
devitalized  brain  had  been  removed,  the  residual  cavity  in  the  lower  i>ortion  of  the 
parietal  lobe  was  2.5  cm.  in  diameter.  The  shell  fragment  was  left  in  situ. 

Case  5  (fig.  256). — ^Thls  casualty  was  admitted  to  the  20th  General  Hospital  the 
day  after  he  had  sustained  a  clean  linear  wound,  10  cm.  in  length,  located  just  above 
the  right  ear  and  extending  posteriorly.  It  had  been  closed  by  four  interrupted  dermal 
sutures.  There  were  no  abnormal  neurologic  signs.  The  blood  pressure  was  115/85  mm. 
Hg,  the  temperature  98®  F.,  the  pulse  94,  and  the  respiration  22. 

Routine  roentgenograms  of  the  skull  revealed  a  3-cm.  bone  defect  located  2.5  cm. 
above,  and  slightly  behind,  the  right  ear.  Bone  fragments  were  driven  5  cm.  Into  the 
right  temporal  lobe. 

Encephalographic  studies,  8  days  after  Injury,  revealed  displacement  of  the  midline 
structures  upward  and  toward  the  left.  The  subarachnoid  pathways  over  the  Injured 
right  hemisphere  were  not  visualized;  those  over  the  left  cerebrum  appeared  normal. 
The  right  lateral  ventricle  was  considerably  encroached  upon  by,  and  seemed  smaller 
than,  the  left,  which  was  essentially  normal.  A  small  amount  of  air  was  observed  in 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  fourth  ventricle  was  not  visualized. 
A  large  porencephalic  cyst  occupied  part  of  the  right  temporal  lobe  in  the  region  of  the 
island  of  Reil.  The  cisterna  chiasmatic  was  normal.  The  cisterna  Interpeduncularis 
and  the  cisterna  pontis  were  not  well  visualized,  although  the  cerebrospinal  system  had 
presumably  been  thoroughly  drained. 

At  operation,  37  days  after  injury,  the  cranial  defect  and  the  underlying  dural 
defect  measured  3  by  2  centimeters.  Degenerated  brain,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
purulent  exudate,  and  depressed  bone  fragments  were  removed  from  the  temporal  lobe. 
One  bone  fragment  had  penetrated  the  lateral  sinus;  the  defect  was  repaired. 

Comment. — This  study  was  undertaken  with  three  objectives: 

1.  To  ascertain  whether  it  was  possible  to  determine,  from  survey  films  of 
the  head,  how  much  brain  damage  had  been  produced  by  an  injury.  This 
objective  was  not  attained.  It  was  found  impossible  to  predict  the  character 
of  the  intracranial  changes  from  clinical  findings  and  routine  roentgenograms, 
probably  because  almost  nothing  was  known  concerning  the  circumstances  of 
injury  or  the  forces  exerted  upon  the  head  by  the  impact  of  the  missile.  The 
impression  was  gained,  however,  that  extensive  gunshot  injuries  of  the  face 
that  extended  into  the  cranium  did  not  produce  as  much  damage  as  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  injuries  to  the  vault  itself. 

2.  To  determine  whether  changes  in  the  brain  after  injury  were  diffuse 
or  were  confined  to  the  field  of  the  injury.  It  had  been  observed  that  patients 
operated  on  for-  gunshot  wounds  of  the  cranial  cavity  often  did  less  well  after 
operation  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  appearance  of  the  brain  at 
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Fiiii  KK  "jriCi  (ciist*  Kn(‘ri)halo!;i"i|'li'<’  study  of  iH-uotrutinu  wound  of  hoad. 

A.  Anioroposlorior  pro.ioci ioii,  sliowini:  ponolraliip^  wound  in  loft  occipital  roirion 
outlined  l>y  fi'airuiouts  of  Mono  carried  deep  into  Mrain.  It,  Lateral  projection. 

( '.  rneuiuoencepMalo,i;ram  demon.-itratinj:  |>orencei>lialic  cysl  at  site  of  injury  with 
sliift  of  tnidline  structures  upward  ami  to  left  anil  encroacliiuent  on  ipsilateral 
ventricle.  1 ».  Ltileral  projii-tion. 

ojuM'al ion.  This  olt.servatinii  siiirjro.sted  that  et'rphnil  (itiiiitturo  w:ts  ditriist' 
nitlipr  than  locttlizotl  to  tlio  sitp  of  injury  ami  made  it  important  to  determine 
wlietlier  ehan^es  in  tlie  hrain  e.xtended  beyond  the  injury  ttreti.  F.neepli.iloof- 
r!i])hy  conlirmed  jtrevions  elinieal  impressions  of  tlie  difftise  chttraeler  of 
cranial  trauma  in  rrtinshot  wounds  ami  proved  idettlly  suited  to  the  clarilica 
tion  of  tliis  problem. 

To  des.  rihe  the  ratliolojric  manifestations  of  the  cerehrtil  iihnormalit ies 
found.  Only  1  ttf  the  lit  jv.itients  inclmletl  in  this  stmly  httd  :\n  entirely 
norm.al  encephiiloirrtim.  Iti  this  instance,  tin*  hones  of  the  c:il\:iria  in  the 
anterior  and  middle  fo.ssae  were  fractured.  ;ind  the  major  impact  force  of  the 
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injury  was  expended  upon  the  face.  Although  the  damage  was  severe, 
encephalograms,  obtained  6  days  after  injury,  showed  nothing  remarkable. 

In  spite  of  presumably  complete  drainage  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid 
before  the  examination  in  every  case,  the  subarachnoid  channels  were  not 
demonstrated  in  a  number  of  cases.  The  explanation  was  twofold;  Either 
the  subarachnoid  fluid  was  trapped  and  not  amenable  to  drainage  or  the 
spaces  were  obliterated.  In  the  14  cases  in  which  the  spaces  were  obliterated, 
the  effect  of  the  changes  was  most  notable  near  the  wound  of  entry. 

At  operation,  various  explanations  were  found  for  the  impaired  visualiza¬ 
tion  of  the  subarachnoid  channels,  including  edema  and  maceration  of  the 
brain,  subarachnoid  hemorrhage,  and  arachnoiditis. 

The  subarachnoid  markings  were  abnormally  prominent  in  four  cases,  in 
three  instances  beneath  the  punctured  calvarium  and  in  the  other  at  a  distance 
from  the  wound.  This  observation,  which  in  all  instances  was  due  to  cortical 
atrophy,  was  not  made  in  any  patient  examined  less  than  22  days  after  injury. 

In  three  cases,  in  addition  to  subarachnoid  abnormalities  over  the  involved 
hemisphere,  the  cortical  markings  over  the  contralateral  cerebral  hemisphere 
were  poorly  visualized.  In  one  instance,  in  which  the  air  pathways  under  the 
bone  defect  seemed  normal,  the  obliterative  process  was  limited  to  the  con¬ 
tralateral  hemisphere  (contrecoup). 

The  midline  structures  were  found  displaced  in  6  of  the  19  cases,  the  shift 
invariably  being  away  from  the  injured  hemisphere.  One  of  the  six  patients 
had  a  small,  penetrating  injury,  which  produced  minimal  deviation  from  the 
midline.  The  other  five  had  very  severe  injuries,  with  several  large  and  many 
small  shell  fragments  or  depression  of  relatively  large  pieces  of  bone. 

The  ventricular  abnormalities  observed  were  extremely  interesting.  Ten 
patients,  all  but  two  of  whom  had  suffered  extensive  head  injuries,  presented 
changes  that  involved  large  areas  of  bone  and  brain.  In  five  cases,  there  was 
encroachment  upon  the  lateral  ventricle  in  the  injured  half  of  the  brain.  In 
seven,  there  was  dilatation  of  the  lateral  ventricle  within  the  injured  hemis¬ 
phere.  Internal  hydrocephalus,  with  dilatation  of  both  lateral  ventricles,  was 
encountered  once.  In  another  case,  the  same  findings  were  associated  with 
diffuse  cortical  atrophy.  This  patient  had  been  wounded  22  days  earlier,  and 
a  .25-caliber  bullet  had  lodged  in  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone. 

In  this  series,  the  earliest  encephalographic  evidence  of  ventricular  dila¬ 
tation  was  observed  7  days  after  injury.  In  another  case,  in  which  the  exami¬ 
nation  was  made  8  days  after  a  severe  penetrating  wound  of  the  left  temporal 
lobe,  a  large  porencephalic  cyst  was  seen. 

The  basal  cistemae  were  almost  invariably  well  visualized.  The  cistema 
chiasmatica  was  not  visualized  in  5  of  the  19  cases,  in  4  of  which  the  injuries 
involved  the  frontal  bone  and  frontal  lobe. 

That  diffuse  brain  damage  commonly  occurred  after  penetrating  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  cranial  cavity  was  amply  demonstrated  by  this  study.  This 
situation  was  also  well  illustrated  by  the  autopsy  findings  in  another  case,  not 
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included  in  this  series  and  not  studied  by  encephalography.  This  patient 
died  62  days  after  sustaining  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  left  temporal  bone, 
with  lodgment  of  the  missile  in  the  medial  portion  of  the  right  occipital  lobe. 
The  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  in  addition  to  showing  destruction  of  the  left 
temporal,  parietal,  and  occipital  lobes,  also  showed  marked  diflfuse  atrophy, 
which  was  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  basal  ganglia,  the  amount  of  white 
matter,  and  the  extreme  dilatation  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  which  was  found 
bulging  into  the  site  of  injury.  The  right  cerebral  hemisphere  showed  similar 
atrophic  changes,  but  they  were  much  less  prominent. 

EYE  INJURIES 

In  jungle  warfare,  in  which  many  injuries  were  caused  by  hand  grenades, 
boobytraps,  and  small  antipersonnel  mines,  multiple  small  penetrating  wounds 
were  often  encountered.  They  were  characterized  by  the  presence  of  multiple 
foreign  bodies,  of  various  sizes,  which  looked  like  snow  flurries  of  opaque 
debris.  When  the  eye  was  involved  in  this  kind  of  wound,  it  was  sometimes 
impossible  to  distinguish  intraocular  and  extraocular  objects. 

Sweet  localization  was  not  practiced  in  the  theater,  there  being  no 
apparatus  for  it,  but  a  satisfactory  technique  was  devised  by  Capt.  (later 
Maj.)  Harold  G.  Scheie,  MC,  and  Colonel  Hodes,  which  consisted  of  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  air  into  the  retro-orbital  tissues,  followed  by  posteroanterior  and  lateral 
stereoscopic  X-rays,  without  the  Bucky  diaphragm  {16). 

This  technique,  while  it  expedited  the  location  of  intraocular  foreign 
bodies,  had  a  serious  disadvantage:  It  made  immediate  surgery  hazardous, 
especially  if  the  anterior  chamber  had  to  be  opened.  Then  the  injected  air 
exerted  pressure  on  the  eyeball  and  predisposed  to  loss  of  vitreous  and  pro¬ 
lapse  of  the  iris.  Air  was  not  absorbed  for  3  or  4  days,  and  it  was  often 
undesirable  to  postpone  operation  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Carbon  dioxide 
was  next  tested,  but  it  was  absorbed  too  rapidly  to  be  effective  as  a  contrast 
medium.  Oxygen  proved  the  ideal  agent  when  surgery  was  necessary  without 
delay.  Most  of  it  was  absorbed  within  4  to  8  hours,  and  only  a  small  amount 
was  evident  24  hours  after  the  injection.  Absorption  was  thus  rapid  enough 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  loss  of  vitreous  fluid  at  operation.  Visualization  was 
excellent.  The  technique  was  widely  adopted  and  proved  useful  in  the 
diagnosis  of  other  retro-orbital  abnormalities. 

Semiopaque  foreign  bodies,  usually  bits  of  aluminum  or  impregnated 
paper,  could  h:  visualized  by  soft-tissue  tangential  views.  This  was  a  useful 
technique  when  the  eye  was  involved  and  concern  was  felt  about  the  possible 
development  of  contralateral  infection  (sympathetic  ophthalmia)  caused  by 
the  persistence  of  an  irritant  in  the  homolateral  eye. 

DIAGNOSTIC  FLUOROSCOPY 

Radiologists  at  a  number  of  hospitals  reported  attempting  to  use  fluoros¬ 
copy  whenever  possible  because  of  the  shortage  of  films.  The  substitution 
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was  not  satisfactory.  Radiologists  at  the  73d  Evacuation  Hospital  did  not 
find  the  method  useful  in  determining  the  status  of  fractures  put  up  in  casts 
(5) .  The  casualties  at  this  hospital  were  chiefly  Chinese,  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  had  badly  comminuted  gunshot  fractures  of  the  extremities,  many  times 
with  involvement  of  the  joints.  They  arrived  from  the  front  in  heavy  casts 
applied  after  debridement,  with  very  little  accompanying  information  to  guide 
the  surgeons  at  the  evacuation  hospitals  in  the  further  management  of  their 
injuries.  It  was  a  waste  of  time  and  material  to  remove  the  casts  if  the  frac¬ 
tures  were  in  good  apposition  and  alinement.  It  was  essential  to  take  action 
if  they  were  not.  Practically  always,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  radiography 
to  obtain  the  desired  information;  fractures,  especially  when  the  joints  were 
involved,  were  missed  altogether  or  poorly  evaluated  on  fluoroscopic  examina¬ 
tion  through  casts. 

Fluoroscopy  for  head  injuries  was  also  promptly  abandoiied  as  a  useless 
procedure.  The  gutter  type  of  wounds  of  the  calvarium,  with  fragments 
driven  intracranially,  required  surgery,  and  it  was  important  that  such  injuries 
be  identified.  They  were  well  demonstrated  on  roentgenograms,  but  they 
could  not  be  seen  under  the  fluoroscope,  no  matter  how  careful  the  examination. 

Diseases  and  Disease  States 
TROPICAL  DISEASES 

Much  of  the  workload  of  departments  of  radiology  in  the  China-Burma- 
India  theater  concerned  tropical  and  other  diseases  and  civilian-type  trauma. 
Tropical  diseases  were  rampant,  and  a  number  of  new  and  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  in  them. 


Malaria 

All  hospital  units  that  went  to  the  China-Burma-India  theater  had  been 
alerted  concerning  the  prevalence  of  malaria  in  the  area  and  were  prepared  for 
the  high  incidence  encountered.  The  experience  of  the  20th  General  Hospital 
is  typical;  It  encountered  a  high  incidence  of  malaria  in  both  U.S.  and 
Chinese  personnel  and  patients,  though  considerably  less  in  U.S.  troops  than 
had  been  feared. 

From  the  radiologic  point  of  view,  an  extensive  investigation  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  establish  the  presence  or  absence  of  pulmonary  lesions  in  patients 
with  very  severe  malaria,  especially  of  the  tertian  type.  Repeated  examina¬ 
tions  showed  no  relation  between  the  bronchopulmonary  symptoms  often 
present  and  the  radiographic  appearance  of  the  lungs,  which  were  almost 
invariably  clear.  The  occasional  focal  areas  of  bronchopneumonic  infiltration 
that  were  observed  regressed  as  in  the  usual  bronchopneumonia. 
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Hookworm 

Authoritative  reports  indicated  that  94  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  Assam  area  suffered  from  hookworm  {Ankylostoma)  infestation,  and  a 
high  incidence  was  expected  in  U.S.  troops.  As  a  preparatory  measure, 
shortly  after  the  20th  General  Hospital  arrived  in  Assam,  radiographic  studies 
of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  were  carried  out  on  a  number  of  healthy  young 
men,  so  that  presumably  normal  films  would  be  at  hand  for  comparison  with 
films  of  those  who  might  develop  hookworm  infestation.  The  opportunity  for 
comparative  studies  promptly  arose,  and  it  was  possible  to  study  the  victims 
of  ankylostomiasis  from  the  beginning  of  their  illness — usually  6  to  25  days 
after  exposure — until  their  discharge  from  the  hospital  after  treatment  {17). 
During  the  Battle  of  Myitkyina,  a  number  of  casualties  were  evacuated  to 
the  20th  General  Hospital  with  unexplained  fever,  abdominal  pain,  leukocyto¬ 
sis,  and  eosinophilia,  which  were  found  to  be  caused  by  hookworm  infestation. 

A  typical  instance  of  the  disease  is  illustrated  in  the  following  case 
history : 

Case  6. — A  25-year-old  soldier  crawled  under  a  mobile  crane,  with  his  back  to  the 
ground,  which  was  infested  with  hookworm  parasites.  Within  an  hour,  he  noticed 
itching.  A  rash  appeared  the  following  day  and  lasted  for  3  days.  Four  days  later,  he 
developed  a  cough,  which  lasted  for  12  days  (cough  was  so  common  in  soldiers  with 
hookworm  that  it  came  to  be  called  “foxhole”  cough).  Vomiting  appeared  16  days  after 
exposure,  and  diarrhea  4  days  later.  When  the  patient  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  31 
days  after  exposure,  the  diagnosis  was  made  at  once  from  the  history  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  laboratory  tests  and  X-ray  examination. 

In  this  case,  as  in  60  percent  of  all  cases  in  which  roentgenograms  were 
made,  gastrointestinal  abnormalities  were  observed  (figs.  257-261).  The 
esophagus  and  stomach  and  the  duodenal  bulb  were  normal,  but  jejunal  ten¬ 
derness  was  always  present.  The  first  X-ray  abnormalities  appeared  in  the 
proximal  jejunum,  about  a  month  after  the  exposure,  and  then  spread  proxi- 
mally,  first  into  the  distal  duodenum  and  next  through  the  ileum.  The  abnor¬ 
malities  took  the  form  of  excessive  peristalsis,  segmental  contractions,  and 
distortion  of  the  mucosal  pattern,  all  indicative  of  disordered  motor  function. 

The  mucosal  changes  were  explained  on  the  basis  of  an  abnormality  of  the 
intramural  nervous  system  and  were  considered  to  represent  a  disturbance  in 
the  reflex  arcs  rather  than  an  actual  thickening  of  the  intestinal  wall.  It  was 
difficult  to  conceive  of  changes  in  the  mucosal  appearance  and  the  appearance 
of  the  lumen  of  the  indurated  intestine  occurring  with  the  speed  that  charac¬ 
terized  the  changes  in  the  small  intestine  in  this  study.  The  radiographic 
observations  seemed  to  bear  out  the  views  of  Golden  {18)  who  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  thickening  of  the  small  intestine  as  “a  delicate  balance 
between  the  sympathet''*  and  the  parasympathetic  nervous  systems,  illustrated 
by  ‘disordered  motor  function.’  ” 

What  caused  the  damage  to  the  intramural  nervous  system,  if  it  was 
indeed  damaged,  was  a  moot  point.  It  seemed  highly  likely  that  the  hooklike 
teeth  of  the  parasite  were  responsible.  As  they  cut  into  the  mucous  membrane 
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Figure  257. — Hookworm  disease  in  pa¬ 
tient  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  severe 
cramps  for  6  weeks.  White  blood  cell 
count  40,000  per  cubic  millimeter ;  70  per¬ 
cent  eosinophiles.  A.  Roentgenogram  ob¬ 
tained  1  hour  after  ingestion  of  barium 
meal.  There  is  considerable  delayed  mo¬ 
tility  and  duodenal  dilatation,  and  the 
mucosal  pattern  is  distinctly  abnormal. 
B.  Roentgenogram  obtained  2%  hours 
after  ingestion  of  barium.  There  is  dif¬ 
fuse  Irritability  of  the  small  intestine 
with  long  areas  of  peristaltic  contraction 
and  segmentation. 


at  the  site  of  the  imbedded  buccal  capsule,  they  may  interfere  with  the 
elaborate  network  of  nerve  cells  and  fibers  that  extend  to  every  part  of  the 
intestine  from  the  subserosal,  deep  muscular,  Auerbach’s  and  Meissners 
plexuses. 


Bacillary  Dysentery 


Radiographic  examination  of  patients  with  bacillary  dysentery  showed 
distinct  abnormalities  of  the  small  bowel.  The  distal  ileum,  particularly,  was 
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FitiVKK  -HiM>k\v<>rin  disojiso,  A.  (’lopcup  of 

showin;:  proximal  .io.jumiin.  Tho  imi- 
fosal  I'olils  an*  widor  ami  liiy:lu*r  than  normal  ami  art* 
irro;rnlarly  spai-od  and  point  irn*;nilarly  in  all  diroc- 
tions.  15.  Same,  in  anotlior  pa1i«‘nt. 


irrititble,  and  tlio  transit  tiino  of  lln*  Itarinni  nn>al  in  this  part  of  tin*  intestine* 
was  delayed.  I'liese  findinjxs  niijiht  have  Iteen  expected  :  As  a  nde,  amebiasis 
alfeots  only  the  cecum,  but  bacillary  dysenleiy  is  no  respecter  of  the  .small 
bowel  (19). 


Typhus 


In  1944.  a  new  febrile  disease  be<r:tn  to  be  observed  ill  the  20th  (leneral 
Ilosjtital,  characterized  by  a  rash;  lymphadenopathy :  conjunctival  injection: 
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Figure  259. — Hookworm  disease.  Roentgenogram 
taken  30  minutes  after  ingestion  of  barium  by  pa¬ 
tient  wbo  bad  complained  of  periumbilical  pain,  nau¬ 
sea,  and  weakness  for  10  weeks. 


neurologic,  pulmonary,  and  renal  manifestations;  and  sometimes  cutaneous 
ulcers  with  satellite  buboes.  The  disease  was  thought  to  be  miteborne  typhus, 
the  Japanese  form  of  tsutsugamushi  fever.  Its  appearance  was  important, 
for  with  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  northern  portions  of  Burma,  U.S. 
troops  were  inevitably  exposed  to  it. 

Colonel  Hodes,  in  collaboration  with  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Thomas  Fitz- 
Hugh,  Jr.,  MC,  Chief  of  Medicine,  20th  General  Hospital,  undertook  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  scrub  typhus.  Their  principal  roentgenologic  findings,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  annual  report  of  the  hospital  for  1944  (^),  were  as  follows; 

Changes  in  the  chest  were  remarkable  and  apparently  characteristic. 
Early  in  the  illness,  radiographs  were  essentially  normal.  Later,  as  dyspnea 
and  cyanosis  appeared  clinically,  the  films  revealed  a  slight  cardiac  enlarge¬ 
ment  associated  with  increased  hilar  and  ^**uncal  markings.  Still  later,  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cardiac  dimensions,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  heart  suggested  lack  of  tone.  At  the  same  time,  the  hilar  prominence 
increased,  and  the  pulmonary  findings  suggested  hypoventilation  and  were 
characteristic  of  the  so-called  drowned  or  wet  lung  {W).  The  dilatation  of 
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Figure  2fi(). — Hookworm  disease.  This 
patient’s  chief  complaints  were  nausea, 
postprandial  cramps,  and  pain  in  the 
right  upper  quadrant  for  10  weeks.  A. 
Roentgenogram  ohtaineil  .*10  minutes  after 
ingestion  of  bariuiu.  The  barium  stream 
is  continuous  but  the  bowel  is  hypertonic, 
iiarrowwl,  and  shorteneii.  The  mucosal 
folds  are  coarse  and  are  Irregular  in 
height,  width,  nn<l  spacing.  B.  Roent¬ 
genogram,  .1  months  later,  also  .30  min¬ 
utes  after  ingestion  of  barium.  The  bar¬ 
ium  is  already  in  the  large  bowel.  The 
small  intestine  is  less  hypertonic  than  in 
the  earlier  roentgenogram  but  is  still  ab¬ 
normal. 


the  heart  almost  invariably  demonstrated  by  X-ray  patients  who  were  very  ill 
with  typhus  was  evidently  a  reflection  of  vascular  collapse. 

The  lower  lobes  of  the  lung  were  more  commonly  involved  than  the  upper. 
Definite  densities  were  frequent  and  resembled  those  seen  in  bronchopneu¬ 
monia.  In  patients  with  cardiac  enlargement  and  bronchopulmonary  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  exudation,  there  was  evidence  of  almost  complete  fi.xation  of  the  dome 
of  the  diaphragm  and  absence  of  respiratory  excursions. 

Clinical  improvement  was  followed  by  gradual  regression  of  the  abnormal 


Figure  261. — Hftokworm  disease.  Roentgenojrrain  reveals 
marked  disorder  of  the  motor  function  throughout  the  duo¬ 
denum,  je,iunum.  and  ileum,  with  hypertonieity.  This  pa¬ 
tient  complained  of  abdominal  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting 
for  4  weeks. 

chest  findings  until  the  lungs  and  cardiac  silhouette  eventually  appeared 
normal.  Slight  pleural  effusions  occasionally  developed,  and  slight  residual 
pleural  thickening  was  also  occasionally  observed  after  clinical  recovery,  but 
empyema  was  an  extremely  unusual  complication. 

Fluoroscopic  examination,  which  of  course  was  never  undertaken  in 
critically  ill  patients,  showed  no  changes  in  cardiac  pulsations  or  diaphrag¬ 
matic  excursions  in  patients  who  presented  only  slight  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
embarrassment. 

Eosinophilic  Lung 

Eosinophilic  lung,  a  rather  common  condition  in  India,  had  lieen  reported 
before  the  war  in  Englishmen  who  had  spent  a  considerable  time  there,  and  it 
was  feared  that  U.S.  troops  might  contract  the  disease.  Special  studies  were 
therefore  undertaken  to  identify  the  condition  without  loss  of  time  {21). 
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Fioitse  262. — Anteroposterior  roentgenogram  of  eo¬ 
sinophilic  lungs.  Note  that  all  lobes  of  both  lungs  are 
involved.  This  case  Is  typical  of  those  observed  in  the 
Chlna-Burma-India  theater. 


The  most  striking  feature  of  eosinophilic  lung  was  massive  eosinophilia. 
The  total  white  count  was  characteristically  20,000  to  40,000  per  cubic  milli¬ 
meter,  and  it  sometimes  reached  70,000  to  80,000. 

The  characteristic  X-ray  finding  was  pulmonary  nodulation  or  mottling 
similar  to  that  observed  in  miliary  tuberculosis,  silicosis,  periarteritis  nodosa, 
and  metastatic  malignancy.  The  diffuse  pulmonary  mottling  present  early  in 
the  disease  was  distributed  throughout  both  lungs  by  the  end  of  the  second 
week  of  illness  (fig.  262).  The  individual  lesions  were  characterized  by  dense 
centers  and  ill-defined,  blurred  peripheries.  The  mottling  seldom  lasted  more 
than  4  weeks,  though  the  disease  tended  to  persist  in  the  absence  of  treatment 
by  neoarsphenamine. 

MALNUTRITION 

The  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  admitted  to  the  20th  General  Hospital  after 
the  Battle  of  Myitkyina  in  1944  had  been  in  hiding  for  2  or  3  months,  during 
which  time  they  lived  on  a  little  rice  and  whatever  they  could  forage  from  the 
land.  All  of  them  were  suffering  from  severe  malnutrition  and  from  severe 
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vitamin  depletion,  particularly  lack  of  vitamins  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Hyperkera¬ 
toses  and  changes  in  visual  acuity  were  the  rule. 

Colonel  Hodes  and  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Kendall  A.  Elsom,  MC,  became 
interested  in  these  prisoners  and  undertook  a  comparative  study  of  their  status 
and  that  of  U.S.  combat  troops  who  had  served  in  the  same  area. 

A  radiologic  study  of  15  Japane.se  prisoners  of  war  with  severe  nutri¬ 
tional  imbalance  showed  no  demonstrable  abnormalities  in  the  small  intestine. 
In  the  comparable  U.S.  study,  the  tone  and  motility  of  the  small  intestine  were 
definitely  altered,  and  the  pattern  was  abnormal.  These  changes  appeared  in 
patients  with  vitamin  C  deficiencies,  and  in  those  who  were  sensitive  to 
Atabrine  (quinacrine  hydrochloride),  but,  amazingly,  they  did  not  appear  in 
the  Japanese,  some  of  whom,  because  of  their  seriously  malnourished  state, 
were  litter  borne.  Yet  their  upper  intestinal  tracts,  including  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  and  small  bowel,  were  entirely  normal.  No  explanation  for  the 
differences  was  ever  found. 

It  seems  stilt  more  remarkable  that  later,  when  the  Japanese  patients  were 
receiving  an  adequate  diet  and  had  begun  to  regain  their  muscle  tone,  radio¬ 
graphs  of  the  small  intestine  began  to  reveal  disordered  motor  function.  It 
was  thought  that  at  this  time  edema  resulting  from  ingestion  of  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fluid  was  being  reflected  in  the  small  bowel.  The  reasoning  was  that, 
while  the  concentration  of  blood  colloids  was  adequate  when  fluid  depletion 
was  total,  edema  resulted  when  fluids  began  to  be  ingested  in  large  amounts. 
The  disordered  motor  function  persisted  for  several  weeks  before  there  was  a 
return  to  normal. 

Although  no  special  radiologic  studies  were  made,  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  medical  officers  in  the  theater  reported  to  the  theater  surgeon  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  command  was  being  reduced  because  the  diet  was  deficient  in 
calcium,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  and  vitamin  C.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
troops  reporting  for  sick  call  complained  of  such  symptoms  of  deficiency  states 
as  weakness,  insomnia,  lassitude,  and  gastric  disturbances.  An  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  gingivitis  was  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  vitamin-C  defi¬ 
ciency  (22). 

Investigation  proved  the  importance  of  supplementing  the  diet  of  troops 
in  the  theater,  especially  those  in  the  Ledo  area,  with  B-rations  and  multi¬ 
vitamins.  Implementing  orders  were  given,  but  there  were  logistic  difficulties, 
it  being  necessary  to  employ  an  airlift  to  transport  much  of  the  subsistence 
from  Calcutta  to  Assam.  There  was,  therefore,  still  some  complaint  of  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  diet  in  September  1944.  At  the  request  of  the  theater  surgeon,  a 
more  liberal  hospital  supplemental  ration  was  provided,  and  a  uniform  ration 
system  was  adopted  for  all  hospitals.  The  new  Basic  Subsistence  Issue  Chart 
was  put  into  effect  on  1  January  1945. 

Radiologists  themselves  furnished  specific  occupational  examples  of  vita¬ 
min  depletion  resulting  from  abnormal  living  conditions.  After  some  time  in 
the  jungle,  Captain  Keefer  noticed  that  he  was  missing  fluoroscopic  findings, 
and  Colonel  Hodes  also  observed  a  similar  decrease  in  visual  acuity.  The  only 
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explanation  in  both  instances  seemed  to  be  a  vitamin-A  deficiency.  The  theory 
was  confirmed  when  fluoroscopic  ability  returned  to  normal  in  each  instance 
after  quantities  of  vitamin  A  had  been  taken  for  several  weeks,  though  not 
in  the  same  dosages. 


BACKACHE 

A  large  number  of  the  soldiers  who  complained  of  backache  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater  presented  syndromes  suggestive  of  retropulsion  of  the 
intervertebral  disk.  Contrast  media  were  available  in  the  theater  for 
urography  (33),  but  Pant  opaque  (ethyl  iodophenylundecylate)  was  not  pro¬ 
vided,  and  when  a  contrast  agent  was  necessary  for  myelography,  air  was 
used.  Wlien  the  correct  technique  was  employed,  a  remarkable  proficiency  in 
diagnosis  was  developed,  as  was  proved  by  surgery  later  done  on  these  patients 
(chiefly  Chinese)  in  forward  hospitals.  So  well  were  the  abnormalities  of  the 
inten’^ertebral  disk  demonstrated  by  air  that  some  medical  officers  came  to 
believe,  as  a  result  of  this  experience,  that  opaque  solutions  should  be  used 
only  in  unusual  or  obscure  cases. 

Section  VII.  Radiation  Therapy 

The  Picker  field  unit  carried  with  it  instructions  concerning  its  use  for 
superficial  X-ray  therapy,  but  radiologists  at  the  20th  and  142d  General 
Hospitals,  among  others,  found  that  its  use  at  the  recommended  dosage  set¬ 
tings  did  not  produce  satisfactory  results,  even  when  it  was  oi>erated  by  quali¬ 
fied  specialists.  The  1943  annual  report  of  the  20th  General  Hospital  stated 
that  the  figures  given  were  unquestionably  safe  averages  of  “r  per  minute 
afflux,”  but  when  they  were  utilized,  they  did  not  produce  the  radiotherap>eutic 
results  that  past  experience  with  accurately  calibrated  machines  would  lead 
one  to  expect  (4). 

Because  no  calibrating  device  was  available  in  the  theater.  X-ray  therapy 
was  generally  discouraged  or  refused  altogether.  R-meters  were  repeatedly 
requisitioned  but  were  never  received.  If  they  had  been  available,  a  certain 
amount  of  superficial  X-ray  therapy  could  have  been  administered,  though  it 
would  have  been  limited  by  the  heavy  diagnostic  load,  and  patients  who  were 
being  hospitalized  or  being  evacuated  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  could  have  been 
treated  and  perhaps  returned  to  duty  promptly. 
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Minor  Commands 

Carl  Porter  Olson,  M.D.,  Burton  W.  Trask,  M.D., 
and  Edgar  L.  Dessen,  M.D. 


Section  I.  The  Alaskan  Department  ^ 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  proximity  of  Alaska  to  both  Russia  and  Japan  was  the  probable 
defensive  motivation  behind  the  landing  of  troops  on  Elmendorf  Field,  near 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  on  26  June  1940  and  the  establishment  of  the  military  post 
designated  as  Fort  Richardson  (£).  Except  for  the  airfield,  the  site  of  the 
future  post  was  then  an  undeveloped  wilderness  of  low  brush  with  some 
scattered  high  timber.  Field  installations  were  at  once  set  up,  and  permanent 
construction  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  p<^ible  by  all  hands,  including  the 
medical  detachment  that  formed  part  of  the  original  contingent. 

Five  outstanding  factors  influenced  medical,  and  therefore  radiologic, 
service  in  the  Alaskan  Department : 

1.  The  extremely  cold  weather.  The  nights  were  cold  during  the  summer, 
and  the  cold,  which  was  often  wet  cold,  was  biting  and  piercing  during  the 
winter. 

2.  The  high  winds,  often  100  miles  an  hour,  were  hard  to  endure  even 
when  snow  and  rain  were  lacking.  They  scattered  the  volcanic  ash  that  was 
characteristic  of  barren  spots  in  Alaska  and  that  often  covered  floors  with 
blav.i£,  mineralized,  siliconized  dust  half  an  inch  deep.  Its  effect  on  X-ray 
installations  can  be  imagined. 

3.  The  heavy  snows,  often  from  12  to  18  inches  deep  on  the  roofs  of 
hospital  and  other  installations.  The  accumulations  had  to  be  removed  by  an 
ingenious  i^stem  of  boards  pulled  back  and  forth  by  ropes  tossed  over  the 
roofline. 

4.  The  drenching  rains  that  fell  during  all  seasons.  Flooding  and  subse¬ 
quent  undermining  of  installations  were  frequMit.  The  buildings  were  not 

1  (1)  VnleM  otherwiae  indicated,  the  material  la  thla  aection  of  the  chapter,  aaide  from  per- 
■onal  recoUectlona,  la  derlTed  from  the  official  hiatory  of  the  Medical  Department  in  Alaaka  in 
World  War  II  (I)  and  the  annual  reporta  of  the  earlona  atation  hoapltala  that  aerred  in  thla 
command.  (2)  Dealgnation  of  the  U.8.  troopa  atatloaed  in  Alaaka  aa  Alaaka  Defenae  Command 
waa  announced  by  letter,  AO  820.2,  dated  4  February  1041.  Thla  command  waa  aaalgned  to  the 
Weatem  Defenae  Command  on  12  December  '*042.  On  1  Noyember  1048,  Alaaka  became  a  aeparate 
theater  of  operationa  and  the  Alaaka  Defer  Coamand  was  renamed  the  Alaakan  Department. 
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insulated,  and  the  effects  of  both  water  and  ensuing  dampness  on  X-ray  equip¬ 
ment  again  can  be  imagined. 

5.  The  almost  total  darkness  that  prevailed  during  the  winter  months  and, 
in  contrast,  the  almost  total  daylight  that  prevailed  during  the  4  summer 
months,  though  fog  was  frequent  even  during  the  summer.  The  darkness 
contributed  to  the  high  incidence  of  serious  fractures  of  the  hip  sustained  by 
soldiers  who  fell  into  trenches  and  emplacements  while  using  inadequate 
slit  flashlights  (p.  792). 

All  the  problems  of  medical  practice  that  arose  in  Alaska  proper  were 
multiplied  in  the  outlying  islands,  particularly  the  Aleutians,  where  the  only 
combat  in  the  command  occurred. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HOSPITALS 

The  considerations  just  listed  indicated  the  urgent  necessity  for  replacing 
field  (tented)  installations  with  quonset  huts  and  then  with  wooden  hospitals 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  All  phases  of  the  weather  demanded  that  medical  care, 
including  its  roentgenologic  phase,  be  carried  out  where  heat  and  water 
were  available  and  where  water  as  such  or  in  solutions  would  not  freeze. 

Construction  of  the  183d  Station  Hospital,  which  provided  medical  serv¬ 
ice  for  Fort  Richardson,  was  one  of  the  first  medical  projects  undertaken  in 
that  area.  It  was  a  250-bed  hospital,  of  the  cantonment  type.  Patients  were 
received  late  in  November  1940,  and  the  hospital  was  completed  the  following 
April  (fig.  263).  Although  it  was  termed  a  station  hospital,  it  served  in  other 
capacities.  In  1942,  it  began  to  receive  patients  from  other  small  outposts  and 
stations  in  Alaska,  thus  serving  as  a  regional  and  general  hospital.  Also  in 
1942,  it  received  casualties  from  hospitals  on  the  Aleutians  and  evacuated 
them  to  general  hospitals  in  the  continental  United  States. 

A  second  station  hospital,  the  500-bed  184th  Station  Hospital,  was  begun 
in  1942  and  was  located  in  the  Dispersal  Cantonment  Area,  8  miles  from  the 
post.  When  it  was  opened  in  May  1943,  the  circumstances  that  had  dictated 
its  location  had  disappeared:  Attu  and  Kiska  had  been  retaken  from  the 
Japanese,  the  latter  without  a  struggle,  and  there  was  no  longer  fear  of 
harassing  air  raids.  This  hospital  also  provided  ser\’ices  of  a  general  hospital 
nature  and  was  frequently,  though  inaccurately,  referred  to  as  a  general 
hospital,  the  terminology  perhaps  reflecting  the  original  intent  of  the 
command. 

One  of  the  most  useful  radiologic  functions  performed  at  the  183d  and 
184th  Station  Hospitals  was  the  screening  not  only  of  combat  casualties  but 
also  of  patients  with  bleeding  ulcers  or  other  intestinal  bleeding,  and  those 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  other  diseases,  before  their  evacuation  to  the 
Zone  of  Interior.  The  X-ray  report  was  often  used  to  help  in  the  decision  as 
to  the  mode  of  transportation ;  that  is,  by  ship  or  air. 

Aside  from  temporary  tented  field  installations,  which  were  evacuated  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  only  station  hospitals  were  employed  in  the  Alaskan 
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Figukk  263. — 183d  Station  Hospital,  Fort  Kiehardson,  Alaska.  A.  Hospital  site, 
with  wooded  arejis  and  mountains  in  background.  B.  Musi<-al  program  in  ward  under 
direction  of  American  Re<l  Cross  recreation  worker.  C.  Maiti  radiographic-fluoroscopic 
exposure  room.  I>.  Another  radiographic-fluoro.scopic  exposure  room,  with  facilities  for 
<lental  nidiography  witli  field  unit.  E.  Radiologist's  office  and  consultation  room,  with 
film-reading  conference  in  progress.  The  offu-e  <H'Cupies  space  formerly  ocx’upied  by  a 
waiting  room.  F.  Anotlier  oflice  and  consultation  room,  communicating  directly,  in 
L-shai)ed  fashion,  with  office  shown  in  view  K.  <1.  Combined  office,  classroom,  study  for 
technicians,  and  administrative  unit.  Note  Inn  for  filing  films. 


Figure  264. — X-Ray  Section,  179th  Station  Hospital,  Aclak  Island,  March  iu43. 


Department.  In  all,  30  were  set  up.  The  23  that  were  activated  as  numbered 
station  hospitals  on  7  September  194^  (S)  were  widely  dispersed.  Those 
located  farthest  east  were  'he  207th  Pi  .tinn  Hospital,  which  was  on  Annette 
Island,  near  Ketchikan,  and  the  212th,  which  was  at  Juneau.  At  that  time, 
the  farthest  west  }iosp?‘als  were  the  42d  Station  Hospital  on  Amchitka  Island 
and  the  179th  (fig.  26-^  ,  on  Adak  Island.  The  328th  (fig.  265)  and  329th 
Station  Hospitals,  whica  were  on  Attu  and  Shemya  Islands,  respectively,  were 
not  activ  ated  until  26  September  1943. 

These  3^  ^  piials.  n^'  always  with  the  same  personnel,  served  in  the 
Alaskai-  Department  for  periods  ranging  from  5  months  to  almost  61/0  years 
(map  ‘y  vnried  in  size  from  the  25-bed  hospital  at  Nome  (fig.  266)  to 

the  250-k  ind  .)U0-bed  hospitals  at  Fort  Richardson. 

PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING 
Personnel 

Although  the  tables  of  organization  called  for  a  radiologist  for  each  sta¬ 
tion  hospital,  the  medical  records  of  the  Alaskan  Department  show  that  only 
19  medical  officers  served  in  this  capacity  for  the  30  hospitals  in  Alaska  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  None  of  them  were  certified  by  the  American  Board  of 
Radiology.  The  comparative  isolation  of  the  command,  and  the  urgency  and 
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Fioukk  265. — Facilities  of  328th  Station  Hospital.  Attn,  Ala.ska,  Sep¬ 
tember  liM4.  .Vdniini.stration  hut  is  in  foreground,  and  third  (frame) 
huildiii}:  liouses  tlie  X-ray  section  and  laboratory  (camera  faces  north- 
(•ast  I . 

haste  with  which  the  medical  uiiit.s  dispatcheti  to  it  had  lieeii  set  up  and 
activated,  resulted  iu  stafliufr  problems  which  extended  to  the  radiolojiy  serv¬ 
ice.  Affiliated  units,  from  which  qualified  radiolojri.sts  could  have  been 
secured,  were  not  .sent  to  Alaska.  Moreover,  iu  the  smaller,  more  outlyinf? 
hospitals,  the  radiolojjic  officer  often  read  films  as  a  matter  of  nece.ssity  and 
not  hecau.se  of  any  qualifications  he  possesse<l.  In  these  hosj)itaIs,  in  fact,  the 
radiolojjic  officer  vcas  often,  a^ain  of  necessity,  a  general  practitioner  and 
sometimes  the  hospital  .surgeon  as  well. 

A  single,  radiologist,  ('apt.  (later  Maj.)  ('arl  P.  Olson.  MC,  was  assigned 
to  the  18:id  Station  Hospital  at  Anchorage  and  served  there  for  28  months, 
meantime  planning,  and  helping  to  .sttpervi.se,  (he  constniction  of  the  184th 
Station  Hospital  nearby.  He  served,  in  efl'ect,  as  constiltant  in  radiology. 
Shortly  after  his  appointment,  Maj.  (later  Lt.  ('ol.)  ('onrad  E.  Albrecht,  M(h 
was  named  commanding  officer  of  (he  hospital  (  p.  775))  and  proved  most 
cooperative  and  .sympathetic  in  all  respects,  inchiding  stipplies,  training,  and 
all  other  radiologic  matters. 

X-ray  technicians  were  generally  in  .short  .stipply,  and  few  of  them 
arrived  already  trained  tintil  1945).  Furthermore,  their  assignments  were  not 
always  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications.  One  trained  private,  ordered  to 
Kiska  as  an  X-ray  technician,  was  found  digging  latrines  and  burying 
Japanese  clothing  because  of  fear  of  cholera,  dysentery,  and  other  diseases. 
Fortunately,  he  was  recognized  by  a  medical  officer  as  a  graduate  of  the 
technicians'  s<-hooI  at  the  1855(1  fetation  Hospital  (p.  78(5)  and  was  promptly 
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Kku’rk  26(1. — Facilities  of  202(1  Station  Hospital.  Noun*.  Alaska.  A.  X-Ray  Depart¬ 
ment.  showing  Picker  and  Westinghonst*  units.  B.  X-Ray  Room  No.  1.  C.  X-Ray  Room 
No.  2  and  darkroom. 


moved  to  a  field  hospital  wheiv  he  proved  so  u.seful  (p.  7Sfi)  that  lie  was  forth- 
witli  promoted  to  T/3. 

The  morale  of  the  medical  |)er.soimel,  includinj;  radiolofiio  personnel,  in 
the  Alaskan  Department  was  remarkably  hiph.  The  physical  inconveniences 
of  living,  the  hard  and  unfamiliar  climatic  conditions,  and  the  ivstricted 
dietary  could  have  produced  disgruntled  medical  officers  and  enlisted  men,  hut 
it  did  not,  though  the  food  supply,  which  was  originally  canned  and  stored 
foods,  contributed  to  the  development  of  a  prescurvy  situation,  as  indicated 
by  the  gingivitis,  hlepharitis,  periodic  diarrhea,  and  hnise  teeth  experienced 
in  1942  and  1943.  Food  restrictions  were  inevitable  during  the  first  years  of 
the  command  because  all  space  on  ships  was  allocated  and  air  transportation 


Kiiii  HK  'JtiCi.  ('(itiliiiiicd,  I*.  <;<-nrr:il  view  oT  hi>s|iit;il  siti‘. 


was  not  v«‘i  well  ('siaMislu'd.  'I'lic  arrival  of  llu*  lirst  comiuvi^Miil  .'hi|>  with 
frrsli  food  led  one  radioloirist  to  [(ay  $l.o't  for  a  ftvsh  l•^^(•^mlll«•r  ;ind  to  vat 
♦'vrn  tlio  skin  with  rclisli.  When  frcsli  \C}r«*t aides  and  fiaiits  svciv  liintlly 
supplied,  the  presenrvv  type  of  syniploins  just  li.-ted  <lisappeared  m  aboiit 
(!  weeks. 

In  s{)itt'  of  the  liardships  mentioned,  there  was  no  evidence  of  |>oor  morah* 
in  tlie  reports  <d’  any  hospitals  in  the  eoinniaml,  nor  was  sneli  an  attitude 
relhs  tt-d  in  any  radi<doirie  personnel  who  served  in  .\laska  in  the  interviews 
and  ef)iTespomlene»‘  eomhieled  with  them  in  the  pieparat  ion  of  this  eiiaptei'. 

Liiiison 

Liaison  witli  tin*  civilian  po|)nlation  in  the  .Maskan  ItepartinenI  adjacent 
to  the  lS;5d  .'station  IIos[>ital  was  <dose  and  ainiealde.  One  reason  « as  the 
pre\  ions  medical  missionary  work  of  ('olonel  .Mhreeht.  e.\eenti\e  o(lie*-r  and. 
later,  eotnniandin^  ollicer  of  the  iiospital.  When  he  was  eonimissioned.  he 
simply  continned  the  piihlie  I'elations  he  had  [iraetieed  as  a  ei\  ilian  pliy>ieian. 
TTis  ;:ood  work  was  especially  evident  in  the  facility  with  which  «rronp  surveys 
of  t nhereidosis  were  eoiidneted  in  the  command  t  |».  “.‘♦1). 
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Training 

OflBcenu — The  majority  of  medical  officers  who  served  in  Alaska  were 
from  mixed  sources,  with  key  personnel  supplied  from  the  183d  and  184th 
Station  Hospitals.  An  exception  were  the  officers  who  served  with  the 
Arizona-trained  troops  who  participated  in  the  Attu  campaign  and  some  of 
whom  were  reassigned  to  the  forces  which  landed  at  Kiska.  Medical  person¬ 
nel  of  the  latter  forces  consisted  of  medical  officers  indoctrinated  in  head¬ 
quarters  at  Anchorage. 

Captain  Olson  had  been  trained  in  the  School  of  Roentgenology  at  Walter 
Reed  deneral  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  under  Col.  Alfred  A.  de  Lorimier, 
MC  (p.  30). 

The  lack  of  formal  training  in  radiology  of  officers  assigned  to  the 
Alaskan  Department  as  radiologic  officers  made  local  training  imperative. 
Seminars  and  study  sessions  were  set  up  at  the  183d  Station  Hospital,  and, 
with  the  cordial  cooperation  of  Colonel  Albrecht  and  of  personnel  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  great  deal  was  accomplished. 

Captain  Olson,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Albrecht,  reviewed  the  cur¬ 
rent  medical  literature  available  in  the  hospital  library  for  presentation  to  the 
professional  staff,  as  well  as  to  enlisted  personnel.  In  1944,  conferences  last¬ 
ing  for  several  days  were  attended  by  all  radiologic  personnel  in  the  command 
who  could  be  spared. 

Of  particular  value  in  the  officer  training  program  was  the  joint  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  weekly  (later  biweekly)  conferences  of  the  entire  professional 
staff  of  the  183d  and  184th  Station  Hospitals.  These  conferences  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  fashion  of  clinicopathologic  conferences  in  civilian  hospitals. 
Also  of  great  value  were  the  special  studies  conducted  on  tuberculosis  and 
other  clinical  problems  (p.  794). 

There  was  no  formal  training  of  radiology  officers  (or  technicians)  at 
other  hospitals  in  the  command,  but  the  monthly  conferences  held  at  the  l79th 
Station  Hospital  on  Adak  proved  useful  educationally  to  the  medical  officers 
without  hospital  connections  who  were  assigned  to  nearby  infantry  battalions 
or  first  aid  stations.  At  times,  as  many  as  100  medical  officers  attended  these 
conferences. 

Technicians _ Few  technicians,  as  already  noted,  arrived  in  the  Alaskan 

Dept-ilment  already  trained  until  after  1943,  and  requests  for  trained  men 
were  not  honored.  Some  assigned  to  the  last  hospitals  to  arrive  had  been 
trained  at  the  School  of  Roentgenology  in  the  Zone  of  Interior  (p.  40)  and 
were  intelligent,  well  qualified,  and  capable  of  handling  routine  work  inde¬ 
pendently. 

Some  sort  of  training  was  essential  for  the  untrained  who  arrived  before 
this  period,  and  a  School  for  Roentgenographic  Technicians  was  established 
at  the  183d  Station  Hospital  early  in  1943.  By  the  end  of  1944,  20  students 
had  been  graduated  from  it. 

The  required  course  of  study  lasted  for  3  months,  and  most  of  the  stu- 
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dents  elected  to  continue  postgraduate  study  for  another  6  inontlis.  Students 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  (1)  a  previous  interest  in  X-ray,  including  tech¬ 
nical  and  mechanical  interest  or  experience  or  sales  experience,  and  (2)  high 
school  or  college  scientific  training.  The  most  fruitful  training  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  college  graduates.  An  interesting  observation  was  that  several  of 
the  students  registered  in  the  school  were  educated  personnel,  disgruntled 
because  of  their  assignments  or  in  trouble  with  their  superiors.  They  did 
highly  creditable  work  both  in  the  school  and  in  later  assignments. 

The  course  of  instruction  was  based  on  the  currictilum  of  the  School  of 
Roentgenology  at  Walter  Reed  (leneral  Hospital  (p.  40)  and  the  School  for 
Medical  Department  Technicians  at  Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital,  Denver, 
Colo.  (p.  123).  Col.  "William  W.  McCaw,  MC,  the  director  of  the  latter 
school,  incidentally,  later  served  as  area  surgeon  in  the  Alaskan  Department, 
Anchorage. 

Personnel  of  the  school  originally  consisted  of  Captain  Olson  and  two 
enlisted  technicians,  both  well  trained  and  one  of  them  an  expert  in  techniques 
of  X-ray  in.stallation.  Two  of  the  graduates  remained  as  instructors.  One 
of  them  later  rendered  highly  creditable  service  in  the  continental  Ihiited 
States  and,  after  the  war,  became  a  major  executive  in  a  commercial  X-ray 
company.  It  might  be  added  that  in  the  Alaskan  Department,  as  elsewhere, 
many  medical  officers  and  technicians  without  previous  experience  in  radiol¬ 
ogy  became  so  interested  in  their  specialty  that  they  remained  in  it  after  the 
war. 

Army  nninuals  on  roentgenology  (p.  357)  were  used  as  texts.  Standard 
texts  on  radiology  were  also  privately  purchased  in  Chicago  and  were  flown 
into  the  conunand  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Air  Forces.  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  the  Picker  X-Ray  Corp.,  General  Electric  X-Ray  Corp.,  and  Westing- 
house  X-Ray  Co.,  on  request,  sent  useful  educational  literature  on  current 
X-ray  problems,  including  hot  only  medical  but  also  industrial  radiology. 

Instruction  covered  X-ray  physics;  fundamentals  of  electrical  wiring 
and  wiring  diagrams;  electromagnetism;  atomic  theory  with  discussions  of 
electrons,  protons,  and  neutrons;  X-ray  circuits;  the  manufactiire  of  X-ray 
tubes  and  their  theoretical  basis;  the  complete  use  of  lx)th  the  Army  field 
unit  and  the  Anny  airflow  unit,  with  emphasis  on  both  field  use  in  combat 
and  institutional  use.  Students  were  also  taught  to  identify,  label,  and  file 
films  and  make  use  of  clerical  aids. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  proper  positioning  of  patients. 
This  work,  with  other  practical  training,  was  conducted  intensively  and 
under  careful  supervision.  Sterile  techniques  necessary  for  gallbladder  and 
other  special  studies  were  also  taught. 

Requirements  for  graduation  included  passing  oral  and  written  exami¬ 
nations  and  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  representing  independent  work. 
Time  trials  for  mounting,  disassembling,  operating,  and  packing  Army  field 
units  were  held  beforehand,  and  the  best  team  was  chosen  for  official  inspec¬ 
tion  at  graduation.  The  formal  ceremonies  were  attended  by  the  surgeon  of 
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the  command,  the  post  surgeon,  and  the  medical  staff  and  nursing  personnel 
of  the  hospital. 

One  very  practical  arrangement  at  the  202d  Station  Hospital,  on  Unimak 
Island  and  later  at  Nome  (fig.  266),  was  the  training  of  a  pharmacist  and  a 
dental  technician  to  substitute  for  the  single  trained  X-ray  technician  when 
he  was  not  on  duty  and  to  assist  him  in  possible  emergencies,  when  demands 
on  the  section  would  be  increased. 

Promodon 

Graduates  of  the  school  for  technicians  at  the  18dd  Station  Hospital 
proved  extremely  efficient.  They  were  proud  of  their  technical  work,  and 
many  medical  officers  agreed  that  their  morale  was  greatly  improved  by 
their  attendance  at  the  school. 

This  attitude  was  fortunate,  for  the  tables  of  organization  were  so  set  up 
that  advances  in  rank  were  not  possible  for  radiologic  officers  and  promotions 
were  similarly  impossible  for  enlisted  men.  The  situation  was  particularly 
disappointing  to  the  technicians  who  had  graduated  frmn  the  school,  which 
was  one  reason  that  so  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  formal  graduation  cere- 
mcmies.  There  was  also  emphasis  on  such  morale-building  considerations  as 
personal  cleanliness,  proper  uniform,  and  general  appearance.  The  students 
were  allowed  extra  privileges  such  as  keeping  their  lights  on  beyond  the  spe¬ 
cified  time,  so  that  they  could  read  and  study  together.  The  privileges,  of 
course,  scarcely  seemed  to  deserve  that  characterization  when  they  were  closely 
examined :  Because  of  the  burden  of  regular  woric,  school  instruction  had  to  be 
carried  on  as  an  afterhours’  activity,  from  6  until  11  p.m.,  Sundays  included. 

Most  attempts  to  provide  ratings  for  enlisted  personnel  commensurate 
with  their  training  and  responsibilities  were  not  successful.  It  Ux^  a  great 
deal  of  maneuvering  to  secure  specialist  replacement  for  two  technicians  who 
had  developed  neutropenia  and  leukopenia  (p.  790).  When  the  radiologist  put 
in  his  request,  he  was  informed  that  in  the  Army  privates  were  privates  and 
specialists  specialists,  and  substituting  one  category  for  another  was  not  per¬ 
missible,  except  in  a  combat  area,  which  the  Ala^an  Department  was  not  then 
considered.  The  specialist  replacement  eventually  secured  was  valid  only  in 
the  Alaskan  Department.  In  spite  of  the  proficiency  of  these  two  technicians, 
they  would  lose  their  promotion  if  and  when  they  were  assigned  elsewhere. 

FACILITIES 

Temporary  hospital  facilities,  as  already  indicated,  were  not  practical  in 
Alaska,  particularly  in  the  island  chain.  The  combined  effects  of  wind,  snow, 
and  rain  played  havoc  with  tented  installations.  TVhen  the  329th  Station 
Hospital,  for  instance,  landed  <xi  Shemya  Island  early  in  1944,  some  men 
were  quartered  in  pyramidal  tents  with  wooden  floors  at  the  beach  aid  station. 
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but  vicious  winds  and  slashing  snowstorms  promptly  “hammered  and  clawed” 
the  tents  to  shreds  and  made  it  necessary  to  move  the  men  immediately  to 
unused  hospital  buildings. 

X-ray  facilities  varied  with  the  location  of  the  hospital.  The  183d 
Station  Hospital  (fig.  263)  was  a  wooden  structure,  and  its  facilities  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  small  X-ray  room,  a  smaller  darkroom,  and  a  combined  office  and 
consulting  room.  The  only  viewing  equipment  was  a  stereoscopic  machine  in 
the  middle  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  surgical  wing  and  the  pharmacy  and 
adjacent  to  a  door  that  let  in  40“-below-zero  weather  when  it  was  opened. 

The  planned  approach  to  expansion  was  quite  simple:  The  small  office 
was  filled  with  officers  examining  the  films  of  their  cases.  Stale  cigarettes, 
personally  purchased  as  such  by  the  radiologist,  were  handed  out.  The  door 
of  the  office  was  closed,  but  the  front  door  was  opened  for  ventilation  after 
the  room  was  filled  with  cigarette  smoke.  Almost  at  once  came  the  instruc¬ 
tions:  “You  will  have  to  do  something  about  this.”  The  result  was  a  full- 
length  shed  attached  to  the  original  building  for  use  as  a  second  X-ray  room. 
The  errors  incorporated  in  the  X-ray  department  when  the  183d  Station 
Hospital  was  built  were  avoided  when  the  184th  Station  Hospital  was  built. 

When  the  first  air  raid  warning  was  issued  after  Captain  Olson  became 
radiologic  officer  at  the  183d  Station  Hospital,  he  was  also  Officer  of  the  Day. 
He  at  once  commandeered  all  the  heavy,  wide  tar  paper  in  Anchorage,  and, 
by  the  time  other  services  tried  to  obtain  priorities,  he  had  all  the  windows 
in  the  hospital  protected  for  blackout  against  air  raids. 

Quonset  huts,  such  as  the  one  occupied  by  the  179th  Station  Hospital 
(fig.  264),  were  frequently  used  and  could  be  expanded  as  necessary. 

The  personnel  of  the  329th  Station  Hospital,  with  occasional  help  from  a 
detail  of  infantrymen  or  a  few  artillerymen,  erected  their  own  hospital  facili¬ 
ties  on  Shemya.  The  main  body  of  the  detachment  arrived  on  12  June  1943, 
after  a  7-day  trip  from  Adak.  Their  original  equipment  consisted  of  three 
shovels,  four  or  five  hammers,  a  couple  of  saws,  and  a  keg  of  nails.  By 
various  means,  not  always  orthodox,  the  equipment  was  increased  to  include 
100  shovels,  a  number  of  picks,  and  other  tools.  Ground  was  broken  on  17 
June  for  the  first  permanent  building,  and  within  a  week  the  beach  (tented) 
hospital,  which  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  could  be  closed.  The 
work  was  carried  out  energetically,  for  many  of  the  men  had  experienced  one 
winter  in  the  Aleutians.  By  mid-December,  most  of  the  40  Pacific  huts  had 
been  erected,  at  one  time  at  the  rate  of  2  per  day. 

The  X-ray  section  of  this  hospital  moved  from  the  beach  area  a  week 
after  its  arrival  and  occupied  a  tent  in  the  hospital  area  for  the  next  6  weeks. 
It  then  moved  to  its  permanent  quarters,  two  Pacific  huts,  which  were  later 
connected  by  a  passageway  that  gave  access,  through  another  office,  to  the 
hospital  library.  During  1944,  2-inch  wooden  flooring  was  laid  to  reduce 
sympathetic  vibration,  and  a  better  utilization  of  space  was  accomplished; 
like  most  other  departments  of  the  hospital,  the  X-ray  department  complained 
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of  inadequate  space.  At  no  time,  however,  did  the  hospital  reach  its  allotted 
capacity  of  patients. 

In  many  hospitals,  it  was  the  custom  to  house  the  X-ray  department  and 
the  operating  rooms  in  the  same  building.  The  X-ray  personnel  of  the  183d 
Station  Hospital,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  hospitals  in  this  com¬ 
mand  and  in  other  theaters,  considered  this  an  unwise  plan  because  of  patient 
traffic,  the  risk  of  surgical  contamination,  and  the  crowding  experienced  by 
both  services  when  either  had  to  be  expanded.  “A  busy  surgery  and  an  active 
X-ray  section,”  said  the  annual  report  of  the  hospital  for  1944,  “do  not  inte¬ 
grate  well  into  the  same  housing  facility.” 


EQUIPMENT 

,  Basic  Equipment 

X-ray  machines.  — The  larger  station  hospitals  in  the  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment  were  equipped  with  200-ma.  (milliampere)  stationary  X-ray  units 
(items  60905  and  60915).  The  183d  Station  Hospital  at  Fort  Richardson  was 
equipped  with  Philips  Metalix  (Dutch)  units,  which  were  installed  before 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  The  hospitals  at  Fort  Glenn  and  Fort 
Randall  were  provided  with  similar  equipment  in  1942,  and  the  184th  Sta¬ 
tion  Hospital  later  received  the  same  kind. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  selection.  The  experience  reported  by  Maj. 
(later  Lt.  Col.)  Isidor  Ochs,  MC  (fig.  267),  at  the  179th  Station  Hospital, 
was  typical  of  reports  from  other  hospitals  concerning  this  imit.  It  was 
assembled  with  the  most  careful  attention  to  all  details,  but  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  for  many  of  the  directions  were  in  German.  There  were  no  German 
prisoners  in  the  area.  Na\'y  technicians  and  engineers.  Army  engineers, 
Army  Air  Force  electricians,  radar  officere,  and  every  available  physicist  were 
called  in  to  help.  Some  20  persons  worked  on  the  machine  continuously  but 
unsuccessfully  for  72  hours.  The  machine  was  taken  completely  apart  and 
reassembled,  still  without  success.  Finally,  one  of  the  Picker  mobile  units 
was  placed  beside  the  stationary  machine  with  the  tube  head  mounted  on  the 
Bucky  table. 

At  Fairbanks  and  at  Fort  Glenn  and  Fort  Randall,  the  use  of  the  Philips 
Metalix  unit  was  meager,  and  films  received  for  review  by  Captain  Olson  were 
of  poor  technical  quality.  At  Dutch  Harbor,  the  Philips  unit  was  not 
operated  at  all  until  Sgt.  James  G.  Hines,  a  graduate  of  the  Anchorage  tech¬ 
nicians’  school,  was  able  to  put  if  into  working  order. 

This  equipment  repeatedly  required  new  tubes  and  rewiring,  which  com¬ 
plicated  the  already  difficult  repair  situation  (p.  786).  The  use  of  foreign 
equipment  in  the  U.S.  Army  was  not  wise  and  should  not  be  repeated.  Diffi¬ 
culties  with  its  use  in  World  War  II  would  of  course  have  been  fewer  if  an 
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Figure  267. — Maj.  I.sidor  Ochs,  MC,  Radiologist, 
179th  Station  Hospital,  Adak  Island,  April  1943. 
Note  that  the  use  of  a  single  leaded  apron  affords 
incomplete  protection  of  the  lower  extremities. 


efficient  repair  service  had  been  in  operation  when  the  United  States  entered 
the  war. 

In  September  1942,  the  Surgeon,  Alaskan  Department,  decided  that 
extensive  and  specialized  X-ray  procedures  should  be  discouraged  in  hos¬ 
pitals  with  only  portable  facilities  and  that  patients  who  needed  such  studies 
should  be  transferred  to  the  184th  Station  Hospital,  where  adequate  equip¬ 
ment  and  trained  personnel  were  available.  Hospitals  which  had  only  the 
Picker  Army  field  unit  (item  96085)  should  limit  their  work  to  “field  type 
operations;”  that  is,  chest  surveys,  fractures,  and  other  emergency  work.  The 
field  machine  was  not  intended  to  serve  as  a  power  source  for  special  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  the  urinary  tract,  the  skull,  or  the  end¬ 
less  complaints  of  pain  in  the  back.  This  regulation  was  designed  to  protect 
both  operator  and  patient  from  excessive  exposure  to  radiation. 

The  field  unit,  when  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
gave  the  same  excellent  service  in  the  Alaskan  Department  that  it  gave  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  easily  transportable,  easy  to  repair,  and  easy 
to  operate.  The  179th  Station  Hospital  on  Adak  had  three  portable  Picker 
units,  which  its  trained  technicians  could  put  into  operation  within  5  minutes. 
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One  unit  was  kept  in  surgery  for  cystoscopic  work,  and  another  was  used  for 
portable  roentgenograms  on  the  wards. 

It  was  reported  from  many  areas  in  the  Alaskan  Department  including 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  that  the  Picker  unit  had  been  subjected  to  subzero 
temperatures  without  adverse  effects.  The  cold  climate,  in  fact,  had  little 
effect  on  any  radiologic  equipment  and  supplies  except  fixing  powders,  which 
were  sometimes  spoiled  by  moisture. 

Loading.— There  had  been  careful  planning  for  the  loading  of  X-ray 
equipment  for  the  Kiska  invasion,  and  two  units  of  each  type  of  portable 
machine  were  to  be  stocked  on  separate  ships.  The  plan  did  not  work  out, 
and  the  equipment  was  hopelessly  jumbled  on  the  beach  when  the  graduate  of 
the  technicians’  school  already  mentioned,  who  was  occupied  burying  Jap¬ 
anese  clothing  (p.  775),  was  assigned  to  the  task  of  sorting  the  equipment  out 
and  setting  it  up.  Sgt.  Thomas  Johnson,  then  still  private,  first  class,  did  a 
highly  creditable  job  and  set  up  an  efficient  diagnostic  unit,  with  which  he 
took  an  emergency  roentgenogram  of  the  fractured  hip  of  a  colonel. 

Tubes.— Tubes  were  frequently  received  broken,  because  of  poor  packing 
and  rough  handling  during  shipment.  A  particularly  inefficient  method  was 
the  packing  of  tubes  in  orange  crates,  with  web  suspension.  Although  the 
manufacturers  were  repeatedly  informed  of  the  breakages,  they  were  still 
occurring,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  late  as  1944.*  In  January  1942,  the 
command  surgeon  authorized  all  hospitals  to  stock  one  replacement  tube  for 
each  machine  on  hand.  Later,  it  was  recommended  that  the  supply  depot  be 
allowed  to  keep  in  reserve  anode  and  cathode  tubes,  which  are  not  interchange¬ 
able.  Such  a  policy  was  necessary  because  of  the  several  months  required  to 
replace  broken  tubes  by  requisition.  It  took  3  months  to  replace  a  tube  that 
arrived  broken  at  the  329th  Station  Hospital,  and  a  tube  that  burned  out 
early  in  November  1942  had  still  not  been  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Current. — Fluctuations  in  voltage  and  abnormally  low  current  made  for 
persistent  difficulties  at  many  stations.  Only  a  brief  experience  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  that  it  was  unwise  to  rely  upon  local  sources  of  power,  at  least 
during  the  early  operation  of  new  stations,  and  it  was  recommended  that  a 
generator  (item  96060)  be  part  of  all  shipments  of  departmental  X-ray 
equipment. 

Repairs.— Repairs  of  X-ray  equipment  could  not  be  accomplished  at  indi¬ 
vidual  station  hospitals  by  hospital  personnel,  and,  by  the  end  of  1942,  there 
was  urgent  need  for  the  assignment  of  an  X-ray  serviceman  who  could  visit 
the  hospitals  and  perform  the  necessary  repairs.  Although  a  request  was 
made  for  the  assignment  of  two  officers  or  enlisted  personnel  for  this  work 
early  in  February  1942,  no  action  was  taken  on  the  request  until  July  1943. 
Then,  during  July,  August,  and  September,  an  officer  of  the  Sanitary  Corps, 
assigned  to  the  Seattle  Army  Service  Forces  Depot,  was  placed  on  temporary 

*Aa  late  aa  1960,  tabea  were  being  recelred  by  clTlllan  radlologlata  packed  In  thia  aame  Ineffl- 
cient  manner.  In  106S,  they  were  being  packed  aecnrely  In  Styrofoam  and  were  being  receired  in 
good  condition. — K.  D.  A.  A. 
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duty  in  Alaska  for  this  purpose.  He  visited  the  major  mainland  stations, 
provided  the  necessary  repair  and  maintenance  service,  and  made  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  improvement  of  X-ray  facilities. 

Repair  of  X-ray  equipment  formed  part  of  the  instruction  at  the  tech¬ 
nicians’  school  at  the  183d  Station  Hospital,  and  Sgt.  James  G.  Hines,  after 
having  completed  the  prescribed  course  there,  was  assigned  to  service  the 
equipment  in  the  command. 

Sergeant  Hines  carried  out  his  assignment  most  satisfactorily.  He  found 
that  most  of  the  difficulties  encountered  with  the  equipment  in  the  command 
were  caused  by  improper  packing  and  inadequate  care  by  inexperienced  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  troubles,  linguistic  and  otherwise,  with  the  Philips  Metalix  unit 
have  already  been  mentioned  (p.  784).  When  the  Picker  field  unit  was  cor¬ 
rectly  operated,  it  seldom  gave  any  trouble. 

Sergeant  Hines  found  that  at  times  merely  getting  to  the  hospitals  to  do 
the  work  was  a  major  undertaking  in  itself.  Air  travel  was  the  most  efficient 
means  of  getting  about,  but  he  was  frequently  bumped  because  of  the  weight 
of  his  tools  or  for  other  reasons.  On  one  occasion,  en  route  to  Dutch  Harbor, 
the  ice  spray  froze  to  the  superstructure  of  the  boat,  which  would  have 
capsized  unless  everybody  on  board  had  assisted  in  hacking  and  chopping 
the  ice  away. 

Darkroom  tanks.  —Most  X-ray  departments  complained  that  they  needed 
more  processing  tanks,  but  most  of  them  also  complained  of  lack  of  space  and 
agreed  that  they  would  have  no  room  to  place  additional  tanks  in  the  dark¬ 
room  if  they  had  been  available. 

The  chief  problem  with  processing  equipment  was  not  related  to  short¬ 
ages  but  to  lack  of  running  water.  The  329th  Station  Hospital,  for  instance, 
had  none  for  8  months,  and  some  hospitals  never  had  any.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances,  water  had  to  be  dipped  from  a  nearby  lake  or  stream,  usually  after 
the  ice  had  been  broken.  Water  from  these  sources  was  almost  always  dirty, 
and,  while  grass  and  debris  could  be  filtered  out  of  it,  sediment  could  not  be, 
and  the  dry  films  were  often  coated  with  it.  Also,  without  running  water, 
the  wash  water  could  not  be  changed  as  often  as  was  desirable,  and  most  films 
were  not  thoroughly  washed.  If  water  was  available  in  pipes  well  below  the 
surface,  they  had  to  be  pumped  out  constantly  to  prevent  freezing. 

When  X-ray  sections  were  housed  in  tents,  it  was  often  impossible  to 
keep  the  temperature  in  the  developing  solution  at  even  approximately  cor¬ 
rect  levels.  In  fact,  the  solution  was  often  found  frozen  in  the  morning.  One 
ingenious  technician  slipped  a  laundry  bag  over  his  tank  at  night  and  kept  a 
kerosene  lamp  burning  under  the  bag.  The  solution  did  not  freeze,  but  his 
idea  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  daytime  fluctuations  of  temperature  in  the 
solution.  These  difficulties  did  not  develop  in  hospitals  with  adequate  heating 
arrangements.  In  these  hospitals  it  was  also  possible  to  store  water  for 
future  use  without  fear  of  its  freezing.  The  use  of  baffles  to  keep  the  wash 
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water  in  motion  in  the  processing  tank  was  helpful  when  water  supplies  were 
low  in  freezing  weather. 


Accessory  Equipment 

Cassettes  were  often  in  short  supply,  and  screens  were  often  outdated  as 
well  as  mismatched  (with  2 A  or  2B  screens,  instead  of  A  and  B  screens). 
Each  cassette  should  have  been  prepared  selectively,  with  a  front  screen  and 
a  back  screen,  since  fluorescent  quality  of  screens  is  different,  and  properly 
molded  and  paired  front  and  back  screens  have  a  balanced  intensification 
necessary  for  satisfactory  films. 

Film  trimmers  and  shears  were  not  provided,  but  these  deficiencies  could 
be  overcome  by  trading  with  members  of  other  services. 

Repeated  requisitions  for  extra  view  boxes  were  ignored,  and,  at  the  183d 
Station  Hospital,  in  spite  of  this  hospital’s  heavy  workload,  most  interpreta¬ 
tions  were  made  on  stereoscopic  view  boxes  with  the  single  illuminator  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  radiographic  room.  The  184th  Station  Hospital,  8  miles  away, 
was  well  supplied  with  illuminators,  but  attempts  to  transfer  some  of  them  to 
the  183d  Station  Hospital,  where  training  of  officers  and  technicians  was  an 
important  radiologic  function,  were  never  successful. 

Inadequacies  of  equipment  included  the  toilet  facilities  essential  for 
barium  enema  examinations.  At  the  179th  Station  Hospital,  the  X-ray  hut 
was  built  against  a  wall  of  earth,  for  protection  against  bombing  raids,  and 
a  crude  ladder  was  erected  from  it  to  the  top  of  the  earthen  embankment  and 
to  the  slit  trench,  about  30  yards  away,  which  substituted  for  toilet  facilities. 
The  arrangements  worked  a  considerable  hardship  on  patients  but  on  occasion 
furnished  considerable  amusement  to  technicians  watching  them  from  below 
as  they  tried  to  reach  the  summit. 


Improvisations 

Some  improvisations  were  no  more  than  adaptations  of  old  methods. 
Folded  towels,  for  instance,  were  used  as  compression  bands,  or  the  radiologist 
without  stereoscopic  equipment  learned  to  cross  his  eyes  when  reading  stereo¬ 
scopic  films.  All  students  at  the  technicians’  school  were  taught  this  trick. 
Other  short  cuts  and  improvisations  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  fluoroscopic  unit  (item  96215)  was  not  satisfactory  for  routine 
radiography,  and,  at  the  329th  Station  Hospital,  the  table  was  combined  with 
the  field  unit  (item  96085).  The  combination,  though  cumbersome  to  manipu¬ 
late,  gave  satisfactory  service.  The  attempt  at  reconversion  was  admirable  in 
the  absence  of  standard  equipment,  but  it  made  protection  against  radiation 
damage  more  difficult. 

2.  At  the  same  hospital,  with  the  help  of  Ordnance  i^ersonnel,  vertical 
fluoroscopy  was  carried  out  with  a  stand  designed  and  constructed  for  use  with 
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the  controls  and  shockproof  head  of  the  fluoroscopic  unit  (item  96215).  The 
usefulness  of  the  original  equipment  was  thus  greatly  widened. 

3.  Many  hospitals,  before  permanent  facilities  were  available,  used 
wooden  frames  covered  with  blankets  for  their  darkrooms. 

4.  Wooden  yokes  were  constructed  at  the  183d  Station  Hospital  to  cradle 
X-ray  tubes  above  improvised  tables. 

5.  At  this  hospital,  and  also  at  the  184th  Station  Hospital,  polygraphs  for 
gastrointestinal  studies  were  constructed  by  the  hospital  utilities  section. 

6.  Various  expedients  were  used  to  dry  films.  A  drier  was  constructed 
consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  suspended  above  an  oil  heater.  An  exhaust  fan 
to  the  interior  of  the  processing  room  warmed  the  frigid  air  and  shortened  the 
drying  time.  A  drip  rack  placed  over  the  wash  tank  reduced  the  time  within 
which  wet  films  could  be  read. 

7.  Sinus  boards  and  headrests  were  made  from  Bakelite  obtained  from 
the  Signal  Corps. 

8.  A  telescopic  cone  improvised  by  civilian  engineers  and  adaptable  to 
field  units  made  for  greater  local  clarity  and  better  definition  iti  spot  views. 


Films 

Films  were  generally  in  adequate  supply  in  the  Alaskan  Department, 
though,  in  November  1943,  headquarters  advised  that  orders  would  be  reduced 
and  shipments  delayed.  At  this  time,  a  year’s  supply  of  films  was  on  hand, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  329th  Station  Hospital,  but,  if  they  were 
used  with  the  stringency  advised,  all  of  them  would  reach  and  exceed  their 
expiration  dates.  Many  of  them,  moreover,  had  already  deteriorated,  as  the 
result  of  exposure  to  heat  on  shipboard  and  to  moisture  because  of  unavoidably 
poor  storage  facilities.  Some  of  them  also  had  static  marks  on  them,  which 
hindered  interpretation. 

Whenever  a  temporary  shortage  of  films  was  in  effect,  it  was  the  practice 
of  many  hospitals  to  evaluate  all  requests  for  examination  and  refuse  those 
not  considered  justified.  Fluoroscopic  examination  was  sometimes  substituted 
for  the  radiographs  requested. 

Disposition  of  radiographs. — At  the  183d  Station  Hospital,  the  radiologic 
officer  insisted  that,  when  groups  of  patients  wei’e  evacuated  to  the  Zone  of 
Interior,  their  radiographs,  properly  identified  by  requests  and  requisition 
numbers,  must  be  packaged  and  sent  with  them.  This  arrangement  was 
entirely  satisfactory.  Permitting  the  individual  patient  to  carry  his  own  films 
was  not.  Whenever  it  was  tried,  numbers  of  films  failed  to  appear  at  the 
Zone  of  Interior  hospitals  to  which  the  patients  were  assigned. 

The  Alaskan  experience  indicates  the  advisability  of  protective  tropical 
packing  of  films,  even  in  cold  climates.  The  cold  itself  does  no  damage,  but 
moisture,  dampness,  and  heat  during  storage  can  do  a  good  deal. 
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Records 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  films,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a 
serious  bottleneck  in  departmental  records  could  have  been  averted  if  an 
adequate  number  of  standard  record  forms  (WD  MD  Form  55K-2,  Radio- 
logic  Report)  had  been  provided.  If  they  had  been,  triplicate  records  could 
have  been  made,  one  copy  to  be  retained  in  the  X-ray  section,  one  copy  to  be 
sent  to  the  ward,  and  one  copy  to  be  attached  to  the  films  that  accompanied 
the  patient  when  he  was  transferred.  In  some  hospitals,  the  shortage  was 
made  up  by  the  use  of  mimeographed  forms.  In  others,  in  which  radiologic 
work  was  done  by  officers  without  training  and  simply  of  necessity,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  either  records  or  radiographs  once 
the  films  had  been  read. 


PROTECTION 

Protection  of  personnel  in  X-ray  departments  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  and  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  permanent  installations  and 
in  the  quonset  hut  type  of  installations  (p.  783),  lead  lined  fluoroscopic  rooms 
were  usually  provided  and  operators  could  retire  to  protected  control  rooms 
during  the  period  of  exposure.  When  such  protection  was  not  available, 
the  chief  reliance  was  on  the  factor  of  distance.  Wearing  of  rubber  gloves 
and  aprons  was  regulation.  Leaded  rubber  aprons,  however,  did  not  extend 
far  enough  down  the  operator’s  body  to  protect  his  legs  completely  (fig.  267), 
and  a  second  apron  was  frequently  used  below  the  first. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  protective  measures  was  well  demonstrated  at  one 
station  hospital  in  1944,  when  two  technicians  had  to  be  relieved  from  duty 
because  of  progressive  leukopenia,  neutropenia,  lassitude,  and  weakness. 
This  situation  developed  in  spite  of  the  insistence  of  the  radiologist,  Lt. 
(later  Capt.)  Paul  C.  Dietz,  MC,®  that  the  operator  (1)  maintain  maximum 
distance  from  the  X-ray  tube  (as  far  as  was  possible  without  a  remote  con¬ 
trol  room),  (2)  wear  a  protective  apron  and  gloves  (0.6  mm.  equivalent  lead 
thickness  when  they  were  new)  for  all  exposures  greater  than  3  seconds,  and 
(3)  employ  a  sheet  metal  screen  for  exposures  of  lesser  duration.  These 
instructions  had  not  been  uniformly  obeyed  by  the  affected  personnel. 

Lieutenant  Dietz  repeatedly  demonstrated  (on  one  occasion  to  an  assem¬ 
bled  medical  staff)  that  miiriamperage  and  kilovoltage  of  a  degree  com¬ 
monly  employed  during  fluoroscopy  was  sufficient,  under  the  arrangements 
then  in  force,  to  illuminate  a  radiographic  screen  at  a  distance  of  20  feet 
through  the  full  thickness  of  the  walls  of  both  Pacific  huts  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  4  feet  of  space  and  to  reveal  clearly  the  skeletal  structures  of  an 
interposed  hand.  This  phenomenon  occurred  whether  the  tube  was  directed 

■I  Uoiitenant  Dietx  wim  one  of  tbe  numerous  medlrnl  offirers  assigned  to  radiologic  duties  with¬ 
out  previous  experience  In  the  field.  He  was  most  proficient,  and,  as  this  experience  proved,  most 
consdentlons.  He  well  deserved  the  commendation  he  received  In  the  annual  report  of  the  329th 
litntlon  Hospital  for  1943. 
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toward  the  screen  or  away  from  it.  Scattered  radiation  of  similar  intensity 
was  demonstrated  within  a  radius  of  25  feet  throughout  the  area,  regardless 
of  intervening  walls  and  structures.  The  tube  housings  and  the  protective 
apron  in  use  proved  permeable  to  radiation.  When,  however,  oil  drums 
filled  with  water  were  stacked  between  the  two  huts,  there  was  an  approxi¬ 
mately  50-percent  reduction  into  the  adjacent  room. 

This  demonstration  clearly  showed  that,  in  addition  to  the  risk  to  radio- 
logic  personnel,  no  portion  of  the  X-ray  department,  of  the  hospital  library, 
or  of  the  offices  of  the  chiefs  of  services  was  protected  against  direct  and  scat¬ 
tered  radiation  in  cumulatively  harmful  proportions. 

All  possible  precautions  were  at  once  taken  to  eliminate  this  risk.  The 
working  hours  of  technicians  were  reduced.  Scattering  of  rays  was  reduced 
by  the  use  of  a  grid  provided  on  the  screen  of  the  fluoroscopic  unit.  An 
improved  cone  was  used.  A  vertical  screen,  36  by  72  inches,  covered  with 
sheet  metal,  was  improvised  for  the  protection  of  operators.  Rules  about 
gloves  and  aprons  were  strictly  enforced  for  all  exposures.  Complete  blood 
counts  were  made  monthly  on  all  radiologic  personnel.  Finally,  requests  for 
all  radiographs  were  scrutinized,  and  only  those  considered  really  urgent  were 
filled  until  the  lead  sheeting  ordered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  complete 
screening  of  the  department  was  received. 

At  some  hospitals,  rules  for  protection  of  personnel  continued  to  be 
broken.  When  a  broken  fluoroscopic  glass  was  replaced  by  ordinary  window 
glass  instead  of  leaded  glass,  the  radiologist  who  permitted  the  substitution 
developed  such  a  severe  radiodermatitis  that  he  had  to  be  evacuated  to  the 
United  States. 

A  similar  instance  was  observed  by  Captain  Olson.  A  recently  commis¬ 
sioned  radiologist,  assigned  to  the  183d  Station  Hospital,  reported  to  duty 
with  obvious  X-ray  burns  of  the  face.  Knowing  the  conditions  in  Alaska, 
and  especially  in  the  chain  of  islands.  Captain  Olson  recommended  that  he 
be  returned  to  the  United  States  and  denied  further  X-ray  service  in  the 
Army.  His  history  indicated  that,  while  he  was  in  private  practice,  he  had 
replaced  the  broken  leaded  glass  in  his  fluoroscopic  unit  with  unleaded  plate 
glass,  which  offered  no  protection  from  the  X-rays.  Their  cumulative  ab¬ 
sorption  in  the  skin  produced  severe  telangiectatic  areas,  esp)ecially  on  the 
forehead,  nose,  and  malar  prominences,  and  the  severe  radiodermatitis  had 
culminated  in  basal  cell  carcinomas  in  the  various  affected  areas.  It  should 
be  emphasized  again  that  these  injuries  occurred  in  private  practice,  not  in 
military  service.  The  condition  was  probably  considered  acne  on  the  officer’s 
preservice  examination. 

Two  precautions  against  X-ray  damage  were  recommended  in  the  Alas¬ 
kan  Department: 

1.  Hand  fluoroscopes  should  cease  to  be  Army  issue. 

2.  All  fluoroscopic  units  should  be  supplied,  when  they  were  delivered, 
with  additional  leaded  protective  glass,  so  that,  if  the  original  gla.ss  were 
broken,  it  could  be  replaced  at  once  with  the  same  kind  of  glass. 
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CLINICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Aside  from  the  casualties  from  the  Attu  campaigu,  there  were  relatively 
few  wounded  combat  casualties  cared  for  in  the  Alaskan  Department.  Most 
of  the  other  casualties  were  sutferhig  from  cold  injury",  which  was  sustained 
on  both  Attu  and  Kiska.  Some  were  suffering  from  gangrene  of  the  foot, 
toes,  and  ankles,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  of  both  low’er  legs.  The  particular 
radiologic  interest  in  these  cases  was  a  determination  of  the  bone  damage 
which  occurred  in  the  severer  types  {4). 

The  combat  casualties  from  the  Attu  campaign  were  received  at  the 
183d  Station  Hospital  by  air  transportation,  which  was  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  by  fog,  snow,  wind,  and  cold.  Casualties  from  the  Kiska  campaign 
occurred  within  the  occupying  forces,  during  the  initial  patrols,  l)efore  it 
was  evident  that  the  Japanese  had  already  evacuated  the  island.  The.se 
casualties  were  usually  transferred  to  the  184th  Station  Hospital.  The 
casualties  from  both  Attu  and  Kiska  were  often  examined  in  the  X-ray 
section  while  infusions  and  transfusions  were  running.  When  they  became 
transportable,  or  if  they  needed  no  immediate  surgery,  they  were  evacuated 
to  Zone  of  Interior  hospitals  on  the  west  coast. 

Many  combat  casualties  had  sustained  fractures,  and  the  incidence  of 
noncombat  fractures  was  unusually  high  in  all  hospitals.  Attention  has 
already  been  called  to  the  large  number  of  fractures  of  the  hip  sustained 
when  soldiers  who  had  lost  their  ivay  and  were  using  .slit  lamj)  fla.shlights 
fell  into  trenches  and  emplacements  during  blackouts  (p.  772).  Many  of 
these  injuries  were  so  severe  that  evacuation  to  the  Zone  of  Interior  was 
necessary.  Fractures  of  the  carpal  navicular  bone  were  frequent;  many 
were  sustained  under  the  circumstances  just  described.  A  number  of  march 
fractures  were  also  observed. 

Aside  from  these  special  injuries,  radiologic  practice  in  the  Alaskan 
Department  was  much  like  civilian  practice.  Patients  with  such  conditions 
as  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  bleeding  ulcers,  colitis,  suspected  malignancy  of 
the  lower  bowel,  and  other  serious  diseases  were  transferred  at  once  to  the 
183d  and  184th  Station  Hospitals  for  further  diagnosis,  as  were  all  obscure 
cases  seen  in  the  smaller  hospitals.  Electrocardiograms  were  processed  in  the 
X-ray  section.  Intravenous  pyelograms  were  usually  carried  out  in  the 
X-ray  section  and  retrograde  pyelograms  on  the  surgical  service.  Fluoros¬ 
copy  was  only  occasionally  used  to  set  fractures,  and  then  with  extreme 
precautions;  the  practice  was  not  encouraged.  Fluoroscopy  was  not  used  for 
the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  Sweet  localization  was  used  for  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye;  there  were  numerous  such  cases. 

Caseload 

The  caseload  in  the  hospitals  in  the  Alaskan  Department  averaged  from 
3,500  to  8,000  examinations  per  year  per  installation.  In  1944,  for  instance, 
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the  329th  Station  Hospital  made  3,630  roentgenograms,  the  figure  including 
the  dental  examinations  made  from  January  through  May.  At  this  time 
(May),  the  dental  section  acquired  its  own  X-ray  equipment.  The  X-ray 
section  also  carried  out  190  special  studies,  such  as  gastrointestinal  and 
K.U.B.  (kidney,  ureter,  and  bladder)  examinations,  cholecystograms,  barium 
enemas,  pyelograms,  stereoscopic  studies  of  the  chest  and  skull,  and  soft- 
tissue  roentgenograms.  The  hospital  equipment  was  designed  for  field  use, 
but  the  exigencies  of  medical  practice  necessitated  its  use  for  practically  the 
entire  field  of  roentgenography.  Such  precautions  as  were  possible  were 
observed,  and  routine  blood  counts  were  made  on  all  radiologic  personnel. 

In  1945,  the  206th  Station  Hospital  made  3,803  roentgenograms  but 
conducted  only  139  fluoroscopic  examinations.  In  this  hospital,  as  in  other 
smaller  hospitals  equipped  only  with  field  units,  the  radiologist  had  to 
accomplish  his  tasks  as  best  he  could,  with  the  assistance  of  his  technicians. 
He  did  not  have  proper  facilities  for  such  studies  as  bronchography,  sinus 
examinations,  and  gastrointestinal  series,  and  patients  who  required  them 
were,  as  previously  stated,  referred  to  the  183d  and  184th  Station  Hospitals. 

In  1944,  the  activities  of  the  X-ray  section  of  the  183d  Station  Hospital 
covered  8,588  examinations  on  7,845  patients,  the  figures  including  the  process¬ 
ing  of  3,998  dental  films  and  190  electrocardiograms.  The  number  of  films 
used  averaged  2.4  per  case. 

During  1945,  the  X-ray  section  at  the  179th  Station  Hospital  performed 
6,797  examinations  on  5,567  military  personnel  and  1,174  civilian  personnel. 


The  work  was  distributed  as  follows: 

Number  of 

Area  or  type  of  examination :  examination* 

Skull  (Including  mastoid  and  sinuses)  _  538 

Extremities  _ 2,189 

Chest  (fluoroscopy,  bronchography) _  135 

Chest  (excluding  fluoroscopy  and  bronchography)  _ 2,442 

Ribs  _  32 

Spine _  679 

Abdomen,  flat  plate _  121 

Esopbagrams  _  41 

Gastrointestinal  series _  329 

Barium  enemas _  98 

Gallbladder  studies  _  101 

Intravenous  pyelograms _ _ _ 67 

Retrograde  pyelograms _  15 

Urethrogram-j  _  8 

Foreign  bodies  (fluoroscopy  and  X-ray) _  2 


Total 


6,797 
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SPECIAL  STUDIES 

A  number  of  special  studies  made  at  the  183d  Station  Hospital  were 
described  in  the  annua)  report  for  1944.  Two  concerne<l  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culosis  : 

1.  The  first  of  these  studies  was  a  survey  of  the  “iTOth  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment,  most  of  whose  men  had  been  inducted  into  service  before  X-ray  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  chest  had  l)ec‘ome  routine  at  induction  centers  (p.  101).  In 
all,  21  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  identified,  ranging  from  minor  to  unstable 
types  to  lesions  of  serious  prognostic  importance. 

2.  The  second  of  these  studies  was  a  survey  of  natives  (Eskimos,  Indians, 
and  Aleuts)  and  mi.xed  strains  of  French,  Russian,  and  German  extraction 
who  lived,  for  the  most  part,  on  or  near  Fort  Richardson.  The  survey  was 
undertaken  to  screen  them  for  civilian  employment  or  military  induction. 
It  covered  approximately  StK)  persons,  30  of  whoni  were  found  to  have  open 
tul)erculosis;  the  ratio  was  almut  8:1  as  compared  with  the  ratio  of  U.S. 
Army  personnel  serving  in  Alaska.  Only  a  few  months,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  weeks,  before,  some  of  these  men  under  the  control  of  G-2  (intelli¬ 
gence)  had  carried  out  scouting  operations  on  Attu,  Kiska,  and  Shemya, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  ruggedness  of  the  weather  and  terrain  had  precipi¬ 
tated  recurrences  of  latent  tuberculosis.* 

Apicography,  which  was  developed  at  the  183d  Station  Hospital,  was  a 
refined  delineation  of  the  apices.  Radiogniphs  were  taken  in  the  routine 
anteroposterior  and  posteroanterior  positions,  and  subsequent  projections  per¬ 
mitted  a  minute  study  of  the  apices  to  determine  the  existence,  nature,  and 
position  of  suspected  lesions  and  adhesions.  These  studies  were  particularly 
important  in  the  preparation  of  native-born  Alaskans  (Eskimos  are  a  pure 
race)  for  neumothorax,  a  form  of  therapy  used  with  considerable  success  on 
the  medical  services  at  the  183d  and  184th  Station  Hospitals. 

In  cooperation  with  the  internist,  fluoroscopic  and  teleoroentgenographic 
studies  (posteroanterior  and  bilateral  oblique)  were  made  of  the  che.st  with 
barium  in  the  esophagus.  This  technique  permitted  the  identification  and 
recording  of  universal  cardiac  hypertrophy  or  other  changes  in  the  cardiac 
silhouette.  It  also  demonstrated  pathologic  changes  in  the  aortic  outline  and 
clarified  cardiovascular  and  related  pulmonary  lesions.  Finally,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  nomographic  cardiac  charts,  it  was  useful  in  mensuration  of  the 
heart. 

Equipment  for  spot  film  studies  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  was  lacking 
at  the  183d  Station  Hospital,  but  a  satisfactory  substitute  te<’hnique  was 
developed.  The  initial  fluoroscopic  investigation  was  made,  and  the  roent¬ 
genologist  dictated  the  findings  to  a  technician  who  used  a  system  of  short¬ 
hand  devised  for  this  purpose  in  the  X-ray  section.  Then,  using  the  so- 

'*Ttala  Rurrer,  whirb  wa*  duly  rrportrd  to  Col.  Bamond  R.  Long,  MC,  Conaaltant  In  Tubercu- 
losla,  Oflicp  of  Tbe  Surgeon  General,  la  beliered  to  bare  been  at  leaat  Indireetijr  reaponalble  for  tbo 
■nllllona  of  dollari  later  appropriated  for  tbo  control  and  treatment  of  tuberculoaia  In  Alaaba. 
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called  physiologic  contrast  load,  X-ray  projections  were  made  witli  weighted 
amounts  of  barium  at  various  time  intervals.  The  technician  carefully 
recorded  all  r  '  Mi^se  details.  This  technique  greatly  enhanced  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagno.sis  of  such  lesions  as  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers  and  frequently 
differentiated  between  nonorganic  disease  and  organic  disea.se  that  had  been 
diagnosed  elsewhere. 

Intubation  studies  of  the  small  bowel  and  double-contrast  studies  of  the 
large  bowl  were  also  made. 

No  proprietary  medium  was  available  for  contrast  studies  of  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  but  tetraiodophenolphthalein  mixed  with  grapejuice  proved  both 
palatable  and  efficient.  Lipiodol  was  used  for  contrast  studies  of  the  para¬ 
nasal  sinuses  and  mastoids  and  for  bronchography.  Diodrast  (iodopyracet) 
was  used  for  intravenous  urography  and  proved  particularly  useful  in  the 
delineation  of  tumors  as  well  as  other  renal  pathologic  processes.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  men  with  renal  tumors  had  to  be  operated  on  at  the  183d  and  184th 
Station  Hospitals  because  their  hematuria  was  too  severe  to  permit  even  air 
evacuation  to  the  Zone  of  Interior.  No  myelographic  studies  were  made. 

Interesting  observations  were  made  on  cleidocranial  dysostoses,  several 
of  which  were  found  in  the  examination  of  Eskimo  natives.  In  one  family, 
the  absence  of  clavicles  was  associated  with  the  presence  of  multiple  dental 
roots. 


RADIATION  THERAPY 

X-ray  units  provided  to  the  station  hospitals  in  Alaska  had  been  cali¬ 
brated  for  superficial  therapy,  but  the  command  surgeon  did  not  permit  their 
use.  Chronic  skin  conditions  were  sometimes  aggravated  by  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  and,  in  such  cases,  since  radiotherapy  was  forbidden,  the  patients  had 
to  be  evacuated  to  the  Zone  of  Interior. 

Carl  Porter  Olson,  M.D. 

Section  II.  The  Caribbean  Defense  Command,  Trinidad, 

Brazil,  and  Liberia 

THE  CARIBBEAN  DEFENSE  COMMAND 

The  Caribbean  Defense  Command  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1941 
to  coordinate  the  military  activities  of  the  Panama  and  Puerto  Rican  De¬ 
partments  with  those  of  the  Caribbean  bases  acquired  from  Great  Britain  in 
the  destroyers-for-bases  agreement  of  September  1940.  Three  sectors  were 
set  up: 

1.  Panama. 

2.  The  Puerto  Rican  Sector,  which  included  the  Virgin  Islands,  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  and  Antigua. 
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3.  The  Trinitlad  Sector,  wliich  included  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
Guiana,  Saint  Lucia,  Aruba,  and  Cura<;ao. 

In  1941,  Bermuda,  together  with  the  Newfoundland  and  Greenland  Base 
Commands,  was  put  under  General  Headquarters.  Its  medical  as  well  as  its 
radiologic  problems  were  the  same  as  in  all  of  the  sectors  of  the  Caribbean 
Defense  Command,  of  whose  medical  installations  onl>'  Trinidad  warrants 
more  than  a  few  words  of  description. 

Panama. —The  radiologic  service  at  the  333d  Station  Hospital  (later  the 
'262d  General  Hospital),  Fort  (Mayton,  ("nnal  Zone,  was  o|)erated  by  surgical 
and  other  nonnidiologic  personnel  until  April  1944,  when  Capt.  (later  Maj.) 
Maurice  D.  Frazer,  M(\  was  app<iinted  ratliologist.  He  had  e.xcellent  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  from  Arniy-trained  technicians,  who  did  capable,  conscien¬ 
tious  work.  The  workload  averaged  about  60  patients  j)er  day.  Kqjiipment 
was  generally  satisfactory,  but  fogging  of  films,  by  chemicals  and  heat,  was 
a  major  problem  until  the  Kastman  tropical  pack  was  introdticed.  Captain 
Frazer  believed  that  there  would  have  l)een  much  less  trouble  with  films  if 
they  had  l)een  obtained  locally  instead  of  from  the  Medical  Supply  Depot  at 
St.  Ijouis. 

Puerto  Rico.  —The  usual  tyiie  of  radiologic  care  was  capably  provided  at 
the  3*26th  and  3r)9th  Station  Hospitals  by  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Luis  R.  Perea, 
MC,  and  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Manuel  G.  R(Mlriguez,  MC,  whose  fluent  Spanish 
eliminated  many  difficulties  that  might  otherwise  have  occurred  with  local 
patients. 

Jamaica. —The  radiologic  service  provided  in  .Jamaica  was  of  the  infirm¬ 
ary  type. 

Saint  Lucia. — In  Saint  Lucia  and  other  uslands  of  the  Windward  Chain, 
radiologic  work  was  routine,  most  of  it  consisting  of  fractures  and  pneu¬ 
monias.  Patients  requiring  more  elaborate  diagnostic  work  were  evacuated 
to  the  41st  General  Hospital  on  Trinidad  (p.  SOO). 

The  GuianaSw — The  radiologic  care  in  both  British  and  Dutch  Guiana 
was  of  the  type  provi<led  in  the  Windward  Islands,  with  evacuation  of 
patients  requiring  complicated  <liagnostic  work  to  Trinidad. 

French  Guiana,  on  which  some  6,900  civilian  j)ri.«oners  were  incarcer¬ 
ated,  proved  to  l)e  a  trouble  spot.  The  2.5-l)ed  station  hospital  there  was 
staffed  with  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  detached  service  from  Surinam  (5). 
The  X-ray  technicians  used  the  French  equipment  already  installed  and 
found  it  highly  satisfactory. 

Bermuda. — In  Bernutda,  where  Lt.  ('ol.  I.,eslie  M.  Dobson,  M(\  served 
the  221st  Station  Hospital  as  radiologist  from  April  1941  to  Deceml)er  194.’), 
the  X-ray  equipment  arrived  badly  damaged,  and  his  first  ta.sk  was  to  sui)er- 
vise  its  restoration.  The  field  unit  was  delivered  without  a  chassis,  but  a 
satisfactory  woo<len  scaffolding  was  built  in  its  place.  For  several  months, 
the  department  had  to  oj)erate  with  lO-ma.  current  l)e<‘anse  of  the  shortage  of 
rotary  converters  to  convert  AC  to  DC  current.  The  radiologic  workload 
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was  entirely  routine;  “all  the  interesting  cases  were  promptly  evacuated  to 
the  States.” 

Although  these  hospitals  were  widely  separated,  the  problems  in  all  of 
them  were  generally  the  same.  Tliey  provided  the  infirmary  type  of  service, 
which  is  always  necessary  but  seldom  interesting.  Their  most  interesting 
patients  were  immediately  evacuated  to  larger  hospitals. 

The  standard  equipment  was  the  30-ma.  Picker  field  unit,  which,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  performed  well.  The  chief  difficulty  with  equipment 
was  that  it  was  often  broken  in  transit  and  that  small,  but  often  essential, 
parts  were  missing.  Until  tropical  packing  was  introduced,  fogging  of  films 
was  a  common  complaint. 


TRINIDAD 

The  Trinidad  Base  Command,®  organized  late  in  April  1941  at  the  Port 
of  Embarkation,  New  York,  consisted  chiefly  of  a  (^oast  Artillery  unit  of 
about  a  thousand  men,  supported  by  a  lOO-bed  station  hospital  (the  359th) 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  (later  Col.)  John  A.  Isherwood,  MC,  a  Board- 
certified  radiologist.  The  Army  trajisport,  the  American  Legion^  which 
transported  the  troops  and  hospital  personnel  also  carried  a  highly  explosive 
cargo  of  bombs  and  high-test  aviation  fuel.  Indoctrination  of  iwrsonnel  en 
route  included  not  only  the  important  nature  of  the  mission  but  also  a  warning 
against  the  vampire  bats  that  live  in  hollow  tree  trunks  and  that  were  a  menace 
to  human  beings  as  well  as  to  cattle.® 

359th  Station  Hospital 

Facilities. — On  arrival  at  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies, 
the  troops  were  kept  on  board  ship  for  5  days  until  a  tented  hospital  could 
be  set  up  for  use.  This  arrangement  was  necessary  because  it  was  the  rainy 
season  and  some  sort  of  cover  was  required. 

The  site  selected  for  the  hospital  was  at  dockside,  and,  within  a  month 
of  the  arrival  of  the  task  force,  a  complete  hospital  had  been  set  up  with 
Quartermaster  storage  tents  over  wooden  floors.  The  sides  of  the  tents  were 
extended,  to  provide  circulation  of  air  as  well  as  protection  from  the  con¬ 
tinuing  rains.  Electricity  was  procured  from  Port-of-Spain.  Later,  a  con¬ 
ventional,  tropical-type  hospital  w’as  provided. 

Equipment. — The  situation  wuth  respect  to  equipment  was  much  less 
propitious.  Through  error  or  inexperience  or  too  much  haste,  many  essential 

5  The  material  for  this  section  of  this  chapter  waa  provided  by  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Van  Busklrk 
(formerly  Major,  MC),  Dr.  Nathan  G.  Gordon  (formerly  Captain,  MC),  and  Col.  John  A.  Isherwood, 
MC  (Ret.). 

A  The  Indoctrination  concerning  the  animal  life  of  Trinidad  proved  Inadequate.  Bats  did  live 
In  the  eaves  of  barracks,  and  bars  were  necessary  at  night.  Other  fauna  Included  boa  constrictors 
(anacondas),  a  wide  variety  of  other  snakes,  buzsards,  voracious  moths,  grasshoppers  7  Inches  long, 
mongoose  capable  of  killing  snakes,  tarantulas,  and  rats  the  size  of  rabbits. 
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items  for  the  hospital,  ranging  from  bedpans  to  mess  equipment,  were  not 
transported  with  the  troops  and  hospital  personnel. 

The  X-ray  department  was  particularly  affected  by  the  shortages.  Not 
a  single  Army  field  unit  was  complete.  A  transformer  was  provided,  with 
a  control  stand,  a  tube,  two  cables,  and  a  safelight.  But  missing  items  in¬ 
cluded  the  X-ray  table,  the  Bucky,  the  grid,  and  the  tube  stand.  Darkroom 
supplies  consisted  of  chemicals,  films  tropically  packed,  and  one  developing 
tray,  but  no  tanks. 

The  first  task  of  the  radiologic  personnel  was  to  build  a  darkroom.  This 
was  done  by  erecting  a  frame  6  yards  square,  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
around  which  blankets  were  tacked.  A  crude  door  was  fashioned  of  blankets. 
The  result  was  a  room  that  was  lightproof  but  was  universally  described  as 
“infernally  hot.” 

An  X-ray  table  and  stand  were  constructed  of  scrap  lumber.  The  mobil¬ 
ity  of  the  tube  stand  was  sacrificed  for  rigidity,  and  the  table  was  therefore 
made  considerably  wider  and  longer  than  usual,  so  that  the  patient  could  be 
moved  transversely  and  longitudinally  in  relation  to  the  tube  since  the  tube 
could  not  be  moved  in  relation  to  him. 

Tiie  only  trays  available  in  Port-of-Spain  were  the  shallow  porcelain 
kind.  One  was  used  for  developer  and  one  for  hypo,  and  the  single  deep 
tray  that  had  come  with  the  X-niy  equipment  was  used  to  rinse  the  films 
between  developer  and  hypo  and  for  the  final  rinsing.  The  water  had  to  be 
changed  very  often,  as  did  the  developer,  which  heated  up  very  quickly, 
especially  in  the  available  darkroom.  A  supply  was  kept  in  the  laboratory 
icebox.  With  these  precautions  and  with  a  careful  check  on  the  temperature 
of  the  solutions  used,  quite  satisfactory  films  could  be  obtained. 

The  field  unit  worked  very  well,  though  care  had  to  be  taken  to  insure 
against  breakdown  of  cables,  which  were  vulnerable  to  humidity.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  seldom  operated  on  voltages  above  80  kvp.  (kilovolt  peak),  espe¬ 
cially  on  humid  days.  The  cables  were  in  short  supply,  and,  when  one  broke, 
a  machine  might  be  out  of  order  for  as  long  as  3  weeks.  It  would  be  advis¬ 
able  in  any  future  war  to  anticipate  this  difiiculty  by  providing  an  extra 
cable  with  each  field  unit  and  to  keep  the  supply  depots  well  stocked  with 
this  vulnerable  and  essential  part.  Except  for  the  cables,  the  machine  was 
an  excellent  piece  of  equipment,  rugged,  readily  transportable,  and  highly 
efficient  for  all  kinds  of  work,  including  gastrointestinal  and  barium  enema 
studies  and  intravenous  pyelograms. 

Ordnance  personnel  made  the  necessary  repairs.  It  was  frequently  said 
that  the  machines  operated  more  efficiently  after  the  repairs  had  been  made 
than  they  did  when  they  were  new. 

Personnel.  — The  original  hospital  personnel  consisted  of  nine  medical 
officers,  including  a  radiologist,  one  dental  officer,  one  veterinary  officer,  and 
one  MAC  (later  MSC)  officer.  The  first  radiologist  was  Lt.  (later  Maj.) 
Frederick  W.  Van  Buskirk,  MC,  who  served  from  the  landing  until  Novem¬ 
ber  1941.  He  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Nathan  G.  Gordon,  MC,  who  was  not 
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a  radiologist.  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Burton  W.  Trask,  MC,  succeeded  Cap¬ 
tain  Gordon  on  1  September  1942  and  served  until  29  January  1944.  Capt. 
Oliver  W.  Welch,  MC,  was  head  of  the  service  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
When  his  duties  permitted,  Major  Isherwood  gave  advice  and  assistance. 

As  soon  as  the  lack  of  X-ray  items  was  discovered,  Major  Isherwood  had 
an  inventory  made  and  dispatched  an  airmail  requisition  to  the  supply  depot 
in  the  Zone  of  Interior,  describing  the  situation.  At  the  end  of  6  weeks,  he 
was  informed  from  the  depot  that,  if  his  requisition  were  correctly  made  out 
and  the  numbers  for  the  items  in  the  supply  catalog  were  attached  in  the 
proper  arithmetical  sequence,  his  request  would  be  given  prompt  attention. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  Surgeon,  II  Corps  Area,  under  whom  the  task 
force  was  based  for  supply,  visited  the  installation  and  took  immediate  steps 
to  procure  the  necessary  supplies.  It  was  5  months,  however,  before  they  all 
arrived. 

Meantime,  the  department  had  been  moved  to  a  newly  constructed  wing 
of  the  hospital,  where  its  facilities  included  a  darkroom  with  running  water, 
set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  department  by  a  wood  partition  and  a  door.  Work¬ 
ing  conditions  thus  became  more  tolerable. 

A  standard  tube  stand  and  field  X-ray  table  also  replaced  the  improvised 
stand  and  table.  A  5-gallon  tank  replaced  the  makeshift  trays,  but  it  was  not 
refrigerated,  and  warm  developer  had  to  be  siphoned  off  and  replaced  with 
developer  from  the  icebox  every  hour  or  two. 

The  15-kw.  (kilowatt)  gasoline  generator  which  had  arrived  with  the 
original  equipment  was  never  used,  since  current  from  town,  though  the  volt¬ 
age  was  uncertain  and  inconstant,  was  always  available.  The  generator  was 
loaned  to  the  Engineers,  and  was  never  returned  to  the  X-ray  department. 

The  two  technicians  in  the  department  had  been  trained  under  Colonel 
de  Lorimier  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  and  were  extremely  competent. 
They  had  worked  with  the  Army  field  unit  and  were  of  great  assistance  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  radiology  section. 

Radiotherapy. — ^The  field  X-ray  unit  was  also  used  effectively  for  super¬ 
ficial  therapy,  particularly  for  otitis  externa  and  recurrent  furunculosis,  both 
of  which  were  extremely  common.  The  average  output  of  the  tubes  was  cali¬ 
brated  in  the  instruction  book  provided  with  the  machine,  which  stated  the  r 
(roentgen)  per  minute,  and  was  estimated  at  100  kvp.  5  ma.  at  a  given  distance. 
To  avoid  the  risk  of  cable  breakdowns  at  this  voltage,  the  treatments  were 
given  at  80  kvp. ;  but  it  was  assumed  that  tile  output  was  what  had  been  cal¬ 
culated  at  100  kilovolt  peak.  The  patients  therefore  received  less  than  the 
calculated  dose. 

Workload.  —In  addition  to  the  U.S.  personnel  cared  for  by  the  radiology 
service  at  the  Port-of-Spain  hospital,  the  department  also  examined  men  from 
the  British  Navy  Air  Training  Center,  from  flattops  when  they  were  in  port, 
U.S.  Navy  personnel,  survivors  from  ships  sunk  by  enemy  submarines,  and 
civilians.  On  one  occasion,  the  department  examined  part  of  a  British  air¬ 
plane,  in  a  search  for  flaws  in  a  vital  area. 
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About  25  films  ami  one  or  two  fluoroscopic*  examinations  were  made  daily. 
The  findings  were  usually  run-of-the-mill  pneumonias  and  fractures,  with  an 
occasional  peptic  ulcer  and  an  occasional  case  of  tuberculosis.  Survivors  of 
submarine  sinkings  in  the  Atlantic  were  also  investigated,  usually  to  diagnose 
or  eliminate  pneumonia. 


4l8t  General  Hospital 

In  Octol)er  1941,  plans  were  drawn  for  a  l,on()-l)ed  semi{jermanent 
general  hospital  to  be  established  at  Fort  Read,  some  40  miles  inland,  near  the 
town  of  Fernandez.  The  Surgeon  General  approved  them,  and  building  was 
begun  in  February  1942  and  completed  in  October  of  that  year.  The  site 
selected  was  originally  jungle,  heavily  infested  with  malaria. 

The  hospital  was  built  in  two  sections  one  with  900  t)eds  and  the  other 
with  1,600  beds,  though  neither  ever  functioned  to  full  capacity.  The  build¬ 
ings  were  put  up  to  face  the  trade  winds,  which  blew  through  them  and  kept 
them  cool  and  pleasant  almost  all  of  the  time. 

The  X-ray  department  in  this  hospital  was  well  planned.  Space  was 
ample,  and  the  darkroom  was  conveniently  located  in  the  center,  with  radio- 
graphic  rooms  and  offices  around  it.  It  was  provided  with  200-ma  fluoro¬ 
scopic  and  diagnostic  units,  both  with  shockproof  cables,  with  exposed  wires 
under  the  tables.  The  Westinghouse  unit  insulators  were  inadequate  at  the 
takeoff  reel  wire  under  the  table.  Because  the  humidity  and  use  caused  this 
reel  wire  to  arc  back,  it  could  not  lie  used.  The  General  Electric  unit  had 
heavy  insulators  of  a  special  type  of  glas.s,  alxiut  12  inches  high,  3  inches  at 
the  base,  and  2  inches  at  the  top.  The  borders  wei*e  serrated,  with  deep  ridges. 
There  was  no  arcing  from  these  insulators. 

A  Picker  field-type  unit  had  a  timer  with  a  calk  clutch,  which  dried  out 
and  shrank  in  the  heat  of  the  tropics.  The  trouble,  located  by  a  serviceman 
from  Venezuela,  ended  when  the  clutch  was  replaced  with  one  made  of  calk 
obtained  from  the  laboratory. 

The  processing  tank  for  the  darkroom  of  the  new  hospital  went  down  with 
a  ship  sunk  by  a  submarine,  but  a  local  contractor  built  a  substitute  that  func¬ 
tioned  satisfactorily.  One  insert  tank  was  provided,  and  a  second  was  made 
of  tropical,  nondecaying  local  hardwood.  Valves  were  handmade  and  adjusted 
to  the  water  cooler.  The  time- temperature  development  technique  was  used. 

Cassettes  with  Bakelite  fronts  warjied,  and  poor  apposition  of  screens 
resulted.  The  trouble  was  corrected  by  insertion  of  thin  sheet  w’adding  of  the 
chocoiate-box  type  between  the  Bakelite  and  the  screen.  All  screens  devel¬ 
oped  yeast  mold  except  Patterson  screens.  Since  the  daily  environmental 
temperatures  were  from  84°  to  94°  F.,  cooling  was  necessary  for  solutions, 
which  had  to  range  betw’een  64°  and  68°  F. 

Materials  deteriorated  rapidly  in  the  tropical  heat  and  hu  ’lidity.  If  proc¬ 
essing  powder,  for  instance,  was  not  used  within  6  months,  it  simply  ate  out 
the  tin  cans  in  which  it  w’as  put  up. 
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The  41st  General  Hospital  served,  as  already  indicated,  as  a  central  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Caribbean  Defense  Command.  It  carried  a  heavy  workload — 
between  6,000  and  7,000  patients  during  the  18  months  of  Major  Trask's  service 
in  it. 

The  hard  core  of  disease  in  the  tropics,  as  the  work  in  this  hospital  indi¬ 
cated,  was  malaria,  which  in  many  cases  eventuated  in  rupture  of  the  spleen. 
The  first  radiologic  evidence  of  the  rupture  was  blunting  of  the  left  costo- 
phrenic  sinus  by  pleural  reaction  and  fluid,  with  discoid  atelectasis  of  the  lung 
above  the  diaphragm. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  apparently  occurred  only  in  troops  already  in¬ 
fected  when  they  were  sent  to  Trinidad.  In  these  cases,  the  radiographs 
showed  strands  of  fibrous  tissue  that  had  healed  so  firmly  that  they  looked  like 
banjo  strings.  Tropical  bone  abscess  began  in  the  skin,  like  a  carbuncle,  and 
penetrated  into  the  bone,  particularly  the  femoral  bone.  Kidney  stones  were 
uncommon.  There  was  the  expected  incidence  of  ulcers,  but  gallbladder  dis¬ 
ease  was  extremely  infrequent. 

An  interesting  radiologic  observation  was  that  fractures  in  the  native 
population  healed  with  unusual  rapidity.  Fractures  in  U.S.  personnel  healed 
more  rapidly  than  was  usual  in  the  United  States,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  frac¬ 
tures  in  the  native  population. 


BRAZIL  ^ 

Hospital  facilities  had  to  be  set  up  in  Brazil  because,  when  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command  was  established  in  June  1942,  its  most  important  route  was 
across  the  South  Atlantic  from  Florida,  across  Brazil,  and  then  across  North 
Africa  to  Cairo.  One  of  the  important  wings  of  this  command  was  at  Natal, 
Brazil,  and  the  194th  Station  Hospital  was  established  there,  with  100  beds 
(fig.  268).  The  193d  Station  Hospital,  of  the  same  capacity,  was  established 
at  Belem,  Brazil,  in  January  1943  and  the  200th  Station  Hospital,  which  served 
as  the  central  hospital  for  U.S.  Army  Forces,  South  Atlantic,  was  established 
at  Recife,  Brazil,  with  200  beds  (fig.  269),  also  in  January  1943. 

The  100-bed  194th  Station  Hospital,  which  was  sent  to  Natal  in  the  middle 
of  November  1944,  had  an  X-ray  department  that  served  the  entire  command 
as  well  as  the  hospital.  The  radiologist,  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  John  B.  Cooley, 
MC,  was  the  only  trained  radiologist  in  the  command.  Part  of  his  experience 
had  included  instruction  at  the  Medical  Department  Enlisted  Technicians 
School  at  Billings  General  Hospital.  The  technicians  who  assisted  him  were 
trained  in  similar  schools. 

Equipment. — The  hospital  equipment  consisted  of  two  Picker  portable 
field  units,  one  of  which  was  mounted  on  a  Westinghouse  Bucky  table  and 
was  used  for  fluoroscopy  and  for  gastrointestinal  and  barium  enema  studies 
as  well  as  for  other  routine  work.  The  other  unit  was  set  up  in  a  semiper- 

’’  The  material  for  this  part  of  section  II  was  provided  by  Dr.  John  B.  Cooley  (formerly  Major, 
MC). 
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Fkukk  208. — X-Uiiy  Koom.  ISMth  Station  Hospital.  Natal, 
Hrazil,  Sopteinlior  .\.  Itadio^raph.v.  It.  Itailio^caphic 

intoi'iirotation. 


niani'iit  position  in  an  adjacent  corner  and  was  used  for  ti-foot  e.xaininations 
of  tlie  cliest  as  well  as  for  [tortahle  work. 

.V  tank  unit  for  tlie  darkroom  was  re(|nisitioned  and  was  delivered  ])y 
air;  delivery  by  boat  would  have  taken  about  months.  When  it  arrived, 
the  diffi<Mdt ies  e.xperienced  with  the  Ihictuat itifr  temperature  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  solutions  were  emled,  though  the  processing  had  to  be  done  by  sight 
rather  than  by  the  standard  time-temperature  technitiue.  The  trouble  arose 
because  the  water  su|)ply,  which  was  partly  from  artesian  wells  and  partly 
from  the  <‘ity  water  supply,  was  brought  in  in  pipes  which  were  either  e.\- 
posed  or  covered  with  very  little  dirt,  chiefly  sand.  The  sun  therefore 
warmed  the  water  by  day,  and,  witliout  protection,  it  was  undesirably  cold 
at  night. 

Because  of  the  e.xtrcme  heat  during  the  day.  the  radiologist,  even  stripped 
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to  the  waist,  found  it  hard  to  tolerate  the  ai)ron  and  gloves  required  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Heading  films  during  the  day.  when  windows  and  shutters  had  to  be 
kept  closed  in  order  to  keep  light  from  striking  the  view  box,  was  entirely 
intolerable,  and  most  readings  weiv  done  at  night,  when  windows  and  shut¬ 
ters  could  be  opened  and  when  (here  was  usually  an  H-mile  wind. 

Films. — IVlien  ('aptain  Cooley  arrived  at  the  194th  St.ation  Hospital,  he 
found  a  .stack  of  films,  4  feet  high,  waiting  for  interpretation  and  reporting, 
as  up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  radiologist  in  the  entire  command. 
When  he  found  all  the  unexposed  films  apparently  light  fogged,  and  found 
no  leaks  in  the  darkroom  to  explain  the  trouble,  he  went  through  all  the  films 
in  the  bin  and  finally  opened  all  the  new  packages.  All  the  films  were  light 
■struck. 

He  immediately  requested  .‘5  days'  temporary  <luty  in  Recife,  where,  with 
the  Quartermaster,  he  checked  all  the  films  in  storage.  There  were  no  out¬ 
dated  films,  but  all  of  those  developed  at  the  200th  Station  Hospital  were 
also  fogged. 

With  .some  difficidty,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  future  delivery  of 
all  films  by  plane  instead  of  by  ship.  With  this  plan  in  effect,  there  were  no 
further  difliculties.  Films  were  always  .'itored  on  end  and  great  care  was 
taken  to  tise  them  in  the  proper  rotation. 

On  one  occasion,  a  representative  from  the  Inspector  (Jeneral's  office  was 
horrified  to  find  the  films  stored  in  wooden  racks.  This  was,  of  course,  con¬ 
trary  to  Army  regulation.s,  which  specify  that  all  films  shall  be  filed  in  metal 
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racks.  Metal,  however,  was  a  very  scarce  commodity  in  Brazil,  as  Captain 
Cooley  explained  to  the  officer,  and  even  wood  was  scarce  in  some  areas.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  correct  the  infraction  of  rules,  since  metal  filing  racks 
would  be  bulky  equipment  to  fly  in.  lie  was  allowed  to  keep  the  wooden 
racks  after,  as  he  expressed  it,  “frightening  2  years  off  the  inspector’s  life 
when  I  picked  up  a  film  and  held  my  cigarette  lighter  under  one  comer.” 
“Naturally,”  Captain  Cooley  continued,  “there  was  no  flame  from  the  film, 
no  explosion,  and  no  deadly  fumes.” 

Workload.— In  Natal,  thei’e  were  some  5,000  military  personnel  and  the 
same  number  of  civilians,  chiefly  natives,  engaged  in  duties  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  Parnamirim  Airport.  Natal  was  the  jumping-off 
place  for  Africa  and  the  Far  East,  and  in  July,  August,  and  September  1945 
there  were  as  many  as  a  thousand  flights  daily  in  and  out  of  this  airport. 
In  addition  to  its  routine  duties,  the  hospital  had  to  be  prepared  to  handle 
a  minimum  of  80  casualties  if  C-54’s  should  crack  up.  The  emergency,  for¬ 
tunately,  never  came  to  pas.s,  but  many  hours  were  spent  planning  for  it, 
including  corridor  traffic  patterns  and  practice.  All  personnel  walked  through 
the  entire  plan  many  times  l)efore  the  first  Green  Project  planes  landed  at 
Parnamirim  Field.® 

Since  Captain  (’ooley  was  the  only  radiologist  in  the  command,  films  were 
sometimes  flown  to  him  from  the  175th  Station  Hospital  on  Ascension  Island 
(fig.  270)  and  the  lOJld  Station  Hospital  at  Belem.  On  one  (x'casion,  he 
received  a  tightly  sealed,  TOP  SECRET  14-  by  17-inch  envelope,  containing 
the  radiographs  of  the  chest  of  a  high-ranking  officer:  they  showed  bilateral 
pulmonary  tul)ercuIosis.  A  .second,  similar  exi)erience  concerned  films  from 
the  detachment  of  U.S.  Navy  personnel  at  Natal,  which  had  its  own  medical 
officer  hut  no  radiologi.st.  (’aptain  Cooley  wjus  asked  to  X-niy  a  dental  tech¬ 
nician,  whose  nwturnal  coughing  was  keeping  his  whole  barracks  awake.  The 
test  film  showed  bilatenil  pulmonary  tulwrculosis  with  cavity  formation,  and 
the  lal)oratory  had  no  difficulty  in  isolating  acidfast  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 
The  technician  was  immediately  evacuated  to  the  Zone  of  Interior,  and  the 
rrat  of  the  detachment  was  X-rayed  by  Captain  (’(K)ley  and  his  technicians, 
fortunately  with  negative  re.sults. 

Once  a  montlj,  (’aptain  Cooley  was  sent  to  theater  headquarters  at  Recife, 
about  an  hour’s  flight  from  Natal,  in  a  (’-47,  for  days’  tem|M)rary  duty,  to 
conduct  fluoroscopic  examinations  and  to  settle  any  other  radiologic  problems 
that  might  have  arisen  since  his  last  visit. 

The  routine  work  at  Natal  was  equivalent  to  that  of  any  .station  hospital 
in  the  Zone  of  Interior.  It  covered  |)ermanently  based  personnel,  numerous 
transient  flying  i^rsonnel,  and,  occasionally,  German  or  Italian  prisoners  of 
war  who  had  l)een  brought  in  after  surface  raids  or  submarine  sinkings. 

0  Orpen  Project,  which  was  the  Air  Traniport  Onmman)i  proKram  for  hrinicinK  aomc  60.000 
paBaeflKcrfi  a  month  from  Kiiropc  to  the  Zone  of  Interior,  heiran  ofttcinll.r  on  16  June  1046.  Orlftl- 
nally,  the  paaBenKera  were  to  be  troopa  eominK  home  for  reat  leave  before  beins  redeployed  to  the 
Paclflc.  The  route  followed  by  Green  Project  planea  waa  t'aaablanca.  Dakar,  Natal,  Bel#m,  Brltiah 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Miami. 
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Fuii  KK  -70. — X-i'ay  room  in  sufsical  IniiMins,  175th  Station  Ho.spital. 

A.scension  Island.  1SM5. 


LIBERIA 

Hospital  equipment  and  personnel  for  the  2511)  Station  Hospital  departed 
from  Charleston,  S.(\,  in  May  1!>42  and  arrived  off  Lihei  ia  in  inid-Jnne.  The 
ho.spital,  which  was  set  np  at  Mai'shall.  I^iheria,  close  to  the  F'irestone  Tire 
and  Rtihlter  ('o.  plantation,  hefran  in  tents,  without  any  electricity.  It  took 
.about  (>  weeks  for  the  material  for’  its  construction  arrd  eqrriprrrent  to  he 
unloaded  irr  lijrhters  srrpplied  hy  the  h''ir-estorre  plantatiorr.  By  early  Septem¬ 
ber,  a  wooden,  traqrical-type  hospital  had  Ireen  corrst rncted,  birt  it  was  sonre 
time  hefor'e  wirirr^r  "its  attached  for  the  X-ray  rrnit  to  operrite.  (^uraerrt  was 
fii-st  .supplied  by  a  <rasolirte  jrerrcrator  arrd  therr  from  a  cerrtral  soitire.  Until 
it  was  su])])lied,  the  radiolo<ric  work  was  dorre  at  the  Firesione  Hospital,  20 
miles  away. 

The  head  of  the  radiolofric  service,  Capt.  Jarrres  M.  Pair’.  M(\  was  not  a 
tr-ained  r-adiolofrist.  brrt  he  ojrer  ated  a  hijrhiy  eflicierrt  depart rrrerrt,  well  laid  oirt 
phy.sically,  arrd  with  competent  technir’iarrs  whom  he  triiined  hirrrself.  During; 
his  torn- of  dirty,  fi’oin  June  1042  to  Februai’y  1044,  the  JO-ina.  field  unit  in  the 
depai’tment  was  the  only  X-ray  inachiiie  in  Lilnuia  e.xcept  the  one  at  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Hospital. 

The  X-ray  depaitinenf  at  the  25th  Station  Hospital  cai’ed  for’  the  pei’son- 
nel  of  Robei’ts  F'ield,  near  Monrovia,  Lilreria,  seamen  from  toi-pedoed  ships, 
usually  British,  and  IJberian  personnel. 

The  field  X-ray  unit  operated  most  efficiently  e.xcept  for-  the  special  aften- 
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tion  required  by  the  cables  in  a  location  5  degrees  above  tlie  Equator,  where 
the  humidity  was  very  high  at  all  times  and  the  rainy  season  lasted  7  months. 
There  were  not  many  breakdowns,  but,  when  they  occurred,  since  there  was  no 
maintenance  service  available,  repairs  were  not  always  made  according  to  the 
instructions  in  the  manual. 

The  tempei*ature  of  the  solutions  in  the  darkroom  required  the  same  care¬ 
ful  attention  in  Liberia  as  elsewhere  in  the  tropics.  In  this  connection,  an 
experience  in  another  part  of  Africa  might  be  related.  When  Lt.  Col.  (later 
Col.)  Kenneth  D.  A.  Allen,  MC,  was  on  his  way  to  the  Euroi)ean  theater  to 
assume  his  duties  as  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology  in  that  theater,  his  plane 
put  down  at  Accra,  Gold  Coast,  for  refueling.  The  senior  medical  officer  at 
the  installation,  who  had  recognized  his  name  on  the  passenger  list,  asked  for 
his  help  because  the  films  being  produced  at  the  hospital  (the  67th  Station 
Hospital)  were  so  dark  and  fogged  they  could  scarcely  be  read.  They  were 
developing  them,  he  said,  at  a  temperature  of  precisely  65°  F.,  and  that  was 
precisely  the  reading  shown  when  the  thermometer  was  taken  out  of  the  tank. 
When  Colonel  Allen  examined  the  thermometer  more  closely,  however,  he  saw 
that,  probably  because  of  the  extreme  heat,  the  mercury  had  separated,  and  the 
thermometer  was  useless.  No  other  thermometer  was  available,  but  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  solution,  to  the  hand,  seemed  at  least  85°  to  90°  F. 

Burton  W.  Trask,  M.D. 


Section  III.  The  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf  Commands* 


This  section  of  this  chapter  concerns  radiology  in  World  War  II  (1)  in 
the  Middle  East  command,  which  included  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Libya,  Eritrea, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and  (2)  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Command,  which 
consisted  of  the  gulf,  desert,  and  mountain  districts  of  Iran  {6,  7). 

The  story  of  radiology  in  North  Africa  (Algeria,  Tunisia,  Morocco)  is 
told  in  detail  in  chapter  IX  of  this  volume,  dealing  with  the  Mediterranean 
theater  (p.  237).  There  is  little  to  tell  of  radiology  in  the  remainder  of  the 
African  Continent.  U.S.  medical  activities  in  this  vast  area  were  limited  to 
small,  scattered,  and  relatively  minor  installations  set  up  by  the  ATC  (Air 
Transport  Command).  The  medical  service  provided  in  them  was  chiefly  of 
the  dispensary  type.  Only  occasional  installations  had  any  X-ray  equipment 

*  (1)  The  U.S.  North  African  Military  MIkhIod  waa  diacontinued  on  17  June  1942,  and  USAPIME 
(U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the  Middle  Bast)  was  established  In  its  place.  On  15  September  1943, 
Headquarters,  USAPIME,  was  expanded  to  include  Headquarters,  USAFICA  (U.S.  Army  Forces  in 
Central  .\frica).  Effective  1  March  1945,  USAPIME  was  further  expanded  to  include  Northwest 
Africa  and  was  redeslKnated  AMET  (Africa-Middle  East  Theater).  (2)  Effective  13  August  1942, 
the  Iran-Iraq  Service  Command  was  redesignated  the  Persian  Gulf  Service  Command.  The  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  Service  Command  was  under  the  War  Department  for  operational  purposes  and  under 
USAPIME  for  administration  and  supply.  It  came  under  Services  of  Supply,  USAPIME,  when  the 
latter  was  activated  on  4  November  1942  and  resumetl  Its  former  status  under  USAPIME  on  20 
January  1943.  On  10  Oe<’ember  1043,  the  Persian  Culf  Service  Command  was  relieved  of  its  attach¬ 
ment  to  USAPIME,  became  a  separate  theater  directly  under  the  War  Department,  and  was  redes¬ 
ignated  the  Persian  Gulf  Command. 
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(•■Kii  MK  I’Tl.  .‘iStli  (iciit'CMi  ll<>s|>it:il  in  <l<‘S(*ri  nniir  l',’iry])i 

(field  imils),  :iii<l  vci'v  litllc  tudioUisjie  soi\ i<-e  \\:v>  (Ueivt'nre  uvuvivled. 
I’iilicMis  willi  iiiiijoi-  illnesses  or  injnri<‘s  were  s(>Mt  (o  the  -'isili  (i(‘iit>r:il  llospi 
l:il  in  K<rv|ii. 

Tin;  middm;  mast  commaiM) 

'I'lie  first  1  .S.  troops  (o  iirri\e  in  force  iti  (lie  Miildle  l-’.asi  were  landtMl  in 
I'iiXVpf  in  ()cIo1k'I‘  lltf'J.  from  I  In*  .\<iiiihiiiiii.  after  a  \i»\aire  of  II'  davs  fi-oni 
(lie  east  coast  of  the  I'niteil  States  aroiiml  llie  (’ape  of  (iood  Ilo|>e.  (Iirott^h 
( he  I  tidiati  ( )ccan  and  t  In-  Sne/.  ( 'anal. 

'I'liere  was  cotisiilerahle  initial  confusion  alioiit  the  use  of  these  troops, 
riiey  arri\ed  during  the  IJattleid'  l-il  Aiaiuein.  If  I'-irypt  wt-rt-  held,  t he  chief 
I’.S.  base  would  he  near  (airo.  If  it  were  lost,  then  ha>e  itistallat  iotis  and 
nia  jor  inedica  I  facilit  ies  would  he  set  np  in  I’ale.stine.  lirit  tea.  and  Irati.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  (he  Ifattle  of  l-d  Alamein  pro\<‘d  deci>i\e.  'I’Ih-  ontcoini- 
directly  shajied  the  medical  atid  radiologic  history,  as  well  as  the  military 
history,  of  the  war  in  the  Middle  l-’.tist.  Kirypt  liecame  the  center  of  the  com 
tnaml,  with  Cairo  as  its  headtinarters. 

F,v*‘n  Iiefore  the  -isth  (ietieial  Hospital  lamled.  its  construction  had  U-en 
iK-irnn  at  Diirh  Al  llajj.  a  mitiitsctile  .sett lenient  in  the  .Sahara  ahont  ('.i  l<m. 
from  Cairo,  which  was  occupied  hy  a  I  .S.  jiost,  (  amp  Knssell  M.  linckstep. 
'I'lie  hospital  did  not  occupy  its  iptarters  ( tii;.  -71),  however,  until  l{onimel 
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was  in  full  flight  from  El  Alamein,  after  which  active  flighting  in  Africa  was 
confined  to  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco. 

For  a  time,  the  4th,  15th,  and  16th  U.S.  Field  Hospitals  serv’ed  U.S.  serv¬ 
ice  troops,  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  and  the  Air  Transport  (’’ommand  in  the 
Middle  East.  Their  chief  function  was  to  supply  emergency  treatment  and 
then  to  evacuate  the  sick  and  injured  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  h  General 
Hospital.  Each  hospital  was  split  into  three  platoons,  each  of  ^  l'-i>  1'  was  a 
functioning  unit. 

These  field  hospitals  were  bivouacked  in  unlikely  places,  once  in  a  gutted 
airport  in  Tobruk,  once  at  an  Italian  zoo  near  Benghazi.  They  operated  in 
standard  Army  tents,  erected  over  excavations  from  3  to  4  feet  deep  and  so 
heavily  sandbagged  that  patients  and  medical  personnel  were  safe  except  from 
direct  hits.  Each  platoon  had  a  single  tent  for  X-ray  laboratory,  and  dis¬ 
pensary  (.urposes.  There  were  no  radiologists  attached  to  the  platoons,  and 
their  X-ray  equipment  was  limited  to  field  units. 

The  38th  General  Hospital  supported  the  Air  Force  units  in  North  Africa 
and  Sicily.  Station  hospitals  were  set  up  in  Tel  Litwinsky,  Palestine; 
Asmara,  Eritrea;  and  Khartoum,  Sudan.  A  few  field  hospitals  and  a  great 
many  dispensaries  were  scattered  through  the  remainder  of  the  Middle  East. 

THE  PERSIAN  GULF  COMMAND 

The  Persian  Gulf  Command  was  established  for  a  single  purpose,  to 
supply  materiel  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  all,  approximately  30,000  U.S.  troops 
were  sent  to  Iran  to  deliver  supplies  through  this  corridor.  Over  a  period  of 
31/^  years,  from  1942  to  1945,  some  5  million  tons  of  supplies  were  delivered, 
enough  to  maintain  60  combat  divisions  (7).  The  supplies  were  landed  in 
Persian  Gulf  ports  and  transshipped  by  truck  convoys  to  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  vast  Iranian  plateau. 

Army  posts  were  established  for  rest  and  repairs  along  the  convoy  route 
at  the  following  places  in  Iran :  Ahvaz,  Andimeshk,  Khorramabad,  Hamadan, 
and  Kazvin,  where  the  Soviet  zone  began.  During  the  entire  war,  there  was 
only  one  general  hospital  in  the  command,  the  113th,  which  arrived  in  Ahvaz 
on  11  May  1943  as  a  750-bed  station  hospital  and  was  converted  on  7  Septem¬ 
ber  1943  to  a  1,000-bed  general  hospital.  This  hospital  supported  the 
station  and  field  hospitals  located  at  the  Army  posts  along  the  convoy  route, 
and  also  received  patients  from  units  in  Tehran,  Sultanabad,  and  elsewhere  in 
Iran. 

PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING 
Staffing 

The  original  tables  of  organization  for  general  hospitals  called  for  three 
radiologists,  in  the  respective  ranks  of  major,  captain,  and  lieutenant.  The 
38th  General  Hospital  was  duly  organized  with  this  number,  but  one  radiolo- 
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gist  was  transferred  out  of  the  unit  before  it  left  the  United  States  and 
another  was  transferred  to  Italy  from  Egypt  within  a  year  after  the  hospital 
was  established.  At  no  time  thereafter  was  there  more  than  one  radiologist  on 
duty.  Similarly,  there  was  never  more  than  one  radiologist  assigned  to  the 
113th  General  Hospital  in  Iran. 

Since  neither  of  these  hospitals  was  ever  exceedingly  busy,  a  single 
radiologist  could  easily  handle  the  work  in  each.  The  38th  General  Hospital 
averaged  10,000  admissions  a  year,  about  5,000  of  which  required  diagnostic 
X-ray  examination.  In  a  typical  week,  there  were  between  25  and  30  gastro¬ 
intestinal  and  barium  enema  studies,  and  from  70  to  80  examinations  for  other 
purposes.  Combat  casualties  were  few  and  were  far  outnumbered  by  various 
accidental  injuries  such  as  those  caused  by  jeep  accidents  or  falls  into  slit 
trenches. 

There  was  general  agreement  in  both  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  commands  that  two  radiologists  would  have  been  sufficient  in  each 
general  hospital,  even  if  combat  casualties  had  been  numerous,  which  they 
never  were.  A  table  of  organization  providing  for  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  a 
captain  was  considered  logical. 

It  was  neither  practical  nor  necessary  to  staff  each  of  the  station  and  field 
hospitals  in  these  commands  with  radiologists,  but  regular  trips  to  them  by 
radiologists  assigned  to  the  general  hospitals  would  have  been  helpful  and 
would  have  resulted  in  better  and  more  economical  radiologic  service  than  was 
always  provided  in  them. 

Since  even  in  general  hospitals  radiologists  were  not  fully  occupied  with 
their  radiologic  duties,  nonradiologic  assignments  were  to  be  expect^.  They 
ran  the  entire  gamut  of  medical  and  administrative  chores.  Maj.  (later 
Lt.  Col.)  Edgar  L.  Dessen,  MC  (fig.  272),  at  the  38th  General  Hospital,  at 
various  times  served  as  ward  officer  for  the  officers’  medical  ward;  librarian; 
auditing  officer;  inspection  officer;  officer  in  charge  of  the  reconditioning  pro¬ 
grams  for  officers  and  enlisted  men;  adjutant;  executive  officer  and  detachment 
commander.  Radiologists  in  smaller  hospitals  had  even  more  varied  duties, 
including,  in  at  least  one  instance,  that  of  latrine  inspector.  The  multiple 
duties  were  usually  accepted  without  complaint  and  regarded  as  interesting 
rather  than  onerous  in  view  of  wartime  requirements. 

Training 

Maj.  (later  Col.  Melvin  A.  Dillman,  MC,  of  the  38th  General  Hospital, 
was  the  only  Board-certified  radiologist  assigned  to  either  the  Middle  East  or 
the  Persian  Gulf  Command  during  the  war.  This  hospital  had  been  formed 
from  medical  personnel  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  Hospital. 
Several  other  radiologists  in  these  commands  had  been  called  out  of  their 
residencies  as  activated  Reservists  and  had  had  certain  amounts  of  formal 
radiologic  training.  Major  Dessen  and  Capt,  Paul  S.  Friedman,  MC,  also 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  Hospital,  were  in  this  cate- 
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PiouBE  272. — ^MaJ.  Edgar  L.  Dea- 
aen,  MG,  radiologist,  S8th  General 
Hospital. 


gory.  Other  medical  officers  who  served  as  radiologists  in  smaller  hospitals 
in  the  commands  had  no  training  in  this  specialty  before  the  war.  Appar¬ 
ently,  anything  in  their  201  files  that  connected  them  with  radiology,  however 
remotely,  was  sufficient  to  dictate  a  radiologic  assignment.  Thus,  Maj.  (later 
Lt.  Col.)  Edgar  S.  Weaver,  MC,  21^  Station  Hospital,  who  did  such  a  superb 
job  in  the  distribution  of  X-ray  equipment  both  in  Iran  and  in  Egypt  (p.  815), 
had  had  2  years’  experience  in  a  tuberculosis  hospital  when  he  was  a  medical 
student.  Similarly,  Capt.  William  H.  Rosenblatt,  MC,  who  was  radiologist 
at  the  104th  Station  Hospital  in  Eritrea,  had  done  chest  fluoroscopy  as  part 
of  the  routine  workup  of  patients  in  a  tuberculosis  clinic.  Capt.  John  Siddal, 
MC,  who  served  in  the  Sudan,  was  interested  in  photography.  Still  other 
radiologic  officers  were  primarily  interested  in  other  specialties  or  were  general 
practitioners. 

These  untrained,  ersatz  radiologists  performed  remarkably  w^ell  under 
difficult  circumstances,  considering  their  lack  of  any  training,  the  paucity  of 
reference  books  and  journals,  and  the  absence  of  any  formal  program  of 
radiologic  consultation  in  either  command. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  errors  were  made  in  the  interpretation  of  films. 
A  patient  with  hypertrophic  changes  of  the  spine,  for  instance,  was  put  into 
a  body  cast  for  a  supposed  fracture  of  the  hip.  Gas  in  the  stomach  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  subphrenic  abscess  or  a  ruptured  viscus.  Accessory  bones  and 
suture  lines  in  the  skull  were  diagnosed  as  fractures.  Aortic  knobs  became 
mediastinal  tumors.  Pectoral  shadows  were  diagnosed  as  pneumonia  and 
azygos  lobes  as  tuberculosis. 

No  irreparable  harm  was  done  because  of  these  errors,  since  practically 
all  the  patients  were  sent  to  the  general  hospitals  for  disposition  board  pro- 
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ceedings,  in  the  course  of  which  most  mistakes  were  corrected.  The  correction, 
however,  involved  considerable  inconvenience  for  tlie  patients  and  considerable 
cost  for  the  Government. 


Rank 

As  in  all  other  theaters  and  areas,  lack  of  opportunities  for  promotion 
was  a  perpetual  source  of  discontent  among  radiologists.  There  were  three 
majors  in  the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf  commands,  two  of  them  at  the 
38th  General  Hospital  in  Egypt.  All  the  rest  were  captains.  Under  the 
existing  table  of  organization,  none  of  these  men  had  any  real  chance  for 
promotion.  If  a  vacancy  did  occur  in  the  field,  it  was  likely  to  be  filled  by  an 
officer  from  headquarters  in  Cairo  or  Tehran,  by  the  simple  exjiedient  of  plac¬ 
ing  him  on  detached  service  in  the  field  while  retaining  him  at  headquarters. 

Numerous  radiologic  officers  were  never  promoted.  Capt.  (later  Maj.) 
Maurice  N.  Harris,  MC,  for  instance,  served  competently  for  almost  3  years 
in  Iran  in  the  same  rank.  He  admitted  that  this  was  a  matter  of  some  concern 
to  him  but  wrote  (in  1959)  that  he  found  considerably  more  irritating  the  use 
of  stationery  in  the  peaceful,  comfortable  and  metropolitan  headquarters  at 
Teheran  imprinted  “In  the  field,  Teheran.”  With  others,  the  lack  of  promo¬ 
tion  was  also  an  irritant,  not  a  major  morale  problem. 

Rotation 

Rotation  became  effective  in  1945,  but  was  entirely  academic  in  both  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf  commands.  No  trained  radiologists  were 
supplied  as  replacements,  since  the  activities  in  both  areas  were  rapidly 
decreasing  The  few  radiologists  in  excess  had  been  redeployed  to  Italy  or 
India  long  before.  When  the  war  ended,  Major  Dessen  was  the  only  U.S. 
radiologist  on  the  entire  African  Continent.  He  had  served  there  for  33 
months. 

Technicians 

When  the  38th  General  Hospital  arrived  in  Egypt,  in  1942,  it  had  four 
technicians,  two  of  them  staff  sergeants,  one  a  sergeant,  and  one  a  corporal. 
Each  of  the  larger  hospital  units  in  the  command  also  had  at  least  one  trained 
technician.  These  men  were  all  Army-trained,  and  no  word  of  criticism  was 
ever  heard  concerning  their  training  and  abilities. 

Technicians,  however,  were  usually  in  short  supply  in  Iran.  Four 
trained  men  arrived  late  in  1942;  but,  after  they  had  been  unassigned  for 
several  months,  except  briefly  to  the  18th  Field  Hospital,  all  applied  for 
Officers’  Candidate  School  and  all  were  accepted.  Thereafter,  lOst  technicians 
were  trained  on  the  job,  chiefly  by  Captain  Friedman,  at  the  113th  General 
Hospital,  and  Captain  Harris,  at  the  19th  Station  Hospital.  The  training 
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included  lectures  on  physics,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  and  practical  demon¬ 
strations  of  X-ray  technique.  The  USAFI  (U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute) 
correspondence  course  in  physics  was  ptd  to  good  use,  as  was  the  Army  X-ray 
manual. 


Liaison 

The  wide  distances  between  Army  installations  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Persian  Gulf  commands  prevented  much  liaison  between  U.S.  radiologists. 
Relations  with  our  British  allies  were,  however,  uniformly  amicable  and 
mutually  helpful.  Before  the  38th  General  Hospital  began  to  function,  Major 
I)es.sen  had  very  close  relations  with  the  staff  of  the  15th  Scottish  Hospital  in 
Cairo,  in  which  X-ray  studies  were  done  on  U.S.  troops.  He  also  had  a  close 
relation  with  Squadron  T^eader  Forbes  Rees-Jones,  radiologist  for  the  Royal 
Air  Forces  Hospital  in  Heliopolis,  Egypt,  with  whom  he  consulted  frequently 
on  interesting  cases.  The  relations  included  loans  of  items  in  short  supply  and 
substitution  for  each  other  for  detached  duty  or  leave.  U.S.  medical  officers 
frequently  attended  British  hospital  scientific  meetings  and  social  functions, 
and  vice  versa.  The  same  situation  prevailed  throughout  the  command,  as 
well  as  in  Iran,  where  the  British  were  usually  represented  at  U.S.  monthly 
staff  conferences. 

U.S.  relations  with  civilian  physicians  and  radiologists  in  locations  near 
U.S.  hospitals  were  equally  good.  Egyptian,  Sudanese,  Eritrean,  Iranian, 
Palestinian,  and  Syrian  physicians  all  freely  exchanged  information  with 
their  U.S.  counterparts,  and  many  interesting  and  unusual  cases  of  tropical 
disease  were  observed  as  a  result  (p.  821).  The  Italian  radiologist  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  Massawa.  Eritrea,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  104th  Station  Hospital, 
was  extremely  helpful.  In  short,  in  both  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  commands,  the  practice  of  radiology,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  medicine, 
transcended  international  barriers. 

FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Distribution 

The  38th  General  Hospital  in  Egypt,  a  1,000-bed  hospital,  occupied 
a  number  of  detached,  one-story  buildings,  extending  over  half  a  mile,  and 
constructed  in  the  fall  of  1942  for  hospital  purposes  (fig.  271).  The  buildings 
were  made  of  desert  sand  block.  A  long  row  of  medical  wards  extended  east¬ 
ward,  and  a  similar  long  row  of  surgical  w’ards  extended  westward.  Between 
these  rows  were  a  number  of  individual  buildings  used  exclusively  for  X-ray, 
laboratory,  and  dental  departments,  administration  purposes,  and  mes.shalls. 

The  X-ray  building  (fig.  273),  90  feet  long,  which  had  a  hall  running 
through  its  entire  length,  opened  flush  onto  the  paved  sidewalks  provided 
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I hrouirlumt  the  liospilal  area.  'I'liciv  were  live  roinpU'tolv  (‘(piippcd  diagnostic 
rooms;  a  room  for  siiju'rlicial  tlicrapy:  a  larirc,  \vi>ll-c(jiiip))('d  processing 
rooni  with  a  lahvvinlh;  •<v\ul  tlww  separate  nlUces.  one  for  the  radiolo>»ist ,  otte 
for  I  lie  technicians,  and  one  for  reporting  and  consnitat  ion.  Sheet  lead 
shipped  fi'om  the  Zone  of  Interim'  was  used  wherever  pi-otection  was 
indicated. 

I'wo  of  the  dia<rnosl ic  rooms  at  this  hospital  were  eqnipjied  with  sta- 
tionarv  inO-ma.  tilt  lahle,  motor-driven  I’i<'k(*r  units  ( lijr-  ‘*^74).  'I'wo  others 
were  eipiipped  with  Picker  lield  units,  and  the  liftli  room  was  eipiipjied  with  a 
Keleket  porlahle  unit.  I’here  were  two  urolo<ri<‘  tables,  one  provided  with  a 
Picker  lield  unit,  the  other  with  a  loo-ma.  unit  ( (i<r.  ti75). 

I’he  processiiiiT  eipiipment  was  (Jeneral  Fdectric,  new,  modern,  and 
entirely  satisfactory  ( fi;r.  •27<5).  I’lie  water  temperature  in  the  tanks  was 
thermostatically  controlled,  and  the  camp  water  stt))])ly,  after  .some  initial 
dry  runs,  proved  adequate.  An  electric  film  drier  was  available  with  a  sufli- 
cienl  numb(>r  of  hangers.  I'here  were  enott<rh  cassettes  of  all  sizes,  all  in  jjfood 
condition.  Four  individual  (luoresi'ent  illuminators  were  jirovided  for  the 
radiologist's  ollice,  and  there  \vere  others  elsewliere  in  the  X-ray  (h'partment 
and  in  other  locations  in  the  hosiiital.  ()<!ier  accessory  equipment  included 
two  Lysholm  ^'rids  for  studies  with  the  portable  unit  and  for  erect  examiiiii- 
t  ion  in  the  department. 

Since  the  camp  had  a  central  power  system,  there  were  none  of  the  dilli 
culties  tiuit  often  (M'curred  with  <j:asoline  jrenerators,  e.xcept  durincr  tin  unusual 
central  ftiilure. 
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'M  i.  Si;il  ioiiiiry  l'i<'k(‘r  iiiiil  ( )  in  L'fniM'al  railiii;rr:il'ln'' 
|•<HlIll,  ;>.SIIi  (iciinral  Unspilal. 


'I’lic  volnnin  of  work  a)  ilu*  IkSth  (5(*in*rul  Hospital  tiovi'r  wairaiitrd  tho 
tM|uipiia‘nt  provided  in  I  lie  X-ray  dcpartinont,  arid  williiii  a  short  tiino  om*  of 
fla*  poi’tidilr  units  was  placed  nearer  tlie  medical  and  sni<i;ieal  wards  so  that 
the  lonjr  trek  from  department  to  wards  for  portable  studies  would  he 
eliminated. 

If  wonid  he  pleasant  to  rej)ort  that  all  nuniieal  installations  were  as  richly 
endowed  radiolo<rieally  as  was  the  J58th  (Jeneral  Hospital,  hnt  of  course  they 
were  not.  'I’he  Ih’ith  (icneral  Hospital  in  .Mivfiz.  for  instance,  was  housed  in  a 
|•(»nsiderahly  smaller  hnildin^  and  had  only  one  larnfc  lilt)  ina.  unit  and  two 
held  units.  Fitdd  e(inipment  was  used  in  all  other  hospitals  in  both  commands 
except  :it  .Asmara,  Kritrea,  where  th»'  Army  oeenpital  a  hospital  which  had 
oriirinally  heen  hnilt  for  the  Donjrlas  Aircraft  Co.  when  plans  had  included  a 
repair  ha.se  for  i)lanes  in  this  hM-ation.  The  hospital,  which  was  staffed  with 
civilian  physicians,  was  occupied  hy  the  company  for  only  a  short  time  ami 
was  repossessed  hy  the  ,\rmy  after  the  plans  were  chan<;ed.  It  had  a  fnnc 
liniiiti^  X-ray  departimnit,  e<jnippe<l  with  a  lOD-rna.  tilf-tahle  (Jejieral  Klectric 
unit. 

Dnrinfr  lit  12  and  Itth’.  X-ray  equipment  was  pooily  distrihnted  in  hoih 
the  .Middle  h'ast  and  the  I’ersian  (Jnlf  commands  for  several  reasons.  .Vt  the 
Ifh  .Medical  Sn|)ply  Depot  in  Kfiypt  and  the  21st  Medii'al  Snpi)ly  Depot  in 
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Figure  275. — Urologic  unit  and  100-ma.  unit  in  radio- 
grapbic  room,  38th  General  Hospital. 


Iran,  a  good  deal  of  X-ray  equipment  was  either  not  listed  at  all  or  listed 
incorrectly  because  the  supply  ofBcers  could  not  identify  particular  pieces. 
They  were  therefore  unwilling  to  issue  anything  or  they  issued  material  which 
did  not  match  the  items  requisitioned.  The  result  was  that  some  hospitals 
had  inadequate  equipment,  some  had  equipment  that  could  not  be  used  because 
parts  were  missing,  and  some  had  excess  equipment. 

In  the  fall  of  1943,  when  Col.  Eugene  W.  Billick,  MC,  Chief  Surgeon, 
USAFIME  (U.S.  Army  Forces  in  the  Middle  East),  and  his  supply  officer, 
Maj.  Andy  V.  Little,  PhC,  visited  the  21st  Station  Ho.spital,  Khorramshahr, 
Iran,  on  a  routine  inspection  trip.  Major  Weaver,  the  radiologist,  told  them 
bluntly  that  the  X-ray  equipment  in  the  command  was  poorly  distributed.  In 
accordance  with  military  custom,  he  was  immediately  detached  from  the 
21st  Station  Hospital  to  correct  the  situation  of  which  he  had  complained. 

Major  Weaver’s  first  step  was  to  inventory  the  equipment  in  the  21st 
Medical  Supply  Depot  and  catalog  it  correctly.  He  then  visited  every  hos¬ 
pital  in  the  command  and  inventoried  all  of  its  X-ray  equipment.  In  his 
report,  he  recommended  that  excess  equipment  in  all  hospitals  be  shipped  back 
to  the  supply  depot  and  that  missing  items  be  requisitioned.  He  also  pro- 
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vided  a  relatively  short  list  of  etiuipment  to  be  requisitioned  from  the  Zone  of 
fnferior.  *^fajor  Weavers  reconiriiendaf ions  tvere  folIotv<>d  to  (lie  letter,  atid 
there  were  no  more  radiolojric  distribution  problems  in  Iran. 

In  September  1043,  Major  Weaver  wjis  pltieed  on  dettiehed  service  at 
Ileiulquarters,  USAFIME,  Cairo,  to  perform  the  same  function  for  the 
Middle  East  commiuid.  lie  followed  the  procodure  he  htid  tised  in  Iran.  Ajriiin 
his  recommendations  were  followed.  Some  excess  ecjuipment  returned  to  the 
4th  Medical  Supply  Depot  was  shipped  to  the  21st  Medical  Supply  l)e))ot 
for  redistribution  in  Tran.  Some  was  shipped  back  to  the  Zone  of  Interior, 
including  a  100-ma.  standard  diagnostic  unit  and  a  superficial  therapy  unit 
orifriiially  bi-oujrht  to  Eritiea  for  the  Douglas  .\ircraft  t'o.  and  now  in  need 
of  repairs. 

Major  Weaver’s  performance  was  outstandin<r  and  is  particularly  note- 
worthy  because  he  was  not  a  trained  radiolojrist  but  a  medical  officer  assijrned 
to  radiolojry. 

As  wartime  activities  decrea.'^ed  in  the  Middle  hhi.st  .and  IVrsian  (Julf 
commands  in  late  1044  and  1045,  medical  units  were  transferred  to  other 
theaters  and  usually  took  their  X-ray  equipment  with  them.  Later  in  the 
war,  the  units  still  in  the.se  commamls  be<r.an  to  ship  their  equipment  back  to 
the  Zone  of  Interior.  In  March  1045,  the  38th  (leneral  Hospital  returned  one 
of  its  lOO-ma.  dia<irnostic  units  as  well  as  its  portable  Keleket  unit. 
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Special  Items 

There  were  seldom  any  complaints  about  the  stationary  X-ray  units 
provided  in  the  larger  hospitals.  Considering  the  rough  usage  to  which  the 
Picker  field  unit  was  subjected,  its  performance  was  generally  regarded  as 
superb.  It  was  rugged  and  easily  transportable.  It  required  a  minimum  of 
maintenance  and  repair.  It  gave  good  service  in  installations  ranging  from 
general  hospitals  to  dispensaries,  and  it  was  equally  suitable  for  departmental 
and  bedside  use. 

The  Picker  unit  was  assembled  for  fluoroscopy  with  the  fluoroscopic 
screen  (item  96145)  and  for  radiography  with  the  portable  grid  (item  96070). 

The  lightproof  tent  (item  96175)  was  eminently  satisfactory  for  proc¬ 
essing  films  but  extremely  unsatisfactory  when  it  was  used  for  fluoroscopy. 
The  tent  was  quite  small,  and,  when  it  was  filled  with  processing  and  fluoro¬ 
scopic  equipment  and  occupied  by  radiologist,  patient,  and  technician  in 
areas  of  extreme  heat,  conditions  became  intolerable.  It  was  acceptable  for 
darkroom  purposes  when  erected  within  a  building  or  within  a  larger  tent, 
but  again  heat  was  a  major  objection.  Separate  tents  for  processing  films  and 
for  fluoroscopy  would  have  improved  matters. 

Processing  equipment,  including  the  film  bin,  drier,  and  loading  bench 
combination  (item  96055),  was  durable  and  satisfactory  (fig.  276).  It  seldoift 
needed  repair,  and  it  operated  well  under  the  varying  climatic  conditions 
encountered  in  both  commands.  Its  complete  efficiency,  of  course,  depended 
upon  an  adequate  supply  of  running  water,  which  was  not  always  available  in 
mobile  field  units  in  Libya  and  Iran. 

The  master  chemical  section  of  the  processing  unit  (item  96115)  proved 
both  practical  and  durable.  The  necessary  chemicals  usually  arrived  in  good 
condition. 

Only  the  two  general  hospitals  had  electric  film  driers.  Sooner  or  later, 
most  hospitals  received  one  or  two  fluorescent  illuminators. 

The  gasoline  generator  was  often  a  problem.  In  field  hospitals  and  some 
station  hospitals,  it  was  the  only  source  of  electric  power  and  was  used  to  light 
both  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  hospital.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties 
with  the  power  supply  that  resulted,  the  duststorms  in  Iran  and  the  sand¬ 
storms  in  Egypt  did  a  great  deal  of  damage.  These  storms  were  thick, 
suffocating,  stifling  fogs.  The  dust  and  sand  permeated  the  smallest  crevices, 
and,  within  a  few  minutes  after  a  storm  had  started,  equipment  looked  as  if 
it  had  stood  unused  for  years. 

Generators  were  usually  located  in  the  open,  where  various  methods  were 
used  to  protect  them.  Sometimes  small  sheds  were  built.  Protective  drapes 
of  heavy  cloth,  plastic,  and  other  materials  were  also  used,  but,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts,  the  generators  frequently  became  badly  clogged,  and  extensive, 
repeated  cleaning  was  necessary. 
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Improvisations 

Shortages  of  various  items  were  overcome  in  both  commands  by 
improvisations : 

When  X-ray  departments  of  small  hospitals  operated  in  tents,  as  some  did 
for  fairly  long  periods  of  time,  a  concrete  slab  was  poured  for  flooring,  to 
facilitate  movement  and  operation  of  portable  X-ray  units. 

In  semipermanent  installations,  fleld  units  were  equipped  with  tabletops 
constructed  of  Masonite  or  plywood. 

Early  in  the  operation  of  both  commands,  cassettes  were  in  pitifully  short 
.supply.  The  154th  Station  Hospital  in  Hamadan,  Iran,  had  a  single  11-  by 
14-inch  cassette  that  had  been  loaned  to  it  by  an  Indian  radiologist.  Until 
more  cassettes  were  provided,  14-  by  17-inch  films  were  cut  down  to  fit  this 
cassette  and  smaller  films  were  fitted  into  the  corners.  In  other  units,  various 
similar  improvisations  were  resorted  to.  Thus,  cardboard  holders  were  used 
in  many  hospitals  until  cassettes  arrived.  Almost  every  hospital  had  a  vertical 
cassette  holder  made  of  plywood.  It  was  used  chiefly  for  chest  radiography 
and,  with  panel  cutouts,  for  radit^raphy  of  paranasal  sinuses,  the  cervical 
spine,  the  skull,  and  other  special  studies  (fig.  277).  Dental  and  occlusal  film 
holders  were  also  improvised. 

When  film  was  scarce,  as  it  sometimes  was,  larger  films  were  cut  to  small 
sizes.  Dental  films  were  often  improvised  in  this  fashion,  or  small  lead  cut¬ 
out  diaphragms  were  used. 

Homemade  furniture  was  used  in  all  radiology  departments  and  in  the 
radiologists’  quarters  (fig,  278). 

Captured  Equipment 

In  Tehran,  Iran,  the  British  had  taken  over  a  German-built  hospital  that 
they  were  operating  as  a  military  haspital.  It  contained  a  portable  Siemens 
X-ray  unit,  which  was  compact,  highly  efficient,  and  so  light  that  it  could 
easily  be  handled  by  one  person.  This  unit  was  used  temporarily  by  Captain 
Harris  at  the  154th  Station  Hospital. 

An  Italian  hospital  at  Ma.ssawa  was  captured  by  the  British,  who  per¬ 
mitted  the  104th  Station  Hospital  to  occupy  it  from  February  to  June  1943. 
The  equipment  included  an  upright  fluoroscopic  unit  and  a  fixed  horizontal 
table  unit,  Ixjth  excellent  pieces  of  equipment,  according  to  Captain  Rosen¬ 
blatt,  the  radiologist.  The  helpfulness  of  the  Italian  radiologist  at  this  hos¬ 
pital  has  already  been  mentioned. 


nLMS 

After  the  first  few  months,  there  was  no  shortage  of  X-ray  films  at  either 
the  38th  or  the  113th  General  Hospital.  Occasionally,  the  films  would  arrive 
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Figure  277. — Field  X-ray  unit  in  radiographic  room 
at  38th  General  Hospital.  Note  improvised  cassette 
holder,  with  cutout  for  sinus  and  mastoid  examinations. 


damaged  by  heat,  light,  moisture,  or  all  of  these  factors.  This  did  not  happen 
often,  perhaps  because  the  supply  officer  had  a  tendency  to  send  the  most 
presentable  boxes  to  the  larger  hospitals. 

In  other  hospitals,  the  situation  was  distinctly  different.  They  were 
located  in  desert  areas,  or  in  areas  of  extreme  heat,  and  delivery  of  the  perish¬ 
able  items  to  them  was  a  major  logistic  problem.  The  difficulty  was  com¬ 
pounded  by  damage  done  to  films  by  storage  in  warehouses  and  depots  at  very 
high  temperatures.  In  Iran,  it  was  the  exception  to  receive  films  clear  and 
entirely  undamaged.  Most  films  were  discarded  because  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  black  or  so  dark  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  use.  It  was  often  necessary 
to  use  films  of  varying  shades  of  gray.  It  became  the  practice  to  develop 
samples  of  the  films  in  each  package  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  to  determine 
whether  they  were  usable. 

Films  that  were  unusable  for  X-ray  purposes  were  at  a  premium  for 
other  uses.  Cleared  of  emulsion,  they  were  used  to  cover  hospital  charts, 
bulletin  boards,  signs,  and  many  other  items.  They  were  in  great  demand  for 
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Fn.l  l!K  I’TS.  l{:i(li()l(>;risl’s  t|ii;irlt‘r.s  ;il  .'iSIh  » it>in'r;il  1  luspiliil.  sliiiwilin 
riiriiilulf  iii:iil»‘  <>r  pai  kiiii:  i  ralt’s. 


ivpairiiiu:  liroUt'ii  windows  of  liospilal  Iniildinos  and  Inoken  windshiidds  of 
joc'ps  and  tincks.  Many  oiuni  je»*ps  wore  convj'rtt'd  into  spdans  with  lops  inadt* 
of  scrap  material  and  windows  made  of  discarded  X-ray  films. 

Disposition  of  radiographs.  It  was  the  ^mneral  policy  in  holh  <‘ommands 
to  send  films  with  patients  when  they  were  transferred  from  out'  liospil;il  to 
another  or  tnacn.ated  l(»  the  Zone  of  Interior.  'I’his  practice*  was  hejrun  hy  the* 
loth  itttd  Kith  Field  Hospitals,  which  followed  the  British  F.ijrhth  .\rttiy  iti 
t  he  wc>l ertt  desert  iti  ( )ctohcr  atnl  Novenil>er  I'-M’J  i  p.  sos  ) ,  mid  w  as  cotil  ititt(>d 
thereafter.  <  )tie  re|)orl  was  lih*d  with  the  filnts  lh.it  .iccompanied  the  palii'iit. 
:ind  it  duplicate  was  kept  in  the  aljditihet ical  files  in  the  X-ray  deptirlmenl. 

Many  hospitals  kept  their  films  in  empty  packiiijr  cretiles.  'I'his  arriinp'- 
mettl  |)rovided  holh  con\(>nienl  slorair**  and  excellent  moliility.  ’When  the 
hospital  nio\ed,  tin*  lops  were*  nailed  on  the  eaises  and  the  films  mo\ed  with 
I  lie  111  most  expedition. 


I’HoTixrrioiN 

.Vt  I  he  :’>S|h  ( ietieral  1 1  ospilal.  :is  already  meitliom'd,  till  tin*  wtills  of  tht* 
X-r;iy  rooms  were  coni|)letely  leatl  lined.  From  this  acme  of  perfection, 
there  were  various  ^rail.tl  ions  of  lesser  protection  in  smaller  hospitals.  l''or 
an  inordinal e  I  ime  t he  1  i:’ilh  (lenertil  Hospital  tind  ihe'Jlst  .'Station  Hospital  in 
Ifiin  h.ad  no  lead  sheet  in;r.  hn|  an  adetpiale  supply  w  tis  finally  st'cttred  in  1!»11. 
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The  field  fluoroscopic  unit  was  the  greatest  source  of  radiation  exposure, 
and,  while  it  was  in  use,  lead  aprons  were  regularly  worn  by  radiologists  and 
technicians.  The  radiologist  wore  lead  gloves  during  fluoroscopic  examina¬ 
tions.  Every  installation  had  at  least  one  lead  protective  screen,  and  tech¬ 
nicians  were  trained  to  use  it  during  radiography.  In  tented  departments 
they  wore  lead  aprons  while  making  radiographs. 

The  inherent  filtration  of  the  field  unit  tube  was  about  0.5  mm.  Al,  and 
additional  filters  were  seldom  used.  The  100-ma.  units  in  the  larger  hospi¬ 
tals  had  additional  1  mm.  Al  filters. 

Large  fields  were  seldom  used  in  superficial  X-ray  therapy.  There  was 
adequate  lead  sheeting  for  the  protection  of  patients,  and  lead  lined  screens 
protected  the  operators. 

X-ray  personnel  wore  dental  films  for  radiation  monitoring.  Films  were 
also  used  to  test  the  walls  of  X-ray  departments.  Blood  counts  were  done  on 
all  personnel  every  6  to  12  months. 

CLINICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
Combat  Injuries 

Combat  injuries  were  only  occasionally  seen  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  Persian  Gulf  commands  and  presented  no  special  problems 
when  they  were  encountered.  One  exception  might  be  mentioned :  In  1944,  a 
group  of  Indian  soldiers  brewed  tea  in  the  center  of  a  railroad  car  that  was 
part  of  an  ammunition  train  standing  in  the  depot  at  Ahvaz.  In  the  explo¬ 
sion  that  inevitably  followed,  dozens  of  men  received  multiple  metallic 
foreign  objects  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  in  all  parts  of  their  bodies.  Captain 
Friedman,  radiologist  at  the  113th  General  Hospital,  worked  overtime  to 
localize  these  objects;  it  was  a  highly  unusual,  concentrated  use  of  a  special 
technique. 


Diseases 

Since  war  wounds  presented  no  problems  in  the  Middle  East  and  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  comands  and  other  injuries  presented  only  the  problems  usually 
encountered  in  civilian  radiology,  they  need  no  further  comment.  The  clini¬ 
cal  discussion  in  this  chapter  is  limited,  therefore,  to  the  radiologic  aspects 
of  certain  tropical  and  subtropical  diseases  encountered  in  these  commands. 
All  of  these  conditions  are  discussed  in  detail  in  other  volumes  of  this  series 
{8,9,10,ll,a.nA  12). 

U.S.  troops  were  immunized  against  many  of  these  diseases  and,  fortu¬ 
nately,  seldom  developed  the  others.  The  potentialities  for  trouble,  how¬ 
ever,  were  always  present,  and  it  was  important  for  all  medical  officers, 
including  radiologists,  to  become  acquainted  with  unfamiliar  diseases  and 
with  unusual  manifestations  of  familiar  diseases. 
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Most  of  the  patients  observed  were  natives,  who  were  seen  with  the 
cooperation  of  local  physicians  in  the  two  coniinands.  The  Kasr-El-Aine 
Hospital  in  Cairo,  in  particular,  was  a  veritable  museum. 

No  manifestations  demonstrable  by  radiologic  techniques  were  observed 
in  a  number  of  diseases,  including  cholera,  yellow  fever,  sandfly  fever,  and 
dengue  fever,  in  which  roentgenograms  of  the  affected  joints  were  invari¬ 
ably  negative.  In  helminthic  diseases,  chiefly  hookworm,  which  is  discussed 
in  detail  in  chapter  XXXV,  entitled  “China-Hurma-India  Theater,”  (p. 
758)  native  physicians,  like  U.S.  radiologists,  could  not  recall  ever  having 
observed  barium  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  any  of  the  worms  responsible  for 
the  infections.  Filariasi.s,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  not  observed  in  IJ.S. 
troops  in  either  Africa  or  the  Persian  Gulf  Command  but  was  occasionally 
seen  in  soldiers  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Radiologic  manifestations  were  observed  in  the  following  diseases  in  the 
two  commands: 

1.  Hepatomegaly  and  splenomegaly  were  frequent  in  smallpox,  which 
was  omnipresent  among  natives. 

2.  Bronchitis  and  bronchopneumonia,  as  well  as  nephritis,  were  fre¬ 
quent  and  often  fatal  complications  of  typhus.  Endothelial  proliferation  in 
the  smaller  vessels  was  part  of  the  pathologic  process. 

3.  Bubonic  plague  was  characterized  by  visceral  congestion  and  con¬ 
siderable  splenomegaly.  The  pneumonic  variety  of  plague  was  characterized 
by  intense  pulmonary  congestion,  involving  whole  lobes,  and  enlargement  of 
bronchial  and  hilar  lobes. 

4.  Leprosy  was  highly  endemic  in  Equatorial  Africa  but  was  never 
contracted  by  U.S.  personnel.  In  the  large  leprosarium  in  Upper  Egypt, 
many  roentgenograms  were  studied  showing  bone  atrophy  and  destruction, 
frequently  with  loss  of  digits  and  with  bony  deformities. 

5.  In  leptospiral  diseases^  such  as  Weil’s  disease  and  epidemic  jaundice, 
the  pathologic  process  included  hepatontegaly  witli  areas  of  degeneration  and 
focal  necrosis;  swelling  of  the  kidneys  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  con¬ 
voluted  tubules;  and,  in  some  instances,  associated  bronchopneumonia. 

6.  Lymphogranuloma  venereum  was  characterized  by  superflcial  and 
deep  lymphadenitis  that  gave  rise  to  suppuration  and  fistula  formation  that 
terminated  in  healing  with  extensive  scar  tissue.  A  late  sequela  of  roent¬ 
genologic  importance  was  rectal  stricture. 

7.  Malaria,  which  was  notably  frequent  in  Air  Transport  (’ommand  per¬ 
sonnel,  was  of  little  radiologic  importance  except  for  varying  degrees  of 
splenomegaly.  In  the  acute  variety,  the  spleen  was  congested  and  soft,  and 
traumatic  or  spontaneous  rupture  might  occur. 

8.  In  relapsing  fevers  of  spirochetal  origin,  areas  of  infarction  were 
demonstrable  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  with  enlargement  and  parenchymatous 
degeneration.  Pneumonia  was  a  frequent  com[)1ication  in  fatal  cases. 

9.  In  hydatid  disease,  which  was  particularly  frequent  in  Egypt,  en¬ 
cysted  parasites  were  observed  in  the  liver  and  lungs,  after  the  ingested  ova 
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Figure  279. — Splenomegaly,  with  depression  of  left  side  of  colon.  This 
type  of  splenomegaly  was  frequently  observed  in  leishmaniasis. 

had  hatched  in  the  duodenum  and  penetrated  throujrh  tiie  wall  to  enter  the 
bloodstream,  whence  they  were  chieHy  filtered  out  to  these  structures.  'I'he 
unilocular  type  of  cyst  slowly  but  steadily  enlarjjied  in  a  siiiffle  area,  with 
resulting  pressure  symptoms.  The  alveolar  tyjte,  which  resembled  a  sponge 
on  section,  was  a  metastasizing  growth  that  spread  by  direct  e.xtension  to 
.surrounding  tissues  and  sent  daughter  cysts  through  the  blootl  and  lymph 
streams  to  other  sites.  Hydatid  cysts  could  cause  extensive  bony  ile.struction. 
They  were  not  uncommon  in  the  lungs  and  brain  but  were  most  frequent  in 
the  liver,  where  they  sometimes  became  calcified  ami  produced  bizarre  and 
dramatic  radiologic  findings.  Two  patients  with  calcified  cysts  were  ob¬ 
served  at  the  38th  (leneral  Hospital,  and  tw'o  others  have  been  since  the  war 
in  the  writer's  private  practice  in  Pennsylvania. 

10.  The  variety  of  lei.shmaniasis  known  as  kala-azar  (also  as  Dumdum 
fever  and  tropical  splenomegaly)  was  particularly  prevalent  in  Kgypt,  where 
it  chiefly  affected  children.  Multiplication  of  parasites  within  the  reticulo¬ 
endothelial  cells  caused  extreme  .splenomegaly  (fig,  279),  usually  as.so- 
ciated  with  some  hepatomegaly.  Doth  organic  enlargements  were  accentu¬ 
ated  by  the  emaciation  that  accompanied  the  disease.  Roentgenograms  taken 
in  these  ca.sos  showed  .some  of  the  largest  splenic  shadows  on  record. 

11.  Brucellosis  in  the  Middle  Kast  cau.sed  the  splenomegaly  and  lym- 
phadenopathy  commonly  observed  in  this  disea.se  in  the  United  States.  In 
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addition,  small  areas  of  confluent  lobular  pneumonia  were  observed  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases  in  Egypt. 

12.  In  one  instance  of  cestode  infection  caused  by  cysticerci  of  Taenia 
solium  observed  at  the  38th  General  Hospital,  characteristic  calcific  sub¬ 
cutaneous  nodules  could  be  visualized  by  soft-tissue  studies.  Cysticerci  were 
always  kept  in  mind  in  patients  with  suspected  epilepsy  and  brain  tumors, 
but  they  were  not  identified  in  any  case. 

13.  In  dracunculiasis,  if  the  parasite  was  not  completely  removed  when 
it  presented  at  the  skin  surface  of  the  lower  leg  or  foot,  partly  or  completely 
calcified  worms  could  later  be  visualized  by  X-ray.  Local  physicians  re¬ 
ported  that  they  sometimes  determined  the  exact  position  of  the  living  worm 
by  roentgenography  with  Lipiodol. 

14.  Trichinosis,  which  was  frequently  observed  in  natives,  was  not  a 
problem  in  U.S.  troops.  Encapsulated  larvae  usually  became  calcified  and 
radiologically  demonstrable  within  6  months  after  ingestion. 

15.  Amebiasis,  often  in  the  form  of  amebic  dysentery,  was  one  of  the 
commonest  diseases  in  the  Middle  East  and  was  frequently  contracted  by 
U.S.  personnel.  Parasitic  invasion  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  caused  necrosis 
and  ulceration,  most  often  in  the  cecum,  ascending  colon,  sigmoid,  and  rec¬ 
tum.  In  some  of  the  cases  observed,  the  disease  took  the  form  of  an  acute  or 
chronic  typhlitis,  with  only  the  cecum  and  ascending  colon  involved  (fig. 
280).  Amebic  granulomas  (amebomas),  which  were  observed  in  all  portions 
of  the  colon,  at  times  produced  partial  intestinal  obstruction  and  were  mis¬ 
diagnosed  as  annular  carcinomas.  The  spastic  and  irritable  cecum  and 
ascending  colon  often  seen  in  amebiasis  were  helpful  in  the  differential 
diagnosis. 

16.  When  the  amebic  invasion  reached  the  liver,  causing  amebic  hepa¬ 
titis,  hepatomegaly  was  evident.  A  further  complication  was  liver  abscess, 
which  invariably  occurred  in  the  right  lobe.  A  chronic  abscess,  which  was 
usually  large  and  single,  was  radiologically  evident  by  elevation  of  the  right 
diaphragm.  Roentgenograms  of  the  chest  sometimes  showed  signs  of  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  right  lower  pulmonary  lobe,  which  led  to  an  erroneous 
diagnosis  of  pneumonia. 

17.  In  severe  cases  of  bacillary  dysentery,  a  disease  remarkably  preva¬ 
lent  in  both  natives  and  U.S.  personnel,  a  diphtheritic  membrane  was  often 
observed  in  the  colon,  with  necrosis  and  ulceration.  In  the  chronic  variety, 
in  which  there  was  extensive  secondary  infection  by  other  intestinal  bacteria 
and  in  which  the  chronic  inflammation  periodically  became  acute,  the  clinical 
findings  resembled  ulcerative  colitis,  which  the  indolent  ulceration  and  scar¬ 
ring  in  the  colon  also  often  suggested,  pathologically  as  well  as  roentgeno- 
logically.  On  fluoroscopic  examination,  irritability  and  spasm  of  the  cecum 
and  ascending  colon  were  observed,  as  well  as  stasis  in  the  proximal  half  of 
the  colon. 

18.  Schistosomiasis  was  prevalent  in  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  Eritrea;  the 
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Fiqube  280. — Amebiasis  involving  most  of  right  half  of  colon. 

Nile  Valley  is  one  of  the  chief  endemic  centers  of  the  world.  The  disease 
appeared  in  two  forms : 

a.  In  schistosomiasis  caused  by  Schistosoma  haematobium,  the  ova,  which 
grew  in  the  wall  of  urinary  bladder,  penetrated  into  the  mucosa  and  muscu- 
laris,  where  they  acted  as  foreign  bodies.  Clusters  of  these  bodies  sometimes 
became  encapsulated  by  fibrotic  tissue,  with  resultant  formation  of  calcific 
bodies  or  of  cysts  that  ruptured  into  the  bladder  and  left  ulcers.  The 
mucosa  in  these  regions  proliferated,  with  occasional  formation  of  polyps 
that  might  undergo  malignant  change.  In  severe  infections,  there  was  total 
derangement  of  the  mucosa.  Large  calculi  formed,  which  were  demonstra¬ 
ble  by  X-ray.  Less  often,  the  flukes  in  this  variety  of  schistosomiasis  in¬ 
volved  the  bowel,  vagina,  and  vulva,  or  passed  to  the  lungs,  where  they 
caused  small  abscesses. 

b.  In  schistosomiasis  caused  by  S.  mansoni,  the  snails  entered  the  intes¬ 
tinal  wall,  where  they  caused  small  ulcers  and  abscesses  or  mucosal  thicken¬ 
ing  and  epithelial  hyperplasia.  These  processes  might  go  on  to  papillomata, 
which  sometimes  underwent  malignant  change.  The  pathologic  changes 
were  predominantly  in  the  sigmoid  and  rectum.  In  this  variety  of  schisto- 
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somiasis,  the  ova  might  also  migrate  to  the  liver,  where  they  caused  cirrhosis 
and  hepatomegaly.  Splenomegaly  was  also  present.  At  other  times,  the  ova 
entered  the  lungs,  kidneys,  adrenal  glands,  pancreas,  spleen,  or  myocardium. 
In  such  cases,  the  first  manifestation  was  an  inflammatory  reaction,  followed 
by  encapsulation  and  calcification  readily  visible  on  roentgenograms. 

19.  The  roentgenologic  manifestations  of  yaws  were  similar  to  those 
already  described  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas  (p.  641).  In  Equatorial  Africa, 
as  in  the  Pacific,  invasion  of  the  skeletal  structures  caused  otitis  and  perios¬ 
titis,  with  resulting  bony  deformities,  particularly  the  so-called  saber  shin 
and  dactylitis. 


RADIATION  THERAPY 

Superficial  radiation  therapy  was  administered  at  the  38th  General 
Hospital  from  January  1943,  and  at  the  113th  General  Hospital  from  Octo¬ 
ber  1943,  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Superficial  therapy  was  also  given 
briefly  in  1943  at  the  154th  Station  Hc^pital  in  Iran. 

Picker  field  units  were  used  for  all  treatments.  A  Victoreen  r-meter 
had  not  been  provided,  but,  when  one  was  requisitioned  by  the  38th  General 
Hospital,  it  arrived  promptly,  which  was  a  decided  contrast  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  European  theater  (p.  487).  The  output  checked  by  this  meter 
was  found  to  be  very  close  to  the  predicted  figures. 

Theoretically,  therapy  given  with  a  field  unit  was  hard  on  tubes  and 
cables,  but  there  were  no  such  difficulties  in  these  hospitals.  It  is  true  that 
the  caseloads  were  at  first  very  light,  but,  by  1944,  from  15  to  20  patients  at  a 
time  were  undergoing  treatment  at  the  38th  General  Hospital  and  almost  as 
many  were  being  treated  at  the  113th  General  Hospital.  Since  most  of  them 
were  outpatients,  who  came  from  varying  distances,  they  arrived  at  various 
times  during  the  day ;  the  resulting  spacing  of  treatments  further  spared  the 
tubes  and  cables. 

The  conditions  treated,  such  as  chronic  dermatoses,  fungus  infections, 
acute  infections  of  other  types,  and  various  other  dermatologic  diseases, 
seldom  presented  problems.  Doses  were  small  and  were  given  at  infrequent 
intervals.  Only  plantar  warts  were  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  small  doses, 
and  they  were  seldom  treated  in  order  to  avoid  strain  on  the  tubes. 

Some  conditions  treated,  such  as  lymphadenitis  and  bursitis,  could 
scarcely  be  classified  as  superficial.  In  these  conditions,  radiation  was  ad¬ 
ministered  through  sharply  localized  fields,  which  were  barely  large  enough 
to  include  the  affected  areas. 

Radiation  therapy  was  found  to  be  rapidly  and  extremely  effective  in 
the  cutaneous  variety  of  leishmaniasis  (oriental  sore,  Aleppo  boil),  which 
was  frequently  observed  in  Arabia,  Iran,  and  Palestine  and  was  fairly  fre¬ 
quent  in  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  these  countries.  Superficial  doses  of 
approximately  75  r  were  applied  to  the  affected  areas,  and  a  total  dose 
larger  than  225  r  was  seldom  necessary. 
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On  two  occasions,  X-ray  therapy  was  given  to  patients  with  acute  lym¬ 
phatic  leukemia,  to  control  hemorrhagic  phenomena.  The  treatments  were 
emergency  measures  to  permit  the  patients  to  be  evacuated  safely  to  the 
Zone  of  Interior.  They  were  given  in  the  X-Ray  Department  of  the  Kasr- 
El-Aine  Hospital  in  Cairo.  This  department  had  a  well-trained  and  co¬ 
operative  Egyptian  radiologist  and  a  modern  Westinghouse  200-kvp.  unit. 
This  unit  was  available  at  any  time  for  deep  radiation  therapy,  but  air 
transportation  to  the  United  States  was  so  rapid — about  40  hours — that  no 
sustained  deep  therapy  was  indicated  overseas. 

So  far  as  is  known,  only  one  patient  with  malignant  disease  was  treated 
in  a  U.S.  hospital  in  either  the  Middle  East  or  the  Persian  Gulf  Command. 
Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  Italy  in  September  1943,  an  Air  Force  colonel 
arrived  at  the  38th  General  Hospital  in  Egypt  from  Naples,  to  be  treated 
for  a  basal  carcinoma  of  the  cheek  that  had  been  discovered  on  biopsy  of  the 
base  of  an  innocent-appearing  wart.  He  was  given  highly  fractionated 
treatment  and  returned  to  Italy.  Naturally,  no  followup  was  possible. 

Edoas  L.  Dessen,  M.D. 
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RADIOLOGY  AND  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


The  Role  of  Radiology  in  the  Development 
of  the  Atomic  Bomh 

Stafford  L.  Warren,  M.D. 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 

This  chapter  of  the  history  of  radiology  in  World  War  II  tells  the 
story,  in  necessarily  brief  form,  of  the  role  of  radiology  in  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb  that  was  first  detonated  at  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  on  16 
July  1945,  dropped  for  military  purposes  on  Hiroshima,  Japan,  on  6  August 
1945,  and  at  Nagasaki  3  days  later. 

The  atomic  bomb  had  been  in  the  making  indirectly  for  at  least  15 
years  and  directly  for  the  preceding  3  years.  Since  it  was  an  entirely  new 
development,  a  certain  amount  of  background  information  is  necessary  to 
make  clear  the  relation  between  its  military  aspects  and  its  medical  aspects, 
which  were  practically  entirely  radiologic.  Therapy  did  not  enter  the  picture 
in  the  Zone  of  Interior  because  there  were  no  radiation  casualties. 

Even  when  it  was  militarily  over  Japan  in  August  1945,  each  bomb  was 
still  a  scientific  device,  an  experimental  model,  and  the  first  of  its  kind. 
Before  these  bombs  could  be  dropped,  a  new  agency  had  to  be  created,  the 
Manhattan  District  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  uranium  oxide  re¬ 
quired  for  the  manufacture  of  the  bombs  came  from  several  sources,  about  a 
seventh  of  it  from  the  network  of  mines  in  Colorado  that  had  been  actively 
developed  early  in  the  war  to  supply  the  lar^  demand  for  vanadium  in  war 
industry-  The  uranium  oxide  for  the  Manhattan  Project  came  not  from 
further  mining  operations  but  from  refining  the  large  stockpiles  of  vana¬ 
dium  tailings  at  these  mines.  Ores  were  imported  also  from  Canada  and 
the  Congo.  Ore-refining  and  metallurgical  plants  were  set  up  all  over  the 
United  States.  Finally,  new  techniqties  had  to  be  developed  for  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  and  delivery  of  uranium  238,  the  metal  used  in  making  material  for 
atomic  bombs. 

Many  other  scarce  materials  were  required  for  the  production  process 
and  the  chain-reacting  piles.  The  procurement  of  these  materials  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  high  priorities  assigned  by  the  War 
Department  for  ail  the  operations  of  the  MED  (Manhattan  Engineer 
District). 
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Probably  close  to  a  million  civilians  were  engaged,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  in  this  gigantic  effort  during  the  final  6  months  of  the  war. 

There  were  three  so-called  secret  cities  (sites)  involved  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  bomb  and  the  materials  for  it: 

1.  Oak  Kidge,  Tenn.,  which  in  1945  had  a  resident  population  of  more 
than  70,000.  It  was  responsible  for  the  isotopic  sepanition  of  U-235  from 
U-238,  which  could  be  accomplished  readily  by  three  different  methods 
(p.854). 

2.  Hanford  and  Kichland,  Wash.,  on  the  Columbia  River.  Here,  plu¬ 
tonium  Pu-239),  another  bomb  material,  was  manufactured  from  U-238  in 
chain-reacting  piles. 

3.  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  situated  on  the  top  of  an  almost  inaccessible 
mesa.  Here  was  located  the  scientific-engineering  laboratory  for  both  the 
design  and  the  fabrication  of  the  bombs. 

The  first  bomb  was  tested  on  16  July  1945,  on  a  high  tower — which  dis¬ 
integrated  during  th'^  detonation — at  Alamogordo  (p.  884).  This  site  was 
part  of  an  Air  Force  bombing  range  in  the  desert — Jornada  del  Muerto — 
south  of  Carthage. 

Among  the  university  and  federal  laboratories  engaged  in  extensive 
secret  isotope  separation  projects  were: 

1.  The  Columbia  University  Laboratory,  N.Y.  (under  Harold  C.  Urey, 
Ph.  D.),  known  as  the  SAM  (Special  Alloyed  Materials)  Laboratory. 

2.  The  University  of  California  Radiation  Laboratories  (under  Ernest 
O.  Lawrence,  Ph.  D.) . 

3.  The  Special  Research  Division,  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  (un¬ 
der  Philip  H.  Abelson,  Ph.  D.). 

4.  The  National  Br.reau  of  Standards  (under  Lyman  J.  Briggs,  Ph.  D.). 

5.  The  University  of  Chicago  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  generally  known 
as  the  Met  Lab  (under  Arthur  H.  Compton,  Ph.  D.) . 

Manufacturing  plants  that  participated  in  the  project  were  numbered  in 
the  hundreds  and  were  distributed  all  over  the  country. 

Every  step  of  these  research  and  manufacturing  processes  in  which  ura¬ 
nium  or  plutonium  was  used  was  fraught  with  radiation  hazards.  Some  of 
these  hazards  were — or  could  have  been — of  fantastic  magnitude,  such  as 
those  from  the  pile  ashes  produced  during  the  chemical  extraction  of  plu¬ 
tonium  from  neutron-bombarded  LT-238.  Every  step  in  the  procurement  of 
U-238  from  mining  to  metal  fabrication  was  accompanied  by  the  constant 
production  of  the  unwanted  and  dangerous  daughter-products,  uranium  XI 
and  uranium  X2,  which  are  strong  beta-radiation  emitters. 

Radiologists  had  had  a  wide  experience  with  high  voltage  X-rays  and 
with  radium  or  radon,  as  well  as  a  more  limited  recent  experience  with  radio¬ 
active  isotopes.  They  were  familiar  with  tissue  reactions  from  radiation  and 
with  the  lethal  effects  and  absorption  dangers  from  X-rays,  gamma  and  beta 
rays,  alpha  particles,  and  neutrons.  They  also  possessed  electroscopes,  roent¬ 
gen  meters,  and  ion  chambers,  all  new  and  all  at  once  in  great  demand.  It 
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was  natural,  therefore,  that  radiologists  should  constitute  the  initial  person¬ 
nel  concerned  with  the  protection  of  the  workers  in  this  vast  organization. 

RADIATION  THERAPY 

The  principal  approach  of  radiology  to  the  atomic  bomb  was  by  way  of 
the  effects  of  radiation  therapy,  supplemented  by  the  first  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  with  radioactive  isotopes.  In  the  interim  between  the  World  Wars, 
radiation  therapy  was  an  empirical  specialty  rather  than  one  based  on  precise 
fundamental  knowledge.  Its  motivation  was  a  frantic  search,  against  hope¬ 
less  odds,  for  a  cure  for  cancer.  The  clinical  diagnosis  of  cancer  was  still 
discouragingly  inexact,  and  all  too  often  the  radiologist  first  saw  the  patient 
when  his  disease  was  already  far  advanced  and  already  in  the  metastatic 
stage.  Treatment  therefore  was  usually  little  more  than  a  temporizing  pro¬ 
cedure,  intended  only  to  relieve  pain  and  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  growth. 

Although  the  radiotherapist  was  generally  limited  in  both  approach  and 
facilities,  some  progress  had  been  made  before  1940  by  courageous  and 
imaginative  workers  in  tracer  technology  (p.  835)  and  allied  fields,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  availability  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  large  quantities.  Per¬ 
haps  the  first  large-scale,  well-organized  therapeutic  assault  on  malignant 
disease  was  on  chronic  leukemia  and  polycythemia  by  Dr.  John  H.  Lawrence, 
at  the  University  of  California  School  of  Medicine  on  the  San  Francisco 
campus,  who  used  phosphorus  32  secured  from  the  cyclotron  developed  by  his 
brother,  Dr.  E.  O.  Lawrence,  on  the  Berkeley  Campus  (i,  ^).  Dr.  J.  H. 
Lawrence’s  work  was  shortly  verified  at  the  Harvard  University  Medical 
School,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Dr.  Shields  Warren,  who  used  similar  material 
supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge  (3).  In 
spite  of  the  hopeful  results  obtained  by  both  Dr.  J.  H.  Lawrence  and  Dr. 
Shields  Warren,  clinical  hematologists  remained  skeptical,  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  raged  for  years  before  the  usefulness  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  malig¬ 
nant  disease  was  generally  accepted. 

STATUS  OF  PREWAR  RADIOLOGIC  RESEARCH 

Research  in  radiology  in  ‘he  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  in  the 
late  1930’s  was  granted  of  some — though  limited — value.  It  developed 
teachers.  It  provided  a  field  of  work  for  graduate  students.  It  helped  to 
train  hospital  residents,  and  there  was  considerable  discussion  about  making 
some  research  work  a  minor  requirement  for  certification  in  radiology.  But 
research  in  radiology  had  little  official  recognition  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
or  the  provision  of  space  and  facilities  for  it.  Few  research  groups  were  ade¬ 
quately  financed,  efficiently  organized,  and  properly  equipped  for  basic  ex¬ 
perimental  work  in  this  field.  Grants  were  small  and  were  seldom  given  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  investigator  frequently  had  to  build  his  own  equip¬ 
ment,  operate  it  in  a  basement  or  in  some  unfinished  space  in  hospital  or 
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school,  and  use  hospital  radiation  sources  at  night  or  on  weekends.  A  ma¬ 
chinist  or  a  physicist  was  seldom  available  for  more  than  part  time,  if  that, 
and  a  grant  that  provided  for  a  technician  or  two  was  a  major  production. 

The  system  described  was  not  productive  of  scholars  or  of  significant 
research  results.  By  its  very  nature  it  restricted  research  to  small  Arbeits 
that  could  be  finished  within  a  limited  period  of  time  (seldom  more  than  a 
year)  and  that  involved  small  numbers  of  small  animals. 

The  results  of  this  kind  of  research  were  seldom  accepted  until  they  had 
been  repeated  and  verified  by  other  observers,  a  criterion  that  often  took 
several  years.  There  was  every  reason  why  they  should  not  be  accepted  off¬ 
hand.  The  experiments  were  seldom  well  controlled.  Not  enough  animals 
were  used  to  be  statistically  significant.  The  variations  normally  present  in 
small  series  of  stock  animals,  particularly  animals  obtained  from  pounds, 
also  altered  results.  Paucity  of  personnel  and  equipment  and  lack  of  conti¬ 
nuity  prevented  any  long-term  studies  of  healing  or  degeneration  after  irra¬ 
diation,  though  the  need  for  specific  information  on  these  phenomena  was 
apparent  almost  daily  in  cancer  clinics.  Growth  and  fertility  cycles  of  larger 
animals  were  too  long  to  fit  into  such  an  erratic  pattern,  and  acute,  short¬ 
term  experiments  had  to  be  devised.  The  number  of  fruitful  investigations 
of  this  type  was  limited,  and  many  potential  research  workers  lost  interest. 

The  situation  just  described  is  not  an  exaggeration.  It  was  characteris¬ 
tic  of  research  and  advanced  training  in  radiology  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  It  was  not  until  1942,  when  data  were  urgently  needed  in 
the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb,  that  funds  for  research  and  engineering 
became  available  in  larger  and  significant  amounts. 

The  cyclotron  was  first  developed  at  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley  in  1930  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Lawrence  and  his  associates,  and,  as  would 
be  expected,  some  of  the  most  active  prewar  experimentation  and  training 
were  conducted  there.  The  physiologic  significance  of  these  developments 
and  of  the  associated  development  of  instruments  and  techniques  was  soon 
recognized  elsewhere,  and  active  work  along  these  lines  began  to  be  conducted 
in  other  universities.  The  clinical  use  of  phosphorus  32  at  the  University  of 
California  by  Ur.  J.  H.  Lawrence  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  the 
Department  of  Radiology  at  the  same  school,  Dr.  Robert  S.  Stone  and  his 
group  undertook  therapeutic  trials  of  high  energy  particles  (neutrons  from 
the  Sloan  generator)  in  cancer. 

On  both  the  Berkeley  and  the  San  Francisco  campuses  of  the  University 
of  California  young  graduate  students  and  young  physicians  were  trained  in 
these  new  techniques.  By  this  fortunate  circumstance,  some  of  the  men  who 
played  an  outstanding  role  in  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  were  ready 
for  assignment  when  the  need  arose  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  increasing 
numbers  of  participants  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Metallurgical  Labora¬ 
tory  and  the  secret  sites  in  which  materials  for  the  bomb  were  developed. 
Many  well-trained  young  physicians  were  also  produced  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.  (p.  845),  and  later  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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TRACER  STUDIES 

The  advent  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  the  early  1930’s  promptly  corrected 
the  discouraging  research  situation  just  described  and  opened  the  way  for  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  short,  cheap,  highly  productive  experiments  that 
could  be  completed  within  a  budget  year.  As  a  result,  the  end  of  this  decade 
and  the  beginning  of  the  1940’s  saw  a  recrudescence  of  interest  in  radiation 
experiments,  at  a  most  propitious  time  for  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  The  era  of  intensive  study  of  dynamic  metabolic  and  physiologic 
activity  was  now  indeed  at  hand. 

Tracer  studies  with  stable  isotopes  were  expensive,  and  most  investigators 
also  found  them  too  difficult  to  be  practical.  These  isotopes  were  therefore 
not  widely  used  until  after  the  war.  Unstable  radioactive  isotopes,  however, 
had  many  convenient  attributes.  Phosphorus  32,  for  instance,  which  was 
usually  used  as  sodium  phosphate,  could  be  readily  produced  in  the  cyclotron 
by  direct  bombardment  of  the  element,  and  no  subsequent  chemical  steps  were 
necessary  to  remove  the  stable  phosphorus  carrier;  this  step  was  necessary  in 
many  other  radioactive  isotopes.  Phosphorus  32  was  nontoxic  and  highly 
soluble.  Its  beta  radiation  was  easily  measured  by  available  Gleiger  counters. 
It  could  be  safely  handled  and  easily  shipped  by  mail,  since  its  beta  radio¬ 
activity  was  weak  enough  to  be  protected  against  by  a  standard  laboratory 
brown  bottle.  When  it  was  given  intravenously  or  parenterally,  it  diffused 
widely  in  the  body  fluids  and  was  readily  excreted.  Its  relatively  short  half- 
life  (14  days)  and  its  high  rate  of  excretion  were  attractive  features  in  meta¬ 
bolic  and  physiologic  experiments  as  well  as  in  its  clinical  applications. 

Because  of  its  high  chemical  activity  and  its  widespread  presence  in  most 
body  constituents,  the  use  of  P-32  as  a  radioactive  tracer  opened  exciting 
pathways  for  study  in  almost  every  field  of  biology  and  medicine.  The  con¬ 
ventional  chemistry  of  phosphorus  and  its  salts  is  so  complex  that  up  to  this 
time  relatively  little  had  been  learned  concerning  its  function  in  energy 
exchange.  Now  for  the  first  time  there  was  open  to  relatively  easy  investi¬ 
gation  its  role  in  the  appetite  minerals  of  bones  and  teeth,  in  which  it  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  binding  of  calcium,  lead,  radium,  strontium  and  other  metals, 
as  well  as  its  role  in  brain  tissues  and  in  the  tissues  of  many  other  organs. 

When  isotopes  once  became  available  and  their  importance  was  recog¬ 
nized,  there  was  almost  as  much  interest  in  the  application  of  tracer  tech¬ 
niques  as  there  was  in  the  development  of  the  atom  itself.  In  fact,  supplying 
radioactive  isotopes  for  biologic  investigation  consumed  so  much  time  in  the 
laboratories  that  owned  cyclotrons  that  it  often  interfered  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  underway  in  physics. 

The  first  work  with  cyclotrons  was  done  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  at  the  University  of  California.  Considerable  work  along 
these  lines  was  also  done  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  Late  in  1941,  the 
University  of  Rochester  obtained  a  million- volt  X-ray  generator  (fig.  281) 
for  industrial  purposes,  to  make  radiographs  of  armored  vehicles  such  as 
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rKiruK  •Sl.  ry[>ical  million-voll  X^ray  niaclnm*  oaiiy  in  World  War  11. 


tjuiks.  'I'his  woi  k  was  soon  finislual  aiul  I  ho  niaoliiiie  hocanio  availahlo  for 
Itiolojjic  I'osoarcli. 

By  (l>is  (iiiio,  :i  ootisi<loral)lo  amount  of  work  liad  alroady  boon  done  in 
llio  Kooliostor  Modical  lalioiatorv.  wliich  was  undor  Iho  diroclion  of  Dr.  Staf¬ 
ford  li.  Warron.  Williiiin  F.  Halo,  I*h.  D.,  dovolopod  tlio  dippin*;  lin<;or 
(loi^or  countor  for  wot  asli  loolini«|Uos  and  tints  intido  it  jtossiltlo  to  nso  tlio 
nidiotiot i VO  isotopos  niado  l>v  tlio  looal  ^roup  of  jihysioists  (Ia'o  A.  DnBrid<ro. 
I’ll.  I)..  Sidnoy  W.  Btirnos.  I’h.  I).,  and  Motor  Woisskopf.  I’li.  D..  ainon^ 
otliors).  as  woll  as  tlio  isotopos  olittiiiiod  from  llohloy  I).  Fvans,  I’li.  I).,  at  tlio 
Massaolinsotts  Iiistitnto  of  'looliiiolojiry. 

Also  :it  tlio  I'nivorsity  of  Uooliostor.  :»  nnniltor  of  workors  hooanu*  intor- 
ostod  in  inotiiholio  tissno  oll'oots  of  radiation  ;ind  in  its  };onotio  oli'oots.  'I’lioso 
workors  inolinlod  Iltirold  ('.  Mod<ro.  I’li.  1)..  Don  ('.  Clnirlos,  I’ii.  1).,  (’nrt 
Storn,  I’ll.  1).,  laivillo  'I'.  Stoadiii.in,  I’li.  D..  tind  Dr.  Aiidrow  II.  Dowdy. 

GHOWTII  OF  IJTKHATl  HF 

Oin*  liinil  ontj'rowtli  of  tlioso  nationwido  rosoiiroh  aitivitios  phiyod  its 
piirt  in  tho  dovolopniont  of  tho  titomio  lionih:  Intorost  in  traoi'r  studios  lod 
to  tlio  rtipid  <rrowtli  of  .^-voral  professional  journals  in  this  spooiali/od  hold, 
inclinlin^  IliitlhiliKlil.  tho  Ann  rirun  .htuni'il  of  lidi  nltfi  imhitfif,  tho  /h/fls/i 
•lixirtuil  of  liiiil  idldiji/.  Ailii  ;iih1  St  riihli  III  hi  III  jt'n  .  'Flu*  litorti- 
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ture  of  what  is  now  known  as  radiobiology  accumulated  rapidly,  and  frequent 
collective  reviews  were  published.  By  1942,  a  rather  large  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  literature  existed,  from  which  could  be  derived  many  of  the  safety  poli¬ 
cies  and  principles  of  operation  and  protection  later  put  into  effect  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Metallurgical  Laboratory  and  elsewhere  by  the  con¬ 
tractors  and  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District.  Many, 
of  coui^,  had  to  be  devised  de  novo. 

FIRST  STAGES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 

The  Uranium  Program 

At  the  Conference  on  Theoretical  Physics  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
26  January  1939,  which  was  attended  by  most  of  the  principal  workers  in 
this  field,  reports  were  made  on  the  work  done  on  the  fission  of  uranium  by 
Otto  Hahn,  Ph.  D.,  Fritz  Strassmann,  Ph.  D.,  Otto  R.  Frisch,  D.  Ph.,  and 
Lise  Meitner,  Ph.  D.  Their  work  was  confirmed  by  telephone  during  the  con¬ 
ference  by  Niels  H.  D.  Bohr,  Ph.  D.,  from  his  laboratory  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark.  Shortly  afterward,  his  observations  were  also  confirmed  by  work¬ 
ers  at  Columbia  University,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md., 
the  University  of  California,  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

By  June  1940,  18  months  later,  the  principal  facts  about  fiission  of  the 
atom  had  been  discovered  and  were  known  to  the  scientific  world.  A  chain 
reaction  had  not  yet  been  obtained,  but  the  theoretical  possibility,  at  least, 
had  been  demonstrated,  and  several  routes  that  might  lead  to  it  had  been 
suggested.^ 

Meantime,  because  of  their  military  implications,  these  developments  had 


1  “Actually,  it  wag  In  Marcli  1839  tbat  JoUot,  Hang  Halban,  and  Lew  Kowargkl,  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  France,  demongtrated  that  rupture  of  a  uranium  nuclena  produced  by  one  neutron  la 
accompanied,  in  addition  to  the  formation  of  two  figglon  producta  and  corregpondlng  energy  libera¬ 
tion,  with  the  emiggion  of  geyeral  neutrong  called  gecondary  neutrong. 

"Actually,  experience  ehowed  that  the  gecondary  neutrong  which  are  emitted  at  very  high 
velocity  become,  when  they  are  glowed  down,  more  apt  to  provoke  flagion  of  uranium-239.  But  the 
method  of  glowing  down  rapid  neutrong  wag  known.  It  ig  auillcient  to  place  about  them  aub- 
atanceg  containing  light  nuclei  in  contact  with  which  they  give  up,  by  auccegaive  abockg,  a  part  of 
their  energy  in  the  game  manner  that  a  bilUard  ball  a  glowed  down  when  it  hita  againat  billiard 
balla  of  the  game  aixe  to  which  it  givea  up,  little  by  little,  ita  actual  force.  Conaequently,  one  la 
tbna  led  to  mix  with  uranium  a  material  called  a  moderator  which  alowa  down  the  neutrong  with¬ 
out  abaorbing  them  too  atrongly.  Thia  principle  conatltutea  the  baaia  for  the  firat  patent  reqneat 
depoalted  in  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  1939.  One  of  theae  la  devoted  to  the 
utUization  of  exploaive  power  of  uranium,  the  otherg  pertain  to  macbinea  generating  energy  on  the 
baaia  of  nraninm,  which  were  later  named  pllea,  or  atomic  reactora.  Theae  patentg,  the  firat  to 
have  been  depoalted  in  the  world,  have  been  recognlaed  by  many  countrlea. 

“The  problem  of  glowing  down  agenta  began  with  hydrogen  but  the  atudy  of  mixture  of  ordi¬ 
nary  water  and  nraninm  rapidly  ahowed  that  hydrogen  abaorbed  the  neutrona  too  rapidly  to  be  of 
value.  Finally,  the  Jollot  gronp  arrived  at  the  concluglon  that  two  moderatora  or  glowing  down 
materiala  conld,  without  a  doubt,  be  ntillxed  in  a  practical  faahlon — pure  carbon  in  the  form  of 
graphite  and  heavy  water."  Bxtracta  from  L’Aventure  Atomlqne  by  Bertrand  Uoldacbmidt,  pp.  24 
and  27. 
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been  brought  to  the  attention  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  the  fall 
of  1939,  largely  on  the  insistence  of  Dr.  Albert  Einstein.  An  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Uranium  had  been  appointed  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  NDRC 
(National  Defense  Research  Council),  to  review  the  progress  of  the  research 
and  to  keep  the  President  and  the  Council  advised. 

The  structural  changes  undergone  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ura¬ 
nium  (known  as  S-1  Section,  NDRC)  (4)  are  not  essential  to  the  story  of  the 
relation  of  radiology  to  the  atomic  bomb.  When  they  were  completed,  late 
in  November  1941,  the  S-1  Section  had  been  placed  under  the  OSRD  (Office 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Development),  directly  under  Vannevar  Bush, 
Sc.  D.,  its  Director,  and  had  no  further  connection  with  the  National  Defense 
Research  Council.  In  its  new  position,  the  S-1  Section  was  administered  by 
James  B.  Conant,  Ph.  D.,  representing  Dr.  Bush,  and  Dr.  Briggs  was  its 
Chairman.  With  this  change,  the  section  became  a  full-scale  operating  agency. 

The  element  of  secrecy  had  entered  the  picture  well  over  a  year  before, 
when  it  became  known  that  the  British  and  German  governments  were  both 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  uranium  fission  for  military  purposes.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Uranium  became  known 
simply  as  the  Section  1  Committee. 

After  1939,  by  the  voluntary,  self-imposed  action  of  U.S.  and  British 
physicists,  there  was  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  published  articles  in  the 
field  of  atomic  fission.  In  the  middle  of  1940,  the  NRC  (National  Research 
Council)  organized  a  Reference  Committee,  with  several  subcommittees,  to 
control  the  publication  of  such  articles  in  every  field  of  possible  military  inter¬ 
est.  Papers  were  forwarded  by  the  editors  of  scientific  and  professional  jour¬ 
nals  for  review  by  the  committee,  which  advised  against  publication  if  there 
was  any  possible  military  information  of  significance  in  them.  This  was  a 
highly  important  and  very  successful  action,  for  by  this  time  little  work  in 
the  field  of  atomic  fission  was  being  done  that  was  not  already  incorporated 
in  the  OSRD  program  and  therefore  under  its  supervision. 

By  June  1940,  it  was  known  that  fission  was  produced  by  thermal  neu¬ 
trons  in  U-235,  the  rare  isotope  of  uranium.  It  was  not  yet  known  that  it 
was  also  produced  in  U-238,  the  more  common  isotope.  Six  months  later, 
active  work  in  the  field  of  fission  was  underway  in  10  or  more  universities, 
as  well  as  at  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  the  Standard  Oil 
Development  Co.,  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  year  1941  was  highly  critical.  Results  from  various  investigations 
confirmed  more  surely  the  important  military  implications  of  uranium  fission, 
the  work  on  which  was  expanded  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  At  the  request  of 
Dr.  Bush  and  Dr.  Conant,  several  special  reports  were  made  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  When  British  scientists  reported  that  a  U-235  bomb 
of  great  power  was  feasible,  Dr.  Urey  and  George  B.  Pegram,  Ph.  D.,  from 
Columbia  University  were  sent  to  England  fcr  firsthand  discussions. 

On  the  recommendation  of  OSRD,  the  President  agreed  to  broaden  the 
program,  to  set  up  a  different  organization,  to  provide  fimds  for  the  expanded 
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program  from  a  special  source,  and  to  effect  complete  interchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  with  the  British. 

The  “different”  organization  set  up  was  a  Top  Policy  Group,  consisting 
of  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  Drs.  Conant  and  Bush  {j^). 

By  December  1941,  the  largest  research  and  pilot  projects  in  the  uranium 
program  were  concentrated  in  three  universities,  Columbia,  under  Dr.  Urey; 
Chicago,  under  Dr.  Compton;  and  California,  under  Dr.  E.  O.  Lawrence. 
On  the  16th  day  of  that  month,  it  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Top  Policy 
Group  that  the  OSRD  should  press  on  as  fast  as  possible  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fundamental  physics  of  atomic  fission  and  with  tlie  engineering, 
planning,  and,  particularly,  the  construction,  of  pilot  plants.  Later  it  was 
also  agreed  that  the  Army  should  take  over  the  whole  program  as  soon  as 
full-scale  construction  was  started.  This  stage  was  reached  on  18  June  1942. 

When  all  S-1  Section  activities  were  reviewed  in  April  and  again  in 
May  1942,  various  methods  of  producing  material  for  the  atomic  bomb  were 
discussed.  It  was  the  decision  of  the  Section  1  Committee  that,  since  there 
was  no  certainty  of  success  with  any  single  large-scale  method,  no  chances 
should  be  taken  and  all  feasible  methods  of  producing  fissionable  material 
should  be  explored  (4) . 

During  this  period  of  development,  the  committee  was  perpetually  faced 
with  two  anxieties :  1.  Would  the  atomic  bomb  be  a  decisive  weapon?  2.  How 
much  were  the  Germans  doing  in  this  field?  In  the  satisfactory  answers  to 
these  questions  lay  the  justification  for  the  withdrawal  for  the  development 
of  the  bomb  of  highly  critical  materials  and  always  short  manpower  from  the 
remainder  of  the  national  military  effort. 

Establishment  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District 

In  May  1942,  OSRD  S-1  Section  was  terminated  and  was  replaced  by 
a  smaller  OSRD  S-1  Executive  Committee,  with  Dr.  Conant  as  Chairman 
(4).  While  Dr.  Bush  alone  had  the  authority  to  establish  OSRD  policies  and 
commit  OSRD  funds,  he  ordinarily  followed  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee. 

In  a  report  prepared  by  the  S-1  Executive  Committee  in  June  1942,  it 
was  stated  that  kilogram  amounts  of  either  U-235  or  plutonium  (Pu-239) 
would  be  very  highly  explosive  and  would  be  equivalent  to  several  thousand 
tons  of  TNT;  that  the  detonation  time  could  be  controlled;  that  it  would 
take  large  production  facilities  to  produce  the  necessary  fissionable  material 
to  make  such  a  bomb ;  that  the  bomb  materials  could  be  produced  by  at  least 
four  methods  (three  using  U-235  and  the  other  Pu-239) ;  that  all  four  meth¬ 
ods  should  be  employed  because  the  urgency  of  the  situation  made  it  unsafe 
to  rely  on  any  single  method;  and,  finally,  that  with  adequate  funds  and 
priorities,  the  project  could  probably  be  completed  in  time  to  be  of  military 
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Fioube  282. — Maj.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves, 
Commanding  General,  Manhattan  Project. 


value  in  the  war  then  in  progress.  The  project,  however,  would  be  a  drain 
on,  and  would  interfere  with,  other  war  activities. 

The  report  just  summarized  was  sent  by  Drs.  Bush  and  Conant  to  Vice 
President  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson,  and  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  (later  General  of  the  Army)  George  C.  Marshall  on  13 
Jui'e  1942  (4).  All  approved  it.  On  17  June  1942,  it  was  sent  by  Dr.  Bush 
to  the  President,  who  initialed  it.  A  copy  of  the  report  was  then  sent  by 
Dr.  Bush  on  19  June  1942  to  Brig.  Gen.  (later  Lt.  Gen.)  Wilhelm  D.  Styer, 
GSC,  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell’s  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  day  before.  Col.  (later  Brig.  Gen.)  James  C.  Marshall,  CE,  was 
instructed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  form  a  new  district  in 
the  Corps  to  carry  on  special  work  assigned  to  it  (4).  This  district,  desig¬ 
nated  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District,  was  officially  established  on  13  August 
1942.  The  special  work  assigned  to  it,  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
was  labeled,  for  security  reasons,  the  DSM  (Development  of  Substitute 
Materials)  Project  (4). 

On  17  September  1942,  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  assigned  Brig.  Gen. 
(later  Lt.  Gen.)  Leslie  R.  Groves  (fig.  282)  to  be  in  complete  charge  of  all 
Army  activities  of  the  DSM  Project  {i).  General  Groves  thus  became  com¬ 
manding  general  of  what  was  soon  called  the  Manhattan  Project,  and  which 
was  the  planning  headquarters  of  the  entire  program.  The  Manhattan  Engi¬ 
neer  District  was  its  major  operating  arm. 

General  Groves  was  specifically  directed  by  the  President  to  take  all 
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means  to  insure  the  security  and  secrecy  of  this  project.  Since  the  OSED 
report  of  13  June  had  been  approved  by  the  President,  Greneral  Groves,  on 
that  basis,  asked  for,  and  received,  the  highest  priorities  for  procurement  of 
material.  Without  those  priorities  the  program  could  not  possibly  have 
succeeded. 

The  research  and  development  contracts  of  the  OSED  were  formally 
turned  over  to  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  on  1  May  1943  (4)- 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SECTION 
MANHATTAN  ENGINEER  DISTRICT 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1942-43,  it  became  evident  that  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Engineer  District  must  develop  an  extensive  and  detailed  medical 
safety  program  for  its  uranium  pilot  and  production  programs,  which  were 
now  beginning  to  be  spread  all  over  the  country,  but  particularly  for  the 
secret  cities  (p.  832).  The  Clinton  Engineer  Works  was  being  organized  to 
develop  the  58,800-acre  site  at  Oak  Eidge,  Tenn.,  whose  purchase  had  been 
authorized  in  September  1942.  At  Hanford  and  Eichland,  a  site  had  been 
selected  for  the  operation  of  the  Hanford  Engineer  Works,  and  construction 
on  its  420,000  acres  would  begin  in  April  1943. 

Withdrawing  medical  personnel  assigned  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
Metallurgical  Laboratory  (p.  864)  for  tours  of  duty  in  the  Manhattan  District 
Office  was  clearly  no  answer,  and  in  March  1943,  under  conditions  of  strictest 
secrecy  (p.  846),  Dr.  Stafford  L.  Warren,  Professor  of  Eadiology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Eochester  School  of  Medicine,  was  engaged  to  advise  the  District 
Engineer  on  “special  materials.!’ 

Dr.  Warren’s  first  consultation  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  Manhattan 
Project  with  Maj.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  Hymer  L.  Friedell,  MC,  who  had  been 
assigned  to  the  new  Manhattan  Engineer  District  (p.  839),  was  very  general. 
Major  Friedell,  who  displayed  a  knowledge  of  the  new  field  of  isotopes  not 
common  in  most  recent  residents  in  radiology,  questioned  Dr.  Warren,  with¬ 
out  giving  him  any  reasons,  concerning  shielding  against  radiation,  protec¬ 
tion  against  radioactive  dusts,  safe  standards  of  exposure,  and  similar  mat¬ 
ters.  Dr.  Warren  replied  that  there  were  no  experimental  data  upon  which 
answers  to  most  of  these  questions  could  be  based.  Major  Friedell  inquired 
whether  some  of  the  experiments  necessary  to  provide  the  answers  could  be 
carried  out  at  the  University  of  Eochester,  in  secret,  if  laboratory  facilities 
and  funds  were  provided.  Would  Dr.  Warren  produce  an  outline  for  certain 
specific  experiments  within  the  next  2  weeks?  As  soon  as  his  proposals  could 
be  examined  and  it  could  be  determined  that  they  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  project  for  which  they  were  designed,  a  contracting  officer  from  the  Man¬ 
hattan  District  would  be  sent  to  the  school  to  authorize  construction,  which 
would  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  Major  Friedell  continued,  a  hospital  was  being  planned. 
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Figube  283. — Lt.  C!ol.  (later  Maj.  Gen.) 

Kenneth  D.  Nichols,  CE,  at  Oak  Ridge  Head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Manhattan  Engineer  Dis¬ 
trict.  During  working  hours  the  desk  was 
piled  high  with  reports,  all  highly  classified; 
it  was  stripped  for  this  picture,  as  it  was 
every  night.  There  were  severe  penalties  if 
any  papers  were  left  out  or  if  desks  or  safes 
were  left  unlocked,  even  in  the  most  closely 
guarded  areas. 

and  decisions  must  be  reached  concerning  its  location  and  its  size.  If  Dr. 
Warren  would  be  willing  to  spend  3  days  the  following  week  looking  over 
the  site  that  had  been  tentatively  selected  for  it,  Major  Friedell  would  fill 
him  in  on  “some  things.”  Lt.  Col.  (later  Maj.  Gren.)  Kenneth  D.  Nichols,  CE 
(fig.  283),  Chief  Operating  Officer  for  the  Manhattan  Project  under  General 
Groves,  who  came  into  the  office  about  this  time,  said  that  the  trip  would 
impress  Dr.  Warren  with  the  importance  of  the  project  and  would  convince 
him  of  the  necessity  of  staying  with  it,  even  though  its  specific  nature  could 
not  yet  be  disclosed  to  him. 

The  inspection  of  the  hospital  site  at  Oak  Ridge  duly  took  place  (p.  872), 
and  by  the  end  of  May  1943,  most  of  the  information  about  the  uranium 
program  had  been  disclosed  to  Dr.  Warren.  He  accompanied  Major  Friedell 
on  inspection  trips  to  plants  in  New  York  City,  Buffalo,  and  Niagara  Falls,  in 
which  uranium  ore  concentrates  were  being  refined  in  large  quantities  and  in 
which  there  were  two  problems,  the  toxicity  of  uranium  salts  and  the  radiation 
hazards  in  the  discard  (p.  854). 

By  1  August  1943,  the  medical  activities  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer 
District  had  become  so  unwieldy  that  it  was  necessary  to  define  them  more 
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clearly.  On  10  August  1943,  Colonel  Nichols,  then  deputy  District  engineer, 
created  the  Medical  Section,  MED,  with  Major  Friedell  as  executive  officer 
and  Dr.  Warren  as  civilian  consultant  to  him.  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  John  L. 
Ferry,  MC,  was  also  assigned  to  the  Medical  Section. 

In  October  1943,  Dr.  Warren  reported  to  General  Groves  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Medical  Section,  MED,  was  essentially  complete  and  that  he 
could  no  longer  function  effectively  in  a  civilian  status.  On  3  November  1943, 
he  was  commissioned  Colonel,  MC,  AUS,  and  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Medical  Section,  MED,  and  medical  advisor  to  the  commanding  general, 
Manhattan  Project. 

Later  in  November  1943,  the  office  of  the  Medical  Section,  MED,  was 
moved  to  Oak  Ridge,  where  it  was  operated  under  Colonel  Nichols,  then 
District  Engineer.  The  Medical  Section  functioned  here  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  with  Colonel  Warren  as  Chief,  Major  Friedell  as  deputy  chief,  and  Capt. 
(later  Maj.)  Robert  J.  Buettner,  MAC,  as  administrative  officer. 

Mission. — The  mission  of  the  Medical  Section,  MED,  outlined  by  Colonel 
Nichols  when  it  was  created,  covered  the  following  functions: 

1.  The  conduct  of,  arrangement  of,  supervision  of,  or  liaison  with,  such 
research  work  as  is  considered  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Medical  Section. 

2.  The  determination  of  health  hazards  and  the  institution  of  protective 
measures  against  them  in  all  operations  of  the  Manhattan  District. 

3.  The  instruction  of  contractors  and  area  engineers  concerning  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  safeguarding  the  health  of  their  personnel  and  making  proper  use 
of  hospitals  and  related  services. 

4.  Assistance  to,  cooperation  with,  and  periodic  inspections  of,  the  area 
engineers’  and  contractors’  programs,  to  be  certain  that  the  protective  prac¬ 
tices  directed  were  being  carried  out. 

The  order  outlining  these  functions  of  the  Medical  Section,  which  was 
deliberately  vague  for  security  reasons,  was  distributed  to  area  engineers  in 
charge  of  contractors,  whose  operations  now  covered  most  of  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  mission  of  the  Medical  Section,  Manhattan  Engineer  District,  thus 
concerned  three  main  responsibilities : 

1.  The  coordination  of  the  biomedical  research  programs  in  the  univer¬ 
sities.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Medical  Section. 
The  rapid  development  of  new  information  made  it  imperative  that  channels 
of  communication  be  developed  among  radiologists,  physicists,  engineers,  con¬ 
tractors,  and  university  research  groups.  The  Medical  Section  helped  to  dis¬ 
seminate  this  information  and  thus  expedited  the  development  of  the  safety 
programs  that  were  introduced  in  the  various  stages  of  the  production  program. 

2.  The  industrial  safety  procedures  required  for  individual  on-site  and 
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off-site  contractors  in  various  locations,  and  the  inspection  program  that 
insured  their  observance. 

3.  The  medical  care  and  public  health  protection  of  populations  at  the 
secret  sites. 

Procurement  of  supplies  for  hospitals  and  for  the  medical  programs,  both 
on-site  and  off -site,  was  never  a  problem,  since  it  was  covered  by  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  ^Engineer  District  priority,  about  which  no  questions  were  ever  asked. 

PEHSONNEL  AND  TRAINING 
Prewar  Training 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  training  in  radiology  imderwent  a  con¬ 
siderable  expansion  just  in  time  for  the  young  men  who  were  to  play  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  in  the  later  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
In  most  teaching  institutions  the  residency  in  radiology  had  been  lengthened 
to  3  years,  and  in  a  few  to  4  years.  Also  a  year  of  research  was  being 
discussed  as  a  residency  requirement  (p.  832)  and  was  attracting  an  occasional 
graduate  student. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  today  (1965,  some  25  years  later)  how  little  knowl¬ 
edge  about  radiation  was  available  in  1940  and  how  important  these  few  well- 
trained  pioneers  were  to  the  successful  production  of  the  atomic  bomb  over  the 
4-year  period  in  which  frightening  amounts  of  radioactive  material  were 
handled  in  absolute  safety.  In  1940,  a  curie  (1  gm.)  of  radium  was  considered 
a  dangerous  amount  and  few  institutions  owned  as  much.  A  few  years  later, 
the  megacurie,  equivalent  to  1,000  kg.  of  radium,  was  to  become  commonplace. 

The  development  of  the  Lawrence  cyclotron  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  Berkeley,  and  the  excitement  created  in  the  biologic  world  by  the 
many  possibilities  opened  by  the  availability  of  radioactive  isotopes,  brought 
not  only  young  physicians  but  also  physicists,  biologists,  and  biochemists  into 
the  field  of  radiology. 

By  the  late  1930’s,  the  need  for  physicists  as  permanent,  full-time  mem¬ 
bers  of  cancer  therapy  teams  had  become  indisputable.  The  evolution  was 
gradual.  Not  infrequently  the  physicist  first  entered  the  picture  when  he 
prepared  radon  seeds  from  radium  salts,  a  technique  by  then  employed  in 
many  large  hospitals.  When  a  new  high  energy  X-ray  source  was  installed  in 
an  institution,  the  physicist  was  needed  to  keep  the  equipment  in  operating 
condition  for  the  radiologist,  who  soon  came  to  feel  the  need  for  the  help  the 
physicist  could  give  him. 

A  less  frequent  sequence  began  in  reverse,  with  the  exploration  of  high 
energies  in  a  department  of  physics,  with  the  gradual  involvement  of  the 
radiologist  in  the  project.  Which  method  of  association  occurred  makes  no 
difference  now.  "V^at  is  impoi^ant  is  to  realize  that  for  ;  laps  a  decade 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  a  gradual  synthesis  of  physics  and 
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biology,  which  was  both  exciting  and  productive,  was  developing.  The  result 
was  the  evolution  of  a  new  field  of  science,  biophysics,  and  the  widened  educa¬ 
tion  of  young  scientists  who  matured  out  of  their  Ph.  D.  courses  and  of  young 
physicians  who  completed  their  residencies  in  radiology  and  medicine  just  in 
time  to  be  incorporated  in  the  program  of  the  Medical  Section,  Manhattan 
Engineer  District. 

At  the  University  of  California  during  the  1930’s,  many  graduate  and 
postdoctoral  fellows  worked  on  radioactive  emitters  on  the  Berkeley  campus. 
In  the  Medical  School  of  the  University,  on  the  San  Francisco  campus,  the 
wo:k  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Lawrence  has  already  been  mentioned.  Dr.  Friedell  was 
trained  in  Dr.  Stone's  Department  of  Radiology  there.  Another  worker  in 
the  program  was  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Hamilton,  an  imaginative  and  brilliant 
neurologist,  who  had  an  avid  interest  in  experimentation.  His  association 
with  the  Stone  group  proved  ideal  for  them  as  well  as  for  him.  At  this  time. 
Dr.  Stone  was  deeply  concerned  with  the  hazards,  measurements,  dosages,  and 
effects  of  X-rays  and  neutrons  in  his  work  with  the  new  Sloan  generator.  Dr. 
J.  G.  Hamilton,  in  return  for  obtaining  isotopes  from  the  Lawrence  cyclotron 
for  his  own  work,  took  on  the  supervision  of  the  medical  health  and  safety  of 
the  physicists,  engineers,  chemists,  physicians,  and  technicians  working  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  group  on  the  Berkeley  campus.  He  set  the  guidelines  and 
the  exposure  standards  and  instituted  the  protective  measures  against  the 
neutrons  and  other  radiation  emitted  by  the  cyclotron  as  well  as  against  the 
radioactive  emitters  produced  on  the  cyclotron  target.  He  also  participated  in 
the  development  of  safe  handling  practices  for  the  new  radiochemical  (“hot”) 
extraction  purification  procedures.  He  devised  micromethods  and  other  pro¬ 
cedures  for  biologic  testing  of  new  radioactive  elements  as  tracers.  His 
exploitation  of  radioactive  isotopes  and  their  biologic  and  biochemical  prop¬ 
erties  was  highly  imaginative  and  even  spectacular  (5) .  He  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  1930’s  he  had  begun  to  attract  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  a  number  of  good  graduate  students,  postdoctoral  fellows,  and  tech¬ 
nicians  who  later  participated  in  the  atomic  bomb  program,  among  them 
Kenneth  G.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  and  Cornelius  A.  Tobias,  Ph.  D. 

Many  well-trained  young  physicists  were  also  produced  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  by  the  Compton  group.  These  men  (among  them,  David  Bose, 
D.  Sc.,  Herbert  M.  Parker,  Ph.  D.,  and  Ernest  O.  Wollan,  Ph.  D.)  devised 
most  of  the  instruments  necessary  for  both  the  small  and  the  large  quantities 
of  radiation  of  all  sorts  used  in  the  biologic  and  safety  work  of  the  whole 
program. 

Similarly  well-trained  men  were  available  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 
In  1943,  when  the  high-voltage  generator  unit  was  converted  and  expanded 
for  use  in  the  intensive  program  of  biologic  research  then  under  way,  the  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  begun  at  once  on  tolerance  doses  of  X-ray  (Dr.  Dowdy) ;  on 
genetics  and  tissue  effects  of  radiation  (Dr.  Stem  and  Dr.  Charles)  ;  on  toxi¬ 
cology  and  standards  of  safety  for  noxious  chemical  substances  (Dr.  Hodge) ; 
and  on  instruments  (Dr.  Bale). 
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Procurement  of  Medical  Personnel 

The  procurement  of  suitable  personnel  for  the  Medical  Section,  MED, 
constituted  a  serious  problem,  though  it  was  less  serious  than  it  might  have 
been :  Fortunately,  both  the  civilians  and  the  medical  officers  who  first  became 
concerned  with  health  and  safety  matters  were  unrestricted  in  their  point  of 
view.  They  promptly  recognized  the  broad  implications  of  large-scale  ura¬ 
nium  operations  in  almost  every  field  of  medicine,  and  they  had  both  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  courage  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  almost  incredible  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  program  soon  to  occur.® 

Since  the  medicobiologic  program  of  the  Manhattan  District  was  a  late 
(1943)  development  in  the  general  organization  for  the  war  effort,  it  was 
feared  in  many  scientific  circles  that  the  organization  of  an  expanded  research 
program  in  radiation  and  radioactivity,  both  new  fields,  would  be  almost 
impossible  because  of  lack  of  manpower.  This  fear  proved  groundless,  for 
several  reasons : 

1.  Many  competent  men,  especially  among  younger  physicians  and  scien¬ 
tists,  had  not  yet  been  recruited  for  service  because  their  dedication  to  their 
work  in  cancer,  metabolism,  and  similar  fields  was  so  great  that  their  skills 
did  not  seem  particularly  useful  in  the  war  effort. 

2.  The  accelerated  educational  program  in  the  medical  schools  was  still 
not  fully  underway  in  1943,  and  the  schools  had  not  yet  been  as  completely 
stripped  of  their  faculties  by  Selective  Service  calls  as  they  were  in  1944  and 
1945. 

3.  A  small  but  hard  core  of  experienced  personnel  was  available,  as  just 
pointed  out,  because  of  the  fortunate  interest  that  had  developed  in  tracer 
experiments  and  similar  studies  just  before  the  war. 

The  professional  radiologists  who  first  entered  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District  were  recruited  chiefly  from  the  field  of  cancer 
therapy,  in  which  they  had  been  interested  in  high  energy  radiation,  rather 
than  from  the  diagnostic  radiology  group.  They  included  Dr.  Simeon  T. 
Cantril,  Dr.  Dowdy,  Dr.  Friedell,  Dr.  Stone,  and  Dr.  Stafford  L.  Warren. 
Others  were  specialists  in  internal  medicine  (Dr.  J.  H.  Lawrence,  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Leon  O.  Jacobson,  and  Dr.  Louis  H.  Hempelmann).  Still 
others  were  from  the  basic  biologic  sciences  (Kenneth  S.  Cole,  Ph.  D.,  Karl  Z. 
Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  Dr.  Parker,  Dr.  Bale,  Dr.  Hodge,  and  Dr.  Scott) .  No  matter 
what  their  previous  specialty,  all  were  interested  in  using  radiation  or  isotopes 
as  tools  to  explore  basic  mechanisms  in  biologic  systems.  As  the  project 
became  more  complex,  experts  from  other  fields  of  medicine  were  brought  in, 
and  eventually  radiologists  constituted  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the 
personnel. 

Medical  Corps  officers.  — ^Medical  Corps  officers  were  used  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  secret  sites  at  Oak  Ridge,  Hanford,  and  Los  Alamos,  for  two 
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reasons.  The  fii*st  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  civilian  phj’sicians  with 
the  required  quality  of  training  in  large  enough  numbei-s  to  staff  the  hospitals 
and  clinics  at  these  sites.  The  second  reason  was  that  medical  (military) 
officers  were  more  desirable,  for  security  reasons,  in  locations  in  which  acci¬ 
dents  with  radiation  exposure  might  occur. 

In  September  1943,  therefore,  an  arrangement  was  worked  out  by  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  District  engineer,  Clinton  Engineer  Works,  Oak 
Ridge  and  The  Surgeon  General,  to  “commission  or  provide  commissioned 
ofiicers  and  funds’'  for  the  medical  and  dental  care  of  military  personnel 
wherever  facilities  for  such  care  were  available.  Medical,  dental,  veterinary, 
and  administrative  officere  would  be  supplied  as  requested  (as  well  as  medical 
supplies)  for  the  military  detachments  assigned  to  the  Manhattan  District, 
without  disclosure  of  their  destination  or  mission.  Efficiency  reports  would  be 
retained  by  the  Manhattan  District.  For  security  reasons,  no  transfers  would 
be  made  into  or  out  of  the  District  without  the  approval  of  the  District 
engineer. 

Col.  Arthur  B.  Welsh,  MC,  was  appointed  by  The  Surgeon  General  to 
provide  liaison  between  his  office  and  the  Manhattan  District.  In  1945, 
Colonel  Welsh  was  replaced  by  Lt.  Col.  Carl  C.  Sox,  MC.  Major  Friedell, 
representing  the  Medical  Section,  MED,  conferred  with  Colonel  Welsh  on  the 
procurement  of  personnel  as  the  need  arose.  On  the  advice  of  Maj.  Charles  E. 
Rea,  MC  (p.  8T3),  as  many  officers  as  possible  who  were  to  serve  in  a  given  site 
were  secured  from  the  same  medical  school  residency  programs,  so  that  they 
would  already  know  each  other  and  would  be  used  to  working  together.  The 
policy  was  very  effective,  one  reason  being  that  since  the  families  were  already 
acquainted  with  each  other,  there  was  less  loneliness  and  a  better  esprit  de 
corps  is  these  isolated  assignments. 

On-the-job  training  expedited  the  production  of  special  investigators, 
supervisors,  and  monitors,  as  well  as  the  special  workers  who  Avere  in  charge 
of  the  complex  protect iA'e  techniques  considered  necessary  for  safety. 

SECURITY 

As  soon  as  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  began  to  operate  on  a  large 
scale,  it  became  apparent  that  safety-  practices  were  a  primaiT  requirement, 
quite  apart  from  humane  considerations,  for  two  reasons,  both  of  which  arose 
from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  absolute  seci'ecy ; 

1.  If  scientists  or  AA'orkers  in  any  part  of  the  project  should  receive 
enough  radiation,  or  should  absorb  enough  ntdioactive  material,  to  produce 
physiologic  damage,  with  subsequent  clinical  manifestations,  or  should  die 
from  the  effects  of  the  damage,  it  Avould  be  imjwssible  either  to  keep  the 
project  secret  or  to  procure  enough  employees  to  carry  on  with  it. 

2.  If  controls  over  radioactive  materials  in  effluent  air  and  water  and  on 
contaminated  clothing  were  not  strict,  radioactivity  might  become  measure- 
able  in  the  surrounding  community  and  the  knowledge  might  leak  out  that  a 
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secret  government  project  was  operating  on  a  large  scale  with  radioactive 
materials. 

Security  was  therefore,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  the  original  driving 
force  that  made  the  most  hazardous,  and  probably  the  single  largest,  industry 
under  one  control  in  World  War  II  the  safest  of  all  wartime  enterprises. 

The  assignment  of  special  research  projects  in  the  program  to  a  number 
of  different  laboratories,  in  accordance  with  their  special  capacities  and  past 
experience,  made  it  possible  to  restrict  and  divide  the  whole  program  into 
compartments  without  disclosing  its  goal  and  without  the  integration  of  any 
special  research  projects  with  the  whole  project.  This  principle  was  so 
strictly  followed  that  each  participant  in  the  program  knew  only  enough  to 
carry  out  his  own  assignment.  The  actual  names  of  critical  materials  were 
never  used.  The  code  names  or  numbers  for  them  used  by  a  local  contractor 
or  research  group  might  be  known  only  to  the  area  engineer,  and  he,  in  turn, 
might  use  for  the  same  materials  a  different  code,  known  only  to  the  District 
engineer. 

The  pace  and  pressure  were  usually  so  great  that  there  was  little  time 
for  speculation,  and  the  general  attitude  of  the  niedicobiologic  research 
workers  was  “If  this  is  all  we  need  to  know,  we  don't  want  the  responsibility 
of  knowing  any  more.” 

The  length  to  which  security  measures  were  carried  is  evident  in  the 
method  used  when  Dr.  Warren  was  first  invited  to  discuss  becoming  civilian 
consultant  “on  special  materials*’  to  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District.  In  the 
middle  of  February  1943,  he  was  invited  by  Albert  K.  Chapman,  Ph.  D.,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  to 
have  lunch  with  him.  General  Groves,  and  Colonel  Marshall  at  the  Rochester 
Club.  During  luncheon.  Dr.  Warren  was  asked  by  Dr.  Chapman  to  describe 
some  of  his  work  with  radiation  and  isotopes,  and,  particularly,  to  describe 
the  million-volt  X-ray  equipment  for  X-raying  Army  tank  castings  (p.  835). 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  was  invv/ived  in  this  work.  The  two  officers  expressed 
themselves  as  particularly  interested  in  the  shielding  of  this  apparatus. 

After  lunch.  Dr.  Chapman  took  his  departure,  after  first  advising  Dr. 
Warren  to  agree  to  do  whatever  the  officers  asked  of  him.  The  officers  then 
took  Dr.  Warren  to  a  private  room,  where  one  of  them  closed  and  locked  the 
door  and  closed  the  transom  while  the  other  looked  into  the  closet.  Both  of 
them  then  looked  out  of  the  closed  window,  and,  when  they  sat  down,  there 
was  a  moment  of  quiet,  during  which  they  seemed  to  be  listening. 

After  these  preparations,  General  Groves  asked  Dr.  Warren  if  he  would 
consider  working  on  a  very  important  medical  program  for  the  Government. 
Dr.  Warren  replied  that  he  was  already  committed  to  the  hilt  with  teaching, 
OSRD  work,  and  the  tank  castings  program  he  had  described  at  lunch.  He 
was  asked  if  he  could  take  on  more  important  research  in  his  own  field  at  the 
University  if  he  were  provided  with  research  funds  in  adequate  amounts  and 
a  laboratory  building,  and  if  a  replacement  could  be  found  for  him  in  his 
OSRD  work.  He  would  also  be  needed  on  occasional  trips  to  look  over  certain 
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research  and  other  programs.  Would  he  be  willing  to  become  a  consultant  for 
a  trial  period  of  several  months?  It  was  exceedingly  important  that  he 
should,  but  the  work  was  so  confidential  that  nothing  could  be  explained  to 
him  until  he  had  accepted  the  offer. 

Dr.  Warren  was  given  a  number  to  call  in  New  York,  to  arrange  for  a 
trip  there  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  another  officer  (Major  Friedell)  already 
on  the  staff  of  the  project.  He  was  told  to  talk  to  no  one  about  the  meeting 
with  General  Groves  and  Colonel  Marshall  except  Dr.  Alan  Valentine,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  Dr.  George  H.  Whipple,  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Chapman.  When  they  left,  the  officers  shook  hands 
with  Dr.  Warren  and  told  him  that  if  they  had  not  expected  him  to  become  a 
consultant  in  the  project  they  would  not  have  met  with  him. 

Luncheon  had  been  brief,  and  the  discu^ion  after  it  had  not  lasted  more 
than  15  minutes.  The  psychologic  impact  of  the  technique  used  was  enormous, 
and  the  preparation  for  the  interview.  Dr.  Warren  found  later,  had  been 
thorough.  The  two  officers  had  called  upon  President  Valentine,  asked  his 
permission  to  enlist  the  services  of  one  of  his  faculty,  and  given  him  the  name 
of  Dr.  Conant,  President  of  Harvard  University,  as  their  reference.  When 
Dr.  Valentine  phoned  President  Conant,  he  was  told  that  the  project  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  “a  very  important  war  program,”  and  that  he  should  agree  to  what¬ 
ever  the  officers  had  asked  of  him. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  Warren  became  a  consultant  to  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Engineer  District  on  2  March  1943,  within  2  weeks  after  the  original 
interview. 

Major  Friedell,  then  a  civilian,  was  engaged  in  much  the  same  manner. 
He  had  worked  with  Dr.  Stone’s  group  at  the  University  of  California  in  San 
Francisco,  and  in  early  August  1942,  he  was  hesitating  between  a  third  year 
of  training  or  volunteering  for  the  Medical  Corps;  he  was  tm willing  to  enter 
service  unless  his  training  and  interest  in  radiology  could  be  utilized.  At 
about  this  time,  the  laboratory  was  visited  by  Colonel  Nichols,  assistant  to 
Colonel  Marshall  in  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District,  who  was  reviewing 
OSRD  contracts  held  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Lawrence  (p.  833).  Colonel  Nichols 
■promised  Dr.  Friedell  that  if  he  would  accept  a  commission  in  the  Medical 
Corps  at  once,  he  would  be  very  helpful  in  a  program  that  Dr.  Stone  had 
already  agreed  to  join  (the  University  of  Chicago  Metallurgical  Laboratory). 
Dr.  Friedell  accepted  the  proposal  without  any  more  information  concerning 
it,  was  commissioned  at  once,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Manhattan  Engineer 
District  as  its  first  medical  officer.  Late  in  August  1942  he  was  sent  to 
Chicago  to  join  Dr.  Stone. 

The  secrecy  imposed  on  the  officers  and  civilian  workers  in  every  phase 
of  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  extended  to  their  families.  When 
Dr.  Stafford  L.  Warren  was  commissioned  in  the  Medical  Corps  in  November 
1943  and  was  assigned  to  Oak  Ridge,  his  family,  for  security  reasons,  moved 
there  also,  as  did  the  families  of  many  of  the  other  workers  there.  Mrs. 
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Warren  did  not  know  until  after  the  war  had  ended  what  her  husband  or  any 
of  his  associates  were  doing,  and  other  wives  were  similarly  ignorant.  In  the 
beginning,  there  was  no  social  life  at  all  in  the  58,000-acre  barbed  wire 
enclosure.  Families  were  allotted  houses  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  they  had,  not  by  rank.  Children  were  registered  in  school  by  their 
first  names  only.  No  one  was  permitted  to  say  whence  he  came  or  what  he  was 
doing.  Pseudonyms  were  often  used.  Physicist  Arthur  Holly  Compton  was 
Mr.  Holly.  Dr.  Urey  was  Mr.  Smith.  When  some  one  indiscreetly  mentioned 
heavy  water  at  a  dinner  at  which  “Mr.  Smith”  was  present,  Mrs.  Warren 
realized  who  their  guest  was,  though  she  had  no  idea  what  he  could  have  in 
common  with  her  husband,  whose  specialty  was  radiology. 

The  men  kept  quiet  about  their  work  because  they  were  ordered  to.  Their 
wives  and  families  kept  similarly  quiet  about  everything,  for  fear,  or  as  a 
matter  of  honor,  or  because  they  really  though  it  was  better  to  know  as  little 
as  possible.  Dr.  Warren  was  guilty  of  one  breach  of  security :  His  two  teen¬ 
age  sons  rifled  his  pockets,  after  one  of  his  trips,  for  match  folders,  which, 
when  they  laid  out,  enabled  the  boys  to  trace  his  journey  from  Rochester,  N.Y., 
to  Hanford,  Wash.  All  that  he  said  to  them,  Mrs.  Warren  recalls,  was 
“touche,”  but  “something  in  the  way  he  said  it  made  them  know  that  this  time 
it  wasn’t  a  game  of  cops  end  robbers.” 

DOSAGE  TOLERANCE 

The  first  quantitative  statement  concerning  tolerance  dosage  of  X-rays, 
later  referred  to  as  the  MPD  (maximum  permissible  dose),  was  made  in  1934, 
by  the  International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection.  It  was  set  at 
0.2  r  per  day  (ff).  In  1936,  the  U.S.  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Measurements  set  the  level  at  0.1  r  per  day,  a  level  that  was 
maintained  throughout  the  war.*  In  1938,  the  same  Committee  also  set  a  “per- 
missihle  body  burden”  for  radium  at  a  level  of  0.1  microcurie.  Although 
these  levels  were  accepted  by  the  national  professional  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  radiology,  it  was  clear  to  all  that  they  were  speculative  end-points, 
not  substantiated  by  any  existing  data. 

Therapeutic  Doses 

During  the  1930’s  and  early  in  the  1940’s,  commercial  designs  of  X-ray 
machines  were  greatly  improved  and  high  energy  radiation  sources  became 
more  available.  As  a  result,  there  was  renewed  interest  in  the  physiologic 

*  In  1948,  the  tolerance  dosage  was  reduced  to  0.3  rem  per  week,  and  in  1957  to  an  average 
of  5  rents  per  year.  The  permissible  radium  level  was  not  changed.  At  the  present  time  (1965), 
the  radiation  exposure  standard  has  been  reduced  from  0.1  r  per  day  for  a  5-day  week  to  0.3  r 
(0.3  rem)  for  a  5-day  week,  or  5  rems  per  year.  There  is  still,  however,  no  satisfactory  body  of 
substantiating  experimental  data  to  support  this  level.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  safety  of  these 
doses  would  require  extensive,  careful,  fundamental  research  carried  to  a  slgnlflcant  end-point 
through  the  life  time  of  a  large  species. 
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P^iGURf;  284. — Typical  epilation  and  scarriiiK  of  scalp  after  radiation 

therapy  for  rinKwvn-in. 


effects  of  radiation  of  various  intensities  on  orjrans  and  tissues  of  varj’in^ 
sensitivities.  A  further  result  was  that  it  became  possible  to  give  higher  depth 
doses  for  deep-lying  tumors  with,  at  the  same  time,  less  severe  skin  damage  at 
the  site  of  treatment. 

Cancer  clinics  all  around  the  world  had  for  a  long  time  been  using 
various  X-ray  techniques,  ivith  and  without  surgical  removal  of  the  cancer. 
They  were  also  using  combinations  of  radium  and  X-rays  over  limited  areas 
of  the  neck,  pelvis,  lip,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Courses  of  treatment  for 
carcinoma  of  the  lip  extending  over  6  weeks  and  totaling  4,000  r  were  not 
unusual.  Healing  was  quite  satisfactory.  All  areas  so  treated,  however, 
were  very  small.  lAirger  areas  were  treated  much  more  conservatively. 
Injuries  of  the  bowel  and  bladder  were  not  infrequent  sequelae  of  the  first 
attempts  at  pelvic  irradiation  for  cancer  of  the  cervix,  with  200-kv.  X-rays 
alone  or  in  combination  with  applications  of  radium  to  the  cervix. 

Kecognized  dangers  of  radiation  included  cataracts  (7) :  loss  of  hair  after 
treatment  for  ringworm  of  the  scalp  (fig.  284)  and  at  other  portal  sites  and 
its  return  with  pigmentary  and  structural  changes;  erythema  of  the  skin  with 
pigmentary  changes,  atrophy,  and  scarring;  desquamation  of  cartilage  and 
even  of  bone;  damage  to  the  bowel  and  bladder;  and  temporary  destruction  of 
lymphoid  and  splenic  tissues.  All  of  the.se  sequelae  were  well  known,  but 
there  was  little  .systemic  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  that  caused  them. 

f-outard  and  his  followers  (<S)  developed  very  high  repetitive  dosages 
schemes  that  resulted  in  advanced  .stages  of  des(juamation  and  inflamation  of 
the  skin  and  mucosal  surfaces.  These  .sevei-e  reactions  were  followed  by  heal¬ 
ing  and  depigmentation,  as  well  as  by  various  degrees  of  scarring  and  degen- 
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eration,  but  they  were  also  followed  by  improvement  in  the  5-year  cures 
(control)  over  previous  results. 

As  time  passed,  dosage  comparisons  became  possible  because  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  standardized  dosimeters;  the  Victoreen  r-meter  was  most  commonly 
used  in  U.S.  clinics.  All  these  instruments  and  radiation  source  standards 
could  be  calibrated  in  the  Badiation  Laboratory  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  (ff) .  This  laboratory,  which  was  established  in  1927  as  the  result  of 
pressures  by  the  radiologic  profession,  was  able  to  calibrate  instruments  after 
1929.  In  1928,  it  employed  three  persons;  in  1960  it  employed  100. 

By  the  time  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  a  large  body  of 
knowledge  had  accumulated  in  the  cancer  clinics  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
Canadian  and  British  hospitals,  from  direct  clinical  trials  in  advanced  and 
hopeless  cancer  with  higher  and  higher  energy  X-rays  (from  200  to  1,000  kv.) 
(9-JJ),  and  with  gamma  rays  of  radium  salts  and  radon  seeds  and  neutrons 
(/4,  15).  The  knowledge  was  empirical,  however,  and  it  concerned  only 
restricted  areas  of  body  and  specific  organs,  including  the  lips,  tongue,  skin, 
especially  of  the  face,  larynx,  breast,  and  cervix. 

Experimental  Studies 

In  April  1942,  when  Dr.  Warren  was  serving  as  civilian  consultant  to  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District  but  still  had  not  been  informed  of  all  the  details 
of  the  program  which  it  had  underway,  he  and  Major  Friedell  agreed  at  one 
of  their  conferences  that  certain  experiments  should  be  undertaken  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  Medical  School,  these  investigations  to  include 
tolerance  levels  and  genetic  low  level  radiation  exposure  (daily  exposures  at 
the  0.1  r  per  day  level),  uo  ~p11  as  a  search  for  improved  instruments  and  the 
development  of  techniques  to  carry  out  the  tolerance  studies.  No  explanation 
was  given  of  the  need  for  such  studies,  and  Dr.  Warren,  convinced  that  they 
must  be  of  great  importance,  asked  no  questions. 

An  office  was  promptly  established  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  an 
area  engineer,  Capt.  (later  Lt.  Col.)  E.  L.  Van  Horn,  CE,  was  assigned  to  the 
laboratory,  which  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  planned  experiments. 
A  million-volt  X-ray  machine  was  already  available  (p.  835).  The  studies  just 
mentioned  were  carried  out,  as  well  as  studies  on  the  deposition  of  heavy 
metals  in  bones  (Dr.  Hodge)  and  on  instrumentation  (Dr.  Bale). 

Early  in  1944,  Dr.  Dowdy  began  to  test  doses  above  and  below  0.1  r  p)er 
day  for  5  days  a  week  in  primates,  dogs,  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice;  his  studies 
included  genetic  observations.  Exp)eriments  on  fertility  and  genetics  were 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Stem  on  DrosophUa  flies  and  by  Dr.  Charles  on  mice.  In 
1945,  somewhat  similar  studies  were  carried  out  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  by  Egon  Lorenz,  Ph.  D.,  who  uwd  very  small  doses  from  a  radium 
source  over  long  p)eriods  of  time. 

Another  series  of  exp)eriments  was  carried  out  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
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ington  School  of  Fisheries  by  Lauren  R.  Donaldson,  Ph.  D,,  with  Columbia 
River  salmon  and  trout.  X-rays  were  employed  because  there  seemed  no 
feasible  way  of  utilizing  either  mixtures  of  internal  emitters  from  the  Hanford 
piles  or  long-term  exposures.  Massive  single  doses  were  therefore  employed  at 
180  kv.  over  a  range  of  20-100  roentgens  in  both  males  and  females  and  in 
artificially  fertilized  eggs.  Some  interesting  genetic  observations  were  just 
beginning  to  be  made  when  the  experiments  were  terminated  with  the  end  of 
the  war. 


Maximum  Permissible  Dose 

Up  to  1943,  not  much  attention  had  been  paid  in  the  uranium  program  to 
MPD  standards  because  the  quantities  of  radioactive  materials  being  produced 
were  relatively  very  small.  With  the  expai^ion  of  the  program  and  the 
development  of  the  chain-reacting  piles,  it  became  necessary  to  establish 
shielded  and  protected  working  conditions.  The  first  consideration  was  the 
maximum  permissible  dose.  After  extremely  serious  consideration  of  added 
costs  and  probable  delays  if  levels  should  be  changed  at  any  later  time,  it  was 
the  official  decision  that  0.1  r  per  day  should  be  the  total  external  body  maxi¬ 
mum  permissible  dose. 

A  large  factor  of  safety  was  required  because  of  the  very  large  extrapola¬ 
tion  of  findings  from  the  fly  or  the  rat  or  mouse  to  man.  There  was  therefore 
extensive  consultation  before  the  MPD  and  other  standards  were  determined. 
It  is  interesting  and  gratifying  to  realize  that  the  positions  taken  in  1943  are 
for  the  most  part  still  (1965)  valid.  Postwar  research  has  refined  some  of  the 
end-points  by  less  than  an  order  of  magnitude,  and  more  is  now  known  of  the 
laten  effects  of  radiation  than  was  then  even  suspected,  but  there  has  been  no 
major  alteration  in  any  of  the  postulates  then  employed. 

RADIATION  AND  OTHER  HAZARDS 

In  May  1943,  Dr.  Warren  and  Major  Friedell  attended  a  conference  with 
Dr.  Stone’s  group  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  which  the  wide  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory  there  were  reviewed — and  most  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  were  disclosed  to  Dr. 
Warren  for  the  first  time. 

A  great  deal  of  experimental  work  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Chicago 
group  since  Dr.  Stone’s  arrival  9  months  earlier.  The  Fermi  pile  had  gone 
critical  on  2  December  1942,  and  the  physicists  and  chemists  engaged  in  the 
project,  working  under  Dr.  Compton,  together  with  the  engineers  of  the  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  were  just  beginning  to  design  the  pilot  plant  to 
be  built  at  Oak  Ridge  (the  Clinton  Engineer  Works).  Although  the  designs 
for  the  piles  at  Hanford  were  barely  started,  it  was  already  evident  that  the 
radiation  problems  of  the  larger  piles  would  be  similar,  but  vastly  greater, 
than  the  problems  of  the  pilot  pile  at  Oak  Ridge. 
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Uranium  XI  and  X2 

All  four  methods  for  producing  material  for  the  bomb  from  uranium,  as 
either  the  common  or  the  rare  isotope  (p.  839)  or  as  the  new  plutonium  were 
employed  at  Oak  Kidge.  Three  of  these  methods  were  assumed  to  carry  only 
the  hazard  of  radioactivity  caused  by  constant  accumulations  of  uranium  XI 
and  uranium  X2.  For  every  ton  of  uranium  metal  (element)  produced,  or  for 
its  equivalent  in  ore  or  concentrates,  some  40  curies  of  XI  and  X2  were  formed 
naturally  every  90  days.  Discards  formed  a  special  problem  when  either 
extraction  of  uranyl  nitrate  was  employed,  and  their  storage  would  obviously 
present  major  difficulties  if  and  when  the  production  rate  became  greater, 
particularly  if  the  discards  contained  radium  salts,  as  they  frequently  did. 

The  three  isotope  separation  methods  that  accumulated  uranium  XI  and 
X2  were  the  electromagnetic  separation  process  designed  by  E.  O.  Lawrence 
(Y-12) ;  the  selective  filtration  or  barrier  process  designed  by  Urey  (K-25) ; 
and  the  thermal  diffusion  separate  schedule  designed  by  Abelson  (S-50).  The 
fourth  production  method,  the  Chicago  pilot  pile  (reactor,  X-10)  or  chain- 
reaction  procedure,  was  designed  to  produce  plutonium  (Pu-239)  from 
uranium  (U-235).  In  the  course  of  the  chain  reaction,  a  great  many  radio¬ 
active  emitters  were  produced,  each  of  which  had  to  be  regarded  as  a  possible 
hazard.  In  addition  to  the  risks  of  external  exposure  of  workers,  there  also 
had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  possible  ingestion  or  inhalation  of 
these  substances  (p.  862),  or  their  introduction  into  the  body  by  some  other 
means,  or  their  loss  as  stack  effluent  into  the  air  or  into  the  cooling  water 
systems. 

Contamination 

When  radioactive  tracers  began  to  be  used  widely,  problems  of  con¬ 
tamination  began  to  show  up  in  the  laboratory,  and  waste  disposal  proce¬ 
dures  had  to  be  designed.  Since  radiologists  were  already  aware  of  the 
hazards  of  repeated  low  level  exposures  to  radiation,  there  was  already  a 
good  deal  in  the  literature  about  shielding  and  protection  from  increasingly 
higher  energies  of  the  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  beams  by  the  use  of  barium 
plaster  and  lead-lined  and  concrete  walls  in  new  hospital  installations  (JO. 
16-20).  Some  standard  criteria  for  levels  of  protection  were  in  order,  since 
protective  shields  in  the  plants  were  expensive,  and  their  weight  created 
structural  problems. 


Ashes  and  Wastes 

A  great  deal  of  work  was  carried  out  in  the  lalwratories  at  Oak  Ridge 
on  the  safe  handling  of  radioactive  ashes  and  waste  products  left  after  the 
extraction  of  plutonium  from  U-238.  Even  though  the  extraction  was 
accomplished  by  remote  control,  with  heavy  shielding,  occasional  hazards 
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had  to  be  circumvented.  New  designs  and  procedures  would  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  them  in  the  Hanford  operation,  in  which  the  amount  of  radio¬ 
activity  would  be  fantastically  greater  than  at  Oak  Ridge  and  the  Chicago 
Metallurgical  Laboratory.  Moreover,  the  hazards,  even  with  uranium  XI 
and  X2,  differed  from  site  to  site  in  the  kind  of  discards  and  the  amounts. 

The  area  engineers  usually  solved  these  problems  for  a  group  of  indus¬ 
tries  by  stockpiling  the  discarded  waste  radioactive  materials  in  a  carefully 
selected  location,  which  was  not  subject  to  flooding  or  excessive  erosion  from 
heavy  rainfall,  so  that  contamination  would  not  be  be  introduced  into  a 
river  or  lake  that  was  an  actual  or  possible  water  supply.  Some  sort  of 
barrier  was  erected  around  the  location  used.  In  other  instances,  waste 
materials  were  stored  in  abandoned  reservoirs,  with  the  expectation  that  some 
better  solution  would  emerge  after  the  war. 

The  ashes  from  the  piles  at  Hanford  and  the  radioactive  material  left 
when  the  uranium  was  bombarded  in  them  were  another  matter.  By  the 
time  the  extraction  had  proceeded  long  enough  to  produce  the  material  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  number  of  bombs,  there  would  be  a  sizable  storage  problem  for 
these  materials,  both  in  solution  and  in  precipitates. 

A  number  of  wells  were  drilled  to  test  the  isolation  of  various  areas  in 
the  Hanford  site,  to  be  certain  that  the  stored  materials  would  not  enter 
either  the  water  table  or  the  Columbia  River.  At  both  Oak  Ridge  and 
Hanford  the  best  solution  was  the  building  of  huge  underground  reservoirs, 
with  double  concrete  walls. 


Dusts 

Dusts  were  important  for  two  reasons : 

1.  They  were  radioactive  and  therefore  might  cause  damage  from  the 
emitted  radiation  if  they  were  inhaled  or  ingested. 

2.  They  were  often  toxic. 

Chambers  in  which  animals  could  be  exposed  to  dusts  and  fumes  were 
not  well  developed  at  this  time,  and  there  was  no  precise  way  of  calibrating 
the  dosage  received  by  an  animal  exposed  at  a  presumed  concentration  of 
dust  in  such  a  chamber.  Further  uncertainties  were  introduced  into  the 
sxperiment  because  of  the  animals’  habit  of  licking  their  fur  after  the  expo¬ 
sure,  thus  complicating  the  chronic  experiment  by  the  amount  of  material 
swallowed. 

At  Berkeley,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Scott  solved  this  particular 
iifficulty  by  giving  rats  a  single  exposure  of  short  duration,  with  only  the 
lead  completely  exposed.  No  solution,  however,  was  found  for  the  technical 
iroblem  of  repeated  daily  exposures. 

Inhalation  Hazards 

Studies  on  inhalation  risks  were  carried  out  chiefly  by  Dr.  Hodge  at  the 
Jniversity  of  Rochester  and  Dr.  Albert  Taiinenbaum  at  Michael  Reese  Hos- 
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pital  in  Chicago.  Two  important  conclusions  emerged  from  their  work : 

1.  A  considerable  excretion  of  inhaled  particulate  matter  into  the  throat 
was  caused  by  the  movement  of  cilia  in  the  larger  bronchi. 

2.  A  great  deal  of  potentially  dangerous  material  was  therefore  prob¬ 
ably  absorbed  by  ingestion  rather  than  by  inhalation. 

Great  reliance  was  placed  on  the  results  of  chronic  toxicity  experiments 
performed  by  feeding  test  salts  to  mice  and  rats  over  30-  to  90-day  periods 
at  low  dosage  levels.  These  experiments  were  usually  carried  out  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  laboratories  at  Chicago  and  Rochester,  with  only  minor 
procedural  differences,  so  that  one  series  would  serve  as  a  check  on  the  other 
and  the  experiments  would  not  have  to  be  extended  unduly  or  repeated. 

Other  Hazards 

Radiation  was  not  the  only  hazard  encountered  in  the  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb : 

1.  Uranium  hexafluoride,  an  important  form  of  uranium  employed  in 
very  large  amounts  in  several  stages  of  the  program,  also  introduced  haz¬ 
ards.  Elemental  fluorine  gas  used  in  its  manufacture  was  found  to  ignite 
and  burn  up  valves  if  a  speck  of  carbon  were  left  in  the  valve  seat  or  aper¬ 
ture.  Some  short-term  but  extensive  experiments  showed  that  the  risk  here 
was  not  from  the  effects  of  inhaling  the  gas  but  from  the  high  temperature 
of  the  fluorine  flames.  Hazards  to  the  local  population  could  occur  if  large 
amounts  of  fluorine  or  fluorides  were  to  be  discharged  in  effluents  in  any 
quantity.  These  hazards  were  studied,  and  contractors  were  advised  of  the 
precautions  that  should  be  taken  to  avoid  them. 

2.  Beryllium  was  fabricated  in  large  amounts  in  one  stage  of  the  proc¬ 
ess,  and  several  acute  pulmonary -circulatory  injuries  occurred  before  this 
risk  was  realized  and  controls  and  preventive  measures  were  introduced. 

3.  The  toxicity  and  toxicology  of  a  great  many  new  solvents  was  en¬ 
tirely  unknown,  and  all  of  them  had  to  be  tested  quickly.  Since  many  of 
them  were  employed  only  to  clean  pipes  and  other  gear  during  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  plant  equipment,  special  precautions  were  developed  for  this  single 
handling,  but  no  extensive  toxicity  studies  were  made. 

4.  Carbon  tetrachloride,  which  was  used  as  both  a  cleaning  and  a  react¬ 
ing  agent  in  various  chemical  chlorinating  reactions,  was  an  occasional  haz¬ 
ard,  particularly  if  it  came  into  contact  with  a  hot  plate  or  gas  and  pro¬ 
duced  phosgene. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HEALTH-SAFETY  PROGRAM 
Concept  of  Safety  Precautions 

Several  fortunate  circumstances  combined  to  make  it  appropriate  and 
possible  to  introduce  safe  practices  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  uranium 
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ogram,  although  they  were  somewhat  crude  as  compared  to  the  more  re¬ 
ed  practices  later  introduced: 

1.  Industry  had  long  recognized  the  wisdom  of  protecting  workers  from 
xious  and  hazardous  materials  {21-26)^  and  compensation  insurance  against 
lury  in  hazardous  occupations  was  well  established. 

2.  All  radiologists  and  scientists,  from  reports  in  the  literature  or  their 
'n  past  experience,  were  aware  of  the  risk  of  exposure  of  the  body  to  pene- 
iting  radiation,  even  in  small  amounts  {27).  Bone  and  marrow  damage 
d  been  reported  by  Martland  and  his  associates  in  1925,  in  workers  on 
iium-painted  dials  (£5),  and  similar  hazards  from  inhalation  of  radon  in 
mratories  were  also  recognized.  It  was  generally  assumed  also  that  radio- 
;ive  materials  in  sufficient  concentration  could  produce  tissue  damage  on 
lalation  or  ingestion. 

3.  Radiologists  and  physicists  associated  with  them  in  the  treatment  of 
icer  with  high  energy  radiation  from  X-ray  units  and  with  radium,  as 
eviously  pointed  out  (p.  845),  had  already  worked  out  protective  measures, 
d  fairly  reliable  instruments  were  available  {29).  Thus  a  body  of  knowl- 
ge  and  protective  policy  already  existed  in  principle,  although  it  was 
apted  only  to  isolated  units  and  rather  low  levels  of  operation. 

4.  Radioactive  isotopes  (p.  835)  were  beginning  to  be  used  with  consid- 
ible  frequency  in  many  university  and  other  research  laboratories  for  bio- 
jic  tracer  studies  {30,  31).  The  amounts  used  were  small,  but  the  mate- 
ils  had  to  be  handled  carefully,  and  decontamination  and  disposal  proce- 
res  had  to  be  worked  out  even  for  them.  Interestingly  enough,  the  com- 
lling  need  for  these  safety  procedures  was  not  so  much  the  hazard  that  was 
finning  to  be  recognized  as  it  was  the  local  interference  with  the  measure- 
nt  of  isotopes  (the  so-called  background  count)  if  precise  techniques  of 
!  and  disposal  were  not  enforced. 

In  spite  of  the  realization  of  the  hazards  of  radioactive  materials  just 
icribed,  little  formal  attention  was  at  first  paid  to  the  health  and  safety 
>ects  of  the  OSRD  program.  Uranium  was  being  produced  in  only  small 
ounts  in  laboratories  and  for  experimental  purposes.  Various  contractors, 
s  true,  had  carried  out  bulk  reduction  of  ore  to  oxides,  but  the  amounts  of 

they  handled  were  relatively  small,  and  production  of  uranium  oxide 
3  still  on  a  small  scale.  University  research  chemists,  physicists,  and 
liologists  carried  out  their  research  activities  as  individual  groups,  and 
en,  occasionally,  a  physician,  usually  from  the  student  health  department, 
5  questioned  informally  about  the  toxicity  of  these  materials,  he  seldom 
iw  the  answer. 

Special  Precautions 

Where  the  need  already  existed,  the  beginnings  of  a  specific,  effective 
1th  and  safety  program  had  already  been  developed  in  some  laboratories. 
Berkeley,  Dr.  E.  O.  Lawrence  and  his  group  did  their  principal  work  on 

electromagnetic  (cyclotron)  separation  of  U-235  from  U-238  in  their 
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own  laboratory,  where  the  hazards  of  neutrons,  radioactive  targets,  and 
materials  made  in  the  cyclotron  were  fully  realized.  The  personnel  were 
well  protected  by  the  measures  outlined  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Lawrence  and  Dr.  J.  G. 
Hamilton  (p.  845).  On  the  San  Francisco  campus.  Dr.  Stone  was  equally 
active  in  protecting  his  workers.  Most  of  the  safety  procedures  later  set  up 
were  adaptations  and  expansions  of  the  elementary  radiochemical  methods 
developed  by  the  workers  in  the  cyclotron  programs.  They  were,  of  course, 
expanded  to  almost  astronomic  proportions  in  the  industrial  production  of 
uranium  that  got  underway  a  few  years  later. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  uranium  program  was  begun,  the  principles  of 
safe  handling  of  radioactive  materials,  although  still  in  their  infancy  and 
applied  on  only  a  small  scale,  were  ready  to  build  on,  and  some  laboratories 
already  had  effective  programs. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  program,  the  policy  was  to  avoid  all  radiation 
exposure,  a  desirable  goal  but  one  that  proved  impractical  in  some  situations. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  set  minimal  daily  dosage  standards  for  various 
types  of  radiation,  such  as  gamma  rays  of  various  energies,  beta  rays,  alpha 
emitters,  and  neutrons. 

In  January  1942,  when  Dr.  Compton’s  group  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  agreed  to  concentrate  their  experimental  work  on  plutonium,  plans  were 
already  well  advanced  for  developing  a  uranium  pile  to  produce  the  chain 
reaction  from  which  the  plutonium  was  to  be  derived.  The  process  would 
be  associated  with  the  production  of  neutrons  and  radioactive  products  of 
fission  in  amounts  never  before  handled.  Moreover,  the  exceedingly  radio¬ 
active  uranium  slugs  (biscuits)  would  have  to  be  extracted  chemically  for 
their  plutonium  content,  and  thousands  of  curies  of  radioactive  fission  prod¬ 
ucts  would  be  left  over  in  the  discarded  waste. 

At  both  Oak  Ridge  and  Hanford,  the  possibility  had  to  be  considered 
that  one  of  these  radioactive  slugs  might  rupture  in  the  reaction.  Another 
possibility  was  that  certain  radioactive  gases  would  come  out  in  the  ventila¬ 
tion  process  and  escape  through  the  chimneys  of  the  piles.  A  good  deal  of 
study  was  devoted  to  both  problems  in  both  locations  by  Phil  E.  Church, 
Ph.  D.,  who  made  a  complete  investigation  of  the  local  meteorologic  condi¬ 
tions.  Although  inversions  were  common  in  both  areas,  there  was,  fortu¬ 
nately,  no  escape  of  dangerous  amounts  of  either  radioactive  or  noxious 
materials  that  might  harm  the  population. 

Eventually,  many  production  procedures  were  carried  out  in  closed 
cycles,  without  human  con*^act.  In  experimental  laboratories,  however,  where 
scientific  and  engineering  groups  worked  in  pilot-sized  numbers  with  rela¬ 
tively  large  amounts  of  radioactive  materials,  stringent  precautions  were 
always  enforced.  Until  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  a  constant  search  for 
improvement  in  the  chemical  separation  of  plutonium  from  the  mass  of  fis¬ 
sioned  products  and  unfissioned  uranium  in  solution  or  in  precipitates  pro¬ 
duced  by  dissolving  the  bombarded  uranium.  Constant  supervision  was 
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Fioxjiac  285. — Safety  shower  at  Chicago  Metallurgical 
Laboratory.  In  areas  such  as  these,  personnel  whose 
clothing  was  accidentally  contaminated  with  radioactive 
materials  could  strip  quickly  and  shower  thoroughly. 
Contaminated  clothing  was  handled  in  a  special  laundry. 


necessary  to  be  sure  that  the  safety  precautions  laid  down  were  not  relaxed 
at  any  level  of  the  operation  and  that  no  changes  were  made  in  it. 

Once  standards  for  exposure  were  agreed  on,  each  industrial  process 
could  be  analyzed,  and  the  protection  necessary  could  be  predicted.  The 
necessary  measures  varied  from  personal  hygiene  (fig.  285)  and  control  of 
clothing  in  the  so-called  changehouses  (p.  865)  to  control  of  ventilation  and 
of  air  content.  It  was  not  only  necessary  to  protect  against  total  or  partial 
external  exposure  (hair,  nostrils,  hands,  genitalia).  It  was  also  necessary  to 
control  exposure  from  absorbed  and  internally  located  radioactive  emitters 
resulting  from  inhalation,  ingestion,  and  trauma. 

If  the  special  construction  and  other  procedures  required  to  protect  per¬ 
sonnel  against  radiation  and  radioactive  material  could  have  been  reduced 
or  eliminated,  it  is  probable  that  the  atomic  bomb  could  have  been  produced 
for  considerably  less  money  and  in  a  much  shorter  time.  The  shielding  and 
ventilation  requirements  of  uranium  and  plutonium  production  and  the  fab- 
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rication  of  the  bomb  created  enormous  structural  problems.  Badiation  and 
radioactive  material  from  a  large  variety  of  sources  and  in  incredibly  large 
amounts  were  serious  controlling  and  limiting  factors  during  the  total  proc¬ 
ess.  Remote  control  and  protective  personnel  measures  were  necessary  wher¬ 
ever  radioactive  materials  and  noxious  chemicals  were  handled.  Whatever 
these  precautions  may  have  added  to  the  program  in  terms  of  time  and  cost, 
they  were  uniformly  successful  in  the  protection  of  the  personnel  engaged 
in  it. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

During  the  preparations  that  preceded  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  World  War  II,  as  well  as  early  in  the  war,  both  the  faculties  and  the 
administrative  personnel  of  medical  schools  and  allied  institutions  often 
found  themselves  frustrated  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  position  in  relation 
to  the  war  effort.  Even  with  a  contract  from  the  OSRD  Committee  on 
Medical  Research,  the  responsible  investigator  could  not  be  assured  of  h  .gh 
priority  in  research  material  or  of  deferment  from  military  service  for  him¬ 
self  or  his  associates.  It  had  apparently  not  yet  been  realized  that  lime 
could  be  saved  by  increasing  the  scope  and  pace  of  individual  research  by 
the  grant  of  more  funds  to  provide  more  adequate  staffing  and  facilities. 

Military  hardware  factories  and  other  plants  manufacturing  war  mate¬ 
rials  were  given  priority  ratings  for  the  personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies 
required  by  a  large  military  machine.  No  one  seemed  to  have  thought  of  a 
similar  system  of  priorities  for  important  areas  of  biologic  and  medical 
research.  Even  as  late  as  1943,  investigators  in  these  fields  had  to  justify,  in 
competition  with  soldiers  and  bullets,  their  absorption  of  manpower,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  materials. 

It  was  the  policy  in  the  S-1  Section  program  of  the  OSRD  up  to  1943, 
and  thereafter  in  the  Manhattan  Project,  to  set  up  research  and  training 
programs  in  institutions  and  departments  that  had  displayed  a  previous 
interest  in  the  field  of  radiation  and  radiation  effects.  There  were  also  many 
programs  not  directly  involving  radiation  or  radioactivity  per  se,  particu¬ 
larly  in  toxicology,  in  which  special  experimental  biologic  competence  was 
required. 

Thanks  to  its  high  priorities  and  ready  funds,  the  Medical  Section, 
Manhattan  Engineer  District,  was  able  to  utilize  highly  qualified  investiga¬ 
tors  in  university  groups  who  either  had  no  research  on  hand  or  who  had 
only  small  OSRD  contracts,  on  which  the  pace  was  slow  because  of  inade¬ 
quacies  of  manpower  and  equipment.  In  such  instances,  the  Medical  Section 
had  to  exercise  diplomacy  and  discretion  in  order  not  to  hamper  the  OSRD 
project  by  giving  the  investigator  a  new  and  more  urgent  assignment,  as 
well  as,  for  security  reasons,  not  to  disclose  the  existence  of  a  competing 
government  group.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  for  the  investigator  to  wait 
until  the  fiscal  year  was  up  and  then  not  ask  for  a  renewal  of  his  contract. 
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Occasionally  the  OSRD  grant  was  supplemented  by  providing  laboratory 
equipment  with  which  the  investigator  could  wind  up  his  work  more 
promptly.  In  some  instances,  the  equipment  for  the  MED  project  was 
installed  before  the  OSRD  project  was  completed,  so  that  no  time  would  be 
lost  in  beginning  the  work. 

The  Medical  Section  personnel  were  usually  able  to  convince  the  inves¬ 
tigator  they  wanted  that  the  proposed  project  was  essential  to  the  war  effort. 
Most  important,  perhaps,  was  the  provision  of  an  adequate  budget,  usually 
for  the  first  time  in  the  investigator’s  experience.  With  the  assumption  of 
the  MED  project,  his  time  and  strength  were  often  taxed  to  the  breaking 
point,  but  the  work  was  somehow  done,  and  usually  done  well. 

Data  on  Effects  of  Radiation 

A  considerable  body  of  experimental  data  was  available,  upon  which 
further  investigation  ccalJ  be  built,  when  the  Medical  Section,  MED,  was 
constituted  in  August  19<lo  {32).  It  was  not  so  useful  as  it  might  have  been 
because  prewar  experiments  were  usually  devised  with  the  purpose  of  creating 
pathologic  lesions  by  irradiation  in  order  to  elucidate  organ  systems  and  func¬ 
tions  rather  than  folely  to  study  radiation  effects.  The  available  data  were 
derived  from  work  on  genetics  {33-36).^  on  the  intestines  (57,  55),  and  on  the 
hemopoietic  system.  The  blood  studies  were  particularly  concerned  with  the 
life  expectancy  of  the  red  blood  cell  and  the  platelet  and  their  precursors  in 
the  bone  marrow  {39-41). 

Short-term  experiments  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Hamilton  had  showed  that  many 
very  vigorous  alpha  emitters  were  also  bone-seekers  and  were  likely  to  damage 
the  human  hemopoietic  system.  Large-scale  ingestion  and  inhalation  experi¬ 
ments  were  regarded  as  too  hazardous  and  too  costly  to  undertake.  They  were 
really  unnecessary,  since  the  studies  just  mentioned  had  showed  that  the  risk 
of  these  emitters  was  present  even  in  very  low  concentrations.  On  the  basis 
of  these  preprogram  studies,  handling  and  ventilating  precautions  were  insti¬ 
tuted  wherever  alpha  emitters  occurred. 

Since  many  of  the  heavier  metals  were  used  in  great  quantities  with  vari¬ 
ous  salts  and  various  valences,  Hodge,  in  1943-44,  ran  a  rather  extensive  series 
of  feeding,  inhalation,  and  injection  experiments  with  some  of  the  more  com¬ 
monly  used  of  these  metals.  He  verified  that  uranium  was  excreted  by  the 
kidneys,  with  some  damage  to  the  glomeruli  and  tubules.  On  the  basis  of  this 
observation,  physicians  in  plants  in  which  uranium  salts  were  handled  in 
large  quantities  were  directed  to  carry  out  tests  for  albumin  and  phosphatase 
in  the  urine,  in  order  to  determine,  from  the  pile  survey,  how  serious  this 
damage  was.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  renal  injury  was  detected,  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  workers  affected  had  not  observed  the  specified  precau¬ 
tions,  which  were  forthwith  tightened  up.  With  these  exceptions,  all  exami¬ 
nations  were  negative  for  albumin  and  phosphatase,  and  the  investigation 
was  discontinued. 
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The  extensive  feeding  and  ingestion  experiments  carried  out  by  Tannen- 
baum  and  Hodge  (p.  855)  also  showed  that  the  kidney  that  had  been  damaged 
was  likely  to  become  resistant,  the  damaged  areas  healing  with  no  residua  of 
injury.  As  long  as  the  dosage  of  uranium  was  maintained  at  a  low  level, 
albumin  and  phosphatase  would  not  be  excreted  in  the  urine,  though  the  orip- 
nal  damage  would  recur  if  the  dosage  was  increased. 

Development  of  Instruments 

While  the  development  of  instruments  is  not  ordinarily  classified  as 
research,  a  most  important  feature  of  the  control  and  safety  aspects  of  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District  program  was  the  steady  improvement  in  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  instruments  used  for  measurement  of  radio¬ 
activity  (fig.  286).  Equally  important  was  the  reduction  in  their  size  and 
weight.  These  instruments,  to  be  fully  useful,  had  to  be  portable,  rugged,  and 
capable  of  maintaining  their  calibration  under  extreme  conditions  of  heat, 
humidity,  and  transportation.  In  other  words,  they  had  to  be  both  precise 
and  convenient  to  handle. 

The  rapid  adaptation  to  biologic  experimentation  of  the  Geiger-Miiller 
counter  was  spectacular.  It  was  used  successfully  for  tracer  purposes  both 
experimentally  and  clinically. 

Many  institutions  before  the  war  built  their  own  counters.  Two  tech¬ 
niques  were  widely  used,  the  dry-ash,  flat-dish  technique  and  the  wet-ash 
dipping  technique.  At  the  University  of  Rochester,  in  June  1943.  Dr.  Bale 
built  a  portable,  battery-operated  Geiger  counter,  with  a  probe  and  10-inch 
speaker  {31).  It  weighed  about  40  pounds  and  fitted  into  a  large  suitcase.  It 
was  extremely  useful  in  the  industrial  inspections  that  were  part  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Section’s  functions  (p.  869). 

An  extensive  study  of  film  badges  was  made  at  both  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  University  of  Rochester,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain,  from  the 
density  of  the  silver  deposit  on  the  film,  a  standard  measurement,  and  also 
to  distinguish  the  various  energies  of  the  neutron-measuring  device.  Gioac¬ 
chino  Failla,  D.  Sc.,  at  Columbia,  and  Dr.  Wollan.  at  Chicago,  were  among 
those  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  devising  a  suitable  field  method  for 
measuring  alpha  emitters  and  neutrons. 

By  early  1945,  standards  of  measurement  and  calibration  had  been  well 
worked  out.  The  film  badge  and  the  Lauritsen  pencil  electroscope  were 
standard  equipment  in  all  areas  in  which  there  was  any  exposure  to  radiation, 
and  logs  were  kept  separately  for  individuals  who  worked  in  them. 

Others  who  participated  in  the  development  of  instruments  before  and 
during  the  war  were  Dr.  Rose,  Dr.  Morgan,  and  Dr.  Parker,  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Malcolm  Watts,  M.D.,  at  Los  Alamos. 
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Figuke  28(!. — Jleasiiriiifi  instruments  used  to  monitor  plants  and  other 
areas  for  radiation  hazards.  Monitors  wear  proteetive  clothinft.  A. 
I.ons-handled  probe.  B.  Beta-samma  survey  instrument  carried  by  worker 
fully  ecjuipped  against  radiation  contamination  hazards.  Note  mask, 
gloves,  canvas  bootees,  badge,  and  pencil  radiation  meter.  C.  Fi.sh-pole 
meter.  I).  I’robe  counter  used  to  examine  container  during  transporta¬ 
tion  for  radiation  leakage.  Note  washable  uniforms,  radiation  measuring 
film  badges,  and  pocket  pencil-size  radiation  meters  on  chest. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEALTH-SAFETY  PROGRAMS 
University  of  Chicago  Metallurgical  Laboratory 

Early  organization. — In  August  1942,  Dr.  Stone,  Professor  of  Radiology 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department  at  the  Univereity  of  California  School  of 
Medicine  in  San  Francisco,  accepted  the  newly  created  jmsition  of  Associate 
Project  Director  of  Health  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Metallurgical  Lalx>- 
ratory  (4i2).  As  soon  as  he  was  appointed,  he  was  made  a  meml)er  of  the 
Laboratory  and  Project  Councils,  which  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Nuclear  Physics,  Technical,  and  Chemistry  Divisions.  He 
could  therefore  offer  advice  on  necessary  protective  measures  during  the 
planning  stages  of  the  work  instead  of  after  health  and  safety  problems  had 
arisen. 

Dr.  Stone  was  able  to  assemble  a  group  of  woi'kers  at  the  Met  Lab  who 
were  capable  of  dealing  with  radiation  hazards  from  the  planning  stage  of  the 
problem,  as  just  noted,  through  the  completion  and  operation  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  piles  in  Hanford  in  1944-^5.  Sound  as  was  the  policy  of  advance  medical 
planning,  it  was  not  a  usual  one  at  this  time.  Because  it  was  initiated  by  a 
scientific  group  of  established  reputation,  this  practice  became  standard 
policy  and  was  promulgated  throughout  the  pilot  and  production  programs  by 
the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  and  by  all  contractors.  It  can  fairly  be  said 
that  this  practice  was,  in  large  measure,  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  measures  employed  and  the  greatly  reduced  risks  of  an  inherently 
hazardous  operation. 

By  the  end  of  1942  (that  is,  by  the  time  the  Fermi  pile  had  gone  critical), 
Dr.  Stone,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Cantril  ®  and  others,  had  coordinated  all 
biologic  research  for  the  Laboratory  and  had  developed  sjifety  procedures  and 
training  exercises  which  were  later  applied  at  the  Oak  Ridge  pilot  plant 
(Clinton  Engineer  Works)  and  at  Hanford. 

The  program  was  operated  by  three  separate  groups: 

1.  A  Health  Group  (Drs.  Jacobson  and  James  J.  Nickson).  This  group 
perfonned  routine  physical  examinations  and  made  blood  counts  and  uri¬ 
nalyses  for  all  personnel  employed  in  the  Met  Lab. 

2.  An  Instrument  Development  Group  (Drs.  Rose  and  Wollan).  This 
group  designed  and  calibrated  Geiger  counters,  ion  chambers,  and  electro¬ 
scopes  of  various  sorts  for  monitoring  purposes  and  for  laboratory  use;  film 
badges  of  various  designs;  and  other  instruments  for  detecting  radiation, 
including  alpha  particles,  beta  electrons,  and  neutrons. 

3.  A  Biological  Radiation  Effects  Group  (Dr.  Cole  and  Clifford  L. 
Prosser,  Ph.  D.).  This  group  endeavored  to  define  tlie  mechanisms  of  radia¬ 
tion  injury,  whether  from  external  or  internal  exposure,  in  the  hope  of  detect- 

>  Dr.  Simeon  T.  Cantril,  a  brilliant  and  well-qnalifled  radiation  therapist  (iS),  alto  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  at  the  Oak  Ridge  pilot  plant,  at  the  Berkeley  Radiation  Lahoratorles,  and  at  Han¬ 
ford,  training  personnel.  He  was  also  consultant  to  the  School  of  Fisheries  program  (p,  878). 
Laiter,  he  went  to  Seattle,  to  direct  cancer  research  at  the  Swedish  Hospital,  where  a  mllllon-Tolt 
X-ray  generator  was  being  Installed. 
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ing  incipient  or  early  and  minor  changes  and  providing  countermeasures 
which  would  prevent  or  heal  these  injuries.  Inhalation  and  ingestion  of 
radioactive  materials  were  of  particular  concern  (p.  855). 

All  of  these  activities  were  so  organized  as  to  enable  the  Medical-Health 
Group  to  keep  ahead  of  design  schedules.  Because  of  the  time  occupied  by  a 
single  experiment,  it  was  immediately  evident  that  each  one  could  be  con¬ 
ducted  only  once  and  must  be  carried  out  the  first  time  on  a  large  enough  scale 
for  results  to  be  significant.  The  biologic  group  therefore  worked  at  a  rapid 
pace  and  used  experimental  animals  in  numbers  never  before  contemplated 
in  medical  research. 

Special  protective  measures. — The  protective  measures  instituted  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Metallurgical  Laboratory  were  thorough  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  since,  as  already  stated,  those  developed  for  the  chain-reacting  pile 
here  would  be  used,  in  turn,  in  the  pilot  plant  at  Oak  Ridge  and  then  in  the 
production  piles  at  Hanford. 

The  training  program  set  up  for  contractors’  personnel  involved  testing 
and  perfecting  a  dry-box  technique  (fig.  287)  for  handling  materials  inside  of 
a  box  while  controlling  the  operation  by  vision  through  a  lead  glass  window ; 
devising  suitable  clothing,  including  gloves,  shoes,  and  masks  (fig.  288) ;  and 
development  of  laundry  procedures  for  cleaning  clothing  and  other  materials 
that  had  become  contaminated.  The  last  of  these  functions  required  a  search 
for  efficient  solvents  and  so-called  complexing  materials. 

At  first,  surgical  soap  and,  in  extreme  cases,  aqua  regia,  were  used  to 
cleanse  badly  contaminated  hands.  Later,  some  of  the  newly  devised  com¬ 
mercial  detergents  were  substituted  and  proved  most  effective. 

Since  clothing,  shoes,  and  gloves  were  readily  contaminated,  so-called 
changehouses  were  set  up  in  which  clothing  worn  at  work  could  be  exchanged 
for  fresh  clothing.  The  houses  were  so  designed  that  there  was  an  area  of 
transition  from  dirty  to  clean  space,  and  they  were  amply  provided  with 
lockers,  showers,  and  washbasins. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  shift,  as  the  workers  reported,  clean  gowns, 
jumpers,  and  coveralls  were  issued  at  the  entrance  of  the  house.  Street  cloth¬ 
ing  was  removed  and  stored  in  lockers,  and  the  issue  clothing  was  donned. 
Before  the  plant  proper  was  entered,  canvas  boots  or  galoshes  were  distributed, 
and  each  worker  received  a  mask,  a  film  badge,  and  a  pencil  meter  (figs.  286B 
and  286D). 

At  the  end  of  the  shift,  the  workers  returned  to  the  changehouse,  where 
their  clothes  and  boots  or  galoshes  were  removed  and  inspected.  Each  item 
was  cleaned  and  measured  before  it  was  reissued.  The  workers  then  stripped 
off  their  coveralls,  turned  in  their  masks,  and  walked,  in  their  clean  shoes,  to 
the  lockers,  where  they  removed  the  rest  of  the  clothes  they  had  worn  at  work 
and  where  they  washed  or  showered  as  necessary.  Workers  in  particularly 
dusty  and  contaminated  areas  were  checked  with  Geiger  counters  before  they 
were  allowed  to  leave.  If  special  contamination  was  found  on  the  hands  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  official  procedures  for  decontamination  were  enforced. 
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Fioire  ‘J87. — I>r.v-b«)X  twhniques  evolved  from  wurtiiue  methods  and  desijnieil  to 
prote<‘t  workers  handling;  small  amounts  of  radiojietive  materials  against  radiation  haz¬ 
ards.  A.  Worker  at  Los  Aiamos.  X.  Mex..  handling  IrradiattMl  materials  with  rubber 
gloves  inside  ventilateil  cabinet.  H,  Worker  at  Argonne  Nationai  I>j»l>orator.v  weighing 
.small  amount  of  radioactive  barium  in  dry  Ih»x.  with  his  hands  protwteil  by  rubber 
gloves  against  soft  lieta  radiation. 
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The  workers  could  not  escape  the  routine  just  outlined  for  the  exchange 
of  clothing  took  place  just  before  they  punched  the  timeclocks.  Later  in  the 
program,  when  contamination  by  dust  had  been  controlled,  many  workers  were 
not  required  to  go  through  the  changehoi^  procedure. 

These  measures  may  seem  elementary,  but  their  importance  cannot  be 
overestimated.  When  they  were  put  into  effect  early  in  1944,  it  was  clear  that 
it  would  be  a  year  or  more  before  structural  concrete  of  the  proper  thickness, 
ventilating  devices,  and  other  protective  features  of  large  piles  could  be 
implemented  in  the  construction  plans.  These  requirements  had  to  be  given 
to  the  engineers  well  before  construction  began.  In  the  meantime,  the  safety 
of  the  workers  depended  upon  the  elementary  precautions  just  described. 

Other  University  Programs 

By  the  end  of  1944,  most  university  pilot  research  programs  had  been 
turned  over  to  industrial  organizations.  In  the  meantime,  their  supervision 
had  proved  somewhat  more  troublesome  than  that  of  the  industrial  field  pro¬ 
gram.  Since  the  chemistry  and  metallurgy  of  uranium  had  previously  been 
of  little  interest,  relatively  little  work  had  been  done  on  either  subject.  When 
the  necessity  arose,  fairly  large  pilot  programs — almost  semiproduction  pro¬ 
grams — were  carried  out  at  a  number  of  universities,  chiefly  Chicago,  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  Iowa  State  University,  Ames. 

With  Dr.  Stone  and  his  group  on  guard,  the  health  and  safety  problems 
at  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory  in  Chicago  were  soon  under  control  (p.  864). 
At  other  universities,  the  serious  nature  of  the  risk  was  not  so  readily  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  proper  precautions  were  not  instituted  until  the  staff  physicians 
of  both  institutions  had  been  thoroughly  indoctrinated  and  had  agreed  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  good  housekeeping  practices  and  health  and 
safety  supervision  of  laboratory  personnel. 

Industrial  Field  Program 

The  most  complex  and  most  difficult  assignment  of  the  Medical  Section, 
MED,  was  the  industrial  field  program,  which  ranged  from  discussions  of 
design  with  engineers  before  a  plant  was  built  to  the  safety  housekeeping  tech¬ 
niques  necessary  during  the  processing  of  ore  to  metals.  Design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  pilot  programs  were  never  stabilized  at  any  single  stage. 
They  were  constantly  changing  and  being  scaled  upward,  to  enable  the  con¬ 
tractor  and  the  personnel  of  the  Manhattan  District  to  obtain  data  for 
increased  production. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  continuing  hazard  of  the 
natural  production  of  the  strong  beta  emitters,  uranium  XI  and  X2  (p.  854). 
The  refining  process  consumed  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  as  did  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  the  material  from  one  place,  or  even  one  stage,  to  another.  The 
hazard  was  therefore  present  from  the  time  the  ore  was  received  at  the  docks 
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in  New  York  from  the  Union  Miniere  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  or  at  Port  Hope, 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  or  from  the  Colorado  areas,  until  it  became  a  slug  in  a 
pile.  Some  lots  of  the  ore  were  contaminated  with  radium  and  therefore 
^ve  off  radon  during  storage.  The  emission  of  radon  was  a  particular  prob¬ 
lem  with  ore  from  the  Congo,  and  the  drums  in  which  it  was  shipped,  and 
8ven  the  freight  cars  in  which  the  drums  traveled,  had  to  be  opened  with 
special  monitoring  and  ventilating  precautions. 

Plant  inspections.— The  inspection  of  industrial  plants  was  an  important 
part  of  the  health-safety  program  (fig.  286).  In  May  1943,  Captain  Ferry 
was  assigned  to  the  Medical  Section,  MED,  sent  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
Metallurgical  Laboratory  and  the  University  of  Rochester  Laboratory  for 
indoctrination,  and  then  assigned  to  inspection  of  the  industrial  uranium 
processing  plants.  He  was  later  assisted  by  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Joe  W.  How¬ 
land,  MC.  Both  were  on  the  road  almost  continuously.  The  scale  of  opera¬ 
tions  was  so  large  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  the  du  Pont  Co.  was  supplying 
material  for  the  Oak  Ridge  operation  and  also  tooling  up  for  the  Hanford 
operation  that  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  Bert  T.  Brundage,  MC,  was  assigned  full 
time  to  this  location.  All  medical  officers  wore  civilian  clothes  on  these  trips. 

With  the  portable  Geiger  counter  devised  by  Dr.  Bale  at  the  University 
of  Rochester,  it  was  possible  to  check  the  situation  and,  when  necessary, 
demonstrate  to  the  contractor  and  his  foremen  that  the  quality  of  their  house¬ 
keeping  was  sometimes  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  The  demonstration  helped 
these  personnel  to  enforce  among  the  workers  the  precautions  that  would 
prevent  accumulations  of  uranium  XI  and  uranium  X2  in  unwanted  places 
ind  also,  indirectly,  prevent  losses  of  scarce  uranium  salts  through  spillage 
ind  careless  handling.  The  savings  in  salvaged  uranium  when  undesirable 
practices  were  stopped  amply  repaid  the  cost  of  the  changes  necessary  to 
dghten  up  the  program  and  carry  out  the  safety  and  health  precautions. 

The  seemingly  crude  large-scale  extraction  procedures  employed  in  the 
ndustrial  plants  were  surprisingly  effective.  Often  only  simple  changes  were 
■equired  to  m<  .e  them  relatively  clean  and  dust  free.  This  was  fortunate, 
or  there  was  no  previous  medical  or  radiologic  industrial  experience  upon 
vhich  to  draw.  The  industrial  concerns  were  equally  new  in  the  field,  and 
hey  viewed  the  arrival  of  the  inspectors  with  considerable  apprehension  and 
,t  first  with  open  hostility.  The  inspectors,  by  frankly  admitting  that  their 
iwn  ignorance  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  contractors  and  their  per- 
onnel,  soon  established  a  basis  of  genuine  cooperation. 

Plant  personnel  were  told  frankly  that  certain  hazards  existed  but  could 
©  prevented ;  that  practices  could  be  instituted  which,  if  sedulously  observed, 
muld  prevent  harm  to  them ;  and  that  the  precautions  necessary  were  really 
uite  simple  and  chiefly  based  on  good  housekeeping.  The  precautions  were 
lien  listed  and  described.  They  included  reduction  of  exposure  to  toxic 
laterials  and  radioactive  dusts,  fumes,  and  ga  s;  installation  of  showers  and 
washbasins  to  improve  personal  hygiene;  use  of  overalls  and  masks  in  some 
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plant  locations,  even  though  masks  sometimes  reduced  operating  efficiency  to 
a  considerable  degree;  use  of  film  badges;  and  routine  blood  counts,  to  assure 
management  as  well  as  the  plant  physicians  that  every  precaution  was  being 
taken  to  prevent  internal  injury  by  these  new  materials. 

Visits  to  the  industrial  plants  were  made  with  the  authorization  of  the 
area  engineer,  and  he  or  an  officer  who  represented  him  accompanied  the 
Medical  Section  officers  on  their  inspections.  Representatives  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  were  also  present.  This  was  an  excellent  arrangement.  The  Area 
Engineer  could  immediately  authorize,  under  the  contract,  any  changes 
required  by  the  Medical  Section  officers,  while  the  ready  compliance  of  the 
contractor  was  assured  because  his  apprehension  concerning  possible  financial 
losses  by  the  changes  indicated  was  immediately  allayed. 

OAK  RIDGE,  TENN. 

Oak  Ridge  (fig.  289)  was  the  town  constructed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  provide  living  accommodations  for  personnel  employed  at  the  Clinton 
Engineer  Works,  the  organization  that  produced  materials  for  the  atomic 
bomb.  At  the  peak  of  operation,  Oak  Ridge  had  a  population  of  about  71,000 
persons.  Approximately  40,000  to  46,000  of  this  number  were  workers  in  the 
plants  (including  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  unmarried  men).  The 
remainder  were  wives  and  children  and  the  service  personnel  who  operated 
the  town. 

The  functions  of  the  town  were  carried  out  by  the  Roane-Anderson  Co. 
(so  named  from  its  location,  in  both  Roane  and  Anderson  Counties),  under 
policies  defined  by  the  District  engineer.  Before  this  company  took  over  its 
full  civic  responsibilities,  it  operated  as  a  subsidiary  of  Stone  &  Webster,  the 
engineering  corporation  which  held  the  contract  for  housing.  It  was  paid  a 
fixed  fee  and  made  no  other  profits. 

Lt.  Col.  Thomas  T.  Crenshaw,  CE  (October  1942-May  1944),  and  Lt.  Col. 
(later  Col.)  John  S.  Hodgson,  CE  (May  1944-January  1946),  successfully 
served  as  Chief,  Central  Facilities  Division,  Clinton  Engineer  Works.  They 
supervised  all  nonindustrial  facilities  and  really  acted  as  the  mayor  of  the 
town  during  their  terms  of  service. 

The  Medical  Program 

Dr.  Stone  and  his  group  moved  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Laboratory  to  Oak  Ridge  in  1944,  at  a  time  when  certain  very  critical 
pilot  work  was  being  done  with  the  reactor  there  and  its  waste  products.  It 
was  important  to  refine  the  safeguards  employed  in  the  operation  of  this 
reactor.  It  was  also  important  to  have  ready  access  to  a  source  of  neutrons  for 
animal  experiments.  It  therefore  seemed  wise  to  bring  the  health-physics 
group  to  Oak  Ridge  and  also  to  bring  there  the  personnel  destined  to  go  to 
Hanford. 
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FiciriiK  12S!».— S(  piifs  from  Oak  l{i<lj;t‘.  Tomi,  (Clinton  Kiiftinoor  Works),  wJipro 
(>rials  for  tlio  tiist  alomio  boinlis  wore  iii'odm’od.  A.  Oak  Kidiro.  at  ond  of  war. 
V<lniiiiistration  itnildiiif;.  oontainin.i:  oflicos  of  Oistrirl  Kn;tinoor.  Citl.  (l:ilor  MaJ.  (Jon.) 
lu'di  I>.  Xiiliols.  CK.  'ri)o  niodital  soction  wiis  al.so  in  lliis  ImildinK.  C.  Aorial  view 
:asoons  diiriision  jilant  (K-'J.D.  1 '.  IMant  (Y-fJ)  for  soj>ara1ion  of  by  olo('t)'o 

■iiclio  proco.'is,  pl.-iood  on  slandby  after  the  w:tr.  is  sliown  as  tuodiliod  and  altered  in 
!.  K.  Sm.'ill  hiitnients  in  onllyiii^  sections  of  city,  wliii-li  provided  cointiuM’iatil  clean- 
lanndry,  atid  otInM'  .serviies  for  civilijitis.  Note  trjiiler  c;iniii  it)  l)in-kt;rolltiil,  whiel) 
ied  intitiy  workers.  1^'.  (Inestlion.se  (cetit4»r).  *dli4'i4*in'y  apJirtnaait  Itnildin^  (left), 
cti.ipel  on  bill  (rciir)  cons) iin  ted  iinniediiitely  jiIXm-  the  w:ir. 

Industrial  program. — The  const  met  ion  companies  tlint  Itiiilt  Oak  Kidge 
rated  their  own  first  tiid  facilities  and  medical  care  programs  for  flieir 
i<(‘rs  at  the  construction  sites.  Men  with  .serious  itijiiries  were  hospitalized 
oon  as  (he  Otik  Kidge  Hospittil  could  n’ceive  patients. 

M’hen  the  const  met  ion  work  was  finisiied,  the  operating  companies  also 
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set  up  their  own  first  aid  organization,  as  well  as  an  industrial  medical  pro¬ 
gram  concerned  mainly  with  safeguarding  their  workers  from  radiation  and 
radioactivity  hazards.  Many  of  the  personnel  who  were  responsible  for  this 
program  had  been  trained  at  the  Met  Lab  in  Chicago.  They  included  Dr. 
Adolph  G.  Kammer  (Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Co.),  Dr.  James  H. 
Sterner  and  Dr.  Christopher  Leggo  (Tennessee  Eastman  Corp.) ;  and  Dr. 
Stone  and  Dr.  John  E.  Wirth  (Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  Clinton  Laboratories). 

Public  Health  measures.  —The  public  health  problems  that  promptly  be¬ 
came  evident  at  Oak  Ridge  were  put  in  charge  of  Lt.  (later  Capt.)  Bernard 
M.  Blum,  MC,  in  March  1944.  It  was  his  mission  to  see  that  milk  was  prop¬ 
erly  pasteurized;  that  soft  drinks  were  free  from  insects  (a  persistent  annoy¬ 
ance)  ;  that  the  bacterial  counts  in  swimming  pools  were  at  least  as  low  as 
those  in  milk ;  and  that  sanitary  measures  of  all  kinds  were  observed. 

At  Oak  Ridge,  the  intake  for  drinking  water  was  in  the  Clinch  River, 
downstream  from  the  sewage  disposal  plant.  Both  installations  were  so  cap¬ 
ably  designed  that  safe,  potable  water  was  delivered  to  the  town  in  ample 
quantities,  a  record,  incidentally,  that  has  been  maintained  to  this  time  (1965). 

All  food  handlers  were  required  to  undergo  physical  examinations  a  d  to 
be  tested  as  possible  typhoid  carriers.  All  eating  places  (restaurants  and 
sandwich  and  soft  drink  dispensing  places)  were  i  snected  repeatedly.  Flies 
and  mosquitoes  were  almost  eliminated  with  DDT,  in  an  intensive  drive  to 
prevent  malaria  and  poliomyelitis.  Great  ''ire  was  taken  to  trace  exservicemen 
and  other  workers  who  might  have  served,  jt  been  employed,  in  tropical  areas. 
All  were  tested  for  latent  maiarie,  but  all  smears  were  negative. 

The  supervisory  and  )r''ventive  public  health  measures  developed  at  Oak 
Ridge  were  instituted  in  ii  areas  under  the  control  of  the  Medical  Section, 
Manhattan  Engineer  District. 


Hospital 

Plann  ’  md  ';...j8tructioii.— In  March  1943,  when  Dr.  Warren  made  his 
first  visit  lij  Mk  Ridge  with  Major  Friedell — ^before  he  had  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  civilian  consultant  to  MED  (p.  848),  and  when  he  still  did  not  know 
the  natur  f  the  project  in  which  he  was  being  asked  to  serve — ^the  200  beds 
suggested  for  the  hospital  seemed  somewhat  excessive  for  an  estimated  popu¬ 
lation  of  “about  5,000.”  The  inflated  size,  he  was  told,  was  necessary  because 
of  the  isolation  of  the  area  and  for  “security”  reasons.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  plan  at  first  for  150  to  200  beds  and  to  provide  for  possible  increases 
in  size.  At  the  peak  of  operations,  in  1945,  the  hospital  (fig.  290)  had  300 
beds  (H)- 

The  surroundings  in  March  1943  were  not  promising.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Clinton  Engineer  Works  were  set  in  a  sea  of  mud,  which  filled  all  the 
small  valleys  between  oak-covered  hills.  Bulldozers  were  everywhere,  and 
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inido  ciiirviiiir  liinilu'r  :m<l  olhor  Imildinir  siipplios  janiiuod  siicli  roads  as 
woiv.  'I'lu*  ollirt'  for  tin*  arrhittads  wlio  wore  to  tlosi^n  llii'  hospital 
i  Skidiiioro.  Owiiiirs  ilv  Merrill)  was  located  in  a  shack  set  in  the  center  of  the 
Ollier  teni])orary  huildino.s  that  served  as  dormitories,  cafeteria,  and  stores. 
IIous(*s  lieine:  eo’ctevl  hy  Slone  iti  Webster  were  in  various  staires  of  const rnc- 
lioii.  Idle  architects'  shack  was  crowiled  with  draftsmen,  and  it  was  ohvions 
llial  otlier  l»nildiii<rs  than  a  hospital  were  hein^  Imill. 

riie  disiaission  on  this  trip  <'onciTned  not  only  the  hos|)ital  hut  al>o  other 
phasi's  of  health  ami  medical  care  for  the  town  <d’  “.T.OOO"  prople  who  would 
work  in  the  plants  of  this  isolated  region.  At  this  time,  as  already  noted,  the 
contractors  were  opera!  iiio  llieir  own  medical  <‘are  facilities.  The  following 
month  (April  l!t4.'>),a  formal  tnedical  care  proirram  was  set  up  at  Oak  IJidon. 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kea  and  Dr.  William  B.  Holt,  hotli  of  Minni'apolis. 
.M  inn.  The  orpinizalion  of  the  hospital  was  part  of  th(‘ir  respoiisihility. 

Dr.  AVarreii  approved  the  site  that  had  been  tentatively  selected  for  the 
hospital,  a  small  hill  at  the  ed^e  of  town  (fijr.  dtH)).  In  accordance  with  what 
he  was  told  of  possible  fntnre  neeils  of  the  population  to  live  within  this 
irnarded  area,  he  recommended  that  the  oiitpatieni  clinic.  X-ray  facilities. 
dia<j:nostic  laboratories,  and  emerixencv  rooms  he  e.xpanded  at  once.  .V  dental 
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building  was  also  recommended,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  save  the  workers’ 
time  and  enhance  security  if  this  service  were  kept  on  the  site. 

The  hospital  was  planned  and  built  along  modern  lines  and  had  standard 
modern  equipment.  Construction  was  begun  in  April  1943  and  the  first 
patients  were  received  on  17  November  1943,  when  50  beds  became  operational. 
The  dental  clinic  was  built  the  following  year. 

Personnel. — The  Oak  Ridge  Hospital  was  operated  administratively  by 
the  Roane-Anderson  Co.,  and  all  of  its  civilian  personnel  were  company 
employees.  At  the  peak  of  operations,  in  August  1945,  there  were  20  civilian 
dentists,  141  nurses,  54  nurses'  attendants,  8  dietitians,  and  a  total  hospital 
employment  of  632,  exclusive  of  41  medical  officers  and  1  dental  officer.  The 
dental  staff,  organized  by  Dr.  Harry  Pitluck  and  1st  Lt.  (later  Capt.)  Peter  P. 
Dale,  DC,  the  only  Dental  Corps  officer  in  the  program,  was  directed  for  most 
of  the  war  by  Dan  Claussen,  DDS,  later  Dean  of  Meharry  Medical  College. 

Medical  officers  were  provided  for  the  hospital  by  the  Office  of  The  Sur¬ 
geon  (leneral,  by  the  s|)ecial  arrangements  already  outlined  (p.  847).  Under 
this  agreement.  The  Surgeon  General  was  to  provide  the  budget  for  the 
medical  care  of  the  military  contingent  assigned  to  the  Clinton  Engineer 
Works.  Since  he  knew  no  details  of  the  operation,  he  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  puzzled  by  the  large  number  of  medical  officers  procured  through  his 
office  for  what  was  actually  a  very  small  military  detachment.  The  detach¬ 
ment,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  essentially  a  guard  force  though,  at  various 
times  during  the  war,  specialists  and  technical  personnel,  both  commissioned 
and  enlisted,  were  also  assigned  to  Oak  Ridge. 

Most  medical  officers  assigned  to  the  Oak  Ridge  Hospital  were  obtained 
from  the  Minneapolis  area,  on  the  theory,  borne  out  in  practice,  that  men  who 
had  trained  together  were  likely  to  work  well  together.  The  radiologist,  Capt. 
(later  Maj.)  John  B.  Eneboe,  MC,  had  only  radiologic  duties. 

An  efficient  civilian  staff  was  built  up  by  degrees,  largely  by  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Holt,  the  first  superintendent.  He  died  on  27  July  1944,  but  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  first  150  beds  of  the  hospital  in  operation. 

The  outpatient  clinic  provided  what  was  unusual  for  that  time,  a  psy¬ 
chiatric  and  social  welfare  consultation  service.  The  psychiatric  service  was 
operated  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Eric  K.  Clarke  and  the  social  welfare 
sen^ice,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  William  Fleeson,  MC.  They 
were  later  assisted  by  Dr.  ('arl  A.  Whitaker,  Capt.  (later  Maj.)  S.  Law,  and 
1st  Lt.  (later  Capt.)  John  Warkentin.  The  clinic  personnel,  working  with  the 
personnel  officers  of  the  industrial  plants,  greatly  reduced  the  turnover  of 
trained  workers. 

Workload.  —Since  the  population  of  Oak  Ridge  was  chiefly  in  the  younger 
age  brackets,  and  since  all  workers  had  had  complete  physical  examinations 
before  they  were  employed,  the  incidence  of  illness  was  relatively  low.  At 
that,  during  August  1945,  there  were  21,500  outpatient  visits,  1,572  admissions, 
and  an  average  daily  census  of  322,  Although  a  poliomyelitis  epidemic  oc- 
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curred  in  1944,  in  the  area  outside  of  the  city,  from  which  about  10,000  persons 
commuted  to  work  in  Oak  Bidge  every  day,  there  were  only  two  suspected 
cases,  both  mild,  in  the  city  population.  The  brief  indoctrination  the  medical 
staff  had  been  given  in  the  recognition  of  radiation  illness  was  fortunately 
never  put  to  use. 

During  the  approximately  3  years  the  hospital  operated,  2,810  babies 
were  bom  in  it.  There  were  344  hospitals  deaths.  For  security  reasons,  no 
funerals  were  conducted  within  the  town,  which  was  classified  as  an  Army 
reservation,  except  those  of  a  few  former  residents  who  had  desired  to  be 
buried  in  their  family  plots.  These  funerals  had  Army  escorts. 

Insurance  Program 

A  medical  and  dental  insurance  program  was  launched  at  Oak  Bidge 
early  in  1944,  patterned  after  the  California  Physicians’  Service  and  planned 
by  Dr.  Nathan  Sinai,  Professor  of  Public  Health  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  School  of  Public  Health,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  who  was  an  early  pioneer 
in  this  field.  The  dental  program  proved  financially  unworkable  and  was 
soon  abandoned;  thereafter,  dental  service  was  rendered  on  a  regular  fee 
schedule. 

The  medical  program  operated  well  during  the  entire  war.  The  charge 
was  $2.50  per  month  for  a  single  person  and  $5.00  per  month  for  a  family. 
The  program  was  supervised  by  a  board  of  trustees,  at  first  appointed  by 
the  deputy  District  engineer  from  companies  working  on  the  site,  and  later 
elected  by  popular  vote. 

HANFORD,  WASH. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  Hanford  (fig.  291),  was  chosen  as  the 
site  for  the  atomic  energy  project  known  as  the  Hanford  Engineer  Works: 

1.  It  was  necessary  to  conduct  operations  in  an  area  large  enough  for 
reactors  and  population  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable 
distance,  in  the  event  that  one  of  the  reactors  to  be  built  would  blow  out  or 
bum  up  and  spread  contamination  over  a  large  area.  Hanford  was  even 
more  isolated  than  Oak  Bidge. 

2.  Since  Hanford  was  located  in  a  bend  of  the  Columbia  Biver  (map 
10),  it  met  the  requirement  for  the  large  volume  of  cold,  relatively  pure 
water  necessary  to  cool  the  reactors. 

3.  Power  in  the  desired  quantities  could  be  secured  from  the  hydro¬ 
electric  plants  at  the  Bonneville  or  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

The  reactors  at  Hanford  were  designed  and  built  by  the  du  Pont  Co. 
The  constmction  camp,  set  up  in  April  1943,  at  its  peak  housed  60,000 
workers.  After  three  piles  were  put  into  operation  in  the  summer  of  1944, 
the  population  fell  to  between  4,000  and  5,000  and  was  composed  chiefly  of 
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Figure  291. — Scenes  at  Uichlnnd,  Wash.,  site  of  Hanford  Engineer  Works.  A,  B,  C. 
Business  development  and  housing,  15M5.  I).  One  of  war-built  reactors,  where  uranium 
was  transmuted  Into  plutonium.  Several  buildings  in  tlie  picture  belonged  to  the  water¬ 
works,  which  used  the  t'olumliiH  River  (background)  for  cooling  the  reactor  at  a  rate 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  gallons  per  minute.  K.  Rostwar  construction  camp,  with  trailer 
spaces  (right,  background)  and  barracks  for  single  workers  (center  and  left). 

scientific  and  production  workers.  The  town  was  operated  under  tlie  area 
engineer,  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  Franklin  T.  Matthias,  CE. 

The  Medical  Program 

Dr.  Wm.  Daggett  Norwood  served  as  medical  director  for  the  contractors 
at  Hanford.  lie  had  spent  considerable  time  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
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Map  10. — Site  diagram  of  Hanford  Engineer  Works  on  Columbia  Rivw,  Richland, 
Wash.  Note  location  of  the  construction  camp  housing  60,000  workers  during  a  menin¬ 
gitis  outbreak  which  could  have  brought  the  work  on  the  atomic  bomb  to  an  abrupt  halt 
if  it  had  reached  epidemic  proportions 
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Metallurgical  Laboratory  with  Dr.  Stone’s  group,  and  he  had  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  industrial  hazards  of  the  Hanford  operation.  He  was  able 
to  obtain  the  services  of  Dr.  Parker,  who  had  also  trained  with  Dr.  Stone’s 
group  and  who  became  local  health  physicist  in  the  operating  plants  at 
Hanford. 

Dr.  Norwood  supervised  the  design  and  construction  of  the  Kadlec  Hos¬ 
pital,  located  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Richland,  Wash.,  which  served  the 
Hanford  population.  Construction  was  begun  in  late  1943  and  the  hospital 
was  completed  the  following  spring.  Its  full-time  staff  was  entirely  civilian. 

The  health  and  medical  operation  at  Hanford  was  extremely  efficient. 
While  40,000  construction  workers  were  still  employed  there,  a  number  of 
cases  of  meningitis  occurred.  There  were  two  deaths,  but  the  disease  did  not 
spread  and  its  occurrence  was  brief.  If  it  had  reached  even  mild  epidemic 
proportions,  the  construction  program  would  probably  have  ground  to  a  halt, 
for  there  was  an  extremely  limited  supply  of  physicians  and  nurses  in  the 
area,  the  medical  program  was  not  yet  fully  organized,  and  the  local  hos¬ 
pital  was  not  yet  far  enough  along  in  construction  to  have  handled  even  a 
mild  epidemic. 

Protection  of  the  Columbia  River. — The  public  health  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  at  Hanford  were  much  the  same  as  at  Oak  Ridge  and  were  handled 
in  essentially  the  same  way.  There  was  one  special  problem,  however — pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its  biologic  contents  from  contamination 
and  other  effects  of  the  production  of  atomic  material  for  the  bomb.  Out¬ 
going  cooling  water  would  flow  into  the  river,  and  the  possible  changes  in 
its  temperature  might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  both  local  and  migrating 
fish.  A  chemical  effluent  from  the  cooling  water  purification  process  might 
also  be  harmful.  Since  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  produce  dis¬ 
tilled  water  during  the  final  refining  process,  the  water  that  flowed  back  into 
the  river  would  contain  a  little  sodiiun,  potassium,  silver,  and  other  elements 
that  might  have  been  made  radioactive  by  neutrons  as  they  passed  through 
the  piles. 

Dr.  Cantril,  who  had  been  brought  into  the  Chicago  group  as  a  consult¬ 
ant  very  early  in  the  operation  (p.  864),  was  transferred  to  Hanford  and 
assigned  the  problem  of  protecting  the  Columbia  River  and  its  inhabitants. 
He  promptly  secured  the  assistance  of  Professor  Donaldson,  of  the  School 
of  Fisheries,  University  of  Washington,  at  Seattle.  Through  direct  observa¬ 
tions  and  local  experimentation,  it  was  found  possible  to  return  the  cooling 
water  to  the  river  at  such  a  point  in  the  bank,  and  in  such  a  direction,  that 
it  offered  no  thermal  barrier  to  migrating  fish. 

The  water  of  the  river  was  snow  water  and  therefore  almost  pure  to 
start  with.  The  very  small  amounts  of  minerals  left  in  it,  however,  after  it 
had  been  purified  were  made  radioactive  while  they  were  passing  through 
the  pile,  where  they  were  subjected  to  neutron  bombardment.  Even  though 
the  radioactivity  was  short  lived,  it  was  considered  necessary,  in  order  to 
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prevent  appreciable  concentrations  of  these  radioactive  materials,  to  keep 
the  water  in  holdup  ponds  and  to  restrict  the  rate  at  which  it  flowed  back  to 
the  river.  The  essential  point  of  the  method  was  to  increase  the  length  of 
the  path,  and  therefore  the  length  of  the  time,  of  the  return  flow  of  the 
cooling  water. 

Constant  monitoring  devices  were  installed  in  the  effluent,  and  small  fish 
were  kept  in  tanks  fed  by  suitable  baffles  from  effluent  waters  to  act  as  con¬ 
trols  on  the  temperature  and  radioactive  materials  in  the  water. 

LOS  ALAMOS,  N.  MEX. 

Organization  and  Operation 

Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.  (map  11),  the  site  of  the  laboratory  in  which  the 
first  atomic  bomb  was  constructed  was  established  as  a  regular  military  post. 

The  first  commanding  officer  was  Lt.  Col.  (later  Col.)  John  M.  Harman, 
CE.  In  May  1943,  he  was  succeeded  by  Lt.  Col.  Whitney  Ashbridge,  CE, 
and  was  followed  in  October  1944  by  Col.  George  R.  Tyler,  CE,  who  served 
in  that  capacity  until  November  1945. 

The  Area  Engineer’s  Office  for  Los  Alamos  was  located  in  Sante  Fe, 
N.  Mex. 

The  scientific  program  of  Los  Alamos  was  directed  by  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer,  Ph.  D.  The  University  of  California  served  as  the  scientific 
contractor. 

The  medical  program  was  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  (later  Lt.  Col.) 
James  Nolan,  MC,  whose  staff  of  medical  officers  was  procured  through  the 
Office  of  The  Surgeon  General  (p.  847).  Most  of  them  came  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  its  environs.  Health  and  safety  precautions  in  the  laboratories  and 
industrial  plants  were  the  responsibility  of  Dr.  Hempelmann.  A  resident 
veterinarian,  Capt.  J.  Stevenson,  VC,  cared  for  the  war  dogs  used  in  the 
peripheral  guard  areas  and  vaccinated  all  privately  owned  dogs  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  population  against  rabies. 

The  population  of  Los  Alamos  did  not  rise  above  5,000  at  any  time  and 
was  sometimes  as  small  as  3,000.  The  local  hospital  was  therefore  always 
small,  usually  between  16  and  20  beds.  Obstetrics  and  pediatrics  were  the 
busiest  specialties.  Hospital  service  was  supplemented  by  a  fairly  active 
outpatient  clinic  and  a  small  dental  unit.  The  excellent  care  given  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Nolan  and  his  staff  to  this  isolated  population  contributed  greatly  to 
their  morale  and  to  the  stability  of  this  highly  critical  program. 

Research  Problems 

Radioactivity  during  production  of  the  bomb. — The  problems  at  Los  Ala¬ 
mos  during  the  large-scale  fabrication  of  the  plutonium,  U-235,  and  beryl- 
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Map  11. — Area  of  first  atomic  bomb  test :  Iax  Alamos,  where  final  preparations  were 
made,  and  Alamogordo  test  area  In  the  desert,  where  the  bomb  was  detonated.  Note 
skip  area  about  15  miles  wide  10  miles  from  site  of  detonation. 
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lium  required  for  manufacture  of  the  atomic  bomb  were  of  the  housekeeping 
variety  already  described.  The  safety  precautions,  which  were  the  same  as 
those  employed  at  Oak  Ridge  and  the  Met  Lab  at  Chicago,  covered  ventila¬ 
tion,  decontamination,  personal  hygiene,  and  disposal  of  wastes. 

Research  problems  that  originated  from  the  wide  variety  of  experiments 
constantly  underway  with  radioactive  materials  at  Los  Alamos  covered 
beryllium  dusts,  nitrite  effects  from  handling  of  explosives,  fiunes  from  high 
explosives,  and  solvents  seldom  or  never  previously  used.  Some  of  these 
experiments,  which  involved  the  use  of  explosive  mixtures  and  rather  wide 
dissemination  of  radioactive  material,  were  carried  out  in  deep  canyons,  so 
that  contamination  was  limited  to  inaccessible  areas  of  wilderness. 

Laboratory  space  for  research  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  fabrication 
of  the  bomb  was  limited,  but  some  biologic  studies  were  carried  out  on  the 
effects  of  radiation  and  on  the  metabolic  pathways  of  certain  radioactive 
metals,  chiefly  plutonium  and  beryllium,  by  Wright  H.  Langham,  Ph.  D. 
Dr.  Hempelmann,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  (later  Captain,  MC)  Harry  D. 
Whipple,  investigated  the  absorption  of  plutonium  and  other  metals  through 
traumatic  wounds  sustained  by  shop  workers. 

Effects  of  the  Atomic  Bomb 

The  chief  effort  at  Los  Alamos  was  devoted  to  the  design  and  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  a  successful  atomic  bomb.  Scientists  and  engineers  engaged  in  this 
effort  were,  understandably,  so  immersed  in  their  own  problems  that  it  was 
difficult  to  persuade  any  of  them  even  to  speculate  on  what  the  after  effects 
of  the  detonation  might  be.  Their  concern  was  whether  any  one  of  their 
several  designs  for  the  bomb  would  actually  detonate,  and,  if  the  detonation 
did  occur,  how  massive  it  would  be. 

Little  attention  was  therefore  paid  to  the  possible  effects  of  the  detona¬ 
tion  of  the  bomb  until  the  spring  of  1945,  when  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District  raised  the  question  with  Greneral  Groves  and 
was  given  the  mission  to  investigate  the  whole  matter.  Two  effects  had  to 
be  studied,  (1)  blast  and  (2)  fission  product  radioactivity.  There  was  little 
time- to  spare.  By  May,  the  tower  for  the  blast  and  the  accessory  apparatus 
were  being  erected  on  the  flat  desert  at  Alamogordo,  183  miles  from  Los  Ala¬ 
mos  (map  11),  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  test  would  occur  within  the 
next  several  weeks. 

Blast  effects. — Attention  was  first  devoted  to  blast  effects  of  the  bomb. 
A  detonation  on  the  order  of  several  thousand  tons  of  TNT  would  imdoubt- 
edly  have  massive  effects,  beginning  with  the  formation  of  a  lethal  blast 
wave  front. 

The  literature  contained  little  on  the  subject  except  the  U.S.  Army 
Ordnance  tests  on  goats,  which  had  been  carried  out  with  small  high  explo¬ 
sive  charges.  Available  data  showed  that  lethal  effects  were  produced  by 
relatively  high  pressures,  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  psi  (pounds  per  square 
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inch).  Certain  British  studies  showed  that  the  terrain  and  the  objects  of 
various  sizes  in  the  path  of  the  concussion  wave  produced  complex  reflections, 
skips,  and  concentrations.  Jackets  and  other  heavy  clothing  offered  a  degree 
of  protection,  but  how  much  could  not  be  determined  because  of  lack  of  precise 
measuring  devices.  Debris  carried  by  a  blast  wave  at  high  velocity  acted  as 
missiles,  which  were  often  more  damaging  than  the  wave  itself. 

Circumstances  at  Los  Alamos  were  not  favorable  for  controlled  experi¬ 
ments,  and  time  did  not  permit  them.  The  best  that  could  be  done  was  to 
verify  the  lethal  effects  of  high  explosives  by  hanging  rats  and  mice  on 
wires  suspended  several  feet  above  the  ground  at  varying  distances  from 
charges  which  were  also  placed  several  feet  above  ground.  Dr.  Hempelmann 
and  Captain  Nolan,  who  conducted  these  studies,  found  that  the  critical  pres¬ 
sures  covered  a  wide  range;  they  began  at  5  psi  but  were  more  constant  at 
15  psi.  Part  of  the  discrepancy  was  explained  by  irregularities  of  wind  and 
terrain,  and  by  the  crude  measuring  devices  used.  Further  experiments  on  a 
flat  desert  area  with  a  very  large  chemical  detonation  showed  that  mice 
hung  on  wires  6  feet  above  ground  would  be  killed  by  a  blast  wave  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  a  thousand  feet  and  more. 

Autopsy  on  these  animals  rather  uniformly  showed  their  lungs  to  be 
full  of  plasmalike  fluid.  Small  hemorrhages  and  hemorrhagic  markings  were 
observed  on  the  pleura,  and  large  abdominal  vessels  were  sometimes  ruptured. 
If  the  injury  did  not  produce  these  extreme  effects,  recovery  without  lasting 
sequelae  was  fairly  prompt. 

Radioactive  effects.— The  radioactive  effects  of  the  detonation  of  the  first 
atomic  bomb  were  entirelv  sy  >culative.  When  the  Medical  Section,  MED, 
asked  the  authorities  at  Los  Alamos  for  help  in  this  task,  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  co  isisting  of  Captain  Nolan,  Dr.  Hempelmann,  Paul  C. 
Aebersold,  Ph.  D.,  and  Joseph  O.  Hirschfelder,  Ph.  D. 

It  was  estimated  that  during  the  detonation  of  the  bomb,  about  a  million 
curies  of  radioactive  fission  material  might  be  released.  These  products — 
all  as  yet  imknown — would  presumably  be  in  element  form,  but  they  would 
immediately  become  oxides  and  perhaps  then  would  agglomerate  with  vapo¬ 
rized  moisture  and  debris.  It  was  also  thought  that  these  materials  would 
rise  very  high  in  the  large,  hot,  ascending  cloud  expected  after  the  detona¬ 
tion,  and  that,  while  they  were  falling  back  to  earth,  they  might  be  carried 
by  the  wind  for  considerable  distances,  perhaps  even  far  from  the  test  site. 

Preparations  for  the  Detonation 

Over  a  3-month  period  in  the  spring  ^  '  1945,  Colonel  Warren  made  an 
intensive  study  of  cloud  and  wind  situations  over  the  entire  southwestern 
United  States.  The  physical  geography  of  the  country  around  Los  Alamos 
was  also  studied,  with  special  attention  to  areas  of  cultivation  and  population. 
The  facts  of  the  explosion  in  1883  of  the  volcano  Krakatau  in  Sunda  Strait 
between  Java  and  Sumatra,  the  largest  such  explosion  of  modem  times,  and 
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of  a  number  of  large  military  detonations  were  reviewed  in  detail,  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  some  indication  of  what  might  be  expected  to  occur  after  a 
detonation  of  the  magnitude  anticipated  for  the  atomic  bomb. 

Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.  (map  11),  was  selected  for  the  site  of  the  detona¬ 
tion  after  careful  study  of  the  adjacent  terrain.  Along  the  main  east-west 
highway  (380),  between  Socorro  and  Carrizozo,  N.  Mex.,  is  the  ghost  town 
of  Carthage,  and  a  little  further  (about  10  miles)  east  is  Bingham,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  crossroads  store  and  a  windmill.  The  area,  40  miles  square, 
selected  for  the  test  site  had  this  highway  as  its  northern  boundary,  with 
the  Carthage  turnoff  as  about  its  middle  point.  The  site,  which  was  part  of 
the  White  Sands  and  Alamogordo  Bombing  Range,  consisted  of  slightly 
rolling  gravel  desert,  with  little  grazing  potential.  It  extended  roughly 
from  the  Sierra  Oscura  Cliffs  on  the  east  to  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir 
on  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  west  and  was  a  part  of  the  Jornada  del  Muerto 
Desert.  It  is  a  place  of  great  heat  and  drought,  interspersed  with  violent 
winds  and  thunderstorms. 

The  sites  for  the  detonation  and  the  base  camp  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  about  9  miles.  The  base  camp  served  as  scientific  headquarters  for 
the  group  preparing  for  the  test.  Bunkers  and  other  paraphernalia  were 
distributed  about  the  area  as  necessary. 

Since  it  was  essential  that  the  test  of  the  bomb  should  be  carried  out  in 
good  weather,  without  risk  of  the  frequent  thunderstorms  that  occurred  near 
Alamogordo,  a  meteorologist,  Mr.  Jack  M.  Hubbard,  was  attached  to  the 
Los  Alamos  Staff,  and  Col.  Joseph  Hostrum,  AAF,  from  the  Air  Force 
Meteorological  Service,  was  later  assigned  as  consultant.  Their  studies 
showed  that  what  was  now  coming  to  be  called  fallout  might,  imder  certain 
weather  conditions,  become  a  serious  hazard. 

A  careful  study  of  optimum  test  conditions  was  therefore  undertaken. 
The  area  surrounding  Alamogordo  was  investigated  in  all  directions  by  air, 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  cars,  to  locate  the  smallest  concentration  of 
population.  It  was  decided  that  the  test  shot  should  be  made  only  when  the 
winds  at  high  elevations  were  in  the  northeast  direction.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  if  there  was  a  large  amount  of  radioactive  fallout,  it  would  occur  in 
an  almost  uninhabited  area  extending  about  100  miles  northeast  of  the  test 
site.  The  wind  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  test  would  thus  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  consideration. 

A  field  program  was  organized  for  local  and  distant  monitoring,  to 
safeguard  the  regional  population.  For  distant  areas,  monitors  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  cars  and  measuring  equipment  and  had  radio  communication 
with  the  base  camp. 

General  Groves  had  been  authorized  to  declare  martial  law  if  necessary. 
He  had  made  secret  arrangements  with  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico  for 
procedure  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe.  Preparations  were  made  to  halt  all 
air  traffic  between  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  El  Paso,  Tex.  (map  11),  the 
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day  of  the  test.  All  personnel  not  absolutely  needed  were  evacuated  from 
the  test  site.  When  the  detonation  occurred,  all  personnel  would  be  at  least 
3  miles  away  in  bunkers  or  at  least  9  miles  away  at  the  base  camp.  Those  in 
the  base  camp  were  directed  to  lie  prone,  with  their  feet  toward  the  test 
tower.  Dark  glasses  of  density  two  or  welders’  goggles  were  to  be  worn  by 
all  personnel  in  bunkers  and  at  the  base  camp.  The  bus  loads  of  high  officials 
who  would  witness  the  test  were  located  on  some  low  hills  20  miles  north¬ 
west  of  the  test  site. 

Since  all  personnel  not  needed  had  been  evacuated  from  the  test  site, 
sufficient  medical  facilities  were  available  at  the  base  camp  for  any  emergen¬ 
cies  that  might  arise.  Three  medical  officers  were  brought  down  from  Los 
Alamos,  also  for  possible  emergencies. 

No  therapeutic  measures  had  been  devised,  and  the  measures  listed  were 
the  only  protective  provisions  set  up  against  the  effects  of  the  blast.  Specu¬ 
lations  as  to  what  they  might  be  were  rampant,  but  were  of  little  help  in 
preparing  for  possible  eventualities. 

ALAMOGORDO,  N.  MEX. 

Detonation 

The  test  of  the  atomic  bomb  was  set  for  15  July  1945  but  was  post¬ 
poned  for  24  hours  because  of  unsuitable  weather.  The  postponement  raised 
to  an  even  higher  pitch  the  fatigue  and  tension  in  personnel  at  the  base 
camp. 

The  bomb  was  fired  at  0600  hours  the  following  morning,  16  July,  at  a 
time  when,  Mr.  Hubbard  predicted,  there  would  be  a  lull  in,  or  a  general 
collapse  of,  the  wind  pattern,  followed  by  a  general  movement  of  winds  to 
the  northeast  above  20,000  feet.  His  predictions  were  entirely  correct. 

The  details  of  the  detonation  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  are  well  known 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  blast  wave,  as  expected,  produced  an 
abrupt  push,  and,  almost  at  once,  a  great  creamy  white  cloud,  tinged  with 
magenta,  formed  and  within  15  minutes  rose  to  a  height  of  about  70,000  feet. 
It  then  spread  out  in  a  mushroom  effect,  about  8  to  10  miles  in  diameter, 
and  towered  at  this  height,  leaning  slightly  north  and  northwest,  for  more 
than  3  hours. 

For  a  few  seconds  after  the  detonation,  the  light  and  heat  were  intense 
at  the  base  camp  9  miles  from  the  test  site.  During  the  first  few  minutes  of 
cloud  formation,  large  objects  could  be  seen  skyrocketing  down  from  its  lower 
third.  About  3y2  hours  after  the  blast,  the  column  could  be  seen  to  break 
up  at  different  levels  with  the  wind  shear  (a  sharp  discontinuity  caused  by 
two  contiguous  streams  of  air  fiowing  in  different  directions).  Small  por¬ 
tions  went  in  different  directions  at  different  levels,  some  to  the  west  and 
southwest,  and  a  few  to  the  north.  The  main  portion  of  the  cloud,  however. 
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Darticularly  the  part  composing  the  mushroom  above  the  40,000-  to  70,000- 
foot  level  moved,  as  predicted,  to  the  northeast. 

Fallout 

By  noon,  6  hours  after  the  bomb  had  been  detonated,  the  team  appointed 
;o  survey  its  effect  had  identified  a  heavy  fallout  in  a  roughly  oval  area, 
ixtending  about  10  miles  north-northeast  and  including  a  slightly  depressed 
irater  covered  with  what  seemed  to  be  greenish  glass.  Fortunately,  the  fall- 
)ut  did  not  block  any  roads,  especially  the  important  east-west  highway 
»etween  Socorro  and  Carrizozo. 

A  few  days  later,  fallout  was  found  in  sorae  canyons  north  of  this  high- 
vay,  about  30  miles  away  from  the  area  of  the  crater.  Some  was  also  found 
it  the  base  of  the  Chupadera  Mesa,  but  the  high  cliffs  and  lack  of  roads 
jrevented  further  exploration  at  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  prepa- 
•ations  had  to  be  made  for  the  departure  of  the  survey  team  that  had  been 
)rdered  to  leave  for  Japan  on  13  August,  to  study  the  effects  of  the  bombs 
hat  had  been  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

When  these  observations  were  m.ade,  it  was  concluded,  because  the  cloud 
ind  column  had  remained  standing  so  long  over  the  area  in  which  the  crater 
lad  formed,  that  most  of  the  fallout  had  come  down  on  the  test  site.  It  was 
lot  until  almost  a  year  later,  when  white-backed  cattle  were  brought  in  from 
he  uninhabited  upper  stretches  of  the  Chupadera  Mesa,  that  it  was  realized 
hat  fallout  from  60  to  100  miles  from  the  test  site  had  been  significant, 
rhe  skip  of  20  to  30  miles  that  occurred  in  the  fallout  pattern,  about  20  to  30 
niles  from  point  zero,  has  been  found,  in  subsequent  U.S.  tests,  to  be  rather 
ommon.  Apparently  it  is  brought  about  by  the  choice  of  slow  winds  for 
he  test  period,  with  the  aim  of  keeping  the  greater  part  of  the  fallout  on 
he  test  site.  The  failure  to  detect  this  skip  in  the  first  test  gave  the  false 
mpression  that  the  fallout  had  been  restricted  to  the  test  area  and  also  pro- 
luced  the  impression  that  it  was  less  dangerous  than  subsequent  investiga- 
ions  proved  it  to  be. 

A  much  more  detailed  survey,  made  5  years  after  the  detonation  of  the 
omb  at  Alamogordo  by  a  team  from  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
oigeles,  showed  that  the  fallout  in  the  mountainous  desert  was  much  more 
ddespread  than  had  been  suspected  when  the  observations  just  described 
^ere  made.  Fortunately,  intense  radioactivity  was  never  found  at  a  signifi- 
int  biologic  level  in  any  cultivated  or  inhabited  area  surveyed.  The  poten- 
al  hazard  during  wartime  conditions  was,  however,  very  clear,  even  at  this 
irly  date,  to  those  who  had  participated  in  the  investigation  from  the  time 
le  first  bomb  was  tested. 

JAPAN 

Preparations  for  Dropping  the  Bomb 

In  anticipation  of  a  successful  outcome  of  the  test  detonation  at  Alamo- 
Drdo,  the  atomic  bombs  fabricated  at  Los  Alamos  from  material  supplied 
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by  Oak  Ridge  and  Hanford  to  drop  on  Japan  had  been  dispatched  to  Tinian 
in  July  on  the  U.S.S.  Indianapolis.  Captain  Nolan  went  with  them,  to 
enforce  safety  precautions  during  their  transportation  from  the  United  States 
and  the  loading  of  the  planes  on  Tinian,  which  would  be  the  takeoff  point 
for  the  bombing  of  Japan. 

Meantime,  the  Medical  Section,  MED,  had  been  asked  by  the  Air  Force 
to  investigate  possible  hazards  to  the  crews  of  the  planes  that  would  drop  the 
bombs  on  Japan.  It  was  agreed  that  there  were  three  chief  hazards. 

1.  It  was  at  first  feared  that  the  bright  light  of  the  blast  might  blind  the 
pilot,  so  that  he  could  not  function.  It  was  concluded,  however,  that  the 
plane  would  be  too  far  away  from  the  site  of  the  detonation  for  the  intense 
light  to  affect  him  if  simple  precautions  were  taken. 

2.  The  effects  of  heat  and  of  gamma  and  neutron  radiation  were  also 
feared  at  first,  but  they  also  were  eliminated  because  of  the  factor  of  distance 
of  the  plane  from  the  site  of  the  drop. 

3.  Blast  pressure  was  a  more  serious  threat.  It  was  known  that  a  static 
pressure  of  0.5  psi  could  break  the  wings  off  a  plane  and  severely  damage  its 
fiaps,  but  the  situation  in  flight  was  dynamic,  not  static,  and  varied  from 
minute. to  minute.  No  criteria  existed  to  serve  as  guidelines.  It  was  finally 
concluded  that  since  the  plane  would  be  under  emergency  (that  is,  full) 
power  after  release  of  the  bomb  and,  since  it  would  be  going  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  advancing  blast  wave,  it  would  gain  so  much  speed  and  dis¬ 
tance  that  it  would  present  the  smallest  possible  surface  to  the  advancing 
wave  and  thus  would  sustain  the  least  possible  damage  in  the  conditions  to 
be  encountered.  If  information  on  static  pressure  could  be  taken  as  a  guide, 
the  estimated  pressure  per  square  inch  at  the  time  when  the  blast  wave 
caught  up  with  the  plane  would  approach  the  danger  level,  but  this  was  a 
chance  that  would  have  to  be  taken. 

As  events  happened,  the  planes  that  dropped  the  bombs  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  experienced  severe,  but  not  serious,  bumps,  and,  because  of  their 
distance  from  the  detonation,  were  not  exposed  to  radiation. 

Survey  Team 

An  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima  on  6  August  1945,  at  0815 
hours.  Seventy-six  hours  later,  at  noon  on  9  August,  a  second  bomb  was 
dropped  on  Nagasaki. 

On  11  August  1945,  Colonel  Warren  received  orders  by  phone  from 
General  Groves  to  organize  a  survey  team  to  proceed  by  air  to  Guam,  on  the 
way  to  Japan,  under  special  War  Department  orders  (fig.  292),  with  three 
missions : 

1.  To  take  measures  to  insure  the  safety  of  troops  that  would  occupy 
these  atomic-bombed  cities. 

2.  To  investigate  radioactivity  on  the  ground  and,  if  it  were  present,  to 
record  the  amounts. 
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IBDH...«uaAO  AflO  FBRS  DIV  OTP  BH  ASOHT  SEC  AOPQA  mSEDIOIOR  DC  109252 
TO . 00  AESXAL  FB  HKHOON  flS  CAUP 

nSSTRICTED  /  STAnOBD  L  nUBUH  OOl  ZE9Q  PZVS  IBSffi  UB  ItKOt  ZOO  CMS  B 

ur  oox.  Hzuia  l  mEDSu  zero  thbeb  four  two  ms  shvbi  sioHr  b 

CAIT  HA8BX  L  BASSm  ZERO  n7B  no  FTTB  CUE  rA  80 

CAfT  PAOL  0  HAQSIA:!  ZERO  FIVE  FOUR  ONE  EBSS  SB7ER  TBRSS  MB 

QAFt  mou:b}  TARuar  zato  three  three  eiohi  five  tro  tk>  cb 

CAFT  HARRT  0  VHIFPI2  ZERO  FITE  S^TTE^I  TSI  FIVE  t» 

CAFT  tiALTSR  C  TOUtiOS  JR  ZERO  TSO  FOUR  SBC  FOUR  ttZRS  FITE  UC 

XSI  13  JERRI  H  AUX)  JR  ZERO  SETEOim:  THRS  SETBl  tZDB  FOUR  MO 

FIRST  13  B  U  BROmACE  ZIRO  FOUR  FOOR  SEVER  RINE  TRD  TOO  MB 

FIRST  13  DORALD  I.  OOLLB.’S  ZERO  (TIE  ELETS:  TrfiEE  0MB  FOUR  StOeC  CE 

riRSt  13  OBOFFREI  E  OORIHO  ZERO  FOUR  SBC  EIORT  FOUR  ORR  TEO  CE 

FIRST  13  JOB  V  HCmnO  ZERO  FIVE  fVn  SrTTX  EIOHr  TDD  FIVE  UC 

PXRST  13  RKMARD  A  TIEOUP  ZERO  FIVE  T!*3  fOUR  BIBB  rJO  OME  CE 

HRSt  13  BEBHASD  S  TOl?  ZERO  FIVE  FOUR  FIVE  •.JT.JB  SSVEMIEB}  UC 

FIRST  TECH  SSKV  DET  laSC  TO  OiOOP  SITU  STATIOH  SAH  FRAIJCISOO  CAUF 

BI  ORDER  ZKSSa:  WXU,  FnX;ESD  BT  SPECIAL  FLAL'E  FRCXC  HAIOISOK  FIELD  CALIF  TO 

CUAIt  UARXAHAS  FOR  SIXTI  DAIS  TDt  O:)  SPECIAL  niSSIOH  FDR  CHIEF  OF  TOAFF  UFOM 

COIAPLETION  TDT  RILL  RETURN  PROPER  STA  TL'CH  SIX  ZARO  ONE  SASH  F  FOUR  THREE  TDD 

DASH  ZERO  TWO  A  TOO  OKE  Tr.O  OIAGOIIAL  SIX  ZERO 

FOUR  TTO  FIVE  TRAVEL  BI  !CILITAKI  OR  CCPrXRCXAL  AIRCARAIT  SmSCTBB  PAR  THIEB 
TTO  AR  FIVE  FITE  DASH  ORB  TTO  ZERO  CHATXSS  THIRTY  tOD  HECESSARI  FDR 
ACCOMPLISHyEIlT  FMEROacCI  TVAR  UISSIOR  PD  FROVTSIOMS  AR  THRg  FIVE  DASH  FtXIR 
EKRir  TTO  ZERO  C5  APPLT  FO  BACQACIP.  AUlOVrAOCX  SBST  ITfE  FODR08  A0tBA3Z8> 
PROCBTO  SUCH  ADDiriOIlAL  PUCES  AS  ICAI  BE  HECESSARI  PD  DZU  BE  BJUZFFBU 

AcooRD'.rrcE  ooism  r  to  paicfhls  terbs  eicjht  dash  szz  as  desirto  jHcumm 

PISTOL  CAUBH  FORTT  FIVE  FO  FHOVISICSIS  SEC  TES  FOR  PBBAlXnn  ISSBCAi 

RBQuiRm&nrs  are  ttaivbd  tscporari  apo  four  TTO  SZZ  zn>  sah  fsambxsoo 
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Fioube  292. — Orders  from  Secretary  of  War  creating  the  first  technical  service 
detachment  ordered  to  Guam,  to  undertake  a  special  mission  for  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
These  orders  procured  support  and  transportation  Into  bomb-shattered  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  before  they  were  entered  by  military  forces. 


RADIOLOGY 


3.  To  report  on  the  amount  of  blast  and  other  damage  caused  by  the 
bomb. 

If  Japan  did  not  surrender  unconditionally,  the  personnel  of  the  survey 
team  would  be  used  as  the  nucleus  of  a  tactical  force  to  support  the  III  and 
V  Amphibious  Corps  in  the  later  assault  on  that  country.  On  the  preceding 
day  (10  August),  however,  the  Japanese  had  agreed  to  accept  the  Potsdam 
ultimatum,  though  with  certain  reservations.  The  team  left  San  Francisco 
on  14  August,  though  the  formal  terms  of  surrender  were  not  signed  until 
2  September. 

As  soon  as  General  Groves’  orders  to  Colonel  Warren  were  received, 
production  plants  and  research  laboratories  were  stripped  of  their  portable 
Geiger  counters,  and  enough  ion  chamber  instruments,  calibrating  sources, 
and  batteries  were  accumulated  for  a  2-month  operation,  since  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  unlikely  that  any  instruments  or  other  supplies  could  reach  the  team 
later  in  time  to  be  useful  to  it. 

Colonel  Warren,  Colonel  Friedell,  and  the  other  officers  and  enlisted 
technicians  who  constituted  the  survey  team  arrived  at  Tinian  on  17  August. 
Here  the  group  was  split.  Half  went  with  Colonel  Friedell  to  Zamboanga, 
Mindanao,  with  the  III  Amphibious  Corps  and,  after  many  frustrating  de¬ 
lays,  reached  Hiroshima  on  26  September.  They  returned  to  Tokyo  by  train 
on  11  October. 

The  other  half  of  the  team  went  with  Colonel  Warren  via  Guam  to 
Okinawa,  to  join  the  V  Amphibious  Corps.  By  this  time,  as  just  pointed  out, 
all  fighting  in  the  Pacific  had  ended. 

On  8  September  1945,  Colonel  Warren  arrived  in  Hiroshima  by  air  from 
Tokyo,  in  a  party  consisting  also  of  Brig.  Gen.  (later  Maj.  Gen.)  Thomas  F. 
Farrell,  CE,  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District;  Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  New¬ 
man,  Jr.;  Capt.  James  Nolan;  Col.  Peer  de  Silva;  Col.  Ashley  W.  Oughter- 
son,  MC,  Consultant  in  Surgery,  Headquarters,  USAFWESPAC ;  Dr.  Junod, 
of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross;  and  two  Japanese  medical  officers,  Adm.  Masao 
Tsuzuki  (4^)  and  Maj.  Matao  Motohashi,  who  were  to  serve  as  interpreters. 
This  party  returned  to  Tokyo  by  train  on  14  September,  and  5  days  later, 
with  their  technicians  and  equipment,  they  flew  to  Nagasaki  (map  12),  where 
they  remained  until  8  October  (fig.  293). 

Both  Colonel  Warren’s  and  Colonel  Friedell’s  groups  left  Japan  by  air 
on  12  October,  in  the  Manhattan  District  plane  Green  Hornet^  just  ahead  of 
the  typhoons  which  struck  those  islands  and  Okinawa  a  few  days  later.  The 
party  reached  the  United  States  on  15  October  1945.  The  officers  of  the 
Medical  Section  at  once  prepared  reports  of  their  survey  (figs.  294  and  295). 

Japanese  physicians  and  scientists  were  extremely  helpful  during  the 
survey,  and  the  general  population,  including  those  injured  by  the  bomb, 
acted  as  patients  act  everywhere.  There  were  no  incidents,  even  though  the 
survey  party  were  in  the  bomb-shattered  cities  and  elsewhere  in  Japan  before 
the  country  was  occupied  by  U.S.  troops. 
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Map  12. — Nagasaki,  Kyushu,  Japan,  where  second  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  for  military 

purposes.  Note  area  of  fallout. 


It  was  the  consensus  of  the  U.S.  survey  team  and  of  all  the  Japanese 
with  whom  its  members  came  into  contact  that  a  coastal  assault  on  Japan 
could  not  have  been  made  without  tremendous  losses  of  ships  and  men,  in¬ 
cluding  U.S.  casualties  of  perhaps  500,000,  two  to  four  times  as  many  Japan¬ 
ese  casualties,  and  complete  destruction  of  Japan.  The  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  some  observers  held,  gave  the  Japanese  Government  the  opportunity 
to  surrender  without  loss  of  face  or  need  to  commit  hara-kiri.  Fewer  were 
killed  by  the  bomb  than  had  died  in  the  Tokyo-Yokohama  raids  with  con¬ 
ventional  bombs.  The  ethics  of  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  had  been  raised 
by  U.S.  newspapermen  in  Tokyo,  but  many  Japanese  told  the  survey  team 
they  could  not  understand  why  the  question  should  have  been  raised  at  all: 
Their  own  forces  would  have  used  it  without  the  slightest  qualm  if  they  had 
had  it  themselves. 

It  is  realized  that  this  information  was  not  the  concern  of  the  survey 
team,  but  the  discussion  came  up  when  fixed  coastal  gun  installations  and 
Kamikaze  stations  were  visited  in  the  downwind  area,  and  it  is  included  for 
record. 
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Fkm  kk  JIW. — Stirv«‘.v  toain  in  driveway  of  tuberculosis  hospital  just  before  depar¬ 
ture  from  Nairasaki  in  October  liMo.  f’ol.  Stafford  I-.  Warren.  M(’,  chit'f  of  team,  is 
boidin;;  doll  and  case  i'iven  to  the  team  by  the  .lapanese  medical  commandant  of  this  unit. 


Kadioaclivity  and  Blast  Damage 

III  spite  of  primitive  transportation  conditions  and  almost  continuous 
rain,  tlie  instruments  brouglit  witii  them  by  the  tnembers  of  tlie  survey  team 
functioned  satisfactorily  and  lasted  well  enough  to  permit  an  extensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  detonation  area  in  Nagasaki  (map  115)  and  a  somewhat  less  coin- 
[ilete  survey  of  the  Hiroshima  area,  where  team  activities  were  hampered  by 
lack  of  roads  in  the  down  (northwest)  wind  areas. 

In  all  the  areas  examined,  ground  contamination  with  radioactive  mate¬ 
rials  was  found  to  he  below  the  hazardous  limit;  when  the  readings  were 
oxtrajiolated  hack  to  zero  hour,  the  levels  were  not  considered  to  he  of  great 
significance.  The  exjilanation  was  that  the  detonation  occurred  at  about, 
1.800  ft.,  and  the  fireball  therefore  did  not  actually  touch  the  ground.  Vapor¬ 
ized  materials  arose  from  the  grotiml  in  the  updraft  and  mixed  with  tissioned 
niaterial.s,  hut  at  that,  the  amount  of  radioactive  contamination  was  lower 
than  had  been  expected. 

In  Niiga.saki,  where  the  affected  area  was  e':amineil  more  thoroughly  than 
in  Hiroshima,  the  approximate  center  of  the  detonation  (figs.  29(5  and  297) 
was  indicated  by  a  uniform  charring  of  the  top  and  sides  of  a  single  fence- 
post.  Other  posts  in  the  same  area  (fig.  298)  were  more  charred  on  one  side 
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Fiomc  294. — ^Analyzing  oba^ations  made  In 
Hiroabima  and  Nagasaki,  In  c^ce  of  Medical 
Section,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Norember  1945.  A.  Lt 
GoL  Hymer  Frledell,  MG,  Col.  Stafford  L.  Warren, 
MG,  Capt.  Charles  Varley,  CB,  and  Maj.  James 
Young,  GE,  all  members  of  the  party  that  went  to 
Japan  Immediately  after  the  first  atomic  bombs 
were  dropped.  Note  Atomic  Bomb  patch,  which 
soon  afterward  became  the  official  designation  for 
military  personnel  of  the  Manhattan  Project  and 
Manhattan  Engineer  District  B.  Lt.  GoL  Frledell 
trying  out  some  Japanese  medical  record  transla¬ 
tion  on  Major  Young,  who  Is  not  convinced. 


I'li.i  i:i.  'J'.i.'i  Srcin-  ill  <iui|i,iiifiii  <  o.ik  Uitliri’  Hnspilal.  1  Nnvi'Hihi'r  1!'45,  with 
Cul.  SlalVi'iil  I.  WaiTi'ii,  .\I('  isc.n.*.!  on  taliloi.  ri'iiorl hi::  to  hospital  slalT  on  stirvoy  of 
llirosliiiiia  aii'l  Naaasnki.  I.isicnors  \\oro  inoiliial  ollicors  of  liospiial  stalT,  ntotlical  nion 
ffoin  plants.  ;i  fow  ilotilists,  atiil  several  nurses. 

ilinii  (III  (itliers.  'rrcos.  walls,  jind  oiIkm-  .slandiiii:  olijocls  lotuit'd  outward 
s|i(il\Owise  I'ldiii  I  Ills  ('('iiU  td  |)oiui.  ’I'lio  oirpcl  was  |>ai  l  iciilarly  iiotahlo  to 
ilu'  iiort Itftist,  it|)  the  low  hill  oii  which  the  prison  was  located. 

liidiiced  rtidioaet  i\ il  y  I'roiii  neutron  hoinlkirdnient  could  he  deinonsi  rattal 
in  sulfur  iiisiihitors,  copper  wires,  and  hi'ass  ohjects.  in  hiiiuau  tiud  auiuial 
Imuics.  and  in  the  silver  tiintilirain  in  hunciu  teeth,  for  .a  distance  of  alioni  a 
thotisaiid  nieiers  from  the  assumed  mid  point  of  the  destroyed  areti.  The 
iientroii  etl'ecis  cea-ed  rtiiher  shtirply.  It  is  imforinnale  that  it  w.as  not  jms 
sihh‘  to  mttke  precise  emitio:h  metisnremenis  to  determine  the  full  extent  of 
llte  atfecled  area. 

'I'he  wind  at  the  time  of  the  Ntywasaki  deloiialion  ctirrital  the  dehris  to 
the  east.  It  cntild  he  trticed  aloiiif  the  roads  to  tin*  ocettn  for  ',10  to  lot)  miles 
in  a  pttth  at  least  |0  miles  widt*  at  tlu‘  .seashore. 

Naiiasaki  lies  in  tin*  Ifakami  \'alley,  which  is  omn-pully  narrow  hut  is 
idioni  •_’..‘>oo  meters  wide  at  tin*  detonation  point.  The  eastern  w.all  of  llte 
valley  ri.ses  almost  ij.OOO  leet  ahove  tin*  valh'v  lloor.  The  hills  were  covered 
hy  t(‘rr:ices  and  rocks,  ami  there  wma*  almost  no  dwellings  to  lie  dtiimi^ed. 
In  the  next  vttiley.  however,  the  f.allont  path  ci-ossimI  the  north  end  of  the 
reservoir  thiit  supplied  the  city  and  also  the  houses  to  the  noilh  of  it.  Ihe 
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remainder  of  the  tow'  south  of  the  northern  reservoir  and  some  part  of  the 
lower  Urakami  Vaiitj  and  the  harbor  area  were  virtually  unaffected  by 
contamination. 

Blast  effects  were  well  marked  for  2,000  meters  north  and  south  of  the 
central  detonation  point  in  the  Urakami  Valley.  Many  peculiar  concentra¬ 
tion  and  skip  effects  were  clearly  evident,  especially  in  a  long  series  of  steel 
frame  buildings  of  the  steel  and  torpedo  works  that  ran  north  and  south 
toward  the  harbor  from  the  central  area  (figs.  299  and  300).  Other  stronger 
concrete  and  steel  buildings  had  suffered  obvious  structural  damage.  Most 
concrete  buildings  had  lost  their  steel  window  frames  (figs.  301-303),  which, 
it  was  evident,  could  become  dangerous  missiles  inside  the  buildings. 

In  the  Nagasaki  Medical  School,  bodies  were  found  entangled  in  the 
twisted  window  frames  of  the  laboratory  wing,  which  faced  the  blast.  The 
contents  of  many  rooms  consisted  of  the  wainscoting,  the  window  frames, 
the  ceiling,  equipment,  linens,  and  papers,  which  were  all  distributed  over 
the  floor  (fig.  304)  in  a  somewhat  circular  pattern.  Many  fuses  had  appar¬ 
ently  been  replaced  with  metal  coins,  and  the  fixtures  hanging  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  had  therefore  been  violently  twisted  by  the  blast.  The  resulting  short 
circuits  had  apparently  lasted  long  enough  to  set  the  ceiling  afire  in  many 
rooms,  with  the  further  result  that  the  contents  of  the  rooms  burned  along 
with  the  bodies  of  the  staff.  The  prevailing  wind  carried  the  fire  to  the 
northeast  part  of  the  building,  along  the  maple  flooring  and  even  up  the 
maple  treads  of  the  staircase.  The  maple-floored  ward  areas  on  the  upper 
floors  were  also  burned  but  only  downwind  from  the  staircase. 

Many  fires  apparently  occurred  from  similar  short  circuits.  Overturned 
stoves  caused  many  others.  In  both  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  fires  started  in  multiple  places  at 
once  but  did  not  bum  vigorously  until  about  half  an  hour  after  the  deto¬ 
nation. 

The  blast  wave  apparently  put  out  the  flames  produced  by  infrared  radi¬ 
ation  in  ripe  brown  wheat  and  smoldering  wooden  and  dark  surfaces  before 
the  fires  from  this  source  grew  to  any  size. 

Clinical  Considerations 

When  the  survey  team  arrived  in  both  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  it  found 
feeble  evidence  of  first  aid  efforts.  Injured  casualties  lay  wherever  any  sort 
of  roof  offered  shelter  from  the  elements.  Mats  were  laid  on  the  floor,  and 
the  Prefectorial  Government  in  charge  of  the  country  delivered  rice  and  tea 
to  the  patients.  Helmets  had  apparently  been  used  for  carrying  water  to 
them.  Later,  some  of  the  supposed  patients  were  obviously  malingerers,  who 
had  come  to  the  aid  stations  for  foods. 

From  their  own  observations  and  from  testimony  of  Japanese,  members 
of  the  survey  team  divided  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of  the  atomic  bombs 
that  were  dropped  on  Japan  into  the  following  phases: 


which  special  casualty  rate  studies  were  made. 
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l-’icruK  ‘J'.M’i,  Tost  !in<l  n'lniianl  of  jniard  ;iai(*  arm  on  railroad  cross- 
iii'^  dirocll.v  imdor  zero  point  at  Nagasaki.  Post  is  ^■(|ually  scorrliod 
on  top  atid  on  !i)l  four  sidos.  wliiidi  shows  tliat  tlio  lioal  caino  from 
above.  Since  the  jtosl  was  not  <’onsnmed.  it  is  evident  that  the  lireliall 
did  not  toucli  the  ground. 


1.  VtM'v  litfirp  iiiiiniM'rs  of  porsoiis  wen*  cnishml  in  llit'ir  lioiin>s  and  in  tlm 
hnildiiifis  in  wliit  li  tlu'V  wi’iv  workinj;.  'riioir  sUelidons  could  Im  seen  in  ihe 
dehfis  atnl  aslies  for  almttsl  meters  from  llie  center  of  llie  Itlast.  particu¬ 

larly  in  the  tlownwind  dire<’tions  (li.trs.  .‘{Ho  atid  .’•(•(!).  'I’lie  remains  td’  lar^e 
numhers  of  bodies  were  seen  in  poorly  ctmslnicted  trtMich  shelters  alone  the 
main  rontls.  An  occasional  fresh  ImmIv,  with  evideina's  of  purptira.  was  found 
in  mined  htiildines.  (’ollections  of  shoes  (irela)  wine  seeti  oittside  many  of 
Ihe  lirsi  aid  .stations,  where  piles  of  hitman  ashes  were  left  from  the  e.Mensive 
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Figure  297. — Two  members  of  the  Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commission,  Dr.  John  S. 
..awrence  and  Dr.  Herman  E.  Pearse,  Jr.,  visit  ground  center  of  atomic  bomb  detonation, 
liroshima,  Japan,  June  1947. 


■remations  carried  out  in  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  bombings;  all  bodies 
vere  cremated,  at  first,  for  military  reasons,  to  conceal  the  number  of  dead, 
ind  later  to  clean  up  the  area  for  sanitary  reasons.  Parties  from  the  Japanese 
^rmy  and  the  Prefectorial  Government  were  still  seaiching  for  bodies  as  late 
s  25  September. 

2.  Large  numbers  of  the  population  walked  for  considerable  distances 
fter  the  detonation  liefore  they  collapsed  and  died.  Many  who  crowded  on 
he  trains  that  left  both  cities  several  hours  after  the  blast  died  promptly,  and 
heir  bodies  were  taken  off  at  the  first  and  second  stops. 

3.  Large  numbers  developed  vomiting  and  bloody  and  watery  diarrhea 
vomitus  and  bloody  feces  were  found  on  the  floor  in  many  of  the  aid  sta- 
ons),  associated  with  extreme  weaknes.s.  They  died  in  the  firet  and  second 
•eeks  after  the  bombs  were  dropped.  These  manifestations  gave  rise  to  fear 
f  typhoid  and  dysentery,  neither  of  which  developed. 
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PiouBK  208. — ^Telepbone  post  at 
considerable  distance  south  of  zero 
point,  Nagasaki,  charred  on  side  to¬ 
ward  detonation.  The  fire  appar¬ 
ently  continued  to  bum  for  some 
time  after  the  blast.  Note  that  ra¬ 
diation  In  this  picture  has  come 
from  the  side  rather  than  from 
above,  as  In  figure  296.  Intact  pole 
Is  a  postdetonation  replacement. 


4.  During  this  same  period  deaths  from  internal  injuries  and  from  bums 
were  common.  Either  the  heat  from  the  fires  or  infrared  radiation  from  the 
detonations  caused  many  burns,  particularly  on  bare  skin  or  under  dark 
clothing  (fig.  307). 

5.  After  a  lull  without  peak  mortality  from  any  special  causes,  deaths 
began  to  occur  from  purpura  (figs.  308-310),  which  was  often  associated  with 
epilation,  anemia,  and  a  yellowish  coloration  of  the  skin.  The  so-called  bone 
marrow  syndrome,  manifested  by  a  low  white  blood  cell  count  and  almost 
complete  absence  of  the  platelets  necessary  to  prevent  bleeding,  was  probably 
at  its  maximum  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  weeks  after  the  bombs  were 
dropped  (that  is,  between  10  and  20  September).  Most  patients  with  purpura 
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Fiiii'iiK  Airplane  vU'w  of  -<011(11  portion  of  blast  aroa  in  Nagasaki,  showinj? 

Milsnl)islii  Stool  ami  Anns  Works  and  otlior  linildinirs  sliown  in  map  13.  .lust  north  of 
orossi'oad  aro  iwti  collaii.sc-d  patiorn  works  shown  in  (isiuro  Slot*!  fi-iimo  iaiildings, 

as  xhowii  ill  tiauro  3t»],  wore  jronorally  donudod  of  tlioir  oorrufiiitcMi  iron  covors  hy  th(> 
blast. 


liod  within  a  few  d.iys  uftor  it  appealed,  but  some  of  (Item  weie  observed  in 
[he  aid  stalions  by  (lie  survey  team.  Deatiis  from  purpura  oeetiried  ti  few 
lays  earlier  and  strtpped  a  few  days  earlier  at  Iliroshimti  than  a(  Nagasaki, 
l)Ut  otherwi.-e  the  reaet  ions  in  both  cities  were  mueh  tlie  same  in  respect  to 
)oth  clinical  manifestations  and  (iminj;. 

Epilation  (lifr.  till),  anemia,  and  purpura  were  only  occasionally  seen  in 
jeneral  survivin<r  pojnilation.  (he  assumption  lieinj;  (hat  radiation  sullicient 
o  cau.se  these  patholojric  chano^es  was  likely  lo  b»*  lethal.  Nonetheless,  an 
Kcasional  patient  with  purpura,  particularly  if  it  developed  late  in  Septem- 
ler,  setuned  to  have  some  power  of  recovery. 

C).  The  death  rate  after  20  Sejitember  was  much  lower  than  in  the  jtreced- 
n<r  weeks,  thoufili  many  casualties  continued  lo  die  from  protracted  anemia, 
econdary  in  feet  ion,  burns,  atid  of  her  com|)lical  ions. 

As  sooi.  as  patients  with  hone  marrow  and  other  injuries  died  in  the  aid 
tations,  the  sjiaces  they  had  occupied  were  filled  with  patients  and  with  .severe 


Kku'isk  .SOO, — Modern  patt(*rn  works  of  (ioniiiiii  design  at  Nagasaki  d(>tonation  of 
aloinie  lioiiil).  The  roof  had  eoilaps*‘d  upon  about  .‘JtMi  workers  in  this  building  and  in  the 
siniilar  building  next  to  it. 


burns  who  had  survived  and  wlio  were  broufflit  in  by  farmers  ami  others  of 
the  local  population,  chielly  to  take  advantage  of  the  rice  and  tea  available 
there,  as  well  as  of  occasional  visits  by  physicians. 

7.  No  count  cotdd  be  made  of  those  who  <lied  outside  of  the  tlevastated 
area,  in  public  schools  or  other  biiildinj^s  to  which  they  hail  been  taken  for 
care. 

8.  Occasional  survivors  (misses)  in  the  devastated  area  sliowed  little  or 
no  effects  of  radiation.  Some  of  them  hud  been  in  deep  shelters  or  inside  lar<;e 
buildiniTS,  but  some  esciipes  could  not  be  exjilained. 

n.  The.  real  mortJility  of  (he  atomic  bombs  tliat  were  dropped  on  dapan 
will  never  be  known.  'I'he  Japanese  had  no  accurate  census  ;i(  (he  (inie  of 
the  bombinrr.  Af(er^^ard,  no  census  was  possible.  Bodies  were  Inistily 
cremated,  as  alretidy  mentioned.  I'he  destruction  and  overwhelming  <‘haos 
made  orderly  countin^r  impossible.  I(  is  not  unlikely  that  (he  estimates  of 
killed  and  wounded  in  Iliroshiniii  (laO.OtKt)  and  Na<rasaki  (7.'>.<>00)  are  over¬ 
conservative. 
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l''i<;ruK  — Iiitorior  of  foundry  hiiilditi;:  of  Mitsubishi  Stod  and  Anns  Works  shown 
in  fit;nr»‘  aliout  Vi  inilo  from  zero  point.  showin;r  chaos  crcalcil  l)y  dtdoii.at ion.  willi 
toi’iicdo  molds  and  ccpiipmcnt  ttirown  iti  all  directions.  Kramc  of  huildim:  is  ;:rossl.v 
distorted,  and  its  corrufi.ated  iroti  covering;  has  di.s:ippeared. 

Therapy 

Occasioiiti]  attetnpts  to  t  tvtif  eastialt  ie.s  showing  hone  iiiaiTow  injuries  with 
t  ratisfusiotis.  plasma  ini’tisions,  tind  penicillin  were  soon  disconl  intietl,  cliielly 
hecatise  atiy  needle  pun, 'title  resulted  in  sero.san<ruineons  oo/.ino-  dial  cotitiinied 
to  dettth.  Kveti  pricks  to  ohtain  blood  for  hloo<|  <'onnis  caused  ooziiiir  that 
could  ttot  he  checked.  It  wasthoii<rht  that  if  the  platelets  were  not  loo  irreally 
reduced,  In’ctinse  sotne  fiincl  ionin<r  Ihuk'  marrow  was  left,  supportive  treatment 
mijjht  he  nseftti  in  ctirefnlly  selected  patienl.s.  If  lahoralory  tests  showed  that 
the  hone  mtirrow  wtis  completely  destroyiMl.  the  trealmenl  available  at  the  t  itm* 
the  bombs  vere  dropped  oti  .Japan  was  of  no  valtie  at  all. 

OPERATION  CROSSROADS 

Planning  and  Implementation 

The  two  bombs  llmt  were  dropped  on  .Japati  in  Aiiirnst  of  lHb''i  raised  tts 
tiiitny  tnililary  and  medicomililary  (|tie.stions  as  tlaw  answered,  tttid  by  the  end 
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I’liiriiK  .'{('li.  ScciM-  in  Nnirnsnki  <i  \v<>fks  nl’IiT  (Intuinii inn.  slinwin:: 
sliillt'il  liy  Must  nliiiiil  IS  in<li<‘s.  in  |>rnv<’nl  Irnins  sniil  mil  In  |iii  k  up  l•usn.•llI ins 

I'l'nin  linitur  I'uilliff  sniilli.  On  lln‘  nllii'r  snln  i>t'  llin  liriil;;n  is  wrnk.mn  nl'  si riH'tr.'ir 
wlii<h  was  appa  riMil  l,v  Inadnd  wilti  almiil  liii  pass(‘nj:nrs.  Acrnss  llii>  valluy.  in  llin  hack 
;:rnnni|,  can  hi-  snun  llin  <aMisln>d  Irnnl  nl'  a  hnildinu.  mnply  al  linn*  nf  dilnnal  inn.  Nnln 
llial  all  llin  window  I'lainns  in  I’rnnl  m'  ihn  hnildini:  am  amn'.  Nnln  aNn  ahsi'iicn  nl’ 
aslins,  indicaliiur  that  tlinm  wnm  nn  lims  in  lids  part  nf  lilastnd  ama, 

of  till’  yi’iir  it  Iiiul  Ih'coiik'  cviiU’iit  that  tin*  infonnation  iii'i’ilril  conci'niinj;  the 
tactical  anil  other  eirccts  of  such  honihs  on  machines  ami  men  at  war  couhl  he 
answereil  only  hy  a  .series  of  tests  iii  iler  simnlateil  war  comlit ions  (  '/(I,  i?). 

'I’he  |ireliminarv  studies  for  these  tests,  which  were  known  as  <>l  lerat  ion 
( '!{<  )SSK(  )A  1  )S,  were  conducted  hy  the  doint  (’hiefs  of  StalV  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  committee  to  iineslimate  the  project,  with  Itriii.  (ieii.  (later 
(Jeneral)  ('urtis  K.  I.e.May,  AAK,  as  chairman,  (leneral  droves  served  as 
adviser  to  the  committee.  .Ml  the  information  collected  in  the  .Manioixordo 
test  and  in  the  dapanese  homhinjrs  was  carefully  aualy/ed.  and  at  ( ieneral 
droves'  leipiest.  Colonel  Warren,  on  several  occasions,  [iresented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  oh.sci-\  at  ions  he  had  made  in  dapan. 

.\t  the  end  of  these  deliherat ions,  \'ice  .\dm.  (later  .Vdm.)  William  II.  1*. 
l>landy.  1  SN,  was  appointed  to  liead  .I  I'K  1  (doinl  Task  h'orce  <)ne),  which 
catiied  out  <>1  leralion  ( ’l\(  )S.'sI{<  ).\  1 on  Hikini  .Violl  in  the  I’acilic  ( liji. 
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Figure  303. — Interior  of  building  shown  in  figure  302,  with  front  wall 
displaced  inward  and  window  frames  gone.  There  was  no  fire.  Room 
has  been  cleaned  by  Japanese  Army  workers,  but  bench  lathes  exposed 
to  weather  are  no  longer  usable.  No  information  could  be  obtained  on 
casualties  among  the  workers  who,  if  they  were  standing  at  workbench 
shown,  were  facing  the  blast. 


312).  Colonel  Warren  was  assigned  to  the  Task  Force  from  the  Medical 
Section,  Manhattan  Engineer  District,  to  serve  as  radiologic  safety  adviser  to 
Admiral  Blandy  and  as  Chief,  KADSAFE  (Radiologic  Safety  Section).  On 
President  Harry  S.  Truman’s  instructions  to  Admiral  Blandy,  Colonel 
Warren  was  to  safeguard  what  was  eventually  a  42,000-man  operation  from 
the  “peculiar  hazards”  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  was  to  devise  a  radiologic 
defense  organization  and  pattern  for  both  military  and  civilian  operations. 
At  the  end  of  the  JTF  1  Operation,  it  could  be  said  that  no  one  had  been 
injured  by  the  “peculiar  hazards”  inherent  in  it. 

Personnel. — ^The  original  RADSAFE  group  was  made  up  of  monitors 
and  laboratory  personnel  capable  of  measuring  radiation  in  air,  water,  and 
other  materials.  Experts  in  plotting,  radio  communication,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  were  assigned  later.  During  the  6  months  of  intensive  planning  and  test¬ 
ing  that  followed  the  decision  to  conduct  Operation  CROSSROADS,  coopera¬ 
tion  among  its  components — the  Armed  Forces,  university  personnel,  indus¬ 
trial  contractors,  and  others — was  almost  ideal.  Though  each  branch  of  the 
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Fuu’uk  ;?04.— Urolojiy  <‘linio  in  inpdiciil  scliool  nt  Napi- 
saki  <!  u«>«‘k.s  affor  detonation  of  luanb,  sliowinj:  disarran;;**- 
iiuMit  of  furnituiv  and  eciuipinent.  fVilin"  st)iindproormK 
is  torn  off  aiul  seorelied  l>y  tiro  tliat  apparently  started  at 
tiase  of  eeilinj:  fixture  and  wtis  eatised  by  violent  oscilla¬ 
tions  of  lamp  and  short  circuit  at  its  biise.  Fuses  had  b«H“n 
replaced  by  coins,  and  tile  short  circuit  iftnited  the  corn- 
husk  soundprootin;:  wliich  <lid  not,  however,  burn  sulli- 
ciently  to  drop  embers  on  floor  and  start  tires  whicli  oc¬ 
curred  for  this  reason  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  No 
bodies  were  found  in  this  clinic. 


Armed  Forces  had  its  special  role  in  the  ojterution,  personnel  were  assisted 
for  their  technical  skill  alone. 

Manpower  was  a  major  problem.  The  war  was  only  jnst  over,  and  the 
men  needed  for  this  operation,  like  all  others  who  had  In'cn  in  .service  or 
participated  in  the  war  effort,  did  not  care  for  the  idea  of  spendinf;  2  months 
or  more  on  a  tour  of  <lnty  at  .sea  or  on  a  hot  tropical  i.shttid. 

Kventually,  however,  the  necessary  jiersonnel  were  secured.  Monitors 
nnmltered  4S0,  and  the  total  RADISAFE  force,  with  the  crews  of  the  monitor- 
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FicruK  .'{ori.-  Vi«‘\v  of  N:i^';is!iki  wooks  nfU'r  IioiiiImii;;,  sliowiiii;  lioni.’iii  Ciitliolic 
(’Imroh  Iliiit  hojivy  (■:isu:ilti(‘s  liof.-iuso  .M:iss  li.’id  ••ihIimI  :iii  hour  oarlior.  Only 

liiirls  of  lifuvy  hi'h'k  walls  still  stand.  Moxliko  st ruoiiiro  soon  at  hottoin  of  hill  to  tin* 
left  is  tho  cnixila.  In  far  loft  is  a  school,  who.so  niipor  story  shows  a  slantin;:  tlisjilaco 
aiont.  I'•llildin;r  was  used  for  industrial  purposes  at  tinie  of  hotnhin;;,  and  no  data  <‘ould 
ho  soourod  oonoornin;:  casiialtios  anioiiiJ  the  work  force.  Shacks  in  foreu'rouml  were 
constructed  after  hoiulhn;:.  Kindlini;  in  foreground  is  in  an  unhurneil  area.  'Fht'  ^'roiind 
hetwec'ii  this  area  and  hackjrround  is  covered  with  ashes  <d‘  hou.M*s,  in  which  are  skele¬ 
tons  consumed  hy  tire  within  them. 


iii^  ImkjI.s  tintl  pitiiie.s,  iiuiiiheicd  al)<)iil  ('apt.  (Ial(‘r  .Maj.)  Kohotf  J. 

litietl iier,  M,\(',  who  wjts  asstirtuul  from  the  .Medical  S»*cli(»ii,  .Matihtitlati 
Kiliijilieer  District,  l(»  l«*  execttlivt*  oliic«*r  (li<r.  Ml'5),  deser\ es  ixre.at  credit  for 
lii.s  proctiremeiit of  [lef.soiitiel  :md  for  other  im|)lemeiitat ioti  of  the  pl.aiis. 

A  hard  core  of  inoi\itor.s  and  sit[iervisors  w.as  ti:iine<l  tm  ilie  I'.S.S.  Ifnn  n 
ditriiiff  the  voytiire  to  liikiiii  (m.ap  I  t)  whicli  was  reached  on  1‘i  dime  IhH). 
.Minost  till  K.\DS.\f''K  persontud  were  landsmen,  and  ptirl  of  their  onsite 
trtiinin^  w.as  devoted  to  teacliinjr  tliem  to  <ret  into  and  out  of  sm.iH  t;i.\i  boats 
wliile  tliey  were  loaded  dowit  with  .sensitive  and  very  precious  inst rtiments. 

Supplies,  ('olonel  AVtirren  undertook  to  |)rocure  the  necessary  rtidiation 
detmtion  insi  riiments,  lilm  liad^es.  metal  foils,  and  other  nietistirini;  devices 
(fie.  .‘’,11),  which  at  this  lime  were  made  l»y  only  a  few  contractors  and  were  in 
sliort  stipply.  ( !eie(>r-.Mr Her  cotittl  ine  t  iiIh*s.  which  were  then  made  liy  hand 
in  till*  lahortilory  at  the  rni\ersity  of  ('hicaeo  and  lalei'  hy  the  \’ictoreen 
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by  .Ijipaiu*^**  Army  and  aci^ess  to  schofd  Imildintrs  still  standing  is  now  possible*.  Shown  in  forwroiind  an*  tiles  and 
other  remnants  of  burned  buihlinffs  and  hou.ses  in  the  area.  Severtil  larjte  eonerete  bathtubs  are  visible.  In  imme¬ 
diate  foreground  are  clusters  of  ashes  and  other  remnants. 
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Figure  307. — Healed  flash  burn  of  back.  This  man,  wearing  khaki 
cotton  clothing,  was  standing  in  the  open,  as  shown  in  posed  photo¬ 
graph.  The  blast  threw  him  t<»  the  ground,  and  his  cotton  clothing 
was  scorched  and  destroyed.  His  bums  healed,  and  he  recovered  from 
mil<l  radiation  symptoms  which  he  showed.  This  view  shows  scars  of 
healed  Hash  burns  on  buck,  elbows,  and  lateral  aspect  of  right  arm. 

The  rest  of  the  l)ody  was  unhurt.  Note  huts  in  background,  built  for 
temporary  housing  after  bomb  was  dropped.  Note  also,  on  horizon, 
trunks  of  trees  denuded  of  branches  by  blast.  Bushes  and  grass  in 
ditch  have  begun  to  grow. 

Instrument  Co.,  had  to  be  shipped  weekly  to  Bikini  during  the  second 
(BAKER,  underwater)  test  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  repair  rate.  Some 
equipment  was  improvised  (fig.  315). 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  men  RADSAFE  would  employ,  a  labora¬ 
tory  and  headquarters  ship  was  absolutely  necessary  if  the  target  area  were  to 
be  properly  covered.  The  hospital  ship,  U.S.S.  Haven  w’as  assigned  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  refitted  with  special  radiation  laboratories  and  with  instru¬ 
ment-calibration  and  electronic  repair  facilities.  An  18-channel  radio  com¬ 
munication  center  was  also  installed. 

Operating  procedures. — The  factual  information  required  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  operations  manual,  “Annex  Easy,”  and  the  directions  for  the 
techniques  of  monitoring  procedures  were  painstakingly  written  in  Washing¬ 
ton  by  Capt.  George  M.  Lyon,  MC,  USN,  who  served  as  safety  consultant  and 
later  as  Chief,  Bomb  Safety  Section.  Colonel  Warren,  Colonel  Friedell,  and 
occasionally  the  medical  consultants  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  fre¬ 
quently  conferred  with  him  on  the  content  of  the  manual. 
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Kiourb  :WKS. — I’urpura  hoinorrliUKiwi  in  N)ii;asaki  afl«*r  atomic  bomli 
was  detonated  over  city.  A.  15.  Purpura  heinorrhauii’a  of  naalerate  se- 
versity.  Itolli  cldldren  show  efr«*cls  of  l»one  marrow  damage;  child  in 
view  It  is  ohviously  in  extremis.  IleniorrhaKic  sim)Is,  while  well  distrih- 
ut<Ml,  are  small  and  discrete.  Tln'y  show  most  prominently  on  arms  in 
vit>w  A  and  on  le^s  in  view  It.  (’.  Korearm  of  ,lapanes«-  woman  with  skin 
lesions  ami  remnants  of  vesicles  which  <lid  not  he<‘omo  confluent.  Note 
few  simill.  <liscrele,  hlack,  hemorrhagic  spots. 


In  the  sprinjj  of  1J)4G.  all  safety  procedni-es  were  coordinated  with  the 
staff  of  JTF  1.  President  Truman  had  tlirected  Admiral  Hlandy  l«»  “see  that 
no  one  j^'ts  hurt,"  and  it  was  the  function  of  RADSAFK  of  the  operation  to 
1)6  present  at  all  Task  Force  activities  and  to  stand  ffuard  with  their  (lei^jjer 
counters  to  detect  invisible  dangers  from  radioactivity.  The  whole  operation 
was  enormously  complex. 


FiouBE  309. — Generalized  petechiae  in  patient  obviously  near 
exitus,  6  weeks  after  bomb  was  dropped.  This  finding  was 
associated  with  profound  leukopenia  and  thrombocytopenia 
and  was  usually  accompanied  by  other  signs  and  symptoms  of 
bone  marrow  damage.  Note  subcutaneous  extravasation  of 
blood  and  bleb  caused  by  bleeding  around  needle  puncture 
wound  at  elbow.  The  wound  did  not  close  by  the  normal 
clotting  mechanism  and  sufficient  serosanguineous  fiuid  oozed 
from  it  to  saturate  the  mat.  Large  numbers  of  casualties 
died  in  this  manner  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks. 

Test  ABLE 

Test  ABLE,  which  took  place  on  1  July  1946,  was  an  airdrop  o'  mspeci- 
fied  altitude.  It  sank  several  of  the  largely  obsolete  ships  that  comp  ;ed  the 
target  field.  The  mushroom  cloud  formation,  by  now  familiar  to  all,  oc¬ 
curred  as  in  all  previous  drops  of  an  atomic  bomb. 

As  soon  as  it  was  considered  safe — about  half  an  hour  after  the  drop — 
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Kici  rk  ;110.  with  t‘xtt‘iisiv«“  purpura  ami  sorilos  hours  bo- 

foro  oxitus.  Nolo  oxloiisiv**  (‘pilaliou  of  scalp,  with  oyohrows  jiiid  oyo- 
liislios  still  intact.  'I’liis  tnaii  wtis  ))ickc(l  up  about  I'.OOO  iucft‘rs  from 
c«M\t«’r  of  (Ictoiiatioii ;  tlu>  picturt*  was  lakt'U  oii  .‘5  September  19ir>. 

m<tt\il<)iiii<;  plitiios  (lew  over  the  farjrrt  area  to  tleterniine  radioactive  densities. 
Within  !•_'  to  “it  hours  titter  the  drop,  niost  of  the  reinaininii  ships  of  tlie 
larfret  (leet  were  considered  radiolo<ri<’ally  stife.  Moni(orin<;  crews  (tijr. 
were  dispatclied  to  tlie  Ittsioon  in  groups  of  four  fast  taxi  hoat.s,  each  frroup 
under  the  contr<»l  of  an  which  coiniuunicated  the  water  surface  and 

hiill  radiation  luetisurenients  l>y  radio  to  the  F.S.S.  Mt.  Mrh'/n/ci/,  the  tla^r- 
ship  of  the  (leet,  as  tliey  were  received  from  (he  crews.  The  measurements 
were  plottetl  in  a  command  post  on  the  tlafiship.  Witter  samples  were  col¬ 
lected  at  spei'itied  points  and  anttlyzed  on  the  I’.S.S.  l/nrin. 

Task  Force  personnel  in  tUffs  ami  larjrer  ves.sels  followed  the  tirst  moni- 
(<»rin^  hoat.s  into  the  lagoon  tind  hoarded  (he  target  .sliips  to  ohtaiti  instru¬ 
ments  that  hiid  heen  left  on  them  and  to  assess  the  bomb  dama^je.  One.  or 
more  monitors  accomptinied  each  bottnlinc;  jtarty  and  preceded  it  aboard,  to 
make  certain  thtit  there  wtis  ;><»  contamination  or  that  railioactivity  was  low 
enou<rh  to  be  safe. 

'I'he  (ilni  badfies  worn  by  till  pers«)nnel  were  returned  to  the  U.S.S.  Ildrt  tt 
every  ni^ht.  for  development  ami  measurement.  Kadiation  exposures  were 
metisured  and  recorded  for  all  personnel  as  individuals  and  as  fjroups.  (’er- 
(ain  fixed  btidjfes,  as  well  as  mettd  foil.s  sotip  (becaust*  of  its  sodium  content), 
tind  certain  drujfs  (silver  nitrate,  arsenit-,  phosjdiates)  in  the  ships'  phtir- 
macies  were  reettvered  from  critical  hfcations  in  the  target  ships.  Those  in 
close-in  ships  all  showed  radioactivity  from  the  bombardment,  and  it  w:is 
concluded  (hat  lethal  doses  w<tuhl  have  been  received  by  many  of  the  ships' 
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companies,  even  in  the  heavier  ships,  such  as  the  U.S.S.  Nevada^  if  the  ships 
had  been  close  to  the  target  area. 

Test  BAKER 

Test  ABLE  was  a  shakedown  for  the  monitoring  operations  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  underwater  test  (Test  BAKER),  and  many  improvements  in  procedure 
were  introduced  in  anticipation  of  the  more  severe  contamination  expected  in 
it.  Additional  personnel  were  flown  to  Bikini  before  it.  New  measurements 
were  planned,  and  additional  equipment,  including  deep  underwater  Geiger 
counters,  was  secured.  Dr.  Dowdy,  responsible  investigator  for  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Project  contract  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  rendered  great  assistance 
in  these  matters,  as  he  had  for  Test  ABLE. 

Test  BAKER  was  carried  out  on  25  July  1946.  Nine  ships  were  sunk 
when  the  bomb  was  detonated  under  water,  and  the  radioactive  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  ships  not  sunk  was  extreme  and  in  many  instances  apparently 
permanent;  it  could  not  be  removed  by  any  means. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  detonation  was  a  lethal  radioactive  mist, 
about  3  miles  wide  even  upwind,  which  developed  under  the  great  mushroom 
cloud  of  water  and  steam  that  formed  immediately  after  the  bomb  exploded. 
This  mist  drifted  north  across  the  target  area,  crossed  the  reef  between 
Bikini  and  Aomoen  Islands  (map  14),  and  then  went  out  over  the  ocean, 
where  the  radioactive  fallout  was  soon  lost  or  dispersed  by  the  vigorous 
action  of  the  waves. 

Radioactivity  was  so  high  on  the  surface  of  Bikini  Lagoon  that  for  some 
hours  it  was  not  possible  to  go  into  the  target  area  beyond  the  periphery  to 
examine  the  ships.  Later  attempts  to  wash  the  ships  down  were  futile,  even 
when  detergents  and  alkalis  were  used.  At  first,  tugs  could  not  be  brought 
alongside  them  for  more  than  20  minutes  at  a  time.  Later,  when  the  ships 
could  be  boarded,  the  length  of  the  stay  on  board  had  to  be  strictly  limited. 
It  was  soon  clear  that  many  of  the  most  contaminated  ships  would  have  to 
be  sunk  or  be  towed  away  to  Kwajalein  (largest  of  the  Marshall  Islands)  or, 
later,  to  the  west  coast. 

All  the  water  in  the  lagoon  remained  highly  contaminated,  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  highly  contaminated  water  at  the  detonation  site.  Rope  and 
rusty  surfaces  exposed  to  the  water  soon  became  highly  contaminated  also. 

Clothing  was  quickly  contaminated  in  the  course  of  the  investigations  and 
was  soon  in  short  supply.  Rusty  radioactive  water  dripping  off  the  super¬ 
structures  of  the  contaminated  ships  left  residual  stains,  even  after  the  cloth¬ 
ing  had  been  laundered,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  had  to  be  confiscated  because  it 
could  not  be  cleaned.  Boots  and  shoes  tracked  contamination  from  the  ships 
onto  the  tugs,  and  the  footgear  had  to  be  discarded  also.  A  change  tug,  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  changehouses  at  Los  Alamos  and  other  laboratories 
(p.  865),  improved  the  situation  but  did  not  entirely  solve  the  problem. 
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A  wide  variety  of  weapons  and  equipment  used  by  the  Army  was  exposed 
during  Test  BAKER,  under  the  supervision  of  Maj,  Gen.  (later  General) 
Anthony  C.  McAuliffe,  Army  Groxmd  Forces.  RADSAFE  furnished  moni¬ 
toring  services,  especially  in  Test  BAKER,  in  which  many  instruments  and 
much  of  the  equipment  were  in  such  highly  contaminated  areas  that  special 
monitoring  and  cleansing  procedures  were  necessary  before  they  could  be 
recovered. 

Marine  and  animal  studies.— The  details  of  the  scientific  data  collected  in 
Test  BAKER  cannot  be  related  here,  but  special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  comprehensive  studies  of  the  Marine  Biologic  Group  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Lauren  Donaldson  of  the  School  of  Fisheries,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  (p.  878),  assisted  by  Arthur  D.  Welander,  Ph.  D.,  and  Charles  F. 
Pautzke,  Ph.  D.  Their  investigation  of  the  radioactivity  of  all  sorts  in  the 
lagoon,  from  plants,  seaweed,  corals,  and  shellfish  (fig.  317)  to  herbivorous 
and  carnivorous  fishes,  showed  all  of  them  to  be  contaminated  to  some  extent. 
This  was  a  most  important  finding,  for  it  made  all  of  these  fishes  unfit  for 
food.  It  also  introduced  the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  of  the  spread 
of  contamination  as  larger  uncontaminated  fish  ate  smaller  contaminated 
fish  in  an  endless  cycle. 

Termination  of  Operation  CROSSROADS 

The  third  test  planned  for  Bikini,  Test  CHARLIE,  which  was  to  be  a 
deep  water  detonation,  was  canceled  in  September  1946.  Test  BAKER  had 
shown  clearly  that  an  underwater  detonation  of  an  atomic  bomb  would  create 
lasting  problems  from  the  radioactive  fission  materials  produced  by  it,  not 
only  because  of  the  involvement  of  surface  vessels  but  also  because  of  the 
continued  radioactivity  in  the  crater  area,  which  would  continuously  add  to 
the  radioactivity  already  present  in  the  lagoon.  The  health  problems,  aside 
from  the  economic  problems,  which  could  be  created  by  the  detonation  of  an 
atomic  bomb  in  a  large  harbor  were  beyond  calculation  or  even  imagining. 

After  Test  CHARLIE  was  abandoned,  Colonel  Warren  appointed  a 
civilian  committee  (composed  of  Dr.  Robert  Newell,  Dr.  Robert  Rodenbaugh, 


Figure  311. — Epilation  In  survivors  of  Nagasaki  atomic  bombing.  A.  Acute  epila¬ 
tion,  1  month  postexposure.  B.  Acute  loss  of  scalp  hair,  with  eyebrows  and  eyelashes 
Intact.  Note  extensive  purpura  (30  August  1945).  C.  Almost  complete  loss  of  scalp 
hair.  Note  that  eyebrows,  mustache,  beard,  and  hair  on  neck  have  not  been  affected. 
D.  Almost  complete  epilation  of  top  of  head.  Eyebrows  and  eyelashes  Intact.  Purpuric 
lesions  in  skin  of  face  and  on  upper  lip.  Hemorrhagic  area  in  lower  lip.  Evidence 
suggests  that  this  picture  was  made  about  4  weeks  postexposure.  E.  Epilation  with 
rery  sparse  regrowth  of  coarse  hair.  F.  Slight  amount  of  permanent  epilation  over 
upper  part  of  scalp  caused  by  X-ray  radiation.  Scalp  above  ears  and  neck  was  not 
protected  by  cap,  and  side  of  head,  down  to  neckband  of  shirt,  is  badly  scarred  from 
nfrared  bums.  Skin  and  cartilage  of  the  ear  escaped  severe  injury,  which  is  unusual. 
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Figure  312. — News  conference  on  U.S.S.  Appalachian 
during  Openition  CROSSROADS,  siininier  1946.  In  fore¬ 
ground,  Admiral  Parsons,  USN,  Gen.  William  E.  Kepner, 
USA,  and  Vice  Adni.  William  11.  P.  Blandy,  USN ;  at 
microphone,  ('ol.  Stafford  I.i.  Warren,  MC ;  in  back¬ 
ground,  Capt.  George  Lyon,  MC,  USN. 


Dr.  Failla,  and  Dr.  Eufrene  P.  Pendergrass)  to  determine  which  ships  could 
lie  brought  back  to  the  mainland.  In  August,  after  the  scientists  had  obtained 
their  instruments  and  data  from  the  target  .sliips  and  Joint  Task  Force  One 
began  to  prepare  to  leave  Bikini,  Admiral  Blandy  appointed  Rear  Adm.  F.  G. 
Farrington,  USN,  to  select  the  ships  to  lie  saved  or  towed  to  Kwajalein  and 
to  arrange  for  sinking  the  rest.  When  most  of  the  RADSAFE  personnel 
departed  in  the  U.S.S.  Haven,  Golonel  Warren  left  Lt.  David  Bradley,  MU, 
to  monitor  the  vessels  to  be  towed  to  Kwajalein.® 

The  remainder  of  the  RADSAFE  party  returned  to  San  Francisco  in 
September,  on  the  U.S.S.  Henrico.  During  the  voyage.  Captain  Lyon 
organized  a  Radiologic  Safety  School,  which  was  the  first  such  course  ever 

SLlPutonnnt  Bradley's  “No  Place  to  Hide”  Is  an  extremely  vivid  account  of  the  Bikini  expe¬ 
rience  (^8).  The  book  makes  very  clear  what  an  atomic  bomb  can  do  to  ships,  water,  marine  and 
animal  life,  and,  by  extension,  to  human  beings. 
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Figure  313. — Col.  Stafford  L.  Warren,  MC,  and  Capt.  Robert  J. 

Buettner,  MAC,  in  Radiologic  Safety  Section  office.  Operation  CROSS¬ 
ROADS,  summer  1946. 

given  and  which  served  as  the  nucleus  of  a  similar  expanded  (4-week)  course 
later  given  in  Washington. 

When  Colonel  Warren  was  separated  from  sendee  on  6  November  1946, 
after  spending  his  time  between  that  date  and  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco 
from  Bikini  on  7  September.  1946,  on  the  final  details  of  the  RADSAFE  part 
of  JTF  1,  he  became  temporary  civilian  Chief  of  the  Medical  Division, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  he  was  replaced 
by  Dr.  Shields  Warren  in  February  1947. 

CONCLUSIONS 

At  no  time  during  the  period  between  1943  and  1946  were  facilities 
allotted,  or  time  provided,  for  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer 
District  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  history  of  its  activities.  The  material  in 
this  chapter  is  a  running  account  of  the  program,  chiefly  derived  from  memory 
and  supplemented  by  only  a  few  records.  Regulations  forbade  notetaking. 
Oflicial  records  were  scanty.  There  were  few  charts  and  photographs.  Many 
dedicated  workers  in  both  universities  and  industries  which  participated  in  the 
atomic  bomb  development  have  undoubtedly  been  omitted  from  this  account 
because  of  the  paucity  of  formal  sources. 

No  one  caught  up  in  the  excitement  and  drive  of  the  Medical  Section, 
Manhattan  Engineer  District,  program  could  ever  again  be  quite  the  same. 
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Map  14. — Bikini  Atoll,  from  whicta  Operation  CROSSROADS  was  conducted.  Note  fallout 

pattern. 


Other  laboratory  and  industrial  programs  carried  out  during  the  war  were 
perhaps  similarly  stimulating,  but  this  program  was  of  such  a  special  nature 
that  it  left  its  permanent  mark  on  those — and  there  were  many — who  were 
intensively  involved  in  it 

Most  of  the  medical  and  other  personnel,  including  biologists,  biophysi¬ 
cists,  and  health-safety  personnel,  who  were  engaged  in  this  program  have 
continued  in  the  field  of  atomic  science  since  the  War.  Many  worked  in  the 
newly  established  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Many  of  those  who  returned 
to  their  former  university  positions  or  their  former  industrial  environment 
have  retained  their  interest  in  this  new  field  and  have  worked  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  it  to  education  and  further  research. 

The  speculative  imagination  of  the  workers  in  this  program  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  their  wartime  occupation.  Few,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
war  could  have  conceived  the  real  extent  of  the  use  of  isotopes  and  of  the 
allied  knowledge  in  medicine,  biology,  and  industry  that  has  come  about  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  To  those  who  had  both  the  privilege  and  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  tasks  so  briefly  outlined  in  this  chapter,  it 
would  seem  that  little  imagination  is  required  to  accept  the  fact  that  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  the  ultimate  destructive  weapon  for  all  mankind,  and  that  the 
way  to  peace,  unclear  and  difficult  to  attain  though  it  be,  must  somehow  be 
attained  by  the  people  of  the  world. 


1>K\  Kl.Ol'MF.N'l'  OF  rUF.  ATOMIF  UOMF. 
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Ficuuk  310. — Dispatch  ins  room,  U.S.S.  Harm,  duriiijx  Operation  CROSS¬ 
ROADS,  sumtner  ItHO.  EQiiipmeiit  is  l)ein{?  is.sue(l  to  monitoring  personnel. 
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Fiqvbe  317. — Biologic  materials  collected  from  water  of 
Bikini  Lagoon  after  underwater  (BAKER)  detonation.  All 
grasses,  sponges,  shells,  shellfish,  and  other  fish  became 
radioactive  at  once  and  so  remained,  particularly  In  east¬ 
ern  or  crater  portion  of  lagoon.  A.  Autoradiograph  of 
surgeonfish  caught  in  lagoon  after  detonation  of  bomb. 
Digestive  tract  contains  radioactive  materials  picked  up  in 
food.  Vertebral  column  and  bony  orbit  can  be  seen.  B. 
Shells  recovered  by  divers  off  hull  of  C.S.S.  Saratoga  on 
29  July  1947,  1  year  after  Test  BAKER.  Each  shell  is 
extremely  radioactive,  as  can  be  seen  from  its  autoradio¬ 
graphic  image  (bottom).  Radioactivity  has  slowly  In¬ 
creased  with  passage  of  time. 
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The  following  communication  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Goldfield,  of  the  Picker  X-Ray  Corp., 
was  fortunately  available  when  the  preparation  of  this  volume  was  undertaken,  having 
been  produced  by  him  in  response  to  the  request  for  information  on  the  prewar  and 
wartime  experience  of  his  company.  The  communication  has  been  somewhat  shortened 
but  otherwise  is  published  essentially  as  it  was  prepared  because  it  seemed  to  the 
Advisory  Editorial  Board  for  Radiology  to  represent  an  important  aspect  of  wartime 
procurement  that  is  not  ordinarily  recorded.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  informal¬ 
ity  of  the  presentation  added  considerably  to  its  value. 


26  Mabcb  1956 

PICKER  MILITARY  X-RAY  EQUIPMENT  PROJECTS 

In  1935,  It  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be  both  a  military  and  civilian  interest 
in  a  lightweight,  shockproof  head  with  a  suitable  tube  stand,  and  within  a  year,  such  a 
device  was  developed.  The  military  application  was  so  strongly  in  mind  that  this 
device  was  developed  In  a  manner  that  permitted  changing  X-ray  tubes  in  the  field 
without  draining  the  transformer  of  its  oil  and  without  special  tools  or  skill. 

A  folding  tripod,  especially  lightweight,  tube  stand  was  developed  to  support  this 
head  and  the  necessary  control.  The  unit  had  a  capacity  of  15  ma.  at  80  kv.  It  was 
assembled  In  two  packages  and  could  be  readily  carried  by  one  person.  With  tremen¬ 
dous  enthusiasm,  I  made  my  way  for  the  first  time  to  the  Army  Medical  School  and 
there  demonstrated  this  equipment  to  a  Maj.  W.  W.  McCaw  and  a  Sgt.  Lawrence  F. 
Black.  They  were  favorably  impressed  because  the  only  military  X-ray  equipment  that 
was  available  at  this  date  was  that  w’hich  was  left  over  from  World  War  I.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Waite  and  Bartlett  Army  bedside  unit  (covered  in  great  detail  in  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  the  Army  Manual,  Hoeber  Publishing  Co.)  and  a  table  frame 
built  during  the  first  World  War  by  the  Kelly-Koett  Co.  This  consisted  of  several  long 
steel  rails  with  quick  attaching  means  to  two  cast  aluminum  legs.  These  in  turn  sup¬ 
ported  the  litter.  To  this  was  attachable  a  tube  stand. 

Ir.  spite  of  the  interest  shown  as  the  result  of  the  demonstration,  time  went  on  and 
nothing  happened.  I  then  started  to  correspond,  sometimes  with  Major  McCaw  and 
other  times  with  our  Washington  representatives.  Still  nothing  happened.  Some  years 
later,  war  clouds  began  to  appear  in  Europe.  Even  the  laymen  could  not  help  but 
believe  that  trouble  of  a  serious  nature  was  brewing.  The  middle  of  September,  1939, 
I  was  lamenting  the  lack  of  action  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  James  Picker.  He  urged 
that  I  discontinue  writing  and  that  I  make  a  trip  to  the  Army  Medical  School.  I  was 
by  this  time  quite  worked  up,  especially  because  through  our  foreign  sales  representa¬ 
tive  we  had  been  asked  by  Belgium  to  develop  a  piece  of  military  X-ray  equipment. 
We  had  spent  about  a  year  experimenting.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  we  had  come  to 
the  definite  conclusion  that  the  entire  military  X-ray  installation  was  no  stronger  than 
the  X-ray  tube  itself  and  its  loss  might  leave  an  installation  unworkable.  We  therefore 
considered  it  essential  to  find  a  means  of  eliminating  one  of  the  great  hazards,  insofar 
as  the  X-ray  tube  was  concerned,  that  of  prolonged  fluoroscopy.  After  much  experi¬ 
mental  work,  we  came  up  with  the  idea  that  the  most  dependable  method  would  be  to 
find  a  means  of  prolonging  the  permissible  operational  cycle  of  an  X-ray  tube  during 
fluoroscopy.  We  met  with  some  success  in  our  efforts  and  the  unit  that  we  had  devel¬ 
oped  experimentally  for  the  Belgian  Army  could  be  operated  continuously  at  3  ma.  and 
80  kv.,  but  we  were  not  satisfied  for  we  felt  that  to  be  on  the  safe  side  it  should  be 
possible  to  operate  at  a  minimum  of  5  ma.,  80  or  85  kv.  continuously.  All  of  this  was 
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in  mind  at  the  time  I  visited  the  Army  Medical  School  on  26  September  1939,  where  I 
met  Capt.  Alfred  A.  de  Lorimler  for  the  first  time. 

This  visit  started  out  with  considerable  disappointment  but  ended  in  a  most  encour¬ 
aging  way.  The  then  Captain  de  Lorimler  showed  us  some  experimental  models  he  had 
been  working  with.  They  were  reconstructed  World  War  I  apparatus,  and  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  find  some  way  to  reduce  the  weight  and  dimensions  to  make  it  possible  to  pack 
an  X-ray  table  and  an  X-ray  generator  In  one  single  Carlisle  chest.  I  eventually  learned 
that  this  decision  of  compactness  had  been  arrived  at  by  a  Col.  K.  D.  Harden.  It  was 
with  considerable  difficulty  that  I  eventually  located  him  just  as  he  was  leaving  for 
lunch.  I  was  invited  to  go  along  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  and  during  the  course  of 
the  luncheon  I  was  encouraged  in  the  belief  that,  while  it  was  most  desirable  to  hold 
the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  equipment  to  a  minimum,  still  there  would  be  some 
latitude  depending  upon  the  usefulness  of  ,.he  device.  I  reported  this  to  Captain  de 
Lorimler  after  lunch  somewhat  to  his  displeasure,  but  eventually  he  was  most  happy 
about  it. 

Prior  to  this  visit,  we  had  written  to  The  Surgeon  General  offering  on  a  no  charge 
basis  the  facilities  of  our  plant  for  any  development  work  that  we  might  be  thought 
capable  of  performing.  A  similar  offer  was  made  to  the  Navy.  These  proposals  were 
duly  acknowledged. 

During  the  afternoon  of  this  first  visit  with  Captain  de  Lorimier,  he  graciously  took 
me  to  The  Surgeon  General’s  office  to  meet  some  of  the  men  stationed  there.  This  group 
Included  the  then  Maj.  M.  E.  Griffin,  Maj.  S.  B.  Hays  *  and  Lt.  Col.  F.  C.  Tyng.  There 
we  discussed  the  experimental  unit  that  we  had  developed  for  Belgium.  They  were  quite 
interested  in  the  photographs  and  drawings.  During  the  course  of  our  conversation,  I 
laid  emphasis  on  the  need  of  an  X-ray  tube  designed  so  that  it  might  run  continuously 
at  5  ma.  At  this  time,  no  tube  was  available  with  such  a  rating.  Before  our  visit 
terminated,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  attempt  to  develop  such  a  device.  This  Is 
how  the  so-called  Army  Airflow  tube  was  started.  It  was  a  worthwhile  project.  It 
tremendously  Increased  the  dependabi^  ty  of  machines  later  in  the  field.  It  made  use  of 
a  standard  X-ray  tube  insert  and  increased  rating  brought  about  strictly  by  the  method 
of  cooling  and  protecting  the  insert. 

I  think  everyone  in  the  organization  was  thrilled  by  the  fact  that  the  ice  had  been 
broken  and  that  there  was  a  definite  interest  in  the  military  X-ray  program.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact.  Captain  de  Lorimier  had  prepared  a  specification  but,  before  our  day’s  con¬ 
versation  ended,  this  had  been  completely  shot  full  of  holes  so  we  were  not  much  fur¬ 
ther  ahead  than  if  there  had  not  been  one.  Month  after  month,  we  proceeded  to  experi¬ 
ment.  Model  after  model  was  developed.  These  models  were  sometimes  sent  to  the 
Army  Medical  School  but  quite  frequently  Captain  de  Lorimier  and  Major  Griffin  came 
to  Cleveland  to  view  the  latest  model  so  as  not  to  delay  us  by  taking  it  away  from  us. 
We  had  in  the  meantime  settled  definitely  on  a  unit  of  30  ma.  capacity.  We  had  also 
settled  on  the  use  of  a  shockproof  cable  fed  tube  rather  than  a  lower  capacity  self- 
contained  shockproof  head  such  as  that  demonstrated  much  earlier  to  Major  McCaw. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  things  that  spurred  us  on  to  develop  a  tube  better  able 
to  dissipate  heat  was  the  fact  that  we  had  learned  that  there  was  some  consideration 
of  using  two  shockproof  heads  and  of  ultimately  cooling  them  in  a  bucket  of  water. 
This  seemed  so  impractical  that  it  served  to  spur  us  on  in  the  development  of  the 
X-ray  tube. 

It  must  be  realized  that  by  tlie  time  our  experimental  work  started,  war  had  broken 
out.  We  found  ourselves  under  terrific  pressure  to  push  the  development  work  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  yet,  each  time  we  developed  a  new  model,  someone  found  fault  with  it 


r  Later,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 
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If  the  military  authorities  thought  It  was  all  right,  we  here  at  the  factory  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  it. 

We  finally  felt  that  most  of  our  problems  had  been  solved  and  that  we  now  had  a 
suitable  transformer,  control,  and  X-ray  tube,  together  with  unique  packing  that  was 
exceedingly  light,  strong,  and  yet  provided  a  high  degree  of  protection.  Just  at  this 
moment,  with  never  an  inkling  of  this  thought  before,  the  Army  Medical  Corps  decided 
this  unit  must  be  so  designed  that  it  could  be  supplied  in  either  one  of  two  ways.  It 
must  be  possible  to  use  less  than  all  of  the  components  and  assemble  it  as  a  stationary 
unit  consisting  of  a  transformer,  a  control,  and  a  tube  designed  for  ready  adaptation 
to  the  table  unit  now  being  designed  by  another  X-ray  manufacturer.  Yet,  it  must  also 
be  possible  to  disassociate  this  equipment  from  the  table  and  without  tools  convert  it  to 
a  mobile  bedside  unit.  Well,  this  decision  threw  ti»e  entire  program  into  a  tailspin. 
After  several  weeks’  effort  to  try  to  convert  it  to  such  a  design,  it  became  evident  that 
we  had  to  start  all  over  again. 

Further  complications  were  added  to  our  problem  at  the  plant  by  the  fact  that  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  actually  wanted  to  get  something  into  production  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  earliest  possible  delivery  date,  yet  we  could  not  learn  the  quantity  that 
they  might  wish.  They  first  spoke  of  12  units.  During  the  montlis  of  experimental 
work  this  figure  advanced  to  25,  then  to  50.  With  each  new  quantity  we  learned  of, 
we  attempted  to  start  the  production  of  parts  and  components  that  we  felt  quite  certain 
would  not  be  changed  in  tills  ever  changing  development  program.  At  first  we  had  12 
sets  of  parts,  then  25,  then  50,  going  through  simultaneously  with  the  experimental 
work.  Needless  to  say,  by  this  time  all  development  work  of  civilian  equipment  had 
necessarily  been  stopped  so  that  our  full  effort  might  be  placed  on  the  military  program. 

During  the  course  of  our  experimental  work,  we  became  concerned  about  the  pos¬ 
sible  failure  of  the  terminals  of  X-ray  tubes  and  transformers,  knowing  they  would  be 
subjected  to  high  humidity.  We  developed  a  special  terminal  for  military  application. 
This  was  longer  than  was  considered  necessary  for  civilian  use  and  had  provision  for 
oil  or  petroleum  Jelly  sealing  to  reduce  the  tendency  for  moisture  entrance.  The  problem 
of  a  continuously  operating  X-ray  tulie  bad  by  this  time  been  solved  and  it  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  simple.  It  made  use  of  a  small  brushless  motor-driven  impeller  within  the  oil 
of  the  shockproof  X-ray  tube,  arranged  to  cause  the  oil  within  the  enclosure  to  circulate. 
We  provided  a  thermally  opera  .'ed  switch  which,  upon  slow  but  excessive  beating  and 
expansion  of  the  oil,  would  shut  off  the  X-ray  exposure  to  protect  the  X-ray  tube.  The 
complete  unit  also  Included  an  external  blower  blowing  a  blast  of  air  over  the  entire 
tube  housing,  but  the  feature  of  continuous  operation  bad  been  achieved  using  standard 
X-ray  tube  Inserts.  Another  safety  device  incorporated  in  it  shut  off  the  X-rays  If  cur¬ 
rent  to  either  motor  within  t*  ?  X-ray  tube  housing  failed. 

As  you  may  re.  ..ig  the  early  months,  the  war  was  referred  to  as  a  phony 

war  but  then  Germany  began  to  invade  the  low  countries  and  they  moved  so  fast  that 
we  began  to  wonder,  had  we  done  the  right  thing  in  advocating  the  design  of  equipment 
as  powerful  and  as  versatile  as  that  which  was  being  developed,  or  would  we  have 
been  further  ahead  to  have  gone  along  with  the  idea  that  the  entire  unit  had  to  go  into 
a  single  Carlisle  chest.  One  could  not  help  but  wonder  if  the  time  might  not  come 
when  the  only  means  of  transport  would  be  by  way  of  aircraft.  I  guess  for  the  time 
being,  we  kept  such  thoughts  to  ourselves  for  we  were  approaching  the  completion  of  the 
development  work.  We  had  devised  every  conceivable  type  of  test  that  we  could  think 
of  but  we  were  fearful  of  the  responsibility  of  being  the  only  one  who  had  tested  the 
equipment  that  might  prove  to  be  so  vital.  We  offered  to  build  three  machines  for  free 
that  might  be  loaned  to  England  to  have  them  tested  in  the  field.  It  must  be  i-ealized 
that  at  this  time  the  Medical  Division  did  not  have  the  test  facilities  that  would  be 
desired. 

When  the  equipment  was  accepted,  as  can  be  expected,  they  wanted  them  overnight. 
The  first  contract  was  for  110  units.  Packed  with  each  was  a  questionnaire  by  means  of 
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which  we  tried  to  determine  what  further  improvements  could  be  made,  what  faults 
occurred  in  the  field,  and  what  we  could  do  to  make  better  units.  Because  we  were  the 
only  ones  who  had  tested  the  equipment  as  severely  as  we  thought  it  should  be,  we 
proposed  to  guarantee  the  first  110  machines,  except  for  the  X-ray  tube  and  cables,  for 
a  period  of  one  year,  and  we  offered  to  take  them  back  and  completely  modernize  them 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  bringing  them  up-to-date  with  any  improvements  that  might  be 
made  during  that  period  of  time.  This  offer  was  eventually  gratefully  accepted  and  85 
of  the  units  were  located  and  returned  on  a  gradual  basis  for  modernization.  The  best 
proof  of  any  device  is  actual  field  usage  and  it  was  also  true  in  this  case. 

We  became  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  water  getting  into  the  packing.  We 
built  a  lawn  type  sprinkler  system  up  on  the  roof  of  the  building  where  we  could  put 
packages  and  showered  them  day  and  night.  We  eventually  developed  a  simple  expe¬ 
dient  of  a  large  wax  impregnated  canvas  bag.  Each  package  containing  a  given  list  of 
components  was  installed  in  such  a  bag  with  the  excess  material  of  the  bag  simply 
rolled  and  folded  so  that  it  could  always  be  reused.  This  protection  was  applied  before 
crating  and  served  as  an  ideal  means  of  keeping  water  out  even  when  units  were  sub¬ 
merged.  Unfortunately  large  quantities  of  units  had  been  produced  before  this  im¬ 
provement  was  made.  Later  in  this  article,  a  story  will  be  repeated  that  had  to  do  with 
the  submersion  of  such  equipment  even  before  the  protective  covering  was  devised. 

You  will  recall  that  early  in  the  war  a  materials  priority  system  was  set  up.  This 
was  intended  primarily  to  save  critically  needed  materials  from  going  into  civilian  appli¬ 
cations  that  might  possibly  be  avoided  so  that  these  materials  would  be  available  for 
critical  war  application.  Practically  all  components  of  X-ray  machines  became  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  obtain,  and  of  course  compliance  with  the  priority  system  was  the  first 
order  of  business.  This  meant  that  one  would  have  to  have  a  contract  and  contract  num¬ 
bers  in  order  to  secure  the  material  for  production.  The  Army  Medical  Corps  labored 
under  severe  handicaps  during  the  war.  In  other  words,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
obtain  the  material  to  make  a  gun  but  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  material 
that  might  contribute  to  the  saving  of  human  life.  This  provided  us  with  one  of  its  most 
vexing  problems.  Theoretically,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  material  for  production 
without  priority  numbers.  Actually  we  proved  that  it  could  be  done  for,  with  contract 
after  contract,  we  learned  how  to  start  production  before  the  contract  was  received. 
The  officials  in  Washington  would  plead:  “Produce  them  without  contract  number;  you 
will  eventually  get  the  contract  but  we  must  have  the  equipment  without  delay.” 

The  Government  was  very  anxious  to  prevent  the  priority  system  from  breaking 
down;  therefore,  Inspectors  called  and  Investigated  the  purchases  and  commitments  of  a 
manufacturer  at  regular  intervals.  In  other  words,  one  branch  of  Government  was 
sending  out  men  to  tell  us  that  we  could  not  continue  to  obtain  material  without  priority 
numbers,  and  therefore  contract  numbers.  The  Army  Medical  Corps,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  pleading  for  the  early  production  and  delivery  of  everything  they  required.  This 
produced  many  heartaches.  The  Medical  Corps  won  out.  Every  contract  was  produced 
before  the  date  deadline  and  I  am  glad  to  report  the  priority  division  never  put  any  of 
us  in  Jail.  More  than  10,000  units  were  produced. 

This  problem  can  best  be  appreciated  if  you  realize  that  the  military  X-ray  program 
was  being  stepped  up  continually.  The  frequency  of  letting  contracts  and  the  size  of 
each  contract  was  constantly  increased.  Due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  learn 
anything  about  the  eventual  quantity  requirements  at  the  outset,  we  had  made  a  modest 
investment  in  tools  and  production  facilities.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  required  shipment  schedules  unless  these  facilities  were  improved. 
It  was  impossible  to  obtain  more  floor  space  at  the  plant.  The  development  program  on 
military  equipment  was  slowing  down  and  the  engineers  were  transferred  to  one  project 
after  another  concerned  with  the  design  of  automatic  or  semiautomatic  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  and  testing  of  parts  and  components.  The  entire  machine  was  retooled. 
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Over  the  years,  the  program  continued  to  accelerate  to  such  extent  that  it  was  retooled 
for  the  third  time.  The  amount  of  civilian  production  was  limited  by  governmental 
decree  so  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  our  effort  was  on  the  military  equipment. 
The  number  of  employees  that  could  be  added  to  the  payroll  was  limited  by  the  floor 
space  available.  The  setup  in  program  and  reduction  in  costs  had  to  come  about  through 
new  and  ingenious  methods  of  production.  The  volume  became  so  great  that  there  was 
no  room  to  pack  the  day’s  production.  This  then  was  done  in  the  regular  aisles  of  the 
plant  after  closing  time  by  a  special  crew  who  loaded  each  day’s  production  in  freight 
cars  waiting  at  the  plant  door. 

We  were  still  very  much  concerned  with  the  fact  that,  at  our  first  day’s  meeting 
with  Captain  de  Lorimier  on  26  September  1939,  they  were  hopeful  of  getting  an  entire 
X-ray  machine  in  one  Carlisle  chest  and,  by  now,  an  X-ray  installation  included  a  table, 
a  generator,  a  darkroom,  a  gasoline  generator,  a  heated  or  cooled  developing  tank,  and 
many  other  items — a  small  truck  load.  We  inquired  if  it  might  not  be  wise  for  us  to 
develop  a  second,  less  versatile,  less  powerful  piece  of  equipment  to  be  used  in  more 
advanced  positions.  We  were  told  by  all  means  to  forget  it,  but,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  we  simply  could  not  get  this  idea  out  of  our  minds.  So,  as  a  sideline,  without 
interference  with  the  military  production,  we  started  to  develop  a  smaller,  lighter  unit. 
Model  after  model  was  produced.  We  sent  photographs  of  the  different  models  to  the 
military  authorities  but  they  were  never  interested.  On  their  visits  to  the  factory,  we 
did  show  them  what  we  were  doing.  They  still  thought  we  were  wasting  our  time  and 
money  but  I  guess  in  war  one  can  never  tell  the  turn  of  events  that  may  follow.  Even¬ 
tually,  more  than  a  year  later,  they  wanted  this  unit  in  production  overnight.  This  was 
eventually  accomplished  and  it  became  known  as  the  Air  Corps  Unit — more  reference  to 
this  a  little  later  on. 

Earlier,  I  referred  to  the  development  of  a  so-called  Air  Corps  Unit.  The  object 
was  to  provide  the  smallest  lightest  table  and  generating  unit  possible,  packed  so  as  to 
facilitate  transportation  by  aircraft.  As  I  stated,  we  received  a  call  from  Washington, 
inquiring  if  we  were  still  playing  with  the  idea  and  would  it  be  possible  for  Colonel 
Griffin,  Colonel  Ledfors,  and  Major  de  Lorimier  to  see  it  in  Cleveland  the  next  morning. 
We  stated  it  would  be  impossible,  that  the  last  model  had  been  completely  dismantled 
and  the  parts  were  undergoing  changes  or  replacement  in  order  to  provide  an  improved 
model.  There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  when  it  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  inspection,  but  they  won  as  usual  and  within  a  week  they  were  in  Cleveland 
examining  it.  They  were  very  happy  that  we  had  insisted  upon  continuing  on  this 
project.  The  design  was  not  complete,  and  of  course  there  wrere  no  tools  for  production. 
However,  they  insisted  upon  an  almost  immediate  delivery  of  a  quantity.  Four  were 
turned  out  in  10  days;  12  more  within  30  days.  This  unit  had  a  capacity  of  15  ma.  at 
80  kv.  and  provided  an  over  the  table  tube  stand  or  an  undertable  fluoroscopic  tube 
with  provisions  for  limited  vertical  fluoroscopy  and  w’ith  full  foreign  body  localization. 
Before  the  war  came  to  its  end,  1,500  had  been  produced. 

I  referred  to  the  production  of  equipment  without  priorities,  but,  to  elaborate  on  it  a 
little  further,  here  w’ere  the  problems  that  we  were  faced  with.  At  times,  we  had  out¬ 
standing  commitments  for  the  purchase  of  material  as  high  as  $2  million.  We  had  no 
contract  numbers  to  support  such  purchases.  We  had  no  letter  of  intent  to  purchase. 
We  had  nothing  but  a  letter  or,  as  a  rule,  a  phone  call  from  Washington  explaining  the 
necessity  of  the  earliest  possible  delivery.  As  1  look  back  on  it,  it  was  a  terrible, 
almost  unforgivable  risk  to  run  to  have  made  such  purchase  commitments.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  feeling  of  absolute  confidence  in  everyone  that  we  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  in  the  military  program  and  the  belief  that  they  shared  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  the  risks  that  we  would  take.  It  all  worked  out  OK  in  the  end.  Nothing  ever 
happened  to  affect  our  confidence  in  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  for  myself,  it 
was  a  wonderful  experience  to  work  with  the  officers  that  we  were  privileged  to  work 
with.  Their  word  was  always  as  good  as  a  bond,  appreciation  knew  no  limits  for  the 
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effort  that  we  would  make,  and  we  had  the  feeling  that  we  were  trusted  with  the  same 
limitless  degree  iwlth  which  we  trusted  them. 

This  treatment  probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  desire  on  our  part  to  save  every 
penny  we  possibly  could  in  the  production  of  the  equipment  and  to  pass  it  back  on  to 
the  Procurement  Department.  At  any  rate,  the  price  of  practically  every  bid  was 
reduced  in  comparison  to  the  one  before  it.  The  increasing  volume  and  experience,  and 
the  fact  that  we  were  unable  to  employ  more  people  but  had  to  find  various  tricks  and 
shortcuts  which  resulted  in  laborsaving,  helped  bring  the  price  down.  At  any  rate,  the 
price  dropped  to  less  than  one-half  between  the  first  contract  and  the  last. 

Before  we  had  accomplished  very  much  in  the  production  program,  we  realized  that 
this  equipment  iwould  require  intelligent  service  in  the  field.  We  tried  to  cover  as  much 
of  it  as  we  possibly  could  in  a  rather  unusual  instructional  manual.  We  went  further 
by  designing  the  equipment  so  that  within  the  equipment  itself,  and  not  stored  in  pack¬ 
ing  cases,  were  a  few  simple  tools  and  a  group  of  spare  parts  as  well  as  the  instruction 
manual,  so  that  the  users  might  perform  some  of  the  service  operations  that  might  be 
required. 

Some  of  the  radiologists  by  now  in  various  fields  of  operation  were  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  ours.  Many  were  men  we  did  not  know  but  a  great  many  of  them  turned  to 
us  when  they  were  in  trouble.  There  was  by  necessity  much  red  tape  to  go  through, 
especially  in  the  early  days,  in  any  effort  the  men  in  the  field  might  make  to  obtain 
much  needed  spare  parts.  So  we  had  frequent  requests  from  overseas  directly  from  the 
men  involved,  begging  and  pleading  for  a  few  small  items  that  it  would  be  permissible 
for  us  to  send,  for  you  will  recall  that  one  could  send  overseas,  packages  up  to  5  pounds 
in  weight  iwith  certain  dimensions.  We  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  send,  no 
charge,  highly  prized  packages  of  spare  parts.  The  total  value  of  all  that  was  sent  was 
quite  insignificant  compared  to  the  help  it  rendered. 

We  also  realized  In  the  early  days  of  our  effort  that  sometlfing  had  to  be  done  to 
train  men.  We  volunteered  to  train  any  young  men  they  cared  to  send  to  the  plant  in 
the  service  and  repair  of  X-ray  equipment.  Now  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Armed  Forces  was  also  purchasing  standard  civilian  X-ray  equipment  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  purchasing  specially  designed  military  equipment.  By  the 
time  we  had  trained  a  dozen  or  so  men  here  at  the  plant,  we  became  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  this  plan  left  much  to  be  desired  because  it  did  not  give  these  young  men  an 
opportunity  to  become  trained  in  each  of  the  competitive  lines  of  equipment,  civilian  in 
nature,  which  they  might  encounter  in  their  work.  As  a  result  of  this,  we  started  a 
campaign  to  try  to  have  established  a  school  to  be  operated  by  the  Medical  Corps.  We 
offered  to  supply  two  Instructors  and  we  believed  that  our  competitors  would  be  willing 
to  do  something  similar,  with  each  of  us  to  supply  the  school  with  whatever  models  of 
equipment  were  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  class.  Such  a  plan  was  eventually 
adopted  and  such  a  school  was  set  up  in  St.  Louis  under  Col.  R.  K.  Stacey.  This  school 
location  also  made  possible  something  else  that  we  frequently  had  called  to  our  attention, 
which  we  may  or  may  not  have  been  instrumental  in  its  creation,  and  that  was  a 
government  owned  laboratory  that  could  determine  whether  or  not  a  piece  of  equipment 
met  the  specifications,  and  the  place  where  a  piece  of  equipment  could  really  be  put 
through  its  paces  to  determine  its  overall  quality.  We  did  supply  two  instructors  for 
this  school.  One  of  them  was  MaJ.  John  Russel  (who  prepared  the  service  instructions 
on  all  of  the  equipment.  A  great  many  young  men  benefited  by  the  X-ray  instruction 
course  that  was  conducted  there  under  MaJ.  Daliett  B.  O’Neill  who  had  many  years  of 
experience  teaching  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Some  excellent  manuals  were  prepared  during  the  war  that  anyone  interested  in 
this  subject  might  care  to  read.  They  toucheti  on  all  items  pertaining  to  X-ray  that 
were  used  during  the  war.  All  tliree  were  published  by  the  War  Department  and  they 
are; 
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Technical  Manual  8-633 — X-ray  Field  Unit  Fluoroscopic  Foreign  Body  Localization, 
complete  item  No.  9621500. 

Technical  Manual  8-632 — X-ray  Field  Unit  Machine  Chassis  and  Table,  items  Nos. 
9608508,  9606510,  9609005,  9609010,  and  9614500. 

Technical  Manual  8-280 — Military  Roentgenology.  To  these  might  be  added  the 
instruction  manual  included  with  the  equipment  entitled,  “Army  Field  Unit  Elquipment, 
Item  No.  96215  and  U.S.  Army  X-ray  Field  Equipment,  Item  No.  96085,  Item  No.  96090.” 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  list  the  names  of  many  of  the  officers  whom 
we  worked  with  throughout  the  war  production  program.  Inadvertently  I  suppose  a  few 
might  be  omitted  but,  because  I  have  mentioned  the  excellent  relations  between  them 
and  ourselves,  I  feel  that  their  names  do  have  a  place  in  these  recollections : 


Maj.  Gen.  James  C.  Magee 
Col.  Martin  E.  Griffin 
CoL  Alfred  A.  de  Lorimier 
CoL  Charles  F.  Shook 
Col.  R.  D.  Harden 
CoL  Royal  K.  Stacey 
Col.  Francis  C.  Tyng 
Lt.  Col.  Silas  B.  Hays 
Lt.  Col.  Charles  G.  Gruber 


Col.  Stuart  G.  Smith 
CoL  Gustave  E.  Ledfors 
CoL  John  A.  Worrell 
Lt.  CoL  H.  S.  Currie 
Lt.  CoL  Burwell  B.  Smythe 
Lt.  CoL  H.  T.  Marshall 
Maj.  William  Herzog 
Maj.  Hal  D.  Oakley 
Maj.  Dallett  B.  O’Neill 


Capt.  F.  L.  Mahady 

I  should  like  to  conclude  this  story  of  the  wartime  development  and  production  of 
X-ray  equipment  for  military  use  with  the  citation  of  a  letter  'written  to  me  after  the 
war  by  Colonel  Shook,  one  of  the  medical  officers  with  whom  I  was  associated  during  the 
war; 

4801  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington  8,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Goldfield : 

The  folowing  story  was  written  in  the  spring  of  1944  in  compliance  with  a  request 
from  the  War  Department  to  submit  evidences  of  equipment  or  supplies  exceeding  ex¬ 
pectation.  I  have  never  learned  whether  this  event  was  ever  publicized  or  not.  If  not, 
it  should  have  been,  for  it  was  conclusive  evidence  that  industries  involved  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  and  equipment  had  not  sacrificed  quality  for 
quantity. 

This  tale  was  told  to  me  personally  by  Colonel  Harrison,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  35th  Station  Hospital.  The  hospital  had  been  operating  in  a  seaport  town  of  north¬ 
ern  Algeria  when  it  was  ordered  closed  and  moved  to  Corsica.  The  movement  was 
accomplished  but  not  without  some  difficulty. 

One  of  your  field  units  after  being  carefully  crated  for  movement  was  unfortunatel}' 
riding  upon  a  truck  which  left  the  road  and  rolled  over  a  20-foot  embankment.  This 
was  while  enroute  to  the  ship  for  transfer  to  Corsica.  The  truck  and  cargo  were  re¬ 
trieved  without  further  delay.  Upon  reaching  Corsica,  it  was  found  that  the  ship  could 
not  land  because  of  damage  to  the  harbor  and  the  property  of  the  hospital  had  to  be 
lightered  in.  The  small  lighter  upon  which  the  particular  unit  was  riding  saw  fit  to 
run  into  a  small  mine  and  promptly  sank  in  about  20  feet  of  water. 

It  was  10  days  before  the  X-ray  machine  was  salvaged  and  turned  over  to  the 
hospital.  When  it  arrived,  it  must  have  looked  like  something  the  cat  left  but  the 
personnel  went  to  work,  drying  and  cleaning  and  when  they  were  through,  they  threw 
the  switch  and  the  machine  worked  beautifully.  This  was  truly  a  miracle  as  it  would 
have  taken  days  to  get  a  replacement  machine  up  from  Africa  and  the  opening  of  the 
hospital  would  have  been  hindered. 

I  could  enumerate  many  other  stories  of  how  medical  and  surgical  supplies  and 
equipment  withstood  the  ravages  of  war,  weather,  usage  and  transportation  but  I  think 
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it  is  all  summed  up  in  my  aforementioned  statement  which  I  have  repeatedly  given  to 
the  many  industrial  groups  responsible  for  such  credible  results.  At  no  time  was  there 
any  evidence  that  the  manufacturers  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  and  equipment 
sacrificed  quality  for  quantity.  Furthermore,  no  American  soldier  suffered  for  lack  of  a 
critical  piece  of  supply  or  equipment  either  in  the  Mediterranean  or  European  theaters. 
You  know  what  positions  I  held  and  that  if  such  a  lack  had  existed  I  would  surely  have 
heard  of  it. 

Kindly  extend  my  personal  thanks  to  the  staff  and  employees  of  your  plant  who 
made  the  above  possible. 

Sincerely, 

C.  F.  Shook 
Colonel,  MC. 

Friday,  28  August  1942,  was  a  proud  and  happy  day  for  Messrs.  James  and  Harvey 
Picker,  the  company  executives,  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  Picker  X-ray  Corp., 
for  on  this  day  the  first  Army-Navy  “E”  Award  in  the  X-ray  industry  was  made  to  the 
company.  The  pennant  was  presented  by  The  Surgeon  General,  Maj.  Gen.  James  C. 
Magee.  A  great  many  of  the  ofiScers,  whose  names  are  listed  above,  were  present  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  quite  a  family  reunion.  Judge  Staniey  Orr  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Frank  J.  Lausche,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
The  last  Navy  nurse  to  escape  from  Corregidor  was  present,  Ens.  Ann  Bernatitus. 
Accompanying  her  was  Lt.  Helen  L.  Summers,  Army  nurse.  Appropriate  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  employees. 

B.  R.  Gou>nxLD. 
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Aa  cben,  389 
Abadieh,  3 
Abdomen : 
abnormalities  of,  24 
closed  injuries  of,  306 
diseases  of.  In  MTOUSA,  314-^17 
echinococcus  cysts  of,  in  SWPA,  649 
examinations  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  469-471 
wounds  of  buttocks,  442 
wounds  of  cbest,  442 
ZI  hospitals,  156-157 
flat  plates  of.  In — 

Alaskan  Department,  793 
urinary  tract  disease,  666,  667 
localization  of  foreign  bodies  In,  647 
pulmonary  emboli  after  wounds  of,  312 
studies  on  trauma  of.  In  ETOUSA,  459 
wounds  of,  470-471 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  157 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  512 
in  MTOUSA,  244,  305-308 
Abdominal  aorta,  arteriovenous  fistula  of, 
178 

Abdominal  cavity,  supervoltage  therapy  in 
neoplasms  of,  215 

Abdominal  lymph  nodes,  radiation  of,  in 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  220 
Abdominal  vessels,  rupture  of,  from  blast 
effects,  882 

Abbuon,  P.  H.,  832,  854 
Aberrant  pancreas,  171 
ABLE  test  in  Operation  CROSSROADS, 
909-911 

Abnormalities — 

in  blood  counts  from  overexposure,  582 
of  menisci,  635 
Abscess(es),  155 

localization  of,  by  pneumoperitoneum, 
469-470 

radiation  therapy  of,  67,  540 


Abscess  formation — 

in  bronchopneumonia  in  World  War  I — 54 
in  coccidioidomycosis,  170 
in  SWPA,  657 
of  lungs,  104 

AC  current,  conversion  of,  to  DC  current  in 
Bermuda,  796 

Accelerated  teaching  program  at  technicians 
school,  Lawson  General  Hospital,  128 
Accelerated  training  of  radiologists,  24 
Acceptance  of  registrants  with  doubtfully 
stable  pulmonary  lesions,  113-114 
Accessibility  of  facilities  in  hospitals  on 
Continent,  424-425 
Accessory  eauipment,  76-82 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  150-152 
at  Provisional  Hospital  No.  2 — 516 
at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  514 
at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  456 
deterioration  of,  in — 

CBI,  738-740 
SWPA,  616 

for  photography  In  MTOUSA,  247 
improvisation  of,  in  CPA,  521 
in  Alaskan  Department,  788 
in  CBI,  738-740 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
813 

in  named  general  hospitals,  136-137 
in  SPA,  554 
in  SWPA,  616 
instruction  in  use  of,  128 
lack  of,  on  field  unit,  261 
procurement  of,  in  ETOUSA,  367,  376 
recommendations  for,  139,  705 
requests  for,  94-95 
shortages  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  376,  428 
SWPA,  604-607 
Accra,  806 


1  UnleM  otbenrlM  ipecifled,  all  entries  refer  to  radiology  and  to  World  War  II. 

The  following  code  of  standard  abbreviations  has  been  nsed;  CBI  (China-Bnrma -India  Theater) ; 
CPA  (Central  Pacific  Area) ;  ETOUSA  (European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.8.  Army)  ;  MED  (Man¬ 
hattan  Engineer  District)  ;  Met  Lab  (Metallurgical  Laboratory,  University  of  Chicago) ;  MTOUSA 
(Mediterranean  Theater  of  Operations,  U.8.  Army)  ;  MRC  (National  Research  Council)  ;  NATOU8A 
(North  African  Theater  of  Operations,  U.8.  Army)  ;  OTSG  (Ofilce  of  The  Surgeon  General)  ;  POA 
(Pacific  Ocean  Areas)  ;  SPA  (South  Pacific  Area) ;  SWPA  (Southwest  Pacific  Area) ;  VA  (Veterans’ 
AdmlnlstratloB) ;  and  ZI  (Zone  of  Interior). 
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Achalasia,  157,  170 

Achilles  tendon  in  fractures  of  calcaneus, 
634 

Acne,  141 

confusion  of,  with  radiodermatitis,  791 
restriction  of  therapy  for,  197 
therapy  of,  207,  488,  540,  683 
Acquired  cardiac  disease,  314 
Acromioclavicular  dislocations,  157 
ossifying  changes  after,  175 
Acromioclavicular  separations  in  CPA,  536 
Acromion  process,  involvement  of,  in 
coccidioidomycosis,  170 
Acta  Radiologica,  836 
Acting  Consultant  (s)  in  Radiology: 

CBI,  721-723 
MTOUSA,  248,  260 

SWPA,  563,  564,  565-582,  584,  588,  603, 
625,  667,  670,  676,  697,  703 
Acting  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
ETOUSA,  401 

Actinomycosis  of  chest  in — 

MTOUSA,  312 
SWPA,  668 
Activation  of — 

Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee,  31-36 
X-Ray  Department,  Thomas  M.  England 
General  Hospital,  159 
Activities — 

during  inactive  periods,  258 
of  Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology, 

SWPA,  limitations  on,  567 
of  radiologists  during  mobilization 
period,  23 

Activity  of  radiology  section,  relation  of,  to 
hospital  mission,  144 
Acute  dermatoses,  208 
Acute  hemorrhagic  leukemia,  827 
Adak,  774,  780,  785 
Adams,  B.,  332n 
Adaptation  of — 

buildings  not  designed  for  radiology,  439 
Philips  Metalix  unit  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  784 

Addenbrooks  Hospital,  332n 
Adraitis  in  CPA,  540 
Adaiocarcinoma  of  intestinal  tract,  178 
Adenoma (s)  of — 
pituitary  gland,  182 
thyroid,  178 

Adenomatous  changes  in  hypertrophic 
gastritis,  171 

Adenotrophocarctnoma  of  testis,  228 


Adhesions : 

localization  of,  by  pneumoperitoneum, 
469-470 

of  spine,  Pantopaque  myelography  in,  172 
Adjustable  limiting  resistance  incorporated 
in  roentgenoscopy  control,  87 
Adjustable  reading  level  for  depth  scale 
marker,  74 

Adjusted  service  rating  scores  in  ETOUSA, 
352 

Adjutant  General,  Army,  88,  100-101,  149, 
406-407 

Adjutant  General’s  Qualiflcation  and 
Appraisal  Rating,  346 
Administrative  considerations  In — 

CBI,  717-721 
CPA,  499 

MTOUSA,  237-248 
named  general  hospitals,  119-184 
radiation  therapy,  195-207 
SWPA,  593-631,  675 
World  War  I — 4-5 

Administrative  duties  of  radiologists  in 
SWPA,  586 

Administrative  Memorandum  No.  49,  Office 
of  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  21  Apr.  1944 
— 346 

Administrative  personnel,  shortages  of,  in 
SWPA,  563 

Administrative  problems  in  SWPA,  563-564 
Administrative  system  of  handling  casual¬ 
ties  in  MTOUSA.  329 
ADSEC  (Advanced  Section),  329 
Advance  medical  planning  in  Manhattan 
Project,  864 

Advance  planning.  Inclusion  of  radiologists 
in,  131-133,  188-189,  424,  439,  440,  446-447 
Advanced  malignant  disease,  deep  therapy 
of,  852 

Advantages  of — 
affiliated  units,  240 
Ashford  General  Hospital  for  Army 
School  of  Roentgenology,  29-30 
routine  chest  radiographs,  99-100 
staff  conferences,  155 
Advisory  Committee  on  Uranium,  NDRC 
(S-1  Section),  838-839 
Advisory  Committee  on  X-ray  Protection, 
86 

Advisory  function  of  teaching  personnel 
concerning  equipment,  89 
Adynamic  ileus,  306 
Abbkbsolo,  P.  G.,  882 
Aeration  of  lungs  after  decortication,  475 
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Aerator,  improTisation  of,  137 
Aerial  bombing  in  MTOUSA,  244 
Aerocelea — 

in  fractures  of  skull.  478 
of  brain,  433 
Aerotitis  in  SWPA,  682 
Affiliated  hospitals : 
in  CBI,  726-727 
in  ETOUSA,  246-241 

in  MTOUSA,  239-241,  245,  249,  250-251, 
253 

in  SWPA,  561,  586 
in  2SI,  16 

lack  of,  In  Alaskan  Department,  775 
transfer  of  personnel  from,  in  ETOUSA, 
346 

Afghanistan.  2 

Afrlca-Italy,  movements  between,  250 
Age: 

diagnostic  implications  of,  27 
Incidence  of,  to — 
cardiac  disability,  668 
diastatic  fractures,  470 
duodenal  ulcer  in  CPA,  539 
kala-azar,  823 
malignant  disease,  204,  312 
Induence  of,  on  fibroid  pulmonary  lesions, 
102 

range  of,  at  general  hospitals  in  ZI,  120 
relation  of,  to  soft-tissue  ossifications,  173 
Agenda  of — 

conferences  of  Tumor  Board  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  209 
professional  conferences — 
at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology. 

34-35 

in  ETOUSA,  357 
In  MTOUSA,  246-246 
in  Oahu,  535-539 
Agenesis  of  lung,  313 

Aggressive  therapy  in  Hodgkin’s  disease, 
218-220 
Agra,  717 

Ahvaz,  808,  814,  821 

Air,  retro-orbital  injection  of.  In  CBI,  756 
Air  conditioning — 
in  named  general  hospitals,  133 
of  darkroom(s),  189 

Air  contrast  studies  in  penetrating  wounds 
of  head,  478 

Air  cooling  in  field  unit,  62 
Air  delivery  of — 
films  to  Brazil,  808 


Air  delivery  of — Continued 
films  to  SWPA,  621 
supplies  to  Brazil,  802 
Air  depots  in  SWPA,  567 
Air  evacuation  from — 

Alaskan  Department,  781 
Attu,  792 

Middle  Blast  (Persian  Gulf)  Ck>mmand, 
825 

Air  myelography  In — 

CBI,  766 
MTOUSA,  310 
SWPA,  673 

Air  priority  for  patients  with  malignant 
disease,  490 

Air  raids  on  Okinawa,  529 
Air  traffic  to  and  from  Brazil,  804 
Air  Transport  Command  (ATC),  801,  804, 
806 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
822 

Air  transportation  in  Alaskan  Command, 
778-779,  787 

Alrfiow  unit,  71-72,  381-882,  603 

Aitape,  688 

Aorac,  CoL  J.  C.,  678 

Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  831,  832,  881,  883-885, 
902 

detonation  of  atomic  bomb  at,  831 
Alaskan  Defense  Command,  TTln 
Alaskan  Department,  771-795 
clinical  considerations  in,  792-796 
current  In,  786 

establishment  of  hospitals  in,  772-774 
equipment  of,  784-790 
facilities  of,  78Z-784 
general  considerations  of  radiology  in, 
771-772 

personnel  of,  774-782 
postwar  management  of  tuberculosis  in, 
794n 

A1.BRKCHT,  Lt.  CoL  C.  E.,  775,  779,  780 
Albumin,  test  for,  in  urine  in  plants  han¬ 
dling  uranium,  861 
Albuquerque,  883 

Alert  at  Tripler  General  Hospital  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  509 
Alerts  after  Pearl  Harbor,  511 
Aleutians,  772,  783,  786 
Aleuts,  794 
Algeria,  302,  806,  808 
Algiers,  245,  261,  410n 

Allnemmit  of  fractures,  followup  studies  of, 
275 
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Allen,  Col.  K.  D.  A.,  126n,  237,  239,  243, 
248,  249,  325,  325n,  326,  326n,  327,  328, 
334,  335,  341,  342,  345,  346,  349,  353,  355, 
361,  362,  367,  369,  371,  373,  376,  378,  383, 
391,  393,  395,  398,  399,  400,  401,  405,  406, 
409,  412,  414,  437,  452,  468,  476n,  486,  487, 
488,  491,  806 

Allergic  sinusitis  in  SWPA,  650 
Allergy,  side  effects  of  Lipiodol  In,  164 
Allied  Forces  in  Burma,  711 
Allied  participation  in  staff  conferences  in 
CBI,  720-721 
Allied  personnel : 

incidence  of  tuberculosis  In,  in  SWPA, 
650 

treatment  of,  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  203 
Allied  prisoners  of  war — 
at  233d  General  Hospital,  532 
in  Philippines,  563 
Allies : 

liaison  with,  in  CBI,  718-719 
supply  of  Cooildge  tubes  to.  In  World 
War  1—48 
Allocation  of — 

auxiliary  mobile  units,  407-408 

critical  materials,  371 

equipment  in  United  Kingdom,  369-370 

radiologists  in  tables  of  organization,  249 

sheet  lead  in  MTOUSA,  258 

space  in — 

38th  General  Hospital,  812-813 
329th  Station  Hospital,  783-784 
Alloys,  shortages  of,  69 
Alopecia  after  therapy  of  ringworm,  851 
Alpha-emitters : 

bone-seeking  properties  of,  861 
minimal  dally  dosage  of,  858 
Alpha  particles,  832,  864 
Alternating  current : 
delivery  of,  from  field  generator,  81 
production  of,  by  modified  Deico  engine, 
47 

use  of,  after  World  War  I — 55 
Alternating  use  of  tube  heads,  58-59 
Aluminum  filtration,  86 
Aluminum,  shortages  of,  69-71 
Alvabo,  Lt.  Col.  G.,  1 
Alveolar  cysts,  823 

Alveoli,  hemorrhage  into,  in  blast  injuries, 
473 

Amberg,  449 
Ambbbson,  J.B.,  99 

Ambulances  for  intrahospital  transporta¬ 
tion  in — 


Ambulances — Continued 
CBI,  731 
MTOUSA,  253 

Ambulatory  patients,  waiting  space  for,  in 
ETOUSA,  438 

Ambulatory  status  of  patients  undergoing 
therapy  in  ETOUSA,  489,  491 
Amchltka  Island,  774 
Amebiasis : 

association  of,  with  yaws,  643 
cecal  involvement  in,  760 
in  Chinese  troops,  713 
in  CPA,  539 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
824 

Amebic  hepatitis  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  824 
Amebic  liver  abscess  in  SWPA,  665 
American  Army  Forces  in  CBI,  711 
American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine,  18 
American  Board  of  Radiology,  13,  24,  26, 
28,  41,  109,  122,  195,  347,  549,  561,  570, 
584,  675n,  720,  774,  797,  809 
American  College  of  Chest  Physicians,  98 
American  College  of  Radiology,  23,  26 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  World 
War  I — 6—7 

American  Journal  of  Roentgenology,  359, 
667n,  836 

American  Legion,  797 
American  Medical  Association,  158,  278 
American  Red  Cross,  149 
markings  of,  omission  of,  in  SWPA,  689 
prewar  preparation  of,  in  Hawaii,  509 
volunteer  workers  of,  124-125 
American  Roentgen  Ray  Society,  In,  6,  19, 
85,  142,  233,  291 

American  Urological  Society,  233 
Ames,  868 

Amoky,  Col.  H.  I.,  216 

Amplitude  changes  of  cardiac  function, 
kymograpbic  tracings  of,  91-92 
Amputation  center  at — 

Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  181 
Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital, 
161 

Amputation  for  clostridial  myositis,  543 
Amputation  stumps,  densitometry  for,  162 
Anatomic  localization  of  foreign  bodies,  53 
Anatomy ; 

instruction  in,  at  Army  Medical  School, 
40 
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instruction  of  enlisted  technicians  in, 
590n 

between  World  Wars,  22 
Anchorage,  775,  781 
Andbbson,  Lt.  Col.  C.  W.,  329 
Andimeshk,  808 
Andbeassen,  Col.  E.  C.,  430 
Anemia  from — 

excessive  exposure  in  ETOUSA,  338,  346 
fluoroscopic  localization  of  foreign  bodies, 
460 

Anesthesia  in  decortication,  301 
Anesthetic  equipment,  402 
Aneurysm(s),  155 
differential  diagnosis  of,  177 
of  pulmonary  artery,  313 
Angiography,  157 
Angle  boards,  91,  94,  521 
Angle  guides  for  deep  therapy,  210 
Anglo-American  Chiefs  of  Staff,  710 
Animal  experiments — 
at  Met  Lab,  865 
before  World  War  II — 834 
on  blast  at  Los  Alamos,  882 
on  ingestion  (inhalation)  of  radioactive 
materials,  855,  856 
on  radioactive  dusts,  855 
with  radioactive  substances,  861-862 
Animal  studies  in  Test  BAKER,  913 
Ankle  (s) ; 

Involvement  of.  In  yaws,  644 
ossiflcation  of  ligaments  about,  175 
osteochondritis  of,  536 
pneumoarthrography  of,  in  ETOUSA,  468 
technical  memorandum  on  fractures  of, 
571 

Ankylosing  spondylolisthesis  in  SWPA,  670 
Ankylosis  caused  by  soft-tissue  ossifications, 
173 

Ankylostoma  infestation  in  CBI,  758-759 
Ann  Arbor,  513,  875 
Annette  Island,  774 
“Annex  Easy,”  907 

Annual  reports  from  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  119 
Anomalies  of — 
aorta,  177 
bones,  175-177 
chest,  313 

evacuation  in  CBI,  709 
lungs,  104 
spine,  670,  703 
subclavian  artery,  178 
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Anterior  films  in  localization  of  foreign 
bodies,  94 

Anterior  globe,  foreign  bodies  in,  165 
Anti-Aircraft  Artillery  School,  90 
Antigua,  795 

Antimicrobial  agents,  67,  166,  208,  322,  477 

Antipersonnel  mines,  756 

Ants  in  SWPA,  577,  613 

Anzio,  250 

Aomoen  Islands,  911 

Aorta: 

aneurysms  of,  177 
anomalies  of,  177,  313 
coarctation  of,  658 

d^onstration  of  status  of,  by  apicog- 
raphy,  794 
Aortic  knobs,  810 

Apicography  in  Alaskan  Department,  794 
Apophyseal  centers  of  spine,  670 
Apophyseal  Joints,  changes  in,  in  spondylo¬ 
listhesis,  173 

Apparatus.  See  Equipment;  Accessory 
equipment;  special  items,  etc. 
Appendicitis,  664 

Approval  of  Army  field  unit  by  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Radiology,  NRC,  89 
Aqua  regia,  865 
Aquitania,  807 
Arabia,  806,  826 
Arachnoiditis,  285,  755 
Arbitrary  criteria  for  rejection  of  Selective 
Service  registrants,  102-103 
Archeb,  Lt.  Col.  M.  C.,  509,  510,  511,  512 
Arcing  of  current  in  SWPA,  614 
Arctic  area,  93 
Ardennes,  443 

Area  Engineer,  Los  Alamos,  879 
Area  Surgeon,  CPA,  517 
Arithmetic,  instruction  in,  at  Army  School 
of  Roentgenology,  40 
Arizona-trained  troops  on  Attu,  780 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology,  142, 
742 

Armies ; 

British  Army,  324,  355,  359,  362,  369,  370 
British  Eighth  Army,  247 
Chinese  Fifth  Army,  713 
Chinese  Sixth  Army,  713 
Chinese  Sixty-Sixth  Army,  713 
coordinators  for,  in  ETOUSA,  330 
Fifth  U.S.  Army,  247,  376,  419 
First  U.S.  Army,  129,  330,  371,  376,  407, 
409,  412,  413,  415,  421 
Ninth  U.S.  Army,  413,  415 
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Armies — Continued 
Seventh  U.S.  Army,  413 
Sixth  U.S.  Army,  566,  567,  688,  689 
Third  U.S.  Army,  330,  400,  407-408,  409, 
413,  421,  445,  448,  453,  456,  488 
Armistice  in  World  War  I — 6,  7,  8,  20,  21 
Armored  Divisions: 

4th— 445 
6th— 445,  446 
Arm(s)  : 

examination  of  chest  in  wounds  of,  442 
fractures  of,  caused  by  falling  coconuts, 
634 

Arms,  supply  of,  to  Chinese  Army,  710 
Army,  assumption  by,  of  responsibility  for 
atomic  bomb  program,  839 
Army  Air  Field  Station  Hospital,  Birming¬ 
ham,  185 

Army  Air  Force,  694 
bases  of,  in  India,  717 
bombing  range  of,  used  for  testing  of 
atomic  bomb,  832 
casualties  of: 

care  of,  in  Middle  East,  808 
in  168th  Evacuation  Hospital,  693 
in  SPA,  547,  550 
installations  of,  in  SWPA,  603 
noncombat  fractures  in,  in  SWPA,  634 
personnel  of,  aerotitis  in.  In  SWPA,  682 
personnel  facilities  for,  at  Hlckam  Field 
Station  Hospital,  515 

personnel  gastrointestinal  symptoms  in, 
in  SWPA,  661-662 

pr^aratlon  of,  for  dropping  bomb  on 
Japan,  886 

procurement  of  personnel  from,  for  aux¬ 
iliary  mobile  units,  408 
radiologists  of,  liaison  with,  in  SPA,  550 
regional  hospitals  of,  inspection  of  radi¬ 
ology  sections  in,  15 
station  hospitals  of,  119-120 
Army  Air  Force  Meteorological  Service,  883 
Army  Air  Forces  Convalescent  Hospital,  143 
Army  Air  Forces  hospital,  early  mission  of 
Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital  as, 
158 

Army  Air  Forces  Regional  Hospital,  Santa 
Ana,  170 

Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  26,  55, 
194, 196 

Army  Cancer  Institute,  203,  208 

Army  Chief  of  Staff,  839 

Army  Classification  Test  Scores,  129 


Army  Corps : 

11—799 
VII— 445 
XII— 447 
XX— 446,  447 

Army  enlistment  stations.  111 
Army  Ground  Forces,  training  of  enlisted 
technicians  from,  129 
Army  Group,  Washington,  D.C.,  711 
Army  hospitals : 

radiologic  workload  in,  in  World  War  I 
-52-53 

workload  in,  after  World  War  I — 54 
Army  litter,  use  of  tabletop  as,  87 
Army  losses  at  Pearl  Harbor,  512 
Army  manuals.  See  Manuals. 

Army  Medical  Center,  54 
Army  Medical  l>epartment,  69,  85,  89 
Army  Medical  School,  4,  22,  58,  59,  61,  62, 
67,  68,  85,  107 

acceleration  of  activities  in,  in  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Roentgenology,  22-23 
construction  of  experimental  models  at, 
61 

courses  in  radiology  in,  19 
criticism  of  training  courses  at,  28-29, 
41n 

Department  of  Roentgenology  in,  55,  56 
equipment  of,  in  World  War  I — 45 
in  World  War  1—20 
training  in  radiology  at,  26-28,  37 
transfer  of  Army  School  of  Roentgenol¬ 
ogy  from,  29-30 

Army-Navy-clvilian  professional  confer¬ 
ences  on  Oahu,  535 
Army-Navy  cooperation  in  CPA,  499 
Army-Navy  personnel  stations.  111 
Army  of  Occupation  in  Japan,  501 
Army  Regulations  (AR)  615-26,  15  Sept 
1942— 408n 

Army  responsibility  for  malignant  disease 
in  personnel,  202 

Army  School  of  Medical  Department  En¬ 
listed  Technicians,  Fitzsimons  General 
Hospital,  147 

Army  School  of  Roentgenology: 
activation  of,  at  University  of  Tminessee, 
29-32 

at  Walter  Reed  General  Ho.'mital,  18, 
29-44,  82,  87,  92,  94,  109,  125,  186,  187, 
249,  429,  627,  780-782 
courses  at,  27,  28,  36-40 
facilities  at,  32-36 

hospital  training  facilities  at,  33-35 
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Army  School  of  Roentgenology — Continued 
research  at,  36,  90-93 
staff  of,  32 

teaching  methods  at,  36-37,  <3-44 
testing  of  equipment  at,  89,  93 
tributes  of  graduates  to,  41-44,  41n 
Army  schools  of  radiology  for  enlisted  tech¬ 
nicians,  40,  147,  251,  350,  361,  519 
In  CPA,  519 
in  SWP  1,  589 
Army  Service  Forces : 
regional  hospitals  of,  15 
station  hospitals  of,  120 
system  of  hospitals  in,  197 
Army  Service  Forces  Unit  Training  Com¬ 
mand,  129 
Army  strength  in — 

World  War  I — 6 
ZI,  193 

Army  subsidy  proposed  for  training  in 
civilian  institutions,  28 
Army-trained  enlisted  technicians  in — 
Canal  Zone,  796 
CBI,  725 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
811-812 

Army  training  program,  civilian  criticism 
of,  28-29 

Army  Transport  Command  bases  in  India, 
717 

Arsenic,  radioactivity  of,  in  Test  ABLE, 
910 

Arsenical  therapy  in  yaws,  645 
Art  Section  at  Army  School  of  Roentgenol¬ 
ogy,  33 

Arteriography,  278,  475 
Arteriovenous  flstuia,  178 
Arthritides,  167,  207 
Arthritis — 

in  ETOUSA,  488,  489 
of  spine,  171,  536 
Arthrosis  of  spine,  172 
Articular  surfaces  (spaces),  radiography 
of,  634 

Articulating  processes  of  lumbar  vertebrae, 
fractures  Ox’,  670 
Artifacts  on  films  in — 

SPA,  554 
SWPA,  616 

Artillery,  Japanese  use  of,  in  Okinawa,  527 
Artillery  “time  fire”  as  cause  of  spinal  cord 
injuries,  479 

Artillery  wounds  in  MTOUSA,  244 
Aruba,  796 


Ascaria  lumbricoides  of  small  bowel  in 
MTOUSA,  316 
Ascension  Island,  804 

Aseptic  necrosis  in  carpal  navicular  frac¬ 
tures,  acO 

Asepto  syringes,  165 
Ashbridge,  Col.  W.,  879 
Ashburn  General  Hospital,  144 
Ashford  General  Hospital,  131,  135,  165, 
172,  174 

Asiatic-Pacific  theater,  495-706 
Asmara,  808,  814 
Aspergillosis  in — 

MTOUSA,  312 

named  general  hospitals,  170 
Aspiration  pneumonia  in  named  general 
hospitals,  170 

Assam.  709,  713,  716,  719,  727,  734,  736, 
748,  758,  765 

Assam  Radiological  Society,  720 
Assembly  (disassembly)  of — 
equipment,  training  in,  40,  128 
lightproof  tent,  76-77 
units  In  World  War  I — 20 
Assembly  line  examination  of  registrants  at 
personnel  centers,  110 
Assignment  (s) : 
by  officers’  preferences,  122 
impermanence  of,  in  combat  zone,  24 
of  enlisted  technicians,  18 
in  MTOUSA,  359-360 
to  fixed  hospitals,  251 
to  forward  hospitals,  251,  252 
of  Inexperienced  radiologists  in — 
ETOUSA,  354 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
811 

of  medical  personnel  to  Manhattan  Dis¬ 
trict,  847 

of  personnel  in  OTSG,  13,  15-17 
of  radiation  therapists,  196 
of  radiologists,  17 

In  auxiliary  mobile  units,  408 
In  ETOUSA,  345 
In  SWPA,  584,  586-587 
to  convalescent  hospitals,  25 
to  evacuation  hospitals,  25 
to  field  hospitals,  24 
to  station  hospitals,  26 
of  special  projects  in  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
grams,  848 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  60 
Aster  X-ray  solutions,  90 
Asthma,  104 
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Asthmatics,  effect  of  Lipiodol  on,  164 
Asymmetry  of  spinal  structures,  171,  670 
Atabrine,  670,  680,  765 
Atelectasis : 

associated  with — 

bronchogenic  carcinoma,  312 
rupture  of  malarial  spleen,  801 
subphrenic  abscess,  306 
in  blast  injuries,  473 
in  MTOUSA,  304-305,  393 
in  organizing  hemothorax,  298 
in  primary  atypical  pneumonia  in  SWPA, 
652 

management  of,  292 
Atlanta,  196 

Atlantic  City,  125,  126,  131,  158,  160,  196, 
278 

“Atlas  of  Chest  X-Ray  Films,”  16,  109 
Atoll  warfare,  525-626 
Atom,  fission  of,  837,  837n 
Atomic  bomb : 

detonation  of,  at  Alamogordo,  884-885 
early  development  of,  837-839 
effects  of,  881-882 

preparations  for  detonation  of,  882-884 
role  of  radiology  in,  831-932 
testing  of,  832 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  915,  916 
Atomic  reactors.  See  Piles. 

Atomic  science,  postwar  developments  in, 
916 

Atomic  theory,  instruction  in,  in  Alaskan 
Department,  781 

Atrophy  of  intestine  after  supervoltage 
radiation,  217 
Attrition  of — 

affiliated  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  241 
personnel  in  ETOUSA,  346,  347,  352 
Attu,  772,  774,  780,  792,  794 
At3?pical  pneumonia.  See  Primary  atypical 
pneumonia. 

Auburn,  Calif.,  120 
Auckland,  500 
Auerbach’s  plexus,  759 
Augmentation  of — 

equipment  for  invasion  of  Continent,  419 
forward  hospitals  by  auxiliary  mobile 
units,  414-415 

personnel  for  invasion  of  Continent,  420 
radiologic  service  for  invasion  of  Conti¬ 
nent,  405,  417 
Augusta,  Ga.,  145 

Australia,  49.5,  501,  561,  .562.  006,  610,  612. 
615,  617,  619,  621,  622,  628,  649,  650, 


Australia — Continued 

655.  661,  662,  663,  664,  665,  666,  677, 
678,  681,  687,  694,  695,  699,  702 
arrival  of  hospitals  in,  561,  562,  583 
buildup  of  medical  facilities  In,  560-562 
civilian  clerical  help  in,  624-625 
drying  of  films  in,  623-624 
equipment  in,  603 
facilities  in,  593,  594-597 
fllariasis  in,  656-657 
industrial  circumstances  of,  501 
maintenance  of  equipment  in,  625-626 
planned  Japanese  invasion  of,  694 
provision  of  supplies  by,  561 
railroad  systems  in,  629 
tropical  diseases  in,  633 
U.S.  bases  in,  495 

Australian  Bush,  location  of  hospitals  in, 
619 

Australian  construction  of  U.S.  hospitals, 
691 

Australian  equipment,  use  of,  by  U.S.  Army 
hospitals,  572,  626 

Australian  films,  reading  of,  in  U.S.  hos¬ 
pitals,  572,  649 
Australian  hospitals : 
early  provision  for  therapy  in,  677 
in  SPA,  550 

use  of,  by  U.S.  units,  572 
Australian  medical  officers,  attendance  at — 
film-interpretation  courses,  696 
U.S.  medical  meetings,  574 
Australian  prisoners  of  war  in  Okinawa, 
532 

Australian  radiologists : 
liaison  with,  572-573 
shortages  of,  572 

Australian  sources,  procurement  of  films 
from,  620 
Austria,  193 
Austrian  border,  449 

Authorization  for  auxiliary  mobile  units, 
400-407 

Automatic  changeover  of  milliamperag*^ 
from  fluoroscopic  to  radiologic  load,  91 
Automatic  film  processor  (s),  138,  139 
Automatic  processing  system  of  film  devel¬ 
opment,  140 
Autopsy  (les) — 

for  malignant  disease  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  202 
on  Chinese,  748n 
Autopsy  findings  in — 
blast  injuries,  881-882 
experimental  blast  injuries,  882 
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Autotransformer (s),  42,  52 
Auxiliary  drying  equipment,  improvisation 
of,  in  ETOUSA,  384-385 
Auxiliary  mobile  units,  251,  253,  352, 
359-360,  367,  405-417,  419,  426 
concepts  of,  405,  419 
development  of,  405-406 
evaluation  of,  415-417 
functions  of,  414-415 
in  forward  hospitals,  427-428,  429, 
430-431,  432 

in  landing  operations,  420 
on  near  shore  during  invasion  of  Conti¬ 
nent,  421 

personnel  for,  407-414 
recommendations  for,  417 
Auxiliary  radiologic  teams  in  ETOUSA, 
238-239,  249,  407-409,  413,  414-415,  421 
Auxiliary  Surgical  Group (s),  330 
1st— 407,  412,  421 
3d— 407,  409,  412,  415,  416 
use  of  radiologic  teams  from,  419 
Auxiliary  surgical  group  teams  in 
ETOUSA,  333,  420 
Auxiliary  wash  tank(s),  78,  379,  521 
use  of  field  packing  chest  as,  82 
Aviation,  carrier-based,  495 
Avranches,  445,  453 

Auxllliary  lymph  nodes,  radiation  of,  in 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  220 
Ayers,  Mass.,  121 
Ayerza’s  disease,  654 
Azygos  lobes,  653,  810 

B-ratlon  supplements  in  CBI,  765 
Bacillary  dysentery  in — 

CBI,  759-760 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
824 

Backache — 

as  premonitory  symptom  of  malaria, 
669-670 

in  Alaskan  Department,  785 
in  CBI,  766 
in  CPA,  532 
in  MTOUSA,  245 
in  SWPA,  571 

Background  count  In  measurement  of 
isotopes,  857 

Backlog  of  work  in  ZI  hospitals,  17 
Bacterial  endocarditis,  532 
Bad  Salzuiigen,  449 
Bagassosis,  653-654 
Bailey  bridges,  445 
Baibd,  Col.  C.  L.,  364,  385 


Bakelite : 

etfect  of  weather  on,  74 
in  improvised  equipment  in  Alaskan  De¬ 
partment,  789 

Bakelite  cassettes,  deterioration  of,  800 
Bakelite  tabletops  in  World  War  I — 49 
Bakelite  wall  in  filtration  portal  for  pri¬ 
mary  beam,  86 
Baker  cysts,  635 

BAKER  test  in  Operation  CROSSROADS, 
155-158,  907,  911-913 
Bale,  W.  F..  836,  845,  846,  852,  862,  869 
Bale  Geiger  counter,  862,  869 
Ball,  Lt.  Col.  R.,  325,  325n,  401,  461 
Ballistics,  science  of,  24 
Baltimore,  19,  109,  115,  837 
Baptist  Memorial  Hospital,  34 
Babclay,  a.  E.,  331,  353,  365 
Bari,  265,  267 
Barium — 

in  cholecystography  for  detection  of  ma¬ 
lingering,  557,  665 
in  examination  of  esophagus,  177 
in  visualization  of — 
abdominal  fiistulas,  306 
small  bowel  in  ascariasis,  316 
Barium  enema (s),  159,  168,  793 
at  105th  (Seneral  Hospital,  700 
in  CPA,  539 
in  MTOUSA,  256,  272 
in  schistosomiasis,  655 
in  SWPA,  605,  664,  700 
instruction  in  use  of,  40,  129 
preparation  for,  121 
provision  of  hot  water  for,  440 
studies  on,  in — 

Brazil,  801 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
809 

toilet  facilities  for,  439 

in  Alaskan  Department,  788 
unnecessary  requests  for,  442 
with  field  unit  in  Trinidad,  798 
Barium  examination  of  esophagus,  177 
Barium  meals,  168 

Barium  plaster  for  protection  against  radi¬ 
ation,  335,  337,  438 
in  atomic  bomb  program,  854 
Barium  sulfate,  palatabillty  of,  600 
Babner,  Lt.  Col.  J.  L.,  133,  142,  206,  207 
Babnes,  S.  W.,  836 
Barnes  General  Hospital,  119 
Babrwell,  Col.  J.  D.,  511,  513,  517,  518,  520 
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Barracks — 

as  hospitals  in  MTOUSA,  254 
at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  31,  33 
Barbon,  1st  Lt.  C.  S.,  260,  261,  268 
Barter  procurement  of  equipment  in 
MTOUSA,  263,  267 
Babysu,  Lt.  Col.  N.,  405 
Basal  cell  carcinoma  originating  in  radiO' 
dermatitis,  791 

Basal  cisternae,  encephalographic  visual' 
ization  of,  755 

Base  camp  at  Alamogordo,  883,  884 
disposition  of  personnel  at,  during  deton- 
ation  of  bomb,  884 

effects  of  detonation  of  bomb  at,  884 
Base  consultants,  recommendations  for,  in 
SWPA,  567,  570-571,  585,  626,  676,  678 
Base  hospital (s) ; 

equipment  for,  in  World  War  I — 2,  6,  7 
hospitalization  for  suspected  tuberculosis 
in,  107 

in  ZI  in  World  War  1—20 
No.  18  in  World  War  I — 7 
Base  Section  No.  3,  Australia,  562 
Base  Surgeon,  United  Kingdom  Base  Sec¬ 
tion,  329 

Base  3,  Brisbane,  Australia,  678 
Basha-type  facilities  in  CBI,  716,  727,  729, 
731 

“Basic  Course  in  Roentgenology  at  Army 
School  of  Roentgenology,”  37 
Basic  electricity,  instruction  of  enlisted 
technicians  in,  590n 
Basic  equipment  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  "84-788 
SWPA,  603 

Basic  instruction  at  enlisted  technicians' 
schools,  128-129 
Basic  physics : 

at  Army  Medical  School,  37,  40,  42 
at  School  for  Roentgenographic  Tech¬ 
nicians,  Alaskan  Department,  781 
in  training  courses  in  MTOUSA,  252 
training  of  enlisted  technicians  in,  362 
Basic  Subsistence  Issue  Chart  in  CBI,  765 
Basic  techniques  in  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  162 

Bass,  MaJ.  H.  E.,  164 

Bataan,  559,  560 

Bathtubs  In  MTOUSA,  272 

Battalion  aid  stations  in  CBI,  709 

Batteries  in  River  War,  3 

Battxksby,  MaJ.  J.,  3 

Battey  General  Hospital,  123,  131 


Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  196 
Battle  of — 

Bulge,  447,  448,  456 
Coral  Sea,  690 
El  Alamein,  807 
Myitkyina,  758,  764 
Baueb,  Lt.  CoL  A.  J.,  412 
Bavaria,  400 
Bazoilles,  7,  21 
Beaujon  Hospital,  487 
Beck,  Col.  C.  S.,  209 
Bed  capacity  of — 

Camp  Forrest  Station  Hospital,  120 
Camp  Stewart  Regional  Hospital,  193 
Camp  Wheeler  Station  Hospital,  185 
convalescent  hospitals,  25 
1st  Field  Hospital,  687 
Fort  Banning  Regional  Hospital,  193 
Fort  Bragg  Regional  Hospital,  193 
Fort  Jackson  Regional  Hospital,  193 
general  hospitals,  25-26 
Halloran  General  Hospital,  146 
hospitals  In  Brazil,  801 
Lawson  General  Hospital,  206 
named  general  hospitals,  120 
Oak  Ridge  Hospital,  872,  873 
Provisional  Hospital  No.  2 — 515 
regional  hospitals  in  ZI,  193 
SchoOeld  Barracks  Station  Hospital,  514 
station  hospitals,  26, 185 
in  Alaskan  Department,  714 
Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital, 
161 

Tripler  General  Hospital.  513 
Bedside  equipment  at  Ashford  General 
Hospital,  135 

Bedside  radiography,  121,  152 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  157 
grids  for,  377 
in  CBI,  731 
in  ETOUSA,  380,  382 
in  SWPA,  630 
with  field  unit,  68 
in  named  general  hospitals,  136 
Bedside  tunnel-changer,  91 
Bedside  units ; 

in  World  War  1—7,  48-49.  52 
use  of,  after  World  War  I — 55 
Beevor,  Surg.  Maj.  W.  C.,  2 
Behai  Province,  713 
Beirut,  670 

Belanger,  Capt.  W.  G.,  319 
Beldm,  Brazil.  801,  804 
Belgian  Congo,  867 
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Belgian  hospitals  in  World  War  I — 53 
inspection  of  hospitais  in,  397 
procurement  of  films  from,  in  ETOUSA, 
392 

refresher  courses  in  hospitals  in,  354 
Belgium,  473 

Bell,  Lt.  Col.  J.  C.,  162,  164 
Belladonna  before  gastrointestinal  exam¬ 
ination,  171 
Bellevue  Hospital,  146 
Benghazi,  808 

Benign  lesions,  therapy  of,  178,  202, 
203-204,208 

Berl  beri  heart,  528,  658-659 
Bebkan,  MaJ.  H.  S.,  245 
Berkeley,  573 

Berkeley  Campus,  University  of  California, 
833,  834,  845,  855,  857,  864n 
Berkshire,  442 
Berman  locator,  89 
Bermuda,  796-797 
Beryllium : 

fabrication  of,  879-881 
metabolic  pathways  of,  881 
pulmonary-circulatory  injuries  from,  856 
Beryllium  dusts,  hazards  of,  at  Los  Alamos, 
881 

Besaniion,  388 
Beta  electrons,  864 
Beta-radiation  emitters,  832,  868 
Beta  rays : 
hazards  of,  832 
measurement  of,  835 
minimal  daily  dosage  of,  858 
Blak,  501,  562,  571,  666,  698,  701 
Bianodic  focus  tubes,  3 
Bichromate  of  potash  in  Tirah  campaign,  2 
Bicycle  activation  of  dynamo  in  River  War, 
3 

Biddle,  Capt.  R.,  429 

Bikini  Atoll,  902-905,  907,  911,  914,  915 

Bikini  Lagoon,  911 

Bile  bemopneumothorax,  304 

Billbid  Prison,  560 

Biluck,  Col.  E.  W.,  815 

Billings  General  Hospital,  126,  135,  801 

Bingham,  Lt.  H.  E.,  626,  627 

Bingham,  N.  Mex.,  883 

Binmaley,  629 

Biochemists,  entrance  of,  into  field  of 
radiology,  844 

Biologic  studies  at  Los  Alamos,  881 
Biological  Radiation  Effects  Group,  Met 
Lab,  864-865 


Biologists,  entrance  of,  into  field  of  radiol¬ 
ogy,  844 

Biophysics,  development  of,  as  special  field, 
845 

Biopsy,  serial,  of  radiated  malignant 
tumors,  212-213 

Biplane  marker,  50-52,  53,  74-76,  460 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  185 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  495 
Bivouacking  divisions,  function  of  auxiliary 
mobile  units  in,  414 

Bivouacs  of  field  hospitals  in  North  Africa, 
808 

Bizarre  movements  of  intracardiac  foreign 
bodies,  463 
Bizerte,  245 
Black,  Maj.  C.  L.,  653 
Black,  T.  Sgt.  L.  F.,  68 
Blackout (s) : 

at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  510-511 
in  Okinawa,  529 

movement  of  35th  Evacuation  Hospital 
in,  445,  446,  447 

Blackout  material,  shortages  of,  in  SPA, 
553 

Bladder : 

diseases  of,  in  SWPA,  667 
involvement  of,  in  schistosomiasis,  825 
radiation  injuries  of,  851,  852 
reactions  of,  to  supervoltage  radiation,  217 
rupture  of,  306 

supervoltage  therapy  in  carcinoma  of, 
214,  227-230 

Blandy,  Vice  Adm.  W.  H.  P.,  902,  903,  908, 
914 

Blast  damage  in  Japan,  890-893 
Blast  effects  of  atomic  bomb,  881-882, 
892-8% 

Blast  injuries ; 
in  ETOUSA,  473 
of  chest,  393-394,  471 

possible  effects  of,  on  plane  crews  to 
drop  bomb  on  Japan,  886 
Blast  wave  after  detonation  of  bomb, 
884-885,886 

Blastoactinomycosis,  207 
Blastocysts,  222 
Blastomycosis  in — 

MTOUSA,  312 

named  general  hospitals,  168,  170 
Bleb  formation  in  blast  injuries,  473 
Blepharitis,  778 
Blesse,  Brig.  Gen.  F.  A.,  419n 
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Blistering  of  intensifying  screens  in  SWPA, 
615-616 

Blood  calcium  In  soft-tissue  ossifications, 
173 

Blood  changes  after  atomic  bombing  in 
Japan,  898 
Blood  counts  in — 

CBI,  734 
CPA,  524 

production  of  atomic  bomb,  861,  870 
protective  routine,  257,  259,  337 
SWPA,  582 

Blood  dyscrasias  in  SWPA,  641,  685 
Bnooa,  MaJ.  R.  J.,  147 
Blum,  Capt.  B.  M.,  872 
Boa  constrictors  (anacondas)  in  Trinidad, 
797n 

Board  certified  neurosurgeons  in  CBI,  749 
Board  certified  radiologists,  16,  195,  704, 
803 

in  afllliated  hospitals,  16 
in  CBI,  749 

in  general  hospitals,  26 
in  MTOUSA,  249 
in  regional  hospitals  in  ZI,  193 
in  SPA,  549 

in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  186,  187 
In  SWPA,  561,  583,  584,  585,  685 
shortages  of,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  24 
Boeck’s  sarcoid,  168,  207,  653 
Boer  War,  3-4 
Bohb,  N.  H.  D.,  837 
Boland,  MaJ.  E.  W.,  173 
Bolero  hospitals,  450 
Boloskop,  461 

Bolton,  Col.  V.  L.,  559n,  617,  646,  690, 
691,  693 

Bomb(s),  laboratory  for  production  of,  at 
Los  Alamos,  832 

Bomb  Safety  Section,  Operation  CROSS¬ 
ROADS,  907 

Bombay,  718,  720,  737,  747 
Bombing  wounds  in  MTOUSA,  244 
Bone(s) : 

anomalies  of,  175-177,  635 
carcinoma  of,  207 
condensation  changes  in,  162-163 
cystic  disease  of,  167 
echinococcus  cysts  of,  in  SWPA,  649 
exi)erimental  studies  on  deposition  of 
heavy  metals  in,  852 
injuries  of,  175-177 
in  named  general  hospitals,  167 
(Joints),  examination  of,  145 


Bone  ( s )  — Continued 
neoplasms  of,  167, 185 
osteogenic  sarcoma  of,  207 
sarcoma  of,  54,  204 
X-ray  diagnosis  of  diseases  of.  1 
Bone  changes — 
after  therapy,  851 
in  hydatid  disease,  823 
in  leprosy,  822 
in  paraplegia,  157,  173-175 
in  yaws,  641-645,  826 

Bone  damage  from  cold  injury  in  Alaskan 
Department,  792 
Bone  fragments  in — 

head  wounds,  localization  of,  476,  477-478 
spinal  canal,  289 
Bone  grafts,  176 
Bone  lesions ; 

in  coccidioidomycosis,  169 
radiologic-historical  aspects  of,  142 
Bone  marrow  damage  after  bombings  in 
Japan,  857,  861,  901 

Bone  marrow  syndrome,  deaths  from,  in 
Japan,  898-899 

Bone-free  radiographic  localization  of  intra¬ 
ocular  (ex'traocular)  foreign  bodies,  466, 
468 

Bonnet  for  daylight  fiuoroscopy,  76,  85 
Bonneval,  453 
Bonneville  Dam,  875 

Bony  metabolism  in  march  fractures,  176 
Boobytraps : 

casualties  from,  in  SWPA,  694 
ocular  injuries  from,  in  CBI,  756 
Bokoen,  MaJ.  W.  C.,  4 

Borderline  pulmonary  lesions,  separation 
radiographs  of,  114 

Boredom  of  inactivity  in  PDA,  505,  574, 
575,  577-578,  585 
Borough  of  Richmond,  143 
Boston,  833 
Boston  College,  29 
Bottleneck(s)  : 
caused  by — 

casualty  load  at  12th  Evacuation  Hos¬ 
pital,  455 

poorly  planned  departments,  439 
shortages  of  litter  bearers,  254 
shortages  of  personno,  in  ETOCSA, 
359-360 

in  MTOUSA,  254-25r..  419n 
prevention  of,  by  auxiliary  mobile  units, 
415,  417 

Bougainville,  500,  501,  682 
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Bou  Hanifla,  302 
Bowen,  Col.  A.,  538 
Boyd,  H.  B.,  34 
Boyeb,  Lt.  Col.  R.  C.,  514,  516 
Bracbialis  anticus,  175 
Bbadley,  Lt.  D.,  914,  914n 
Braiesfobd,  J.  F.,  359 
Brain ; 

aerocele  of,  433 

echinococcus  cysts  of.  In  SWPA,  649 
glioma  of,  178 

neoplasms  of,  167,  204,  207,  685 
possible  cestode  origin  of  neoplasms,  824 
posttraumatlc  atrophy  of,  168 
space-occupying  lesions  of,  649 
See  also  Cerebral. 

Brain  abscess : 

complicating  intracranial  wounds,  283 
encephalography  In,  283 
of  actinomycotic  origin,  312 
Brain  tissues,  role  of  phosphorus  32  In,  835 
Branchiogenic  cyst,  556 
Brazil,  801-804 

Brazilian  troops  in  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  247 
Breakage  (losses) : 
and  repair  in  World  War  I — 7-8 
during  landing  operations  in  MTOUSA, 
266-267 

during  transshipment,  266 
in  Bermuda,  797 
in  CBI,  735,  736-737 
in  CPA,  521 
in  ETOUSA,  367,  367n 
in  MTOUSA,  265-267 
in  POA,  627,  706,  736-737 
in  SWPA,  627-628 
in  World  War  I — 47 
of  commercial  equipment,  93 
of  fluoroscopic  screens,  91 
of  illuminators  in  ETOUSA,  379 
of  tubes  in  Alaskan  Department,  786 
reduction  of,  with  improved  packing,  40 
Breakdown  of — 

cables,  80,  530,  614-615,  677,  799 
darkroom  equipment  in  MTOUSA,  263 
equipment  in  SPA,  553 
fleld  generators  in  CPA,  527 
pulmonary  lesions  in  service,  99 
therapeutic  equipment  in  SWPA,  677 
Breakers,  131 

Breakup  of  hospital  units  in  SPA,  547 
Breast ; 

deep  therapy  for  carcinoma  of,  207,  211, 
862 


Breast — Continued 

Isoeffect  recovery  curve  in  carcinoma  of, 
213 

recurrent  carcinoma  of,  231-233 
Brentwood,  N.  Y.,  124 
Brick,  MaJ.  I.  B.,  216 

Brick  construction,  protection  by,  on  Conti¬ 
nent,  335,  337 

Brick  walls  as  factor  of  protection  in  CBI, 
731 

Briggs,  L.  J.,  832,  838 
Brigham  City,  125, 196 
Brisbane,  501,  561,  562,  565,  572,  579n,  584, 
589,  595,  596,  605,  606,  616,  620,  621,  624, 
628,  664,  677,  678,  684,  690-691,  696,  697 
Brisbane  General  Hospital,  685 
Brisbane  River,  691 
Bristol,  332n 
British; 

Chief  Consultant  in  Radiology  to,  356 
cooperation  with,  in  development  of 
bomb,  838 

incidence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in, 
in  World  War  I — 97 
liaison  with,  in — 

CBI,  812 

ETOUSA,  330-334,  354 
Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
812 

provision  of  care  by,  in  World  War  1 — 53 
British  access  to  India,  2 
British  accessory  equipment,  delayed  de¬ 
livery  of,  376 

British  airplanes.  X-ray  search  for  flaws  in, 
799 

British  Army(ies),  247,  324,  354,  355,  359, 
362,  339,  370 
British  casualties : 
at  Battle  of  Omdurman,  3 
care  of,  in  U.S.  hospitals  in  MTOUSA, 
247 

British  chemicals,  743 
British  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
NATOUSA,  341 

British  Emergency  Medical  Service,  333 
British  engineers’  concepts  of  protection, 
335 

British  equipment : 
in  World  War  I — 21 
inspection  of,  at  Depot  M-400 — 401 
procurement  of,  in  ETOUSA,  332,  367-370 
U.S.  resistance  to  use  of,  355,  362 
varieties  of,  370 

British  Expeditionary  Forces  in  World  War 
1—7 
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British  facilities,  use  of,  for  U.S.  per¬ 
sonnel — 
in  CBI,  718 
in  ETOUSA,  331-332 
British  grids,  delayed  delivery  of,  377 
British  Guiana,  796,  804 
British  hospitals : 
cancer  therapy  in,  852 
in  World  War  1—53 

radiation  therapy  of  U.S.  personnel  in, 
331-332,  485,  486.  488 
training  of  U.S.  personnel  in,  in 
ETOUSA,  353-354 
British  Institute  of  Pathology,  371 
British  Institute  of  Radiology,  333,  355 
British  Journal  of  Radiology,  836 
British  loans  of  equipment  in  Middle  Elast 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  818 
British  Lucldex  grid.  377 
British  manufacture,  circumstances  of,  370, 
373 

British  manufacturers,  standardization  of 
equipment  by,  371-372 
British  medical  officers  in  Greco-Turkish 
War,  2 

British  Ministry  of  Health,  331,  353 
British  Navy  Air  Training  Center,  Trini¬ 
dad,  790 

British  participation  in — 

River  War.  2-3 
staff  conferences.  720-721 
British  patients ; 

care  of,  at  35£'tb  station  Hospital,  799 
in  CBI,  720 

British  portable  unit,  370,  373 
British  radiologic  practices  in  World  War 
1—53 

British  radiotherapists,  cooperation  of,  485, 
486 

British  reaction  to  General  Stllwell's 
appointment  in  CBI,  711 
British  Red  Cross.  1 
British  Solus  table.  380 
British  sources,  procurement  of — 
chemicals  from,  in  CBI.  742 
films  from,  in  ETOUSA.  392 
British  studies  on  blast  effects  in  gouts,  882 
British  training  of  enlisted  technicians,  362 
British  transportation  system,  overtaxing 
of,  378 

British  West  Indies.  147,  797 
Brittany,  445 
Bromhidrosis,  682 

Bronchial  asthma,  rejection  of  draftees 
with,  104 


Bronchial  occlusion  in  blast  injuries,  473 
Bronchiectasis — 

complicating  primary  atypical  pneumonia, 
169 

in  named  general  hospitals.  168,  169 
in  SWPA,  652 
of  congenital  origin,  313 
Bronchitis,  104 

complicating  typhus  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  822 
Bronchogenic  carcinoma,  312 
Bronchogenic  neoplasms,  155 
Bronchography,  149,  164,  168 
at  105th  General  Hospital,  700 
before  induction,  168 
in  Alaskan  Department,  793,  795 
in  primary  atypical  pneumonia,  169 
training  in,  129 

Bronchopleural  communications  in  empy¬ 
ema,  473 

Bronchopleural  fistula (s),  168,  305 
Bronchopneumonia — 
complicating  typhus  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  822 
in  leptospiral  diseases  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  822 
in  malaria  in  CBI,  757 
in  MTOUSA,  310 
in  World  War  1—54 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  332 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  93 
Brooke  General  Hospital,  126,  131,  176,  196 
Brooklyn,  115,  428n 
Brooks.  MaJ.  W.  S.,  583 
Bbown,  MaJ.  C.,  528.  529 
Brown,  Lt.  Col.  H.  O.,  173 
Brown.  Lt.  Col.  W.  H.,  549,  551 
Bruce,  Lt.  F.,  3 
Brucellosis — 
in  Middle  East,  823-824 
of  spine,  668 

Brundaqe,  MaJ.  B.  T.,  583 
Bruns  General  Hospital,  121 
Bubonic  plague,  822 

Bucket  water  circulation  in  film  processing 
unit,  78 

Buck-X-Ograpb  Co.,  61,  79,  627 
Bucky  (Potter)  diaphragm,  94,  137,  138, 
190 

construction  of,  from  grid  in  SWPA,  605 
equipment  of  table  unit  with,  377 
equipment  of  urologic  table  with,  317 
improvisation  of,  in — 

ETOUSA.  386-388 
SWPA,  611 
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Bucky  (Potter)  diaphragm — (Continued 
lack  of,  in — 
field  unit,  261 
MTOUSA,  271-272,  273 
need  for,  in  injuries  of  spine,  289 
nonuse  of,  in — 

gastric  radiography,  373,  383-384 
localization  of  intraocular  foreign 
bodies,  24n,  468 

production  of,  from  critical  materials,  371 
recommendation  for  provision  of,  273 
shortages  of,  in — 

SWPA,  606 
Trinidad,  798 
Buda  Diesel  generator,  736 
Budapest,  400 

Bdbttreb,  MaJ.  R.  J,,  843,  906 
Buffalo,  842 

“Bugs,”  elimination  of,  in  early  models  of 
equipment,  69 
Bugubt,  a.,  463 
Buildings  used  for — 
hospitals  in  MTOUSA,  264 
personnel  centers,  104 
Buildup  of  medical  facilities  In — 
Australia,  560-662 
CPA  after  Pearl  Harbor,  613-516 
New  Guinea,  560-662 
Phillippines  after  return,  662-563 
SWPA,  660-564 
Bulge,  Battle  of,  447, 456 
Bullet (s) : 

removal  of,  at  front,  4 
X-ray  localization  of,  in  pre-World  Wars 
period,  1,  2,  3,  4 

Bullet  wounds  In  MTOUSA,  244 
Bullous  pulmonary  emphysema,  104 
Bona,  661,  695 
Bnna-Gona  area,  691 
Bnna-Gona  campaign,  633,  663,  691 
Buber,  Lt  Col.  W.  E..  513 
Bubiobd,  Maj.  T.  H..  302 
Burlington,  192 

Burma,  709,  711,  719,  728,  731,  736,  740, 
747,  763 

defeat  In,  713-716 
Burma  Road,  711,  716,  734 
Burning  out  of — 
cables  in  SWPA,  614 
darkroom  equipment  in  SWPA,  618-619 
Bums: 

after  supervoltage  therapy  in  Hodgkin’s 
disease,  218 

deaths  from,  after  bombings  in  Jaxwn, 
898-899 

in  Air  Force  personnel,  693 
Bursa  (ae),  abnormalities  of,  636-636 


Bursitis,  141,  207,  682,  826 
Bush,  V.,  838,  830,  840 
Bush  (scrub)  typhus  in — 

CBI,  760-763 
SWPA,  633,  656 

Bushnell  General  Hospital,  125,  131,  137, 
144, 170, 196 
Butter,  Pa.,  126 
Buttocks,  wounds  of,  442 
Buzz  (V-1)  bombs,  473 

C  rations,  609 
Gable(s) : 

added  length  of,  as  protective  factor,  88 
care  of,  in  SWPA,  614-616 
effect  of  moisture  on,  in  CBI,  735 
shortages  of,  in  Trinidad,  798 
Cable  breakdowns,  530,  677,  799 
Cadre  of  enlisted  technicians  for  station 
hospitals  in  ZI,  187 

Ciairo,  3,  801,  807,  811,  812,  816,  822,  827 
Calcaneus : 

noncombat  fractures  of,  634 
solitary  cysts  of,  176 
Calcification — 

In  hydatid  disease,  823 
in  peritendinitis,  490 
in  posterior  Joint  spaces  of  spine,  172 
in  schistosomiasis,  654,  825,  826 
of  chest  as  disqualification  for  commis¬ 
sion,  191 
of  falx,  478 
of  liver,  176 
of  pancreas,  176 
of  pineal  gland,  478 

of  soft  tissues,  densitometry  in,  162-163 
of  worms  in  dracnnculiasis,  824 
Calcified  larvae  in  trichinosis,  824 
Calcified  pulmonary  lesions,  102-103,  114, 
191 

Calcified  subcutaneous  nodules  in  cestode 
Infection,  824 

Calcium,  role  of  phosphorus  32  in  binding 
of,  835 

Calcium  tungstate  screens,  871 
Calculi : 
diagnosis  of,  1 
in  schistosomiasis,  825 
Calcutta,  717,  731,  734,  735,  737,  747,  766 
Cau>well,  Col.  J.  M.,  504 
Caldwell-Carman  Lecture  of  1944 — In 
Calibrating  supplies  for  survey  team  in 
Japan,  888 
Calibration  of — 
dosimeters,  852 
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Calibration  of — Continued 
field  units  for  superficial  therapy,  141, 
192, 189 

by  Australian  physicians,  572 
by  manufacturers  in  SWPA,  678,  682 
in  MTOUSA,  319,  321 
in  SWPA,  678-679 
in  Trinidad,  799 
recommendations  for,  704 
intensifying  screens,  91 
California,  training  camps  in,  536 
California  Physicians’  Service,  875 
Callus  (es),  therapy  of,  208 
Callus  formation,  delay  in,  in  SWPA,  634 
Calvarium : 
fractures  of,  754 
gutter  wounds  of,  757 
Cambridge,  England,  332n 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  833 
Cambridge,  Ohio,  126 
Cambridge  University,  212 
Camels  in — 

River  War,  3 
Tirah  campaign,  2 
Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  134 
Gamp  Barkeley  Station  Hospital,  188, 
189-190,  361 

Camp  Blanding  Regional  Hospital,  194 

Camp  Butner  Station  Hospital,  185, 187, 189 

Camp  Claiborne,  724 

Camp  Forrest  Station  Hospital,  120 

Camp  Grecnleaf,  20-21 

Camp  Haan,  134 

Camp  hospitals.  X-ray  equipment  in,  in 
World  War  1—6 
Camp  Limay,  560 
Camp  McCoy,  116 
Camp  Meade,  51 

Camp  Russell  B.  Huckstep,  Sahara,  807 
Camp  Stewart  Regional  Hospital,  90,  193 
Camp  Upton,  135 

Camp  Wheeler  Station  Hospital,  185 
Campbell,  Col.  E.  M.,  245 
Canada,  831,  869 

Canadian  hospitals,  cancer  therapy  in,  852 
Canadian  prisoners  of  war,  445 
Canadian-U.S.  First  Special  Service  Force, 
247 

Canal  Zone,  796 

Cancellation  of  Test  CHARLIE,  913 
Cancellous  bony  structures,  involvement  of, 
in  yaws,  644 

Cancer.  See  Carcinoma ;  Malignant  disease, 
special  types. 


Cancer  therapy,  recruitment  of  workers  in, 
for  MED,  846 

Cancer  therapy  teams,  need  for  physicists 
on,  844 

Cannibalization  of  spare  parts  in  ETOUSA, 
402 

Cantonment  facilities  at  Halloran  General 
Hospital,  149 

Cantonment  hospitals,  131 
equipment  for,  in  World  War  I — 6 
in  Alaskan  Department,  772 
in  Australia,  596 
In  SWPA,  600,  691,  697 
Cantbil,  S.  T.,  846,  864,  864n,  878 
Canvas : 

fiuoroscopy  under,  in  ETOUSA,  377 
operations  under,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  772,  782 
ETOUSA,  371,  414,  421,  422,  423,  429, 
437,439 
Liberia,  805 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
818 

MTOUSA,  254,  256,  257 
New  Guinea,  598,  600 
North  Africa,  808 
Philippines,  562-563 
SPA,  652 
SWPA,  693,  600 
Trinidad,  797 
operations  under,  of — 

1st  Evacuation  Hospital,  688,  689, 
692-693 

12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  453 
35th  General  Hospital,  695 
75th  Station  Hospital,  529 
132d  General  Hospital,  701 
233d  General  Hospital,  530-531 
practice  operations  under,  452 
protective  factors  in  operations  under, 
317,  578 

in  MTOUSA,  267 
Capacity  of — 

enlisted  technicians’  school  at  O’Reilly 
General  Hospital,  127 
field  generators,  81 
field  units,  90 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  807 
Cape  York,  694 
Capitol  Awning  Co.,  77-78 
Captive  lung.  See  Hemothorax;  Organiz¬ 
ing  hemothorax. 

Captured  equipment  in — 

ETOUSA,  398-401,  460-461 
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Captured  equipment  in — Continued 
Japan,  630-631,  698 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
818 

MTOUSA,  264-265,  268 
Captured  German  equipment  for  localiza¬ 
tion  of  foreign  bodies,  460-461 
Captured  German  hospitals,  auxiliary  mo¬ 
bile  units  in,  415 
Carbasone,  663 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Co.,  872 
Carbon  as  slowing-down  agent,  837n 
Carbon  dioxide  localization  of  intraocular 
foreign  bodies,  756 
Carbon  tetrachloride : 
hazards  of,  in  atomic  bomb  program,  856 
use  of,  on  cables  In  SWPA,  615 
Carcinoma  of — 

bladder,  combined  surgical-radiation 
management  of,  227-230 
in  SWPA,  667 

supervoltage  therapy  of,  214 
breast,  231-233 

cervix,  204,  207,  211,  851,  852 
supervoltage  therapy  of,  230-231 
cheek,  827 

esophagus,  supervoltage  therapy  of,  214 

face,  204 

intestine,  168 

lip,  178,  204,  205 

lung,  168 

maxillary  antrum,  231 
mouth,  231 

Isoeffect  recovery  curve  in,  213 
nasopharynx,  204 
pancreas,  178 
parotid,  231 
pharynx,  231 

isoeffect  recovery  curve  in,  213 
prostate,  233 

supervoltage  therapy  in,  214 
rectum,  205 
sigmoid,  664 
skin,  178,  204,  205,  207 
stomach,  151 

in  named  general  hospitals,  170 
in  SWPA,  662 
testis,  215 
tonsil,  205 

See  also  Malignant  diseases;  special 
types  and  locations. 

Cardboard  film  holders  as  substitute  for 
cassettes,  137,  569 


Cardiac  chambers : 
shell  fragments  in,  290,  658 
visualization  of,  177 

Cardiac  changes  in  scrub  typhus,  761-762 
Cardiac  disabilities,  rejection  of  draftee 
for,  658 

Cardiac  disease  in  MTOUSA,  314 
Cardiac  enlargement  in  arteriovenous  fis¬ 
tulas,  178 

Cardiac  shadows  in  natives  in  CPA,  626 
Cardiac  status,  demonstration  of,  by 
apicography,  794 
Cardiac  survey  in  SWPA,  658 
Cardiac  tamponade,  292,  297,  393 
Cardio-angiography,  177 
Cardiokymography,  improvisation  of,  in 
ETOUSA,  391 

Cardiorespiratory  imbalance,  correction  of, 
292 

Cardiospasm,  168, 170,  662 
Cardiovascular  anomalies  in  MTOUSA,  313 
Cardiovascular  conditions  in  named  gen¬ 
eral  hospitals,  177-178 
Carentan,  438,  445 

Cargo  carriers,  utilization  of  radiologic 
personnel  on,  250 

Caribbean  Defense  Command,  795-806 
Cariga,  689 

Carlisle  Barracks,  22. 93 
Carlos  Island,  526 
CABLSorr,  Lt.  Col,  G.  D.,  176 
Carmarthen,  452 

Carnegie  Institute  for  Terrestrial  Magnet¬ 
ism,  208 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  837, 
838 

Cakney,  Maj.  H.,  269 

Carpal  area,  osteochondritis  dissecans  of, 
536 

Carpal  bones,  involvement  of,  in  yaws,  644 
Carpal  navicular,  fractures  of,  in — 

CPA,  635,  536 
SWPA,  634 
Carrier  aviation,  495 
Carrizozo,  N.  Mex.,  883,  885 
Cakboix,  Brig.  Gen.  P.  J.,  560 
Carthage,  N.  Mex.,  882,  883 
Cartilage (s)  of  knee,  injuries  of,  in 
MTOUSA,  275 

Cartilaginous  changes  after  radiation 
therapy,  851 
Casablanca,  804 

Case,  Lt.  Col.  J.  T.,  53,  606,  645n 
Case  finding  by  mass  radiography,  107 
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Case  histories : 

accidentai  administration  of  plaster  of 
parts,  364-365 

actinomycosis  of  brain,  312 

agenesis  of  iung,  313 

amebic  iiver  abscess,  550,  665 

anomalous  subclavian  artery,  178 

bagassosis,  653-654 

basal  carcinoma  of  cheek,  827 

bilateral  massive  pulmonary  fibrosis,  652 

calcified  cysts  in  hepatic  disease,  823 

cancer  of  skin,  209 

clostridial  myositis  in  SWPA,  682-683 
connective  tissue  sarcoma,  685 
encephalography  In  CBI,  750-753 
excessive  exposure  to  radiation,  338 
fracture  of  os  calcis,  696 
bookworm,  738 

localization  of  foreign  bodies,  821 
migratory  foreign  body  in  chest,  290-291 
multiple  injuries  at  Pearl  Harbor,  512 
neoplasm  of  thymus,  658 
penetrating  gunshot  wound  of  head, 
755-756 

perforating  gastric  tilcer  after  super¬ 
voltage  radiation,  226 
presentation  of,  at  staff  conferences,  121, 
130-131, 164-155 
pulmonary  infarction,  177 
radiation  burns  of  face  caused  by  care¬ 
lessness,  791 

radiation  therapy  in  clostridial  myositis, 
542 

reaction  to  intravenous  pyelography, 
667-668 

regional  enteritis  in  SWPA,  664 
rupture  of  diaphragm,  652 
skull  fracture  with  chest  complications, 
748,  750-758 

tablespoon  in  stomach,  647 
tumor  of  testis,  719 
Caseload.  See  Workload. 

Caseous  pulmonary  lesions,  103 
Caserne  des  Volontaires,  455 
Caserta,  245,  253,  254,  256,  268 
Cassette  bins  in  SWPA,  618 
Cassette  changers : 
at  42d  General  Hospital,  797 
at  132d  General  Hospital,  701 
critique  of,  in  ETOUSA,  379 
for  cerebral  angiography,  151 
improvisation  of,  89-90,  137,  610 
rejection  of,  60 
space  for,  488 


Cassette  tunnel-changers,  91,  152 
Cassettes : 

deterioration  of,  in — 

CBI,  738-739 
SPA,  615-616 

in  auxiliary  mobile  units,  414 
in  Middle  Bast  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
813 

positioning  of,  for  spot-film  radiography. 
133-134,  150-151 

procurement  of,  in  ETOUSA,  367 
production  of,  from  critical  materials,  371 
recommendations  for,  139 
shortages  of,  137 

at  35th  Evacuation  Hospital,  449 
in  Alaskan  Department,  788 
in  irrOUSA,  376 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  818 

in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  189 
in  SWPA,  700 
sizes  of,  in  CBI,  738 
use  of,  as  film  holders  in  SWPA,  616 
warping  of,  in  Trinidad,  800 
Casual  medical  ofiScers,  arrival  of,  in 
Australia,  561 

Casualties  at  Pearl  Harbor,  510,  511-512, 
515,  542 

evacuation  of,  to  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  185 

from  Buna-Gona  campaign,  562,  633 
from  CPA,  499 

from  island  campaigns  in  CPA,  525 
from  Okinawan  campaign,  527 
from  Palawan  invasion,  693 
management  of,  in  Alaskan  Department, 
792 

provision  of  data  on,  on  X-ray  requests, 
426 

reception  of,  from  LST’s  after  D-day  in 
ETOUSA,  427 

selection  of,  for  radiography  in  xorward 
areas,  426-427,  428,  429,  430,  431, 
432-433 

transfer  of  films  with.  In  forward  hos¬ 
pitals  in  ETOUSA,  427,  428,  431,  432 
“Catalina"  (PBY)  flying  boat,  651 
Cataracts  after  radiation  therapy,  851 
Catastrophe,  arrangements  for,  at  detona¬ 
tion  of  flrst  bomb,  884 
Cattle,  effect  of  bomb  on,  885 
Cauda  equina : 
trauma  to,  173 
wounds  of,  479 
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Caulk,  R.  M.,  216 

Causes  for  separation  from  service  in 
World  War  1—118 
Cavitation : 

in  coccidioidomycosis,  169,  537 
in  lung  fluke,  537 

in  primary  atypical  pneumonia,  538 
in  tuberculosis  in  SWPA,  651-652 
rejection  of,  draftees  with,  102 
Celanite,  2 

Cell  destruction  by  supervoltage  radiation, 
210-211 
CeUulitis,  141 

radiation  therapy  for,  67,  488,  490,  540 
CelliJoid  protection  of  screen  in  River  War, 
3 

Cement  flooring  in — 

CBI,  730 

flxed  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  440 
forward  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  423 
hospitals  on  Continent,  423,  424,  437,  439 
SWPA,  695 
Townsville,  596 
Centers  for  specialized  care: 
allotment  of  equlpinent  to,  in  United 
Kingdom,  370 

at  named  general  hospitals,  185 
in  ETOUSA,  348 
in  MTOUSA,  241 

recommendations  for  equipment  for,  157 
Central  clearing  agency  for  dlflacult-to- 
identify  films,  154 

Central  Committee  of  German  Red  Cross,  1 
Central  electric  power  generators  in 
ETOUSA,  378 

Central  Europe,  campaigns  in,  443 
Central  Facilities  Division,  Clinton  Engi¬ 
neer  Works,  870 

Central  filing  of  films  in  ETOUSA,  341 
Central  nervous  system  injuries.  X-ray 
diagnosis  of,  1 

tolerance  doses  of  supervoltage  radiation 
for,  216n 

wounds  of,  in  ETOUSA,  476-481 
Central  Pacific  Area,  495,  497-499,  509-543 
administrative  considerations  in,  517-524 
clinical  considerations  in,  535-543 
logistics  of,  517-524 
structure  of,  563 

Central  power  from  hospital  plants,  420 
Central  power  units,  poor  location  of,  in 
MTOUSA  hospitals,  260 
Cerebellum : 

penetrating  wounds  of,  280-281 
priority  surgery  in  wounds  of,  270 


Cerebral  angiography,  149,  151,  157 
Cerebral  arteriography  in  SWPA,  649 
Cerebral  atrophy,  755 

Cerebral  damage,  encephalographic  demon¬ 
stration  of,  753 
Cerebral  neoplasms,  155 
Cerebral  shifts,  749 

Cerebral  substance,  loss  of,  in  debridement, 
285 

Cerebral  trauma  at  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  167 

Cerebrospinal  fluid,  changes  in,  in  penetrat¬ 
ing  cerebral  wounds,  285 
Certification : 

credit  toward,  for  service,  109 
in  radiation  therapy,  194 
Cervical  adenitis,  488 
Cervical  curves,  172 
Cervical  disks,  lesions  of,  142 
Cervical  lymph  nodes,  radiation  of,  in 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  220 
Cervical  spine : 

improvised  radiography  of,  in  Middle 
East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command,  818 
lateral  radiography  of,  385 
Cervical  vertebrae,  congenital  dislocation 
of,  178 
Cervix : 

carcinoma  of,  204,  207,  230-231,  851,  852 
serial  biopsies  during  radiation  therapy 
of,  213,  230 

supervoltage  radiation  for  carcinoma  of, 
211,  230-231 

Cestode  infection  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  824 

Cevitamic  acid  in  march  fractures,  176 
Chain  letters  to  describe  improvised  equip¬ 
ment  in  ETOUSA,  379 
Chain-reacting  piles,  831,  832 
Chalek,  Capt.  J.  L.,  245 
Chalfonte-Haddon  HaU,  131,  158 
Chamberlain,  W.  B.,  89 
Change(s) — 
in  design — 

because  of  materials  shortages.  71-72 
of  film  processing  unit,  78 
in  subarachnoid  air  patterns  in  enceph¬ 
alography,  285 

of  positions  as  source  of  error  in  foreign 
body  localization,  74,  76 
of  tubes  as  sources  of  error  in  foreign 
body  localization,  74 
Change  tug,  911 

Changehonses  in  atomic  bomb  program, 
859,  865,  911 
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Changeover  switches,  135 
Channel  Base  Section  328 
Chaoul  contact  unit,  319 
Chapman,  A.  K.,  848 

Characteristics  of  combat-incurred  frac¬ 
tures,  634 

Charles,  D.  C.,  836,  845,  852 
Charleston,  805 

CHARLIE  test,  cancellation  of,  913 
Charters  Towers,  617,  694 
Chartres,  453 

Charts  for  reactions  to  radiation  therapy, 
210 

Check  of  iHotective  measures  in  ETOUSA, 
337 

Cheltenham,  367,  409 

Chemical  activities,  effect  of  supervoltage 
radiation  on,  210 
Chemical  fogging  of  films,  140 
in  Canal  Zone,  796 
in  SWPA,  619 

Chemical  section  of  film  processing  unit, 
78 

Chemical  warfare  agents,  265 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  ETOUSA,  396 
Chemicals ; 
in  forward  areas,  94 
in  CBI,  743 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  817 

in  water,  effect  of,  on  films,  372 
packing  of,  in  field  chests,  82 
procurement  of.  In  CBI,  472 
Chemistry  Division,  Met  Lab,  864 
Chemotherapy,  24 
Cherbourg,  357,  446 
Chest: 

abnormalities  of,  24 

diagnosis  of  diseases  of,  in  World  War 
1—63 

diseases  of,  169-170 
in  MTOUSA,  310-314 
in  SWPA,  664-657 

examination  of  abdomen  in  wounds  of, 
442 

fluoroscopy  of,  134-135 
fungus  diseases  of,  in-  - 
MTOUSA,  312 

named  general  hospitals,  169-170 
improvisations  for  radiography  of.  In 
Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
818 

instruction  in  diseases  of,  at  Army  School 
of  Roentgenology,  43,  44 


Chest — Continued 

involvement  of,  in  schistosomiasis  in 
SWPA,  654-655 

localization  of  foreign  bodies  in — 
in  ETOUSA,  357 
in  MTOUSA,  290-291,  292 
in  SWPA,  646-647 

manifestations  of  tropical  diseases  of,  in 
SWPA,  703 

modified  optimum  kilovoltage  technique 
for  radiography  of,  162 
neoplasms  of,  312-313,  654 
rejection  of  draftees  with  nontnberculous 
lesions  of,  104 

stereoscopic  examinations  of,  611,  793 
studies  of  wounds  of,  at  36th  General 
Hospital,  240 

studies  on  trauma  of,  in  ETOUSA,  459 
technical  memorandum  on  lesions  of,  in 
SWPA,  671 

techniques  of  examination  of,  164 
training  in  radiography  of,  129 
tropical  diseases  of,  in  SWPA,  654-657 
wounds  of — 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  157 
in  ETOUSA,  473-475 
in  MTOUSA,  244,  246,  290-306 
in  SWPA,  660 
serial  examinations  in,  535 
Chest  board,  improvisation  of,  in  SWPA, 
608 

Chest  cassette  racks,  improvisation  of,  in 
CPA,  521 

Chest  examinations : 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  166 
at  105tb  General  Hospital,  700 
at  12tb  General  Hospital,  243 
before  induction,  67,  97-101 
before  movement  overseas,  191 
by  pbotoflnorograpby  in  CPA,  522 
improvisation  of  cassette  holders  for,  616 
in  CBI,  714,  718,  738 
In  ETOUSA,  364 

in  personnel  centers,  97-117,  794 
in  SWPA,  660-668 
in  ZI  hospitals,  146,  191 
of  native  children  in  Okinawa,  532 
on  separation  from  service,  191 
techniques  of,  in  SPA,  554-555 
with  field  units  in — 

Brazil,  802 
MTOUSA,  273 
Chest  findings  in — 

bush  (scrub)  typhus  In  CBI,  761-763 
bookworm  in  SWPA,  663 
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Chest  findings  In — Continued 
natives  in  CPA,  526 
SWPA,  666-667 
Chest  injuries — 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  612 
in  MTOUSA,  246 
Chest  radiography ; 
indications  for,  100-101 
policies  for,  in  Office  of  Surgeon  General, 
98-101 

practices  in,  in  personnel  centers,  97 
Chest  survey  (s) — 

In  Alaskan  Department,  785 
in  SWPA,  650-651 
of  Japanese  personnel,  698 
of  officers’  training  school  candidates  in 
SWPA,  620 

Chest  units  in  Honolulu,  514 
Chest  wall : 
actinomycosis  of,  668 
fractures  of,  393 
in  clotted  hemothorax,  473 
retraction  of,  in  pleurisy,  104 
Chests  for  packing  of  field  equipment,  82 
Chiano  Kai-shek,  Generalissimo  (Presi¬ 
dent),  711,  716 

Chicago,  19,  23,  26,  60,  79,  85,  131,  136, 
278,  326n,  781,  849,  856 
Chicago  Beach  Hotel,  131 
Chief  Consultant  in  Radiology  to  British 
Army,  354 

Chief  of  Redeployment,  Office  of  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  363 
Chief  of  Staff,  Chinese  Nationalist  Army, 
711 

Chief  of  Staff,  Philippine  Army,  605 
Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA.  See  Office  of 
Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA ;  MaJ.  Gen. 
P.  R.  Hawley. 

Chief  Surgical  Consultant,  OTSG,  205 
Childhood,  fractures  of  skull  in,  650 
Children’s  Hospital,  Denver,  326n 
China,  353,  498,  711,  716,  717 
China-Burma-Indla  theater,  709-767 
administrative  considerations  in,  717-721 
clinical  considerations  In,  748-766 
equipment  in,  734-748 
facilities  in,  727-734 

medlcomilitary  considerations  in,  709-711 
military  considerations  in,  709-711 
origin  of,  710-711 
personnel  in,  721-727 
therapy  in,  766 

China  theater,  creation  of,  710-711 


Chinese  Armies,  713 

care  of,  in  U.S.  hospitals  in  CBI,  709, 
719 

casualties  of,  in  CBI,  757 
difficulties  of  otaining  autopsies  in,  748n 
examination  of,  in  CBI,  717 
malaria  in,  in  CBI,  757 
medical  personnel,  training  of,  in  CBI, 
719 

Chinese  Nationalist  Army,  710 
Chinese  Republic,  710 

transportation  system  of,  710 
Chiniofon,  663 
Chittenden,  Maj.  G.,  164 
Chlorine  content  of  water  in — 

CBI,  737 
SWPA,  622 
Choked  disks,  182 
Cholecystography — 
for  detection  of  malingering,  557,  665 
in  Alaskan  Department,  793 
preparation  for,  121 
training  in,  129 
Cholera : 

absence  of  radiologic  manifestations  in, 
822 

fear  of,  in  Alaskan  Department,  775 
Cholesteatomas  in  SWPA,  650 
Choriopapillary  trophocarcinoma  of  testis, 
223 

Chkistie,  Col.  A.  C.,  4n,  5,  6,  8,  45,  45n, 
47,  63,  89 

Christie  Hospital,  331,  332n,  485 
Chromosomal  activities,  result  of  super¬ 
voltage  radiation  on,  210 
Chronic  bronchitis,  rejection  of  draftees 
with,  104 

Chronic  diseases  existent  before  induction, 
168 

Chronic  eczema,  141 
Chronic  fibrinous  pleurisy,  104 
Cbronicity — 
in  yaws,  644 

of  bone  lesions  in  coccidioidomycosis,  170 
Chronology  of — 
spondylolisthesis,  173 
ventricular  damage  in  gunshot  wounds 
of  head,  755 
yaws,  643-644 
Chungking,  711 
Chupadera  Mesa,  885 
Cbubch,  P.  E.,  858 
Cbvbchill,  Col.  E.  D.,  209 
Cincinnati,  428n 
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Circuits,  instruction  in,  at  Army  School 
of  Roentgenology,  42 

Circular  Letters,  Office  of  Chief  Surgeon, 
ETOUSA ; 

No.  46,  23  Mar.  1943—485,  486,  490,  491 
No.  98,  30  May  1943—328 
No.  71,  15  May  1944—421 
No.  80,  10  June  1944—440 
No.  149,  31  Dec.  1944—337-338 
No.  72,  8  Oct.  1945-401 
Circular  I.ietters,  OTSG ; 

No.  147,  6  Nov.  1942—624 
No.  193,  30  Nov.  1943—144 
“Circular  of  Information  for  Supervising 
Inspectors  of  X-ray  Laboratories  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Method  of  Preparing  Inspec¬ 
tion  Forms,”  9 

Circulating  film  library,  142-143 
Cirrhosis  of  liver  in  schistosomiasis  in 
Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
825 

Cisterna  Chlasmatica,  encephalographlc 
visualization  of,  755 

City  health  departments,  cooperation  of,  in 
mass  radiography,  107 
Civil  Service,  123,  188 

Civilian  centers  in  United  Kingdom,  provi¬ 
sion  of  radiation  therapy  in,  for  U.S. 
troops,  331-332 
Civilian  clerical  help  in — 

MTOUSA,  246 

station  hospitals  in  ZI,  188 
SWPA,  624-625 
Civilian  clinics : 

preinduction  radiographs  in,  116 
reference  of  draftees  to,  110 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  106 
Civilian  consultant (s) — 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  155 
at  personnel  centers,  115-116 
Manhattan  Engineer  District,  872 
to  Surgeon  General  in  plastic  surgery, 
141 

Civilian  criticism  of — 

Army  training  program,  28-29,  4In 
field  unit,  83-85 

Civilian  current,  utilization  of,  in 
ETOUSA,  379,  425 
Civilian  equipment  in  CPA,  518 
Civilian  experience — 

in  maintenance  (repair)  of  equipment, 
138 

in  supply,  253 

with  foreign  bodies  in  eye,  276 


Civilian  hospitals ; 

in  Hawaii,  prewar  preparations  in,  609, 
611 

liaison  of  radiologists  with,  in  named 
general  hospitals,  143 
personnel  of,  in  MTOUSA,  239 
procurement  of  equipment  from,  in 
MTOUSA,  261-263,  265 
protection  of  personnel  of,  334 
supervoltage  therapy  in,  199 
tumor  boards  in,  208 
utilization  of,  in  MTOUSA,  254 
Civilian  housing  for  officers  at  Army  School 
of  Roentgenology,  33 

Civilian  laboratories,  chest  radiography  of 
draftees  in,  101 

Civilian  maintenance  of  equipment  in  sta¬ 
tion  hospitals  in  ZI,  190 
Civilian  management  of  malignant  disease, 
202 

Civilian  medical  schools,  cooperation  of,  in 
Army  training,  125 

Civilian  participation  in  atonic  bomb  pro¬ 
duction,  832 
Civilian  personnel  at — 

Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  123,  124, 
126, 147, 151,  627,  781 

Halloran  General  Hospital,  147-148,  161, 
155 

personnel  centers,  110 
regional  hospitals,  194 
Schofield  Barracks  General  Hospital,  514 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  123 
Civilian  personnel  In— 

CPA,  619 
MTOUSA,  264 

named  general  hospitals,  124-125,  126 
Civilian  physicians,  liaison  with,  in — 
Alaskan  Department,  749 
Australia,  573 

ETOUSA,  327,  330-334,  354,  369 
Malaysia,  701 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
812 

MTOUSA,  247-248 
Philippines,  573,  697,  699 
SPA,  660-661 
Civilian  practice : 

closed  injuries  of  abdomen  in,  306 
German  equipment  used  in,  460 
handling  of  films  in,  340 
injuries  of  spine  in,  289 
preparation  for  gastrointestinal  studies 
in,  664 
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CiTillan  practice — Continued 
training  of  enlisted  technicians  for,  in 
MTOUSA,  252 

Civilian  radiologists,  cooperation  of,  in — 
station  hospitals  in  Zl,  192 
World  War  1—8 

Civilian  repair  of  equipment  by  British 
in  BTOUSA,  401 
Civilian  technicians : 
after  return  to  Philippines,  590-591 
in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  188 
training  of,  at  enlisted  technicians 
schools,  127 

Civilian-trained  enlisted  technicians  in — 
CBI,  725,  727 
MTOUSA,  267 
SPA,  551 
SWPA,  589 
Civilian  training  of — 

Army  radiologists,  proposal  for,  28-29 
radiologists  in  station  hospitals  in  ZI, 
186 

Civilien  type  t>one  diseases  in  SWPA, 
641-645 

Civilian-type  diseases  of  extremities  in 
MTOUSA,  276 

Civilian-type  fractures  of  spine  in 
ETOUSA,  479 

Civilian-type  radiologic  service  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  562 

Civilian  use  of  depository  of  films  in  VA, 
111 

Civilian  wastage  of  films,  274 
Civilians : 
care  of — 
in  Philippines,  563 
in  Trinidad,  799 

examination  of,  in  CBI,  717,  718 
incidence  of  tuberculosis  In,  in  Philip¬ 
pines,  651 
liaison  with,  in — 

Alaska,  779 
CBI,  718-719 

prohibition  of  care  of,  in  CBI,  718-719 
Clabk,  K.  G.,  359 
Clark  Field,  559,  560 
Clabkb,  B.  K.,  874 
Classification  of — 

clinical  publications  from  named  general 
hospitals,  168-169 
experts  in  tuberculosis,  109 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  218-219 
malignant  disease  of  testis,  221-223 
personnel  in  ETOUSA,  345-348 


Glassification  of — Continued 
spondylolisthesis  as  congenital  anomaly, 
671 

Classroom  space  for  Army  School  of 
Roentgenology,  29 
Claussbn,  D.,  874 
Clavicles : 

absence  of,  in  Eskimos,  795 
fractures  of,  535 
involvement  of,  in  yaws,  645 
Clearing  stations : 
in  CBI,  709 

limited  use  of  radiologists  in,  in 
MTOUSA,  238 

recommendations  for  radiologic  service 
in,  634 

workload  in,  405 

Cleidocranial  dysostoses  in  Alaskan  De¬ 
partment,  795 
Clembnoeau,  P.,  42 
Clerical  assistance — 
at  regional  hospitals,  194 
in  CBI,  747 
Clerical  duties — 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  147 
in  CPA  hospitals,  519 
of  enlisted  technicians,  519 
Clerical  personnel  in  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  122 
Cleveland,  61,  83 
Climate : 

as  cause  of  skin  infections  in  SWPA, 
682 

as  desideratum  in  relocation  of  Army 
School  of  Roentgenology,  29 
effect  of,  on — 
books  in  SWPA,  675 
equipment  in  POA,  505 
equipment  in  SPA,  553,  554 
equipment  in  SWPA,  612-616 
films  In  CPA,  522 
island  campaigns  in  CPA,  526 
processing  equipment  in  CPA,  501,  522 
radiologic  practice  In  SWPA,  575-577 
skin  diseases  in  Alaska,  795 
of  Alaskan  Department,  771 
CBI,  709,  727 
CPA,  520 
of  Memphis,  30 
of  New  Guinea,  601 
of  POA,  495 
of  SPA,  500 

of  SWPA,  406,  601-502,  576-677 
pneumonia  attributable  to,  161 
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Climate — Continued 

See  alto  Environment ;  Humidity ;  Rain- 
fali ;  etc. 

Climatic  etiology  of  delayed  callus  forma¬ 
tion  in  New  Guinea,  634 
Clinch  River,  872 
Ciinicai  considerations  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  792-795 
CBI,  748-766 
CPA,  635,  543 
ETOUSA,  459-489 

Japan  after  atomic  bombings,  893-901 
Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
821-827 

MTOUSA,  274-317 
named  general  hospitals,  166-182 
SPA,  656-667 
SWPA,  633-674 

Ciinicai  experiences,  exchange  of,  among 
ZI  hospitals,  143 
Clinical  histories : 

correlation  of,  with  X-ray  findings,  27 
with  X-ray  requests,  426-427 
Clinical  indications  for  mandatory  chest 
radiographs  in  draftees,  100-101 
Clinical  photography  in  MTOUSA,  247 
Ciinicai  picture  of — 
amebic  liver  abscess  in  SiVPA,  665 
anomalous  subclavian  artery,  118 
bacillary  dysentery  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  824 
bagassosis  in  SWPA,  663 
Ewing’s  sarcoma,  181 
gastrointestinal  diseases  in  SWPA,  661, 
662 

herniated  nucleus  pulposus,  673 
hookworm,  768 
malaria  in  SWPA,  669-670 
pulmonary  paragonimiasis,  654 
tsutsugamushi  fever  in  CBI,  760-761 
urinary  tract  diseases  in  SWPA,  666-667 
Clinical  radiology  in  World  War  I — 53-54 
Clinical  relation  of  voltage  to  skin 
erythema,  211 

Clinical  studies  with  phosphorus  32 — 836 
Clinical  teaching  in  native  installations 
in  SWPA,  560 
Clinical  training — 

at  enlisted  technicians'  schools,  128-129 
in  radiation  therapy,  196 
Clinically  insignificant  pulmonary  lesions, 
113-114 

Cllnicopathologic  conferences  at  Army 
School  of  Roentgenology,  44 


Clinton,  Iowa,  125 

Clinton  Engineer  W’orks,  841,  847,  853,  864, 
870,  872,  874 

Closed  coil  transformers,  46 
Closed  cycle  in  atomic  bomb  production, 
868 

Closed  drying  racks  in  ETOUSA,  378 
Closed  injuries  of — 
abdomen,  306 
chest  in  MTOUSA,  393 
Clostridial  myositis : 
absence  of,  in  MTOUSA,  320 
diagnosis  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  481-483 
World  War  I— 63 
therapy  of,  67,  208 
in  CPA,  641-642 
in  SWPA,  634,  682-683 
Clottridium  tcelchii,  481,  482-483,  542-543 
Clothesrack,  use  of  field  packing  chest  as, 
82 

Clothing : 

contamination  of,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  776,  786 
Test  BAKER,  911 

control  of,  in  production  of  atomic 
bomb,  859 

effect  of  rainfall  on,  in  SWPA,  677 
influence  of,  on  blast  effects,  882 
Clotted  hemothorax : 
apparent  clostridial  myositis  after, 
482-483 

in  ETOUSA,  473-475 
in  MTOUSA,  298 
Clotted  pneumothorax,  393 
Coarctation  of  aorta,  313,  658 
Coastal  assault  on  Japan,  probable  mor¬ 
tality  of,  889 

Coastguardsmen  in  Army  hospitals  in 
SPA,  547 
Cobalt  bomb,  198 

Coccidioidomycosis,  155, 168, 169, 312 
in  CPA,  636-537 
in  MTOUSA,  312 

Coconuts,  fractures  of  skull  from,  in 
SWPA,  634,  648 
Code  for — 

critical  materials  in  Manhattan  Project, 
848 

radiologic  qualifications,  196 
Coe,  F.  O.,  4n,  46,  45n 
Coen,  Australia,  694 
CoHE.v,  Capt.  M.,  583 
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Colls  In — 

River  War,  S 

Spanish- American  War,  4 
Tlrah  campaign,  2 
World  War  1—7 

Gold  injury  in  Alaskan  Department,  792 
Cole,  K.  S.,  846,  864 
Coles,  MaJ.  W.  C.,  559n,  614,  618 
Colitis  in — 

MTOUSA,  314 

named  general  hospitals,  168 
SWPA,  664 

Collagenous  diseases,  153 
Collecting  stations  in  GBI,  709 
College  of  France,  837n 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  143,  155 
Collimators,  213,  682 
Colllnor  units,  399 
Colon ; 

carcinoma  of,  207 
rupture  of,  306 

techniques  of  examination  of,  in  named 
general  hospitals,  165 

Colonial  War  Memorial  Hospital,  Suva, 
550 

Colorado,  831,  869 

Colostomy,  examination  after,  166 

Colton,  MaJ.  B.,  147 

Columbia  River,  832,  853,  855,  875 

protection  of,  from  contamination  at 
Hanford,  878-879 

Colombia  University,  143,  155,  837,  838, 
839,  862,  868 

SAM  (Special  Alloyed  Materials)  Lab¬ 
oratory,  832 
Columbus  Barracks,  45 
Combat,  relation  of  gastrointestinal  com¬ 
plaints  to,  in  SWPA,  661-662 
Combat  casualties : 
examination  of,  67 
in  CPA,  535 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  809 

in  Philippines  after  Pearl  Harbor,  559 
radiography  of,  in  ZI,  371 
Combat  experiences  of  35tb  Evacuation 
Hospital,  443-450 
Combat  injuries : 
in  CBI,  748-757 

in  Middle  and  Far  East  Commands,  821 
of  extremities  in  MTOUSA,  275 
presentation  of,  in  circulating  film 
library,  142 


Combat  material,  priority  of,  in  CBI,  734 
Combat  wounds,  tropical  diseases  super¬ 
imposed  on,  633 

Combat  zone,  nonradiologic  duties  of  radi¬ 
ologists  in,  24 

Comberg  contact  technique  of  Pfeiffer,  165 
Combination  field  and  table  units,  display 
of,  to  civilian  radiologists,  83 
Combination  field  unit,  research  on,  92 
Combination  film  drier  and  loading  bin, 
79-80,82 

Combination  machine-table  (air  flow)  unit, 
71-72 

Combined  Anglo-American  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
710 

Combined  British-U.S.  professional  meet¬ 
ings  in  ETOUSA,  333 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  71 
Combined  fluoroscopic  and  darkroom  tent 
in  Middle  Bast  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  817 

Combined  neurosurgical-radiologic  studies 
on  encephalography  in — 

CBI,  749-766 
MTOUSA,  283-285 

Combined  radiation-surgical  management 
of — 

inoperable  carcinoma  of  prostate,  233 
malignant  disease,  209 
testis,  221,  223-226 

Combined  radiographic-fluoroscopic  unit, 
134 

Combined  radium-X-ray  therapy — 
before  World  War  II — 861 
in  carcinoma  of  cervix,  851 
Combined  use  of  mobile  and  fixed  table 
units,  256 

Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Forces  In 
China,  Burma,  and  India,  711 
Commercial  film  demonstrations  at  enlisted 
technicians’  schools,  129 
Commercial  generating  equipment  in  ZI 
installations,  82 

Commercial  generators,  unsuitability  of, 
for  field  use,  80 

Commercial  X-ray  equipment: 
breakage  of,  93 

comparison  of,  with  Army  equipment,  88 
In  Army  hospitals  after  World  War  I — 
55 

safety  of,  85 
Comminution — 

in  penetrating  wounds  of  spine,  289 
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Comminution — Continued 
of  combat  fractures,  634 
of  noncombat  fractures,  634 
Committee  on  Medical  Defense,  Medical 
and  Cbirurgical  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  109 

Committee  on  Medical  Research,  Office  of 
Sclentlhr  Research  and  Development,  860 
Committee  on  Medicine,  NRC,  99 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  American 
College  of  Chest  Physicians,  98 
Committee  on  Preparedness,  American 
Roentgen  Ray  Society,  6,  19 
Committee  on  Surgery,  NRC,  89 
Commonwealth  agencies  in  Australia,  561 
Commonwealth  X-Ray  and  Radium  Lab¬ 
oratory,  678 

Communications  between  OTSG  and  the¬ 
aters,  inadequacy  of,  in — 

CBI,  722,  747 
SWPA,  566,  567,  571 

Communications  Zone,  ETOUSA,  radiology 
in,  435-442 

Communists  inside  of  China,  710 
Community  cooperation  with  Army  School 
of  Roentgenology,  35n 

Community  relations  in  named  general 
hospitals,  144 

Community  water  supply,  attachment  of 
61m  processing  unit  to,  78 
Comparative  reliance  on  radiography  in 
World  Wars,  113 

Comparative  techniques  of  photoOuorogra- 
phy,  106-107 

Compartmentalization  of  atomic  bomb 
program,  848 

Compassion  in  disposition  of  personnel 
with  malignant  disease,  205 
Compensation  claims  after  radiation  ther¬ 
apy,  487 

Compensation  for  errors  in  equipment  for 
foreign  body  localization,  74 
Compensation  for  lack  of  total  dark  adap¬ 
tation,  76 

Compensation  insurance,  857 
Compensation  policies  in  U.S.  Army,  335 
Complexing  materials  in  atomic  bomb 
program,  865 

Complexity  of  radiation  therapy,  196,  199 
Complications ; 

deaths  from,  after  bombings  in  Japan, 
899 

of  cerebral  trauma,  167 


Complications — Continued 

of  primary  atypical  pneumonia  in  SWPA, 
652 

of  radiation  therapy,  321 
of  wounds  of — 
abdomen,  306-308 
cerebellum,  280-281 
chest,  292-293 

radiologic  Investigation  of,  146 

Components  of — 

auxiliary  mobile  imits,  406,  413-414 
bedside  unit  in  World  War  I — 48-49 
biplane  marker,  75 
circulating  61m  library,  142-143 
desired  combination  6eld  unit,  92 
61m  processing  unit,  78 
duration  through  portal  for  primary 
beam,  86 

knock-down  X-ray  table  in  World  War 
1—46-47 

modided  6eld  equipment  for  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  93 

portable  unit  in  World  War  I — 47-48 
reorienting  device  for  foreign  body  local¬ 
ization,  76 

review  course  in  radiology  ^tween 
World  Wars,  22 

training  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  196 
training  courses — 

at  Medical  Field  Service  School,  27 
in  Alaskan  Department,  780-781 
in  MTOUSA,  251-252 

Composition  of  water,  effect  of,  on  01ms, 
372 

Compression  band,  Improvisation  of,  in 
ETOUSA,  380 

Compression  exposures,  spot-Olm  tunnels 
for,  135 

CouPTON,  A.  H.,  832,  839,  845,  850,  853, 
858 

CoivANT,  J.  B.,  838,  839,  840,  849 

Concept  of — 

auxiliary  mobile  units,  405 
military  radiologic  service,  evolution  of, 
62-68 

overdevelopment  of  dims,  140 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  between  World 
Wars,  97-98 

Concrete  dooring  in — 

SWPA,  593-594,  600 

tented  hospitals  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  817 

Condensation  changes  in  bone,  162-168 
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Condenaation  on  equipment  in  SPA,  553 
Condensers  In  Tirata  campaign,  2 
Conductors,  shortages  of,  in  MTOUSA,  260 
Condyles  of  femor,  soft-tissue  ossiflcations 
about,  178 
Cones: 

improvements  in,  in  Alaskan  Department, 
791 

improvisation  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  383 
MTOCSA,  268 
SWPA,  608, 610 
lack  of,  in  MTOUSA,  264 
shortages  of,  in  SWPA,  605,  682 
Conference  on  Theoretical  Physics,  837 
Conference(s)  : 

at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  34-35, 
44 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  154-156 
at  named  general  hospitals,  130-131 
case  material  for,  121 
during  tours  of  inspection  by  Consultant 
in  Radiology,  OTSO,  15 
during  training  courses,  27-28 
in  MTOUSA,  245-246 
of  Tumor  Board  at  Walter  Reed  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  209 
on  equipment,  98-94 
on  Oahu,  535 

to  determine  radiographic  policies  in 
fixed  hospitals  In  ETOUSA,  441 
with  British  radiologists,  333 
with  enlisted  technicians  by  Consultant 
In  Radiology,  OTSO,  17 
with  other  hospitals  In  World  War  I — 9 
with  radiologic  personnel  on  tours  of 
inspection  in  SWPA,  567 
See  aUo  Staff  conferences ;  Teaching 
conferences;  Professional  meetings. 
Confirmation  of  doubtful  findings  in  per¬ 
sonnel  centers,  107 

Confusion  concerning  equipment  at  onset 
of  war,  95 

Confusion  of  lines  of  command  in  SWPA, 
565,566 

Congenital  absence  of  odontoid  process, 
172-178 

Congenital  anomalies  of  spine  In — 
named  general  hospitals,  172-173 
POA,  670,  671,  708 
Congenital  bronchiectasis,  813 
Congenital  cysts  of  lung,  813 
Congenital  heart  disease,  177 
Congenital  heart  lesions  in  SWPA,  658 


Congenital  heart  origin  of  spondylolisthesis 
in  SWPA,  671,  672 

Congenital  urinary  tract  lesions,  168 
Congenital  variations  of  spine,  806 
Congo,  881 

Coning  technique  in  SWPA,  606 
Conjunctival  sensitivity  test  for  Dlodrast, 
607 

Connections  in  Tlrah  campaign,  2 
“Conscripted”  radiologists  in  SPA,  6tf 
Conservation  of  filma — 
by  Italian  technicians,  274 
in  CPA,  521-522 
in  ETOUSA,  392-393,  442,  459 
Conservation  of  water  in — 

ETOUSA,  464 
SWPA,  621-623 

Conservative  management  of  Hodgkin’s 
disease,  218 

Constancy  of  film  densities,  163 
Constantinople,  1 

Constitutional  symptoms  in  Hodgkin’s 
disease,  219 

Construction  at  Halloran  General  Hospital, 
149 

Construction  companies: 
operation  of  safety  program  by,  at  Oak 
Ridge,  871-872 

provision  of  first  aid  facilities  by,  at 
Oak  Ridge,  871 
Construction  of — 

bedside  unit  in  World  War  I — 48-49 
biplane  marker,  75 

combination  film  drier  and  loading  bin, 
79-80 

compression  bands,  880 
film  processing  unit,  78 
fiash  box  for  marking  films,  339-340 
Hasselwander  apparatus  for  foreign  body 
localisation,  460-461 
hospitals  in — 

Australia,  595-596 
CBI,  716-717 
Philippines,  562 
SWPA,  590,  598,  600 
illuminators,  384 
improvised  headrests,  385 
Kadlec  Hospital,  878 
kymographs,  463-465 
laminographlc  equipment,  271 
lightproof  tent,  76-78 
maxes,  439 

mobile  auxiliary  units  in  ETOUSA, 
827-328 

mobile  units  in  World  War  I — 49 
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Construction  of — Continued 
Oak  Ridge  Hospital,  872-873 
office  (quarters)  furniture  in  Middle 
East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command,  818 
operating  room  fluoroscope,  269-271 
pass  boxes,  133,  159,  264,  268,  390n,  439, 
448,  456,  697,  730 
Picker  field  unit,  89 

portable  unit  in  World  War  I — 47-48 
prototype  of  auxiliary  mobile  unit, 
405-106 

radiation  therapy  department  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  199-202 
radiology  section  at  Lawson  General 
Hospital,  207 
reading  desk,  611 

vertical  Bucky  diaphragm,  386-388 
vertical  fluoroscope,  380 
X-ray  table  In  World  War  I — 46 
Construction  Section,  Office  of  Chief  Sur¬ 
geon,  ETOUSA,  334,  335,  437,  440 
Construction  work  by  hospital  personnel 
at — 

125th  Station  Hospital,  695 
329th  Station  Hospital,  783 
Consultant  in  Medicine,  Sixth  U.S.  Army, 
567 

Consultant  in  Neuropsychiatry,  SWPA,  665 
Consultant  in  Orthopedic  Surgery,  SWPA, 
565 

Consultant  in  Radiology : 

OTSG,  13-18,  119,  128,  135,  138,  186, 
190,  722 

to  British  Army,  355,  359,  362,  370 
to  British  Ministry  of  Health,  353 
Consultant  in  Surgery : 

First  U.S.  Army,  421 
Headquarters,  USAFIVESPAC,  888 
OTSG,  inspection  of  radiology  sections 
by,  14-15, 17, 133 
SWPA.  565 

United  Kingdom  Base  Section,  329 
Consultant  in  Tuberculosis,  OTSG,  794n 
See  aleo  Acting  consultant;  Senior  Con¬ 
sultants;  special  areas;  names. 
Consultant  system — 
in  radiology  in — 

CBI,  721-728 
CPA,  517-518 
ETOUSA,  325-348 
in  SWPA.  565-582 
lack  of,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  775 
MTOUSA.  248-249 
SPA,  557 


Consultant  system — Continued 
recommendations  for,  704,  809 
Consultation — 

before  rejection  of  draftees  with  calcified 
pulmonary  lesions,  108 
with  radiologists  on  facilities  before 
construction,  181-133 

Consultative  aspect  of  staff  conferences, 
155 

Consultative  function  of  radiologists,  28, 
427 

Contact  lens  technique  in  foreign  body 
localization,  275 

Contaminated  clothing,  handling  of,  at 
Met  Lab,  865 
Contamination : 

In  production  of  materials  for  bomb, 
854,855 

of  fishes  in  Bikini  Lagoon,  913 
prevention  of — 

in  Columbia  River,  878-879 
in  storage  of  radioactive  wastes,  855 
Continent : 

estimate  of  film  supply  for,  391 
expanded  functions  of  auxiliary  mobile 
units  on,  412-418,  414-415,  417 
invasion  of,  237,  241,  346,  349,  722 
planning  for  invasion  of,  419-420, 
422-426 

protective  measures  on,  337 
provision  for  accessory  equipment  on,  376 
radiation  therapy  centers  on,  487-488 
radiology  in — 
fixed  hospitals  on,  435-442 
forward  hospitals  on,  419-433 
regional  consultants  on,  328-329 
service  depots  on,  402 
standing  operating  procedure  for  inva¬ 
sion  of,  420-421 

tours  of  hospital  inspection  on,  333-334 
Continental  fluoroscopic  unit,  138 
Coutract(s) : 

for  biplane  marker,  75-76 
quantitative  aspects  of,  69 
termination  of,  in  World  War  I — 6 
Contraction  of  bladder  after  supervoltage 
radiation,  217,  230 
Contractors : 

advance  medical  planning  by,  in  Man¬ 
hattan  Project,  864 

first  production  of  uranium  oxide  by.  857 
for  Operation  CROSSROADS,  903 
training  of  personnel  for,  at  Met  Lab, 
865-868 
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Contractora — Continued 
warning  of,  against  beryllium  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  bomb,  856 

Contralateral  cerebral  damage,  755 
Contralateral  lung,  tuberculous  Involve- 
ment  of,  in  SWPA,  652 
Contrast  techniques,  86,  372 
Contrecoup,  755 
Control (s) : 

adjustable  limiting  resistance  built  into, 
87 

in  tuberculosis  program  in  Philippines, 
651 

of  critical  materials  in  ZI,  371 
recommended  amplification  of,  138 
Control  booth (s),  133 
construction  of,  in  MTOUSA,  268 
malplacement  of,  132 
protective  lead  lining  of,  133 
reconstruction  of  area  for,  at  DeWltt 
General  Hospital,  132 
Control  panels : 
efilciency  of,  in  CBI,  736 
location  of,  in  MTOUSA,  257,  258 
Controversy  over — 
protection  against  radiation,  83-85 
techniques  of  mass  radiography,  105-107 
training  of  radiologic  personnel,  28-29, 
41n 

Convalescent  hospitals : 
assignment  of  radiologic  personnel  to, 
25,252 

in  MTOUSA,  242,  249 
radiologic  mission  in,  25 
recommendation  of  generator  capacity 
for,  260 

tables  of  organization  for,  249 
Convalescent  section  at  Walter  Reed  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  204 
Conversion  of — 

existing  buildings  in  Australia,  594-595 
hotels  into  hospitals,  131 
inputs  by  portable  transformer  unit,  82 
local  current  in  Australia,  616-617 
Converters  in  World  War  I — 52 
Convulsions  in  penetrating  wounds  of 
brain,  285 

Cook  Islanders  at  Suva  Medical  School,  550 
CooLET,  Col.  B.  B.,  716 
CooLET,  Maj.  J.  B.,  801,  801n,  803,  804 
CooLiDOE,  W.  D.,  47 

Coolldge  filament  control  for  World  War  I 
portable  unit,  47 
Coolidge  tubes : 

breakage  of,  in  World  War  I — 7-8 


Coolldge  tubes — Continued 
in  CPA,  520 

in  World  War  1—45,  47-^,  49,  51 
Cooling  motor  for  developing  tank,  diffi¬ 
culties  with,  in  MTOUSA,  263,  273 
Cooling  of  overheated  tube  beads,  56,  58-59 
CooNET,  Col.  J.  P.,  16-17,  143 
COOPEK,  A.  G.  S.,  572,  573,  685 
CoOPEB,  Maj.  F.  W.,  165 
CoOPEB,  Col.  W.  B.,  559 
Cooperation  of — 

industrial  personnel  in  atomic  bomb 
program,  870 

local  radiologists  with  hospital  staffs, 
144 

other  sections  of  hospitals  in  training 
of  enlisted  technicians,  128-129 
Coordination,  lack  of,  in  SWPA,  569, 
584-585 

Coordinators  in  BTOUSA,  330 
Copenhagen,  837 

CoPLEUAR,  Col.  B.,  164,  172,  175,  176,  178 
Goracoclavicular  ligament,  ossification  of, 
175 

Coral  base  for  hospitals  in  New  Guinea,  600 
Coral  Sea,  Battle  of,  690 
Cornea,  foreign  bodies  in,  165 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  6,  19 
Coronary  arterial  disease  in  SWPA,  658 
Corps  Area  Command,  187 
Corps  clearing  companies,  reinforcement  of 
divisional  clearing  stations  by,  420 
Corps  of  Engineers,  31,  199,  691,  799,  840 
cooperation  of,  in  Alaskan  Department, 
791 

Corpses  from  atomic  bombings  in  Japan, 
896-897,900 

Corpsmen,  enlisted  technicians  functioning 
as,  128 

Correction  of — 

diagnostic  errors  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  810-811 
light  leaks,  132-133 

Corrective  shoes  after  therapy  for  plantar 
warts,  489 
Corregldor,  559 
Corrosion  of — 
equipment  in  SPA,  553 
tanks  in  CBI,  737 
Cortex  of  bone : 

involvement  of,  in  yaws,  644,  645 
radiography  of,  634 

Cortical  atrophy  in  gunshot  wounds  of 
bead,  755 
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Cost  of — 

rotating  anode  tubes,  135-136 
spot-film  device  for  gastrointestinal  radi¬ 
ography,  137 

supervoltage  radiation,  196,  211 
Cotentin  Peninsula,  444,  445 
Cougb,  98 

Coughing,  fractures  of  ribs  caused  by,  169 
Council  of  National  Defense  in  World  War 
1—5,6 

County  health  department,  cooperation  of. 
In  mass  radiography,  107 
Coursets) — 

at  Army  Medical  School,  27-28 
at  enlisted  technicians’  school,  128 
at  School  for  Roentgenographlc  Techni¬ 
cians,  Alaskan  Department,  780-782 
for  enlisted  technicians — 
at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  26, 
32,40 

at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  127-129 
at  Letterman  General  Hospital,  590n 
at  183d  Station  Hospital,  780-782 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  109 
in  CPA,  519 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  811-812 
in  ZI  hospitals,  361 
for  radiologic  personnel  at — 

Army  Medical  School,  26-28,  37,  107 
Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  36-40, 
109 

Halloran  General  Hospital,  155-156 
in  radiology  at  British  Army  Medical 
College,  370 
of  instruction — 
during  mobilization  period,  23 
in  local  medical  schools,  143 
See  alto  Schwils;  special  schools. 

Course  of  missile,  radiologic  demonstration 
of,  306 

Coutard  technique,  211,  851-852 
Coverings  for  films  in  CPA,  522 
Covington,  Ky.,  46,  61 
CowzK,  U.  B.,  83,  88 
Crab  yaws  in  SWPA,  643,  645 
Crating  of  equipment,  use  of,  for  hospital 
construction,  600-601 

Credit  toward  certification  for  service,  100 
Cremation  of  bodies  after  bombings  In 
Japan,  897,  600 

Cbenbiiaw,  Lt.  Col.  T.  T.,  870 
CaiM MINOS,  Lt.  Col.  F.  J.,  176 
CaiSLEB,  Col.  J.  A.,  417 


Criteria  of — 

auxiliary  mobile  unit,  406 
bone  examinations  in  SWPA,  634 
conductors  in  MTOUSA,  260 
diagnosis  of — 

pulmonary  schistosomiasis,  654 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  97,  98,  99-100 
encephalography  In  CBI,  749-750 
equipment — 

for  military  use,  1-2,  6,  56,  61-68,  95, 
456,  705 

in  ETOUSA,  377-379 
evaluation  of  radiologists,  17 
field  units,  59 

generators  for  field  use,  273 
Instruments  developed  by  MED,  862 
lead-impregnated  apron  (gloves),  87 
localization  of  foreign  bodies,  53 
mass  photofiuorography,  111-114 
radiologic  research  before  World  War  II 
—834 

rejection  of  draftees  with — 
calcified  pulmonary  lesions,  103 
history  of  pleurisy,  104 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  101-104 
therapy  In  ETOUSA,  486 
X-ray  inspections  In  World  War  I — 9 
Critical  materials : 

manufacture  of  equipment  from,  371 
shortages  of,  69-71 
in  United  Kingdom,  373 
Critical  pressures  in  detonation  of  high 
explosives,  882 

Criticisms  of  field  equipment,  90,  93-95 
Critique  of  equipment  in  named  general 
hospitals,  138-139 
Cross  arm  rectification,  45 
Crossed  eyes  for  stereoscopic  vision,  788 
Crossfile  of  pathologic  diagnoses  in  SWPA, 
625 

Crossfire  techniques,  199 
Crossfiring  in  supervoltage  therapy,  212 
Cross-indexing  of  films,  121 
CaowDEB,  Lt.  Col.  E.  R.,  245,  248,  249,  252, 
259,  260,  261,  267,  272 
Cbowdbb,  Lt.  Col.  R.  M.,  245 
Cuba,  795 

Cumulative  tumor  dose,  relation  of  serial 
biopsies  to,  212-213 
Curacao,  796 

Curative  effects  of  supervoltage  therapy  in 
malignant  disease,  214 
COBiE,  M.  S.,  21,  400 
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Currency  of  specifications,  importance  of, 
95 

Current : 

arcing  of,  in  SWPA,  614 
at  1st  Evacuation  Hospital,  692 
at  75th  Station  Hospital,  530 
at  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital, 
159 

at  233d  General  Hospital,  531 
conversion  of  direct,  to  alternating,  in 
World  War  I — 49 

difiiculties  with,  in  ETOUSA,  372 
effect  of,  on  wastage  of  films  in 
MTOUSA,  274 

for  British  units  in  ETOUSA,  373 
for  military  equipment,  95 
for  therapy  on  Continent,  488 
in  Alaskan  Department,  786 
in  Australia,  616-618 
in  Bermuda,  796 
in  CBI,  736 
in  CPA,  516 

in  ETOUSA,  260,  372,  375,  376-379,  426, 
437,440 

in  Greco-Turkish  War,  1 
in  Liberia,  805 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  818 

in  MTOUSA,  259-261,  273 

in  named  general  hospitals,  136,  139 

in  North  Africa,  260 

in  River  War,  3 

in  SPA,  553-554 

in  SWPA,  612,  614-615,  616-618,  630. 

676,  677,  678,  690 
in  Tlrah  campaign,  2 
in  Trinidad,  799 

mortality  of  Coolidge  tubes  attributable 
to,  7-8 

on  Tasman,  702 
overloading  of,  139 
overseas  in  World  War  I — 7,  52 
rectification  of,  in  World  War  I — 47 
Current  performance  status  in  carcinoma 
of  testis,  216n 

Cutler,  Brig.  Gen.  B.  C.,  401 
Cycle  changers,  553-554 
Cycles,  range  of,  in  local  current,  82 
Cyclotron  separation  of  U  235  from  U  238 
—857-858 
Cyclotrons,  833,  835 

development  of,  at  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley  Campus,  833,  S?  844 
early  work  with,  835-836 


Cyst  (8) : 
of  sinuses,  650 
therapy  of,  207 

Cyst  formation  in  primary  atypical  pneu¬ 
monia,  538 
Cystic  disease  of — 
bones,  167 
lungs,  104 

Cystic  process  in  yaws,  644 
Cystitis — 

after  supervoltage  radiation,  216 
cystographic  diagnosis  of,  in  SWPA,  666 
in  schistosomiasis  in  SWPA,  654 
Cystography,  308,  666 
Cystoscopic  equipment  at — 

42d  General  Hospital,  697 
Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  135 
Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital,  515 
Cystoscopic  tables,  138,  605 
Cystoscopy : 

in  Alaskan  Department,  786 
passage  of  stones  during,  666 

Dactylitis  in  yaws,  644 
Daichi  Building,  698 
Daily  tolerance  dose,  85 
Daisy  cutter  bombs,  696 
Dakar,  804 
Dale,  Capt.  P.  P.,  874 
Damage — 

at  Pearl  Harbor,  510 
by  bombs  in  Japan,  888 
to  equipment — 
by  movements  in  SPA,  547 
by  rough  handling,  94 
during  landings  on  Guam,  527 
during  transportation  to  SWPA,  606 
in  Bermuda,  796-797 
in  local  current,  616 
to  films  from  excessive  heat  in — 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  818-819 
South,  107 

to  films  from  poor  handling  in  SWPA, 
625 

to  Nagasaki  Medical  School,  893 
to  portable  units  during  transportation  in 
World  War  I — 47 

to  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital 
by  1944  hurricane,  160 
Damaged  films,  use  of,  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  819 
Danklius,  Lt.  (3ol.  G.,  187 
DARif,  Capt.  S.,  429 
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Danville,  Ky.,  120 
Darb  A1  Hajj,  807 
Darkness  in  Alaska,  722 
Darkroom (s) : 
air  conditioning  of,  189 
at  fixed  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  437 
at  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital, 
159 

at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  454 
at  23d  General  Hospital,  531 
bottleneck  in,  at  35th  Evacuation  Hos¬ 
pital,  449 

duties  of  enlisted  technicians  in,  251 
in  ETOUSA,  438,  439 
in  MTOUSA,  256 
inadequacies  of — 
at  DeWitt  General  Hospital,  132 
in  MTOUSA,  256,  263-264 
inadequate  llghtproofing  of,  132 
lack  of,  in  River  War,  3 
operational  difBculties  of,  in  POA,  705 
recommendations  for,  705 
supplementary,  133 
temperatures  in,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  787-788 
CPA,  522,  526 
Okinawa,  531 
SPA,  551-552 
SWPA,  618-619,  621 
Darkroom  equipment : 
improvisation  of,  137,  268 
in  CBI,  737 
in  forward  areas,  94 
in  MTOUSA,  273 
in  SWPA,  618-620 

shortages  of,  in  station  hospitals  in  ZI, 
189 

Darkroom  facilities — 
at  Ist  Field  Hospital,  688 
at  42d  General  Hospital,  696,  697,  698 
at  General  Hospital  No.  1 — 560 
at  132d  General  Hospital,  701 
at  73d  Evacuation  Hospital,  729 
at  20th  General  Hospital,  731 
at  22d  Station  Hospital,  516 
in  Alaskan  Department,  787-788 
in  auxiliary  mobile  units,  406,  414-415 
in  CBI,  737,  745 

in  ETOUSA,  422-423,  439,  737 

in  Leyte,  593 

in  Liberia,  806 

in  New  Guinea,  597 

in  SPA.  551-552,  555-556 

in  SWPA,  605,  618-620 


Darkroom  facilities — Continued 
on  Tasman,  702 

Darkroom  supplies,  shortages  of,  in — 
named  general  hospitals,  137 
Trinidad,  798 

Darkroom  technicians,  prisoners  of  war 
as,  123 

Darkroom  techniques,  instruction  of  en¬ 
listed  technicians  in,  126,  128,  362,  590n 
Darkroom  tents ; 

at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  33 
at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  456 
fluoroscopy  in,  in  field  hospitals,  25 
in  CPA,  522,  526 
in  ETOUSA,  377 
in  evacuation  hospitals,  25 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  817 

indoors,  448,  526,  618 
shortages  of,  in  ETOUSA,  376 
Darkroom  timers,  effect  of  humidity  on, 
616 

Darmstadt,  448 

Darnall  General  Hospital,  120,  144 
Darwin,  561,  655,  661,  665 
Daues,  Col.  M.,  54n 
Daughter-products  of  U-238 — 832 
Davao,  694 

Davis,  Ma}.  Gen.  R.  C.,  149 
Dat,  S.  Sgt.  R.,  68 
DC  current  in  Bermuda,  796 
D-day,  237,  351,  412,  460 
handling  of  films  after,  341 
professional  meetings  after,  357 
DDT  dust  guns,  577 
DE  Abreu,  M.,  105 

Deactivation  of  hospitals  in  SWPA,  562 
Deaths  from  purpura  after  bombings  in 
Japan,  898-899 

DeBakey,  Lt.  Col.  M.  E.,  13 
Debarkation  functions  of  Halloran  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  120,  146 
Debridement,  24,  320 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  512 
in  clostridial  myositis,  543,  543n 
in  penetrating  wounds  of  brain,  283 
in  World  War  1—53 
in  wounds  of  chest  in  MTOUSA,  297 
of  extremities,  275 
of  spine,  289 

Debris  of  bomb  as  missiles  in  Nagasaki, 
882,  893 

Decompensation  in  acquired  cardiac  dis¬ 
ease,  314 
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Decontamination — 
in  production  of  atomic  bomb,  881 
of  clothing  in  atomic  bomb  program, 
866-868 

of  hands  in  atomic  bomb  program,  865 
Decortication  of  lung,  291n,  473 
revival  of,  in  MTOUSA,  29^304 
Decubitus  ulcers,  173,  174,  175 
Deep  radiation  therapy; 
at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  205-207 
at  Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital, 
515 

at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
198-205 

centers  for,  196 

in  CPA,  540 

in  ETOUSA,  490-491 

in  MTOUSA,  317-319 

in  named  general  hospitals,  140 

in  SWPA,  684-685 

on  Continent,  487 

prewar  development  of,  850-851 

production  of  secondary  electrons  by,  211 

skin  tolerance  in,  216 

See  also  Supervoltage  radiation. 

Deep  structures,  tolerance  of,  to  sui)er- 
voltage  radiation,  215-217 
Defeat  in  Burma,  713-716 
Defects  of  pars  interarticularis  of  spine, 
671-672 
Deferment : 

of  radiologists  in  training,  28 
handling  of  films  during.  111 
Deficiencies — 

in  accessory  equipment  at  named  gen¬ 
eral  hospitals,  137 
in  diet  in  CBI,  766-766 
of  equipment — 
before  World  War  II — 62 
in  Bermuda,  796^797 

of  record-keeping  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  790 

of  tables  of  equipment  in  ETOUSA,  376 
See  also  Shortages. 

Deficiency  patterns  in  small  bowel  in — 
MTOUSA,  316 
SWPA,  664 

Deficiency  states  in  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  168 
Definitive  care : 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  146 
delay  in,  due  to  radiologic  workload,  17 
in  ZI  hospitals,  152,  153 
Deformities  of  feet,  278 


Dehydration  in  SWPA,  667 
De  La  Salle  College,  Manila,  599 
Delaware,  860 

Delayed  callus  formation  in  New  Guinea, 
634 

Delayed  delivery  of — 

British  equipment  in  ETOUSA,  367-368, 
376,  377 

equipment  to  named  general  hospitals, 
138 

Delayed  reactions  to  snpervoltage  radia¬ 
tion,  215 

Delayed  replacement  of — 
cables  in  SWPA,  615 

tubes  (valves)  in  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  136 

Delayed  resolution  in  primary  atypical 
pneumonia,  169 

Delayed  surgery  in  intracranial  injuries, 
278 

Delayed  urography,  164 
Delays  in — 

equipment  of  named  general  hospitals, 
134-135 

procurement  in  Trinidad,  799 
Delco  engine,  47,  49 
Delhi,  747 

Delivery  of  sheet  lead  in  MTOUSA,  258 
Delivery  problems  in  SWPA,  628-629 
Delivery  status  of  films  in  SWPA,  620-621 
UE  Lobihieb,  Ck>l.  A.  A.,  23,  23n,  24n,  26, 
27,  28,  30,  32,  41n,  42,  43,  44,  45n,  46, 
54n,  59,  60,  72,  75,  99,  100,  106,  107,  109, 
274,  429,  722,  732,  780,  799 
de  Lorimier’s  “8-week  (90-day)  wonders,” 
28,41 

Delobme,  E.,  301 

Demineralization  of  amputation  stumps, 
162-163 

Demobilization  in  SWPA,  588 
Demonstration  in  instruction  of  radiologic 
personnel,  36, 126, 129 
Demt,  Capt.  N.  G.,  530 
Dengue  fever,  633,  657,  689,  822 
Denit,  Brig.  Gen.  G.  B.,  665 
Denmark,  837 
Densitometry,  162-163 
Density  of — 

films,  variations  in,  139-140 
intraocular  foreign  bodies,  468 
Dent,  Capt.  R.  F.,  Jr.,  248 
Dental  Corps,  22 

film  holders,  improvisations  of,  by,  818 
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Dental  Corps — Continued 
film  monitoring  of  radiation  hazards  by, 
134,  257,  523,  582,  608,  821 
Dental  radiography — 
at  42d  General  Hospital,  697 
at  105th  General  Hospital,  700 
in  A.E.F.  in  World  War  I — 64 
in  Alaskan  Department,  793 
in  reconditioning  centers  in  MTOXJSA, 
241 

in  SWPA,  606 

Dental  roots,  multiplicity  of,  in  Eskimos, 
795 

Dental  service  at  Oak  Ridge  Hospital, 
873-874 

Dental  technicians,  198 
exposure  of,  in  CPA,  523 
grades  of,  in  ETOUSA,  360 
training  of,  in  radiologic  duties  in 
Alaskan  Department,  782 
Dental  units  In  SWPA,  605 
Dentistry,  22 

Denver,  26,  55, 123, 196,  326,  627 
Denver  General  Hospital,  326n 
Department  of  Radiology,  Army  Medical 
School,  55,  58 

accelerated  instruction  in,  22-23 
Department  ( s )  of  radiology : 
organization  of,  in  named  general 
hospitals,  120-122 
recommendations  for  ''05 
D^artment  of  urology,  I'f’  ograde 
urography  in,  164 

Departmental  organization  in  SWPA, 
568-569 

Dependents  '•••■  of.  In  named  general 
hor./.tals,  120 

Der'  '  -3“"t  of  hospitals  in  Philippines,  562 
Dep  mnel  center  films  in  VA, 

111, 

Depot: 

371,  406 
M-  —402 
M-409— 402 

See  also  Supply  Depot;  Service  Depot. 
Depth  phantom  in  foreign  body  localiza¬ 
tion,  74 

Depth  scale  marker  in  foreign  body 
localization,  72,  74,  87 

Dermatitis  (dermatoses).  See  also  special 
varieties. 

Dermatologist (8),  196,  319,  320 
consultation  with,  in  ETOUSA,  486 
cooperation  with,  in  CPA,  539-540 


Dermatologist  ( s )  — Continued 
radiologic  assignments  of,  549 
radiologic  duties  of,  514 
Dermatology  clinics,  references  from,  for 
therapy,  515 

Dermatology  sections,  206 
Dermatophytoses  in — 

CPA,  515,  540 
SWPA,  683 
Dermatoses : 

restriction  of  therapy  for,  197 
superficial  therapy  of,  67,  140,  207,  208, 
485 

in  CPA,  528 

in  ETOUSA,  488,  489,  490 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  926 

in  SWPA,  675,  679-682 
Dermoid  cyst  of  mediastinum,  178 
Dervishes,  3 

Desert  areas,  fungus  alseases  of  chest  in, 
169 

Deshon  General  Hospital,  126 
Design (s) : 

cha’  ^es  of,  because  of  materials 
sho.'tages,  71-72 
of  atomic  bomb,  881 
of  facilities  In  fixed  hospitals  in 
ETOUSA,  438-439 
OE  SinvA,  Col.  P.,  888 
Desk,  use  of  field  packing  chest  as,  82 
Desbochebs,  Lt.  Col.  B.  C.,  490 
Dessen,  Lt.  Col.  E.  L.,  809,  811,  812,  827 
Destinations  of  ships,  changes  of,  in 
SWPA,  628 

Destructive  effects  of  supervoltage  radia¬ 
tion,  210-211 

Destructive  process  of  yaws,  643-644 
Detached  service  for  enlisted  technicians  in 
MTOUSA,  252 

Detail,  sharpening  of,  86,  610n 
Detector  unit  of  exposure  meter,  162-163 
Deterioration  of — 
accessory  equipment  in  SWPA,  616 
aprons  (gloves)  in  SWPA,  580-581 
cables  in  Liberia,  806 
cassettes  in  SWPA,  615-616 
cassettes  (screens)  in  CBI,  738-739 
darkroom  equipment  in  SWPA,  618-619 
developing  solutions  in — 

SPA,  555 
SWPA,  622 
equipment  in — 

CBI,  735-740 
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Deterioration  of — Ck>ntinoed 
equipment  in — Clontinued 
CPA,  553,  554 
SWPA,  612-616 
films  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  789 
CPA,  522 

intensifying  screens  In  SWPA,  569,  614 
Determination  of — 

exposure  time  by  densitometry,  162 — 163 
optimum  conditions  for  test  detonation 
of  atomic  bomb,  883-884 
Detonation  of  atomic  bomb : 
at  Alamogordo,  884-885 
preparations  for,  882-884 
Detroit,  237n 

Developer  stains  on  Intensifying  screens  in 
SWPA,  616 

Developing  equipment,  improvisations  in, 
on  Continent,  398 
Developing  of  films  in  Boer  War,  4 
Developing  powders,  impurities  of,  372 
Developing  solutions : 
deterioration  of.  In  SPA,  555-556 
early  exhaustion  of.  In  SWPA,  622 
effect  of,  on  darkroom  equipment  in 
SWPA,  619 

temperature  of,  274,  362 
in  CPA,  526 
in  Okinawa,  532 
in  SWPA,  620,  621,  622-623 
Developing  tanks,  78 
improvisation  of,  at — 

Gamp  Barkeley  Station  Hospital,  190 
233d  General  Hospital,  531 
in  Alaskan  Department,  787-788 
in  CBI,  737 

in  SWPA,  618,  619,  621 
in  Trinidad,  798 
shortages  of,  in — 

CBI,  747 

station  hospitals  in  ZI,  189 
solder  in,  in  named  general  hospitals,  139 
Developing  techniques,  improvisations  in, 
on  Continent,  397-398 
Developing  time,  139-140 
Development  of — 
auxiliary  mobile  unit,  405-406 
biplane  marker,  75 

combination  film  drier  and  loading  bln, 
79-80 

field  generators,  80-81 
field  units,  71-72 
between  World  Wars,  55-62 


Development  of — Continued 
film  processing  unit,  78 
four-valve  tubes,  93 
hospital  facilities  in  CBI,  712-713 
lightproof  tent,  76-78 
multiple  purpose  packing  chest,  82 
Picker  field  unit,  62 
policies  of  film  handling  in  EITOUSA, 
340-342 

portable  transformer  unit,  82 
station  hospitals  in  ZI,  188 
stereoscopic  cassette  changer,  79 
Substitute  Materials  Project  (DSM),  840 
techniques  of  developing  film  in 
ETOUSA,  372 

therapy  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital  of — 

Hodgkin’s  disease,  218 
malignant  disease  of  testis,  221-223 
Devine,  Maj.  J.  W.,  Jr.,  527 
De  Voe,  Brig.  Gen.  R.  G.,  145 
DeWitt  General  Hospital,  120,  126,  131-132, 
135, 136, 137, 141, 164, 172, 178 
Etextrocardla,  658 

DeYoung,  Col.  B.  M.,  514,  517,  518,  520,  522 
Diagnosis  of — 
calculi,  1 

cardiac  lesions,  658 

central  nervous  system  injuries,  1 

clostridial  myositis  in — 

CPA,  542 
World  War  I — 53 
diseases  of — 
bones,  1 

chest  in  World  War  I — 53 
dislocations  in  World  War  I — 53 
draining  wounds,  1 

early  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  100-101 
fractures ; 
in  Boer  War,  4 
in  Ethiopian  campaign,  1 
in  World  War  1—53 
instruction  between  World  Wars  on,  22 
osteomyelitis,  1 

pulmonary  paragonimiasis,  654 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  World  War 
1—97 

skeletal  deformities,  1 
spondylolisthesis,  672 
thoracoabdominal  wounds,  305 
See  alto  special  anatomic  areas;  special 
conditions. 

Diagnosis,  section  of,  in  World  War  I 
manual,  8 
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Diagnostic  accuracy  of — 

modified  optimum  kllovoltage  technique. 
Id2 

Pantopaque  myelography,  172 
Diagnostic  advantages  of  large  chest  Alms, 
106 

Diagnostic  capacity  of  Held  unit,  reduction 
of,  by  foreign  body  localization  device, 
275 

Diagnostic  conferences  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  196 
Diagnostic  considerations  in — 

ETOUSA,  357,  432-433,  459-484 
MTOUSA,  275-317 
Diagnostic  criteria  in — 
fractures  of  spine,  070 
fungus  diseases,  170 
gastrointestinal  examinations,  269 
malaria  in  SWPA,  669-670 
march  fractures,  176 
retroperitoneal  hemorrhage,  306 
retroperitoneal  rupture  of  duodenum,  306 
spondylolisthesis,  173 
Diagnostic  duties  (nonradiologlc)  of 
radiologists  in  combat  zones,  24 
Diagnostic  errors  in — 
daylight  fluoroscopy,  76 
penetrating  wounds  of  cerebellum,  280- 
281 

Diagnostic  fluoroscopy  in  CBI,  756-757 
Diagnostic  limitations  of  field  unit,  261 
Diagnostic  problems : 
in  wounds  of  spine,  289 
management  of,  in  named  general 
hospitals,  119 

Diagnostic  procedures  in  fixed  hospitals, 
251 

Diagnostic  quality  of  fllius  in  ETOUSA, 
872,  397 

Diagnostic  radiology : 
at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  27,  30, 
37 

divorce  of,  from  radiation  therapy,  206 
expanded  use  of,  in  forward  areas,  94 
in  CPA,  535-539 
in  diseases  of  chest,  44 
in  evacuation  hospitals,  25 
in  named  general  hospitals.  119, 122 
in  World  War  1—21,  .53-54 
qualifications  In,  195-196 
under  canvas  in  MTOUSA,  254 
“Diagnostic  Standards  and  Classiflcatlon  of 
Tuberculosis,"  100 


Diagnostic  value  of — 
serial  radiography,  342 
staff  conferences,  130-131 
Diagnostic  workload  at — 

1st  Field  Hospital,  687 
Lawson  General  Hospital,  207 
Diagnostically  unacceptable  Aims  in 
MTOUSA,  274 
Diaphragm : 

elevation  of,  in  amebic  hepatitis,  824 
excursion  of,  after  decortication,  475 
involvement  of,  in  primary  atypical 
pneumonia,  652 

localization  of  foreign  l)odies  in  relation 
to,  469 

penetration  of,  by  foreign  bodies,  290 
rupture  of,  652 

traction  on,  in  clotted  hemothorax,  453 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  168 
Diaphragmatic  penetration  in  coccidioido¬ 
mycosis,  170 
Diarrhea — 

after  supervoltage  radiation,  216 
in  Alaska,  778 

in  Japan  after  bombings,  897 
Diastatic  fractures  of  skull  in  ETOUSA, 
477 

Dibble  General  Hospital,  131 
Didactic  instruction  for  enlisted  tech¬ 
nicians  in  CPA,  519 
Didactic  kH’tures  at — 

Army  Medical  School,  27 
Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  36 
Diet  deficiencies  in  CBI,  765-706 
Dietary  etiology  of  delayed  callus  forma¬ 
tion  in  New  Guinea,  634 
Dietz,  Capt.  P.  V.,  790,  790n 
Differential  diagnosis  of — 
amebiasis  in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf) 
Command,  824 

cardiac  lesions  In  SWPA,  658 
cardiovascular  lesions,  177 
coccidioidomycosis,  169 
lichen  planus  and  Atabrine-lnducetl 
eruptions,  686 
lymphoma  of  chest,  312-313 
nonorganic  gastrointestinal  disease,  795 
organizing  hemothorax,  298 
paralytic  ileus,  306 
pneumonia  in  World  War  I — 54 
regional  enteritis  in  SWPA,  664 
unresolved  primary  atypical  pneumonia, 
311 

yaws,  643 
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DilUcultles  of — 
interpretation  in  SWPA,  616 
operation  in  SWPA,  612-618,  703 
vertical  fluoroscopy  with  fleld  unit  in 
SWPA,  606,  609 
Difficulties  with — 
cables  in  SWPA,  614-615 
field  unit  in  MTOUSA,  261 
Diffuse  cerebral  damage,  encepbalographic 
demonstration  of,  733-754,  765-756 
DniMAN,  C!ol.  M.,  809 
Diodrast  for — 

intravenous  pyelography,  667,  795 
visualization  of  cardiac  chambers,  658 
Dipping  finger  Geiger  counter,  836 
Direct  current  overseas  in  World  War  I — 
47,  52 

Directives,  lack  of,  in  SWPA,  564 
Director,  Department  of  Radiology,  Army 
Medical  School,  61 

Disabilities,  radiologic  evaluation  of,  241 
Disability  claims,  value  of  films  in  adjudi¬ 
cation  of,  340 

Disadvantages  of  biplane  radiography 
(fluoroscopy),  74 
Disassembly  (assembly)  of — 
equipment,  68 
fleld  equipment,  128 
lightproof  tent,  76-77 
X-ray  table.  World  War  I — 47 
Discards  : 

from  ether  extraction  of  uranyl  nitrate, 
854 

from  production  of  plutonium  from 
uranium  slugs,  858 
handling  of,  at  Oak  Ridge,  870 
radiation  hazards  in,  842 
Discharge : 

of  radiologists  after  Armistice,  21 
photofluorography  on,  30 
Discoid  atelectasis,  305 
Disease — 

existent  prior  to  induction  in  named 
general  hospitals,  168 
in  CBI,  757-764 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  821-826 
In  Papuan  natives,  638,  633n 
of  abdomen  In  MTOUSA,  314-317 
Disease-casualty  ratio  in  SWPA,  633 
Diseases  of — 
chest,  169-170 
in  MTOUSA,  310-314 


Diseases  of — Continued 
natives,  contacts  with,  in  SWPA,  575, 

633,  633n 

spine  in  SWPA,  668 
urinary  tract  in  MTOUSA,  317 
See  algo  special  diseases ;  special 
anatomic  areas,  etc. 

Disk  rectification,  45 
Dislocations : 
in  CPA,  535 

of  cervical  vertebrae,  173 
of  semilunar  cartilages,  278 
recurrent,  167 

X-ray  diagnosis  of,  in  World  War  I — 53 
Dispensaries ; 

equipment  for,  in  ETOUSA,  327 
in  Middle  East,  808 

of  forward  hospitals,  auxiliary  mobile 
units  in,  414 
Dispensary  service  in — 

1st  Evacuation  Hospital,  690 
168th  Evacuation  Hospital,  694 
Dispersal  Cantonment  Area,  Alaskan 
Department,  772 

Displacement  of  cerebral  structures  in 
wounds  of  brain,  755,  945 
Display  of  fleld  units  to  civilian  radiolo¬ 
gists,  83 
Disposition — 

in  herniated  nucleus  pulposus,  310 
of  contaminated  ships  after  Test 
BAKER,  911,  913-914 
of  Aims — 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  152-154 
in  ETOUSA,  330,  333-342 
in  MTOUSA,  238,  246-247 
of  personnel  with  malignant  disease,  205 
Disposition  boards  in  SWPA,  668 
Dissemination  of  information — 
in  CBI,  722 

in  ETOUSA,  330,  379-380,  426-427 
In  MTOUSA,  245 

on  biochemical  research  programs,  MED, 
843 

on  maintenance  in  ZI,  138 
on  processing  techniques.  111 
recommendations  for,  in  SPA,  556 
Dissemination  of  reports  of  tours  by  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Radiology,  OTSG,  15 
Dissociated  motion  in  intracardiac  foreign 
bodies,  463 
Distance(s) : 

as  compensatory  factor  in  use  of  British 
equipment,  372 
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Distance  ( s )  — Continued 
as  protective  factor,  88,  90,  336 
in  Alaskan  Department,  790 
in  CBI,  731 
in  CPA,  523 

in  ETOUSA,  337,  437,  438 
in  SWPA,  580,  594 
under  canvas  in  MTOUSA,  257 
improvisation  for  maintenance  of,  in 
SWPA,  608 

in  SWPA,  501,  566-567 
effect  of,  on  radioiogic  assignments, 
584 

Distilled  water  for  developing  solution  in — 
CPA,  526 
ETOUSA,  372 
SPA,  555 

Distortion  of  radiographs  in  wounds  of 
spine,  789 

Distribution  of — 
enlisted  technicians  in  SWPA,  590 
equipment  in — 

ETOUSA,  355 

Middle  Elast  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
810-816 

SWPA,  603-606 

mobile  units  in  World  War  I — 51 
radiologists  in  World  War  I — 21 
supplies  in  SWPA,  561 
technical  memorandums  in  SWPA,  571 
X-ray  equipment  overseas  in  World 
War  1—7 

District  Area  Engineer,  Oak  Ridge,  870, 
875 

District  Manager,  Clinton  Engineer  Works, 
847,  870 

Dive  bombers,  688 

Diverticulum  (a)  of — 
esophagus,  168 
urinary  tract,  666 

Division  clearing  stations : 
evacuation  of  patients  forward  from,  448 
reinforcement  of,  by  corps  clearing  com¬ 
panies,  420 

Division  of  Medical  Sciences,  NRC,  99,  101 

Division  of  Roentgenology,  Surgeon  Gener¬ 
al’s  Office  in  World  War  I — 5,  6,  21,  45n, 
47 

Divisions,  infantry,  661 
8th— 445 
41st— 691,  693 
45th— 188 

Do-Ai  Hospital,  630-631,  684 

Dobson,  Lt.  Col.  L.  M.,  796 


Dohebty,  Maj.  D.  L.,  Jr.,  583,  670,  693 
Dollies,  use  of,  with  portable  units  in 
ETOUSA,  373,  381-382 
DoNiLU)80N,  L.  R.,  853,  878,  913 
Dosage  of  radiation  therapy  for — 
carcinoma  of  bladder,  228-229 
clostridial  myositis,  542 
dermatophytoses  in  CPA,  540 
otitis  externa  in  SWPA,  682 
plantar  warts  in  ETOUSA,  490 
pyoderma  in  SWPA,  682 
skin  neoplasms  in — 

ETOUSA,  487,  491 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
826 

Trinidad,  799 

Dosage  of  supervoltage  radiation  in 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  218,  219-220 
Dosage  requirements  for  various  tumors, 
212-213 

Dosimeters,  338,  852 
Doty,  Maj.  H.  W.,  584 

Double-contrast  studies  of  large  bowel,  795 
Double-tube  shift  localization  of  foreign 
bodies,  53 

Douoaix,  Lt.  Col.  J.  M.,  245 
Douglas,  B.  H.,  99 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  814,  816 
Douty  Clinic,  Addenbrooks  Hospital,  332n 
Dowdy,  A.  H.,  836,  845,  846,  852,  911 
Downward  trajectories,  protection  from,  87 
Dracunculiasis  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  824 
Draftees : 

mandatory  chest  radiographs  for,  98-99 
rejection  of,  on  pbotofluorographic  find¬ 
ings,  107 

with  pulmonary  lesions,  rejection  of,  97 
Drainage  facilities  in — 

ETOUSA,  437 
SWPA,  600,  622-623 
Driers,  133, 137 

at  12th  Evacuation  Hospitai,  456 
critique  of,  in  ETOUSA,  378 
deficiencies  of,  in — 

M-rOUSA,  256,  264,  273 
SWPA,  618 

Drill  facilities  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  36-37 

Drinking  water  suppiy  at  Oak  Ridge,  872 
Drischel.  Col.  F.  G.,  658 
Drosophila  dies,  852 
Drouvilie,  447 
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Drugs,  radioactivity  of,  after  Test  ABLE, 
910 

Drums,  contamination  of,  by  emitted  radon, 
889 

Drury  College,  127 

Dry-ash,  flat-dish  technique  of  radioactive 
counting.  862 

Dry  box  technique  for  handling  radioactive 
materials,  865 

Dry  films,  interpretation  of,  110-111 
Dbyfoos,  6.  E.,  402 
Drying  equipment : 
improvisations  of,  137 
in  ETOUSA,  398 
in  MTOUSA,  268 
in  CBI,  741-744 

Drying  racks,  improvisation  of — 
at  Camp  Barfceley  Station  Hospital,  190 
in  SWPA,  623-624 

Drying  techniques,  improvisations  of,  on 
Continent,  397-398 
Dual  operations  at — 

Fort  Benning  Regional  Hospital,  193 
Fort  Bragg  Regional  Hospital,  193 
Halloran  General  Hospital,  149 
Tilton  General  Hospital,  193 
Dual  projection  on  single  film  in  pboto- 
fluorography,  108 
DuBbidoe,  L.  a.,  836 
Duckboards  in  darkrooms,  423 
Dulag,  683,  699 

Dumdum  fever  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  823 
Duncan,  Col.  G.  F.,  567 
Dunnage,  construction  of  floors  from,  in 
Philippines,  563 

Duodenal  abnormalities  in  hookworm  in — 
CBI,  758-759 
SWPA,  663-664 
Duodenal  polyps,  662 
Duodena]  ulcers,  168 

improvised  spot-film  technique  for  study 
of,  in  Alaskan  Department,  795 
in  CBI,  722-723 
in  CPA,  539 

in  named  general  hospitals,  168, 170 
in  SWPA,  662 

technical  memorandum  on,  in  SWPA,  571 
Duodenum : 

aberrant  pancreas  in,  171 
changes  in,  in  post-yellow-fever  hepatitis, 
664 

retroperitoneal  rupture  of,  306 
segmental  spasm  of,  663-664 


Dural  penetration,  encephalographic 
studies  on,  283,  285 
Duration  of — 

proposed  civilian  training  program,  28 
service  in  SWPA,  effects  of,  588 
Durham,  N.  C.,  189 

Duststorms  in  Iran,  effect  of,  on  equipment, 
817 

Dutch  East  Indies,  701 
Dutch  Government  Hospital,  701 
Dutch  Guiana,  796 
Dutch  Harbor,  784,  787 
Dutch  prisoners  of  war  in  Okinawa,  532 
Duty  hours  of  enlisted  technicians  in 
SWPA.  581.  582 
Duval,  P.,  53 
D.  W.  Onan  &  Sons,  80 
Dynamic  ileus,  306 

Dynamic  syndrome  in  penetrating  wounds 
of  spine,  289 

Dynamo (s),  activation  of,  in  River  War,  3 
Dysentery : 
fear  of — 

after  bombings  in  Japan,  897 
in  Alaskan  Department,  775 
in  CBI,  734 
in  Philippines,  560 
in  SWPA,  628 
Dyshidrosis,  488 
Dysostosis,  157 

Dyspepsia  after  supervoltage  radiation,  227 
Dysphagia  after  supervoltage  radiation, 
216,  217 
Dyspnea,  110 

Earthquakes  at  Milne  Bay,  618 
East  Anglia,  450,  452 

Blast  Indians  at  Suva  Medical  School,  550 
Eastern  Base  Section,  MTOUSA,  241,  319 
Eastern  Defense  Command,  129 
Eastern  Samoans  at  Suva  Medical  School, 
550 

Eastman  film  identification  printer,  624 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  430n,  514,  781,  848 
Eastman  tropical  packaging  of  films,  796 
Eating  places,  check  of,  at  Oak  Ridge,  872 
Echinococcus  cysts,  155,  849 
Economic  problems  of  Chinese  Republic, 

710 

Economy  in  use  of  films  in  named  general 
hospitals,  139 

Ectopic  bone  deposits  In  paraplegia,  174 
Eczema — 

in  ETOUSA.  485,  488 
in  Zl  hospitals,  207 
See  aUo  special  varieties. 
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KmMiiatohl  deruiatltlt*  in — 

SWPA,  r,70.  «8l,  683 
ZI  hospitala,  141 
Kduy,  (1  E.,  678 
EdKfWoud,  N.  .1.,  124 

Education,  relation  of.  to  jrradea  of  enliateil 
techniciaiiH  at  Army  Setnad  of 
KoentKenolofry.  40 

Educational  qualincationa  of  students  at 
t€H‘hnicians’  school  at  Ijaws«»n  (Seneral 
Hospital,  120 
Edwards,  H.  R.,  00 
Effects  of — 

atomic  bombinKs,  881-882 
supervoltage  radiation,  210-212 
Ertlciency  of  plioto6\niro);raphy,  106-107 
Eobkrt,  Lt.  C«d.  E.  W.,  670 
Eitypt,  8(K},  807,  800.  810,  811,  812,  814,  817, 
822,  823,  824 

Ejtyptiun  participation  in  River  War,  2-3 
Eityptian  physicians,  liaison  with,  812 
Egyptian  radiologists,  c<M»peratlon  of,  827 
E.  I.  <lu  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  853,  860. 
875 

Eighth  Air  Force.  657 
Eighth  Infantry  Division,  445 
Einstein,  A.,  838 
El  Alaaieln,  Hattie  of,  807-808 
El  Mirndor,  131 
El  Pa.so,  26.  55.  126,  106,  883 
Elbow : 

o.ssiflcatlon  of  ligaments  about,  175 
pneuinoarthrography  of,  468 
Elective  .surgery — 

in  general  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  435 
on  knee  In  MTOUSA,  275 
Elei’tlve  therap.v  of  henign  lesions,  curtail¬ 
ment  of.  202 

Electric  film  «lriera.  813,  817 
Electric  generators : 
central  power  preferable  to,  425 
on  'A*yte,  .503 

training  in  use  of.  in  CBI,  724-725 
Electric  typewriters,  137 
Ele<‘tricity,  basic  instruction  In,  at  Army 
School  of  Roentgenohigy,  42 
Electrocardiography : 

in  Alaskan  Department,  702 
in  SWPA.  668 

responsibility  of  radiologist  in,  17 
Electrolyte  balance,  disturbances  of.  In 
SWPA.  667 

Electromagnetic  separation  process  (Y-12), 
854 


Electronic  repair  facilities  for  Operation 
CROSSROADS.  007 
Elect  rophyslcs,  8 
Electn)8copea.  832 
Elephant  Kutte  Reservoir,  883 
Elevator  service— 

at  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital, 
160 

In  convert«Ml  hotel  buildings,  131 
in  MTOUSA.  2.53 

Eujcndooen,  MaJ.  L.  S.,  584,  663-664 
Ellice  Island,  551 
Elniemlorf  Field,  771 
Et.soM,  Lt.  Col.  K.  A.,  765 
Emlsilic  phenomena  after  wounding,  312 
Emhryoma  bodies,  222 
Embryonal  carcinoma  of  testis,  223 
Emergency  generators  in  ETOUSA,  378 
Emergency  medical  care,  Instruction  of 
enlisted  technicians  In,  128 
Emergency  radiography,  121, 124 
hy  enlisted  te<‘hnician8,  251 
Emergency  repairs  In  ZI,  138 
Emergency  supply  i>f  tubes,  recommenda¬ 
tions  for,  138 

Emetine  therapy  In  amebic  liver  abscess, 
663,  665 
Emirnu,  .500 
Emphysema : 

complicating  skull  fracture,  748 
in  mediastinal  hematoma,  206 
rejection  of  draftees  with,  104 
Empyema,  302-393 

complicating  bronchopleural  flstula,  365 
In  bronchopneumonia — 

In  ETOUSA,  473 

In  .Japanese  prisoners  of  war  In  CPA, 
532 

In  MTOUSA.  303 
in  named  general  hospitals,  168 
In  World  War  I — 54 
Emulsion  on  Aims : 

damage  to,  In  SWPA,  61.5-616,  622,  623 
loss  of.  In  CBI.  738,  741 
Encapsulated  hemothorax,  303 
Encephalography,  13.5, 167 
at  105th  Oeneral  Hospital,  700 
before  Induction,  168 
Improvised  technique  for.  In  ETOUSA, 

384 

in  brain  abscess,  203 
In  CBI,  740-766 
In  ETOUSA.  .364.  435 
Enchondromn(s)  In  SWPA,  641 
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Endemic  yaws  in  SWPA,  701 
Endemicity  of  schistosomiasis  in  Nile 
Valley,  825 

Endogenous  spread  of  pulmonary  tubercu¬ 
losis,  lOS 

Endothelial  myeloma,  167 
Bnebos,  MaJ.  J.  B.,  874 
Energizing  of — 

Stanford  tilt  table  in  SWPA,  604 
urologic  units  in  SWPA,  603,  606 
Energy  exchange,  function  of  phosphorus 
32  in,  885 

Energy  release  by  supervoltage  radiation, 
210-211 

Engineering  functions,  assumption  of,  by 
radiologists  in  SWPA,  585 
Engineering  personnel,  role  of.  In — 
improvisation  of  equipment  in  MTOUSA, 
268 

maintenance  (repair)  of  equipment,  267- 
268 

Engineers : 

assistance  of,  in  hospital  construction  in 
SWPA,  508 

ignorance  of  X-ray  needs  in  MTOUSA, 

260 

English  prisoners  of  war  in  Okinawa,  532 
Enlwetok,  525,  530 
Enlisted  personnel  at — 

Halloran  General  Hospital,  147-148 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  123 
Enlisted  technicians,  134 
administration  of  therapy  by,  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  210 
advancement  of,  590 
assignment  of,  18, 148 
in  SWPA,  581 

to  convalescent  hospitals,  25 
to  evacuation  hospitals,  35 
to  Held  hospitals,  24 
to  orthopedic-radiologic  section,  132 
at  1st  Evacuation  Hospital,  690,  693 
at  1st  Field  Hospital,  687 
at  194th  Station  Hospital,  801 
at  165th  Station  Hospital,  593 
at  l32d  General  Hospital,  701 
at  Provisional  Hospital  No.  2 — 516 
at  Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital, 
514 

at  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  187-188 
at  35th  General  Hospital,  696 
at  Trlpler  General  Hospital,  513 
at  22d  Station  Hospital,  516 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  198 


Enlisted  technicians— Continued 
conservation  of,  108 

courses  for,  26,  36,  40,  109,  127-129,  519, 
590n,  780-782,  811-812 
effect  of  experience  of,  on  film  usage  in 
MTOUSA,  274 
evaluation  of  work  of.  In — 

CBI,  725 

ETOUSA,  449-450 
exposure  of,  85,  335 
grade  of.  In — 

CBI,  726 

ETOUSA,  380,  590 
in  auxiliary  mobile  units,  413, 414n 
in  Canal  Zone,  796 
in  CBI,  724-725 
in  CPA,  518-519 
in  ETOUSA,  359-365,  397 
In  Middle  East  (Per<iian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  811-812 
in  MTOUSA,  250-251 
in  named  general  hospitals,  123-124 
in  oversea  hospitals  in  World  War  I — ^20 
in  personnel  centers,  110 
in  regional  hospitals,  194 
in  SPA,  551-552 
in  SWPA,  567-568,  569,  584-590 
in  Trinidad,  799 
in  World  War  1—8 

Inadequacy  of,  in  repair  of  equipment, 
268 

indoctrination  of,  in  foreign  body  locali¬ 
zation  in  ETOUSA,  459-460 
inexperience  of,  in  radiography  of  spine, 
289 

maintenance  of  equipment  by,  in  ZI  sta¬ 
tion  hospitals,  138, 190 
nonradiologlc  duties  of,  124 
on  faculty  of  School  for  Roentgeno- 
graphic  Technicians,  Alaskan 
Department,  781 
on  Tasman,  702 
on-Job  training  of,  26, 126-127 
photographic  duties  of,  142 
presence  of.  at  reading  of  films,  362 
protection  of.  in  ETOUSA.  335 
refresher  courses  for,  704,  705 
•schools  for,  125, 126-130, 194,  781 
shortages  of,  123 

in  Alaskan  Department,  775-777,  780 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  811-812 
in  SWPA,  .580-590 
tables  of  organization  for,  251 
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Enlisted  technicians — Continued 
training  material  for,  in  ETOUSA,  857- 
358 

training  of,  128-130,  267,  725 
at  Fitzsimons  Generai  Hospitai,  126 
at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  127-129 
at  168tb  Evacuation  Hospital,  693 
at  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  160 

between  World  Wars,  22 
in  Alaska,  780-782 
in  British  installations,  332 
in  CPA,  519 

in  ETOUSA,  330,  345,  361-362 
in  maintenance  procedures  in  SWPA, 
626 

turnover  of,  26 

workload  of,  in  forward  hospitals  in 
ETOUSA,  427,  428,  429,  430 
Eno,  J.,  151 

Entamoeba  hittolytica,  663 
Environment,  effect  of,  on — 
equipment  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  782-783 
CBI,  709,  748 

SWPA,  575-578,  603,  612-618,  687n,  708 
morale  in  CBI,  725-726 
radiation  therapy,  675 
tentage  in  SWPA,  692 
Environmental  problems  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  771-772,  778 
CBI,  709,  727-728 
Eosinophilic  granulomas,  182,  207 
Eosinophilic  lung,  763-764 
Ependymomas,  207 

Epidemic (s)  of  primary  atypical  pneu¬ 
monia  in — 

MTOUSA,  311 
SWPA,  652 

Epidemic  Jaundice  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  822 
Epidermophytoses  in — 

ETOUSA,  489 
SWPA,  679 
Epidural  abscess : 

Pantopaque  myelography  in,  172 
soft-tissue  ossiflcation  secondary  to,  173 
Epidural  space,  172 

Epilation  after  bombings  in  Japan,  898,  899 
Epilepsy,  possible  cestode  infection  in,  824 
Epiphyses,  Involvement  of,  in  yaws,  644- 
645 

Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  146-147 
Epitheliomas,  therapy  of,  488 


Equatorial  Africa,  826 
Equipment,  45-96 
accessory  items  of,  76-82 
allotment  of,  in  United  Kingdom  Base, 
369-370 

assembly  (disassembly)  of,  68 
at  deep  therapy  centers,  196-197 
at  18th  Station  Hospital,  605,  606 
at  Ist  Evacuation  Hospital,  690,  691 
at  1st  Field  Hospital,  687 
at  42d  General  Hospital,  606,  606n,  697, 
698 

at  General  Hospital  No.  1 — 560 
at  general  hospitals,  25-26 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  149-152 
at  Hickam  Field  Station  Hospital,  515 
at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  205,  206 
at  105tb  General  Hospital,  699,  700 
at  158th  Evacuation  Hospital,  603 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  511 
at  personnel  centers,  97, 116-117 
at  radiation  therapy  centers  in  ETOUSA, 
486 

at  Schofield  Barracks  General  Hospital, 
515 

at  75th  Station  Hospital,  529-530 
at  technicians’  school  at  Lawson  General 
Hospital,  129 

at  35tb  Evacuation  Hospital,  449 
at  35th  General  Hospital,  606 
at  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital, 
159-161 

at  361st  Station  Hospital,  606 
at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  514 
at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  454,  456 
at  12th  Station  Hospital,  605-606 
at  22d  Station  Hospital,  516 
available  at  beginning  of  World  War  I — 
45 

captured  from  enemy  in — 

ETOUSA,  398-401 
MTOUSA,  264-265,  268 
cessation  of  development  of,  after  World 
War  I — 54-65 
conference  on,  93-94 
confused  status  of,  at  on.set  of  war,  95 
developments  in,  between  World  Wars, 
54-62 

distribution  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  356 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
810,  814-816 
SWPA,  603-606 
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Ekiuipment — Continued 
effects  of  environment  on,  577,  612-616, 

708,  709,  747,  748 
evaluation  of,  in — 

CPA,  527 

BTOUSA,  377-379,  449 
island  campaigns,  526 
MTOUSA,  261,  272-274 
SWPA,  605-606 
World  War  I — 6 

first  echelon  repair  of,  in  ETOUSA,  371 
for  darkrooms  in — 

CBI,  737 
MTOUSA,  263 
SWPA,  618-620 
for  deep  radiation  therapy,  140 
at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  205,  206 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  198, 
199 

in  CPA,  540 
in  SWPA,  684 
for  evacuation  hospitals,  25 
for  fiuoroscopy  In — 

MTOUSA,  264 
SWPA,  808-607 

for  foreign  body  localization,  72-76,  85- 
86 

in  ETOUSA,  460-461 

for  medical  research  projects  in  atomic 
bomb  program,  860,  861 
for  military  use : 

before  World  War  II — 1-10,  45-62 
criteria  of,  1-2,  0,  56,  81,  95,  546 
for  Operation  CROSSROADS,  905-907 
for  photofluorography,  107-108 
for  radiation  therapy : 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  196- 
197,  199-202 
in  ETOUSA,  486 
in  MTOUSA,  319 
in  SWPA.  675 
recommendations  for,  704 
for  radiography  of  urinary  tract  in 
MTOUSA,  317 

for  superficial  therapy  by  dermatology 
sections,  206 

for  survey  team  after  bombings  of  Japan, 
888 

for  training  purposes  In  World  War  I — 
20 

for  transit  hospitals,  421 
in  Alaskan  Department,  784-790 
in  Australia,  603 
in  Bermuda,  796,  797 


Equipment — Continued 
In  Canal  Zone,  796 
In  CBI,  734-738 
in  CPA,  520-521,  532-533 
in  ETOUSA,  327,  307-408 
in  French  Guiana,  796 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  812-818 
in  MTOUSA,  254,  261-274 
in  named  general  hospitals,  134-139 
in  New  Guinea,  603 

in  oversea  hospitals  in  World  War  I — 7 
in  Philippines,  603 
in  River  War,  3 
in  SPA.  552-655 

in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  189-190 
in  SWPA,  568,  603-637 
in  Tirah  campaign,  2 
in  Trinidad.  797-798 
in  World  War  I — 45-54 
inaccurate  listings  of,  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  815-816 
inadequacy  of,  for — 

gastrointestinal  radiography  in 
MTOUSA.  314 

radiography  of  spine  in  MTOUSA,  289 
installation  of,  in — 
leper  colony  in  SPA,  561 
World  War  1-19-20 
inventory  of,  in — 

CPA,  518 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  815-816 
SWPA,  603-605 

limitation  on  production  of,  149 
local  provision  for  shortages  of,  144 
loss  of — 

by  kamikaze  bombings,  699 
In  MTOUSA,  265-267 
in  POA,  705 
in  SWPA,  627-628 
off  Omaha  Beach,  444 
maintenance  (repair)  of,  68 
in  CBI,  747-748 
in  ETOUSA,  401-402 
in  MTOUSA.  260-261,  267-268 
In  SPA,  556 

in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  190 
In  SWPA,  564,  570-671,  612,  625-627 
in  Trinidad,  798 
in  World  War  1—8, 19-20 
movement  of,  with  redeployed  troops,  816 
nonuse  of,  in  SWPA  for  lack  of  person¬ 
nel,  586 
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{•Equipment — C’ontliiu«I 
obsolete  8peoiflciitloii.i  fur,  OO-til,  134,  8U0 
of  foreign  make  In  ETOIJSA,  370-372 
of  personnel  in  at«>nitc  bomb  program, 
865-368 

on  Tasman.  702 
on  U.S.S.  Haven,  007 

operation  of,  by  Inexperience*!  personnel 
in  SWPA,  612 

poorly  timed  landings  of,  527 
procurement  of.  In — 

ETOUSA,  326,  355 
MTOUSA,  263 

protluctlon  of,  in  W(»rl(l  War  I — 0 
recommendations  for — 
development  «»f,  705 
revision  of,  138-130 

relation  of,  to  changes  In  hospital  func¬ 
tions,  435 
replacement  of — 
at  35th  F'vacuation  Hospital,  444 
in  CBI,  747-748 
rusting  of.  In  SWPA,  612-(il3 
salvage  of,  from  Rufus  King,  606,  628, 

601 

shipment  of,  from  overseas  to  SH  for 
repairs,  816 

shop  for  construction  of,  at  Army  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  50.  61 
shortages  of — 

during  hostilities  in  ETOUSA,  420 

In  ETOUSA,  371-372 

In  SPA,  551,  553 

In  SWPA,  603-604 

in  Trinidad,  707-708 

In  United  Kingdom  Base.  368-360 

In  7A,  371 

single  type  of,  tor  all  hospitals,  67 
specIHcatlons  for.  In — 
prewar  period,  60-61 
World  War  1—6 

supervision  of  installation  of.  In  World 
War  1—8 
tables  of,  136 
testing  of,  80-00 

to  simplify  handling  of  patients,  04 
training  in  use  of,  27 
between  World  Wars,  22 
transportability  of,  68,  308 
W’elght  limitations  of,  68 
wiring  of.  20.  22 

without  milliamperage  control  In 
ETOUSA,  372 


Equipment — Continued 
See  also  Field  equipment ;  Picker  field 
equipment;  Improvisations;  special 
items,  etc. 

Eritrea.  806,  807,  808,  810,  814,  818,  824 
Eritrean  physicians,  liaison  with,  812 
Ernst,  1st  Lt.  E.  D.,  178 
Ernst,  Sgt.  It.  J.,  500 

Errors  In  construction  of  facilities,  131-133 
ill  ETOUSA.  424 
In  SWPA,  610-620,  607 
In  densitometry,  162 

In  di.strlhution  of  mobile  units  in  World 
War  1—51 

In  foreign  body  localization,  74 
In  handling  of  films  in — 

ETOUSA,  305 
SWPA,  620 

in  loading  of  equipment  in  SWPA,  628 
in  mass  radiography,  113-114 
in  packing  of  tubes  for  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  786 

in  proce.ssing  of  films.  111 
In  radiography  in — 

ETOUSA,  347 
8«‘paration  centers,  114-115 
Errors  in  radiography  of  spine,  280 
Errors  In  redeployment,  352,  353 
Errors  In  triage.  238 
Errors  of  Interpretation — 
by  untrained  radiologic  officers,  587,  810- 
811 

In  ETOUSA.  347 
in  SWPA.  560,  .587.  670 
of  photofiuorographs,  113-114 
of  wet  films,  115 
Er.satz  radiologists.  810 
Erythema  dose,  calibration  of  field  unit  by, 
in  SWPA,  678 
Eskimos,  704 

congenital  anomalies  of,  705 
E.sophngeal  contents,  pulmonary  disease 
from  aspiration  of,  170 
Esophagoscopy,  108 
Esophagus : 

barium  examination  of,  for  diagnosis  of 
cardiac  states,  177 
diverticula  of,  168 

examinations  of.  In  Alaskan  Department. 
703 

Integrity  of.  In  medla.stinal  hematoma, 

296 

peptic  ulcer  of,  168 

supervoltage  therapy  in  carcinoma  of, 

214 
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Espfritu  Santo,  500 
Estimates  of — 

British  manufacturing  capacity,  367-369 
equipment  needed,  69 
losses  in  landing  operations,  420 
personnel  required  for  Service  Depot 
M-400-402 

requirements  in  ETOUSA,  368,  391 
tube  unit  requirements,  59-60 
Ethics  of  atomic  bombings,  889 
Ethiopian  Campaign,  1896 — 1 
Ethmoidal  sinuses,  fractures  of,  283 
Etiology  of — 

amebic  liver  abscess  in  SWPA,  665 
bagassosis,  654 

brain  abscess  in  intracranial  wounds,  283 
gastrointestinal  complaints  in  SWPA, 
661-662,  691 

low  back  pain  in  SWPA,  668-669 
march  fractures.  176 
noncombat  fractures  in  SWPA,  634 
pulmonary  emboli,  312 
retlculoendothel  loses,  182 
sinus  formation  in  empyema,  473 
soft-tissue  ossifications,  173 
solitary  cysts  of  calcaneus,  176 
spondylolisthesis  in  SWPA,  671-672 
urinary  calculi  in — 

MTODSA,  317 
SWPA,  667 
yaws,  641-643 

ETOUSA  Form  320—363,  392 
ETOVSA  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  466 
ETOUSA  Medical  News  Bulletin,  342 
European  medical  schools,  graduates  of, 
193-194 

European  theater,  93,  237,  325-^92 
clinical  (diagnostic)  considerations  in, 
459-489 

consultant  system  in,  325-343,  722 
equipment  in,  367-403,  405-417 
personnel  in,  345-365 
radiography  in — 
communications  zone.  435-442 
forward  areas,  419-433 
radiotherapy  in,  485-492 
special  experiences  in,  453-457 
training  in,  345-365 
See  also  special  items. 

Eustachian  tubes,  lymphoid  hyperplasia  of, 
682 

Evacuability  of  casualties,  radiologic  cri¬ 
teria  of,  357 


Evacuation : 

anomalies  of,  in  CBI,  709 
because  of  lack  of  facilities  for  therapy, 
485,  487,  766 
from  Alaska,  772 
from  Bermuda,  797 
from  CPA,  499 
from  Okinawa,  527 

from  Philippines  after  Pearl  Harbor,  560 
from  Saint  Lucia  to  Trinidad,  796 
in  island  campaigns,  525-526 
of  films  with  patients  from — 

ETOUSA,  246-247.  624 
MTOUSA,  246 
SWPA,  625 
of  patients  with — 
arthritis  from  SWPA,  641 
dermatoses  from  SWPA,  681 
malignant  disease  from  CPA,  540 
malignant  disease  from  ETOUSA,  490- 
491 

malignant  disease  from  SWPA,  684 
peptic  ulcer  from  CBI,  722-723 
peptic  ulcer  from  Okinawa,  531 
of  returned  casualties  from  Halloran 
General  Hospital,  146, 198,  152-154 
of  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital 
because  of  hurricane,  160-161 
Evacuation  Branch,  Office  of  Theater  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  348 
Evacuation  hospitals: 
arrival  of,  in  Australia,  561,  562 
assignment  of  radiologic  personnel  to,  25 
assistance  to  convalescent  hospitals  by, 
25 

augmentation  of,  by  auxiliary  mobile 
units,  414r-415 

darkroom  tents  for,  in  ETOUSA,  377 
departmental  organization  in,  568 
diagnostic  problems  in,  in  ETOUSA,  432- 
433 

electrocardiography  in,  in  SWPA,  658 
functioning  as  station  hospitals  in 
SWPA,  563 
functions  of — 

during  invasion  of  Continent,  422-423 
on  Continent,  424-425 
gastrointestinal  examinations  in,  in 
SWPA,  659 
in  CBI.  709,  716 
in  MTOUSA,  237,  244,  249 
shortages  of  personnel  in,  238,  249 
in  SPA,  547 
in  SWPA,  567,  690-694 
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Evacuation  hospitals — Continued 
in  World  War  1—20,  53 
initial  wound  surgery  of  bead  wounds  in, 
283 

MOS  radiologists  in,  in  KTOUSA,  347 
operation  of,  under  canvas  in — 

Leyte,  598 
SWPA,  593 

radiologic  mission  of,  25 
recommendation  of  generator  capacity 
for,  260 

special  experiences  in,  in  ETOUSA,  443- 
457 

staffing  of,  in  ETOUSA,  349-350 
tables  of  organization  fur,  249 
workload  of,  on  Continent,  424 
See  also  Hospitals,  evacuation. 

Evacuation  policies  in  ETOUSA,  348 
Evacuees  from  Philippines,  668 
Evaluation  of — 

assignment  of  radiologists  iu  SWPA, 
584-585 

auxiliary  mobile  units,  415-417 
captured  equipment  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  818 
captured  Japanese  equipment,  031 
darkroom  facilities  In  CBI,  737 
equipment  in — 

CPA,  520-521 
ETOUSA,  377-374,  449 
MTOUSA,  261,  272-274 
World  War  1—6 
field  equipment,  93-95 
in  combat  in  CPA,  527 
in  island  campaigns,  526 
foreign  body  localizer  in — 

ETOUSA,  475 
SWPA,  tK»-606 
personnel  in — 

CBI,  722-723 
ETOUSA,  327,  345-348 
OTSO,  15-17 
Picker  field  unit : 
for  therapy  in  SWPA,  677,  678 
in  Alaskan  Department,  785-786 
in  CBI,  785-736 
in  Liberia,  805-806 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  817 
in  MTOUSA,  273 
in  SWPA,  608,  605,  606-607 
pilot  models  of  field  unit,  59 
portable  unit  in  SWPA,  630 


Evaluation  of — Continued 
radiologic  service — 
at  20th  General  Hospital,  717-718 
in  CBV,  717-718,  722 
in  ETOUSA,  363-365,  427,  428,  429, 

430,  431,  432,  433 

radiologists  by  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
OTSG,  13,  17 

work  of  enlisted  technicians  in — 

CBI,  725 

ETOUSA,  360,  400,  449-450 
SWPA,  589-590 
Evans,  Lt.  Col.  W.  A.,  Jr.,  647 
Evans,  R.  D.,  836 

Eve  Hall,  University  of  Tennessee,  30,  31, 
32-83 

Bverleigh,  490 
Evolution  of — 

concept  of  military  radiologic  service, 
62-63 

policies  of  therapy  in  ETOUSA,  485-487 
Ewing’s  sarcoma,  179 
Examinations : 

at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  37 
during  training  courses,  27 
in  enlisted  technicians’  schools,  129 
of  returned  casualties  at  Halloran  Gener¬ 
al  Hospital,  146 
positioning  in,  67 
Excess  equipment ; 
at  hospitals  in  SWPA,  604-606 
at  38th  General  Hospital,  814 
return  of,  to  supply  depots  in  Middle 
East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command,  815- 
816 

Excess  personnel  in  general  hospitals  in 
ETOUSA,  349 

Excess  talent  in  affiliated  units  in  POA, 

585,  586 

Exchange  of  clinical  experiences  in  ZI 
hospitals,  143 

Excretion  of  uranium  via  kidneys,  861 
Executive  Order  No.  8570,  18  Oct.  1940 — 
101 

Exfoliative  dermatitis,  141 
Exhibits — 

at  professional  meetings  in  ETOUSA,  857 
by  Radiation  Therapy  Section,  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  233 
by  30th  General  Hospital,  278 
on  bone  lesions,  142 
on  "Captive  Lung,"  291 
on  decortication  of  lung,  291 
on  "Million-Volt  Irradiation  of  Normal 
Tissues,"  283 
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Exhibits — Ck>ntinued 
on  “Radiation  Injuries  and  Tolerance 
Dose  of  Normal  Stomach,”  233 
on  tumors  of  testis,  233 
on  wounds  of  chest  in  MTOUSA,  291 
prepared  at  Halloran  General  Hospital, 
157-158 

Elxlsting  buildings,  utilization  of,  in — 
Australia,  616-617 
SWPA,  593 

Exit  of  primary  beam,  portal  for,  86 
Exostoses  in  SWPA,  641 
Exostosis  of  facial  bones  in  yaws,  645 
Exotic  diseases  at — 

Halloran  General  Hospital,  155 
named  general  hospitals,  166 
Expanded  functions  of  auxiliary  mobile 
units,  414-415 

Expanding  new  growths  of  hypophyseal 
fossa,  182 
Elxpansion  of — 

Armed  Forces  in  ETODSA,  327 
bed  capacity  at  Halloran  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  146 

capacity  of  field  processing  unit  in 
BTOUSA,  375-376 

courses  at  enlisted  technicians’  schools, 
128 

facilities  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  198-202 

station  hospitals  during  invasion  of 
Continent,  421 

Exi)erience  of  enlisted  technicians,  effect 
of,  on  film  usage  in  MTOUSA,  274 
Experience  with  field  equipment,  lessons  of, 
95 

Experimental  models  of  field  equipment,  61 
Exx>erlmental  studies — 
in  canyons  near  Los  Alamos,  881 
on  tolerance  dosage,  852-853 
Exploration  in  wounds  of  abdomen,  306 
Explosion  of  Krakatau,  882 
Slxposure; 

from  routine  fluoroscopy  for  foreign  body 
localization,  460 

in  optimum  kilovoltage  technique,  162 
length  of,  in  Boer  War,  4 
of  enlisted  technicians  in  CPA,  523 
of  films — 

at  233d  General  Hospital,  530 
in  SWPA,  6^ 

to  static  electricity  in  CBI,  741 
of  operator,  83 
in  World  War  I — 86n 


Exposure — Continued 
of  patients,  86 

in  biplane  radiography  (fluoroscopy), 
75 

in  foreign  body  localization,  74 
relation  of,  to  film  density,  140 
requirements  in  photofiuorography,  108 
special  studies  of  with  field  units,  85-88 
to  radiation,  256 
by  disregard  of  regulations,  338 
by  insuflBcient  protective  distance,  438 
in  BTOUSA,  349,  352 
Exposure  values  in  collected  data,  88-89 
Extension  cables  for  field  equipment,  90 
Extension  cylinders,  264,  268 
Extent  of  Central  Pacific  Area,  498 
Extent  of  South  Pacific  Area,  500 
Extracapsular  foreign  bodies  In  knee,  466- 
468,  469 

Extrapolation  of  insect  and  animal  findings 
to  man,  853 
Extremities : 

civilian  type  entities  of,  in  MTOUSA,  275 
difficult  examinations  of,  135 
examinations  of — 
at  105th  General  Hospital,  700 
at  12th  General  Hospital,  243 
in  Alaskan  Department,  793 
in  CBI,  718 
in  BTOUSA,  364 

fractures  of,  in  Chinese  casualties  in 
CBI,  757 

inclusion  of  joints  in  examination  of,  442 
lateral  radiography  of,  382 
localization  of  foreign  bodies  in,  475 
use  of  paper  folders  for  examinations  of, 
616 

wounds  of,  3 
in  MTOUSA,  275 
Eye(s) ; 

in  World  War  I — 54 

localization  of  foreign  bodies  in,  in — 

CBI,  756 
CPA,  521 

BTOUSA,  425,  466-468 
MTOUSA,  275 
SPA,  554 
melanoma  of,  178 

protection  of,  during  detonation  of  bomb, 
884 

Sweet  localization  of  foreign  bodies  in, 

43,  139,  165,  275,  384,  466,  554,  605,  606, 
646,  756 

Eye  center  at  64th  General  Hospital,  375 
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Fabric-covered  articles,  deterioration  of.  In 
SWPA,  616 
Face: 

carcinoma  of,  204,  852 
involvement  of  bones  of,  in  yaws,  644,  645 
postponement  of  examination  in  wounds 
of,  442 

Facial  bones,  fractures  of,  167,  648 
Facilities : 

at  1st  Evacuation  Hospital,  691,  692,  693 
at  1st  Field  Hospital,  688 
at  42d  General  Hospital,  696,  697 
at  General  Hospital  No.  1 — 560 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  149-150 
at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  133,  206 
at  named  general  hospitals,  131-134 
at  105th  General  Hospital,  699,  700 
at  132d  General  Hospital,  701 
at  personnel  centers,  104, 116 
at  separation  centers,  114 
at  73d  Evacuation  Hospital,  728-730 
at  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  188-189 
at  35th  Evacuation  Hospital,  448,  449 
at  35th  General  Hospital,  696-697 
at  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital, 
158-160 

at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  511 
at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  453,  454, 

455 

at  24th  General  Hospital,  695,  697,  698 
at  233d  General  Hospital,  530-531 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  198- 
202 

built  without  radiologic  consultation, 
131-133,  697 

at  125th  Station  Hospital,  695 
evaluation  of,  in  ETOUSA,  439-440 
for  photography  in  named  general  hospi¬ 
tals,  142 

for  radiation  therapy — 
at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  455-456 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  198- 
202 

in  ETOUSA,  486 
in  SWPA,  184-185 

for  radiologic  research  before  World 
War  11-833-834 
in  Alaskan  Department,  782-784 
in  Australia,  594-597 
in  CBI,  727-734 
in  CPA,  518 
in  ETOUSA,  422-426 

in  fixed  hospitals  on  Continent,  435-439 
in  forward  hospitals  on  Continent,  427 


Facilities — Continued 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
812-818 

in  MTOUSA,  254-274 
in  New  Guinea,  597-598 
in  Philippines,  598-601 
in  SPA,  552 

in  SWPA,  568,  593-601,  697 
in  Trinidad,  797,  800 
of  maintenance  section  in  SWPA,  625, 
626-627 

of  Service  Depot  M-400,  ETOUSA,  401 
on  Tasman,  702 
on  tea  plantations  in  CBI,  716 
prior  consultation  with  radiologists  on, 
131-133 

recommendations  for  revision  of,  138-139 
Faiixa,  G.,  862,  914 
Fairbanks,  784 
Faujs,  Capt.  D.,  198 
FaUout : 

at  Alamogordo,  885 

hazards  of,  in  relation  to  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  883 

in  Nagasaki  area,  892-893 
in  Test  ABLE,  909-911 
in  Test  BAKER,  911-913 
potential  hazards  of,  in  wartime,  885 
speculations  on,  882 

Falx,  impaction  of  bone  chips  against,  478 
Families,  imposition  of  secrecy  on,  in 
atomic  bomb  program,  849-850 
Far  shore,  invasion  policies  on,  420 
Fabb,  Maj,  H.  W.,  527 
Fabbeix,  Maj.  Gen.  T.  F.,  888 
Fabbinoton,  Rear  Adm.  F.  G.,  914 
Fascial  planes,  obliteration  of  demarcation 
of,  306 

Fat  pads,  demonstration  of,  by  pneumo¬ 
arthrography,  635-636 
Fauna  of — 

New  Guinea,  577 
Trinidad,  797,  797n 

Fecal  impactions  in  ascariasis  of  small 
bowel,  141 

Federal  agencies,  use  of,  for  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  registrants,  101,  110 
Feet,  surgery  for  deformities  of,  278 
Felson,  Maj.  B.,  428,  428n 
Female  genital  tract,  668 
Femoral  artery,  543 

Femoral  condyles,  involvement  of,  in  yaws, 
644 
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Femurs : 

erosion  of,  in  paraplegia,  175 
fractures  of,  535 
management  of  fractures  of,  by 
Kiintscher  nail,  176 
march  fractures  of,  176 
soft-tissue  ossifications  about,  173 
tropical  abscess  of,  801 
Fenton,  Col.  B.  C.  T.,  437,  438 
Fermi  pile,  853,  864 
Fernandez,  Trinidad,  800 
Febby,  Maj.  J.  L.,  848,  869 
Fertility,  experimental  studies  on,  852 
Fibrinous  pleurisy,  104 
Fibroid  lesions  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
102 

Fibroma  of  stomach,  178 
Fibrosarcoma,  207 
Fibrosis — 

in  organizing  hemothorax,  298 
in  pulmonary  coccidioidomycosis,  537 
of  lungs,  104,  651-652 
Fick,  Sgt.  F.,  151-152 

Field  conditions,  instruction  in  radiography 
under,  128 

Field  duties  of  Acting  Consultant  in 
Radiology,  SWPA,  565,  566 
Field  equipment,  24-25 
approval  of  safety  features  of,  89 
civilian  criticisms  of,  83-85,  90 
criteria  of,  94-95 
development  of,  55-62,  71-72 
display  of,  to  civilian  radiologists,  83 
four-valve  rectification  for,  93 
incorporation  of  foreign  body  localizing 
equipment  in,  72-74 
instruction  in — 
maintenance  of,  128 
use  of,  22,  27 

modification  of,  for  general  hospitals,  93 
packing  of,  82,  92 

requests  for  increase  in  output  of,  94 
safety  of,  85 

shockproof  cables  for,  90 
testing  of,  85-89 
transformer  of,  92 

Field  fluoroscopic  unit,  exposure  from,  821 
Field  generator (s),  80-81,  82 
inadequacy  of,  for  general  hospitals  in 
SWPA,  614-615 
problems  of,  in  CPA,  521,  527 
use  of,  in — 

MTOUSA,  261 
SPA,  553 


Field  hospital  (s)  : 
arrival  of,  in  Philippines,  562 
assignment  of  personnel  to,  24,  354 
augmentation  of,  by  auxiliary  mobile 
units,  415 

departmental  organization  of,  in  SWPA, 
568 

enlisted  technicians  in,  in  ETOUSA,  359- 
360 

equipment  in,  24-25 
in  Alaskan  Department,  778 
in  CBI,  709 

in  ETOUSA,  350,  360,  426 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  808 

in  MTOUSA,  237-238,  249 
in  Okinawa,  527 
in  SPA,  547 
in  SWPA,  567,  687-689 
in  Tirah  campaign,  2 
in  World  War  I — 53 

on  near  shore  during  invasion  of  Conti¬ 
nent,  421 

operation  of,  under  canvas  in  SWPA,  593 
overactivity  of  inexperienced  personnel 
in,  in  SWPA,  587-688 
radiography  of  abdomen  in,  in  ETOUSA, 
471 

radiologic  mission  of,  24-25,  350 
recommendations  for  generator  capacity 
in,  260 

requirements  of,  56 
research  in,  in  ETOUSA,  459 
staffing  of,  in  ETOUSA,  350-351 
tables  of  organization  for,  249 
workload  in,  in  ETOUSA,  350-351 
See  algo  Hospitals,  field. 

Field  hospital  platoons,  420 
Field  housing  for  fixed  hospitals  in 
ETOUSA,  435-439 

Field  packing  chest  for  control  unit,  87 
Field  practice  at  enlisted  technicians’ 
schools,  128 

Field  processing  tank  at  75th  General 
Hospital,  530 

Field  processing  unit  for  darkrooms,  375- 
376 

Field  stereoscope,  requests  for,  94 
Field  stereoscopic  cassette  changer,  79 
Field  table: 

at  42d  General  Hospital,  698 

for  foreign  body  localization,  460,  461 
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Field  table — Continued 
use  of.  In — 

CPA,  520-521 
SWPA,  603 

utilization  of,  with  field  unit,  68 
Field  training,  arthritic  symptoms  after,  in 
CPA,  636 

Field  trips  of  consultants  In  SWPA,  565 
Field  unit.  See  Picker  field  unit ; 
special  features,  etc. 

Fields,  size  of.  In  daylight  fiuoroscopy,  76 

Fifteenth  Scottish  Hospital,  812 

Fifth  Amphibious  Corps,  888 

Fifth  Bombardment  Squadron,  694 

Fifth  U.S.  Army,  247,  376,  419,  419n 

FIJI,  500,  551,  552 

Filarlasls : 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  155 
in  Papuan  natives,  633n 
In  SWPA,  687 

Incidence  of,  In  returned  troops,  822 
Filing  envelopes,  shortages  of,  189 
Fllm(s) : 

adaptations  of,  to  nonstandard  cassettes, 
818 

backlog  of,  to  be  read  in  Brazil,  803 
condition  of,  on  delivery  In — 

Brazil,  803 
CPA,  622 

ETOUSA,  337,  338 
SWPA,  620-621 

conservation  of,  in  ETOUSA,  442, 459 
criticism  of  quality  of,  531-632 
damage  to,  from  excessive  beat  In  South, 
107 

densities  of,  constancy  of,  163 
destruction  of — 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  152-154 
in  ETOUSA,  330,  338 
In  MTOUSA,  238,  246-247 
In  SWPA,  625 

deterioration  of,  in  CPA,  522 
difficulties  of  processing  of,  In  SWPA, 
618-619 

disappearance  of,  in  MTOUSA,  246-247 
drying  of.  In — 

fixed  hospitals  In  ETOUSA,  437 
SWPA,  628-624 
ZI,  37 
effect  of — 

current  variations  on  quality  of,  136 
environment  on,  575 
estimate  of  needs  of,  for  invasion  of 
Continent,  419 


Film  { s )  — Continued 
fogging  of.  In — 

Bermuda,  797 
Brazil,  803 
Canal  Zone,  796 
CBI,  731,  740-741 
ETOUSA,  394-396,  438 
Liberia,  806 
SWPA,  619,  705 
ZI,  94, 139 

for  mass  fiuorograpby,  107, 108, 109 
for  routine  chest  radiography,  100 
for  training  of  technicians  at  Army 
School  of  Roentgenology,  34 
handling  of — 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  152-154 
at  personnel  centers.  111 
in  Alaskan  Department,  789 
In  CBI,  723 
In  CPA,  523 

In  ETOUSA,  330,  338-342,  352,  357,  393, 
427,  428,  431,  432,  441-442,  625 
in  island  campaigns,  525 
In  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  820 

in  MTOUSA,  238,  246-247,  330 
In  SPA,  566 
In  SWPA,  624-625 
in  X-ray  departments,  121 
human  fallibility  in  Interpretation  of,  113 
identification  of.  111,  426 
Improvised  Identification  of — 
at  Camp  Barkeley  Station  Hospital, 
189 

In  CBI,  745-747 
In  ETOUSA,  338-340,  381,  427 
In  SWPA,  624-625 
In  CBI,  740-741 
in  CPA,  621-623 
In  MTOUSA,  274 

in  named  general  hospitals,  139-140 
in  SWPA,  620-625 
in  World  War  1—62 
Interpretation  of,  130-131 
monitoring  with,  732,  862,  864,  870,  905, 
910-911 

multiple  exposures  on,  in — 

MTOUSA,  274 

named  general  hospitals,  139 
packing  of,  for — 

Alaskan  Department,  789 
CBI,  740-741 
field  chests,  82 
SWPA,  619,  620,  621 
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Film  ( s )  — Continued 
processing  of — 

In  CBI,  787 
in  CPA,  522-523 
in  forward  areas,  94 
in  island  campaigns,  526 
in  lightproof  tents,  76-78 
in  SPA,  551-552,  555-556 
in  SWPA,  621-623 
in  World  War  1—21 
under  canvas  in  MTOUSA,  256 
procurement  of — 
from  British  sources,  367 
in  ETOUSA,  391-396 
quality  of — 
in  CBI,  740,  743 
in  MTOUSA,  240 
In  SWPA,  623 

interpretation  of,  in  SWPA,  569 
reading  of — 
at  night  in  Brazil,  803 
for  Australian  physicians,  572,  649 
in  operating  rooms  in  Okinawa,  527 
reporting  of,  121-122 
safety  of,  132 
search  for,  for  POA,  393 
shortages  of.  In — 

Alaskan  Department,  78S-789 
CBI,  738,  756 
CPA,  521-522 

forward  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  427 
island  campaigns,  526 
Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
818-819 

named  general  hospitals,  137 
SWPA,  620-621 
size  of,  for — 

mass  fluorography,  105-107 
separation  examinations,  114 
sizing  of,  to  fit  cassettes  In — 

CBI,  739 
SWPA,  615 

stockpiling  of,  at  Tripler  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  511 
storage  of — 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  132,  133, 
149, 152-154 

In  Alaskan  Department,  789 
in  CBI,  740 
In  ETOUSA,  439 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  820 
in  SPA,  556 

in  ZI  hospitals,  132, 133, 186 
time-temperature  processing  of,  800 


Film  ( s )  — Continued 

training  in  processing  of,  40, 128 
in  Alaskan  Department,  781 
usage  of— 

at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  456 
in  Alaskan  Department,  793 
in  ETOUSA,  391-396 
In  MTOUSA,  274 
in  SWPA,  568 
See  oUo  Plates. 

Film  badges  in — 

atomic  bomb  program,  862,  864,  870 
Operation  CROSSROADS,  905,  910-911 
Film  bin-drier  combination,  619 
Film  chest  at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital, 
456 

Film  cutters,  shortages  of,  in  ZI  station 
hospitals,  189 

Film-developing  capacity,  shortage  of,  in 
ETOUSA,  375 

Film  development,  timing  of,  362 
Film  drier  units,  79-80,  82,  90 
for  evacuation  hospitals,  25 
improvisation  of,  in  CPA,  521 
shortages  of,  in  SPA,  554 
Film  drying,  techniques  of,  on  Continent, 
425-426 

Film-examination  ratio — 
in  Camp  Wheeler  Station  Hospital,  185 
in  named  general  hospitals,  139 
in  regional  hospitals  in  ZI,  193 
Film  hangers: 
rusting  of,  in  SWPA,  616 
shortages  of.  In — 

SWPA,  616 

35th  Evacuation  Hospital,  449 
Film  holders,  108 
Film  identification  printer,  624 
Film  interpretation  section  at  Army  School 
of  Roentgenology,  33 
Film  life,  research  on,  90 
Film-loading  bin  at  12th  Evacuation  Hospi¬ 
tal,  456 

Film  markers: 
improvlsion  of — 

at  Camp  Barkeley  Station  Hospital, 
189 

in  ETOUSA,  338-339 
research  on,  93 
shortages  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  456 
station  hospitals  in  ZI,  189 
Film  processing,  improvisations  in.  In 
Island  campaigns,  526 
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Film  processing  units,  75,  78 
at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  456 
Film  trimmers,  improvisation  of,  in 
ETOUSA,  388 
Filters,  821 
Filtration — 

for  fluoroscopy,  86 
of  fleld  unit  tubes,  821 
through  portal  for  primary  beam,  86 
Finance  and  Supply  Division : 

Oflice  of  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  327, 

328,  355,  367,  368-369.  371,  376,  391, 

393,  398,  399,  400,  401,  402,  407,  420, 

428,  487 

Surgeon  General’s  Office  in  World 
War  I — 6 

Findings  by  encephalography  in  penetrat¬ 
ing  wounds  of  brain,  283-285 
Findings  In — 
amebic  liver  abscess,  665 
ascariasis  of  small  bowel  in  MTOUSA, 

316 

arteriovenous  fistulas,  178 
aspergillosis,  170 
bacillary  dysentery,  824 
bagassosls  in  SWPA,  653 
blast  injuries  of  chest,  294,  473 
bronchogenic  carcinoma,  312 
chest  in — 
dengue  fever,  657 
fllarlasis,  656-657 
Q  fever,  657 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  in 
SWPA,  656 

clostridial  myositis,  481,  482-483 
clotted  hemothorax,  473-475 
coccidioidomycosis,  169-170 
cranial  injuries  in  ETOUSA,  478 
encephalography  in  CBI,  749 
eosinophilic  lung  in  CBI,  764 
examination  of  hypophyseal  fossa,  182 
gunshot  wounds  of  head,  755-756 
hookworm  In — 

CBI,  758-759 
SWPA.  663-064 

hypertrophic  arthritis  in  SWPA,  668 
lung  fluke,  527 
march  fractures,  176 
mediastinal  hematoma,  296 
missile  tracts  in  lungs,  475 
Monilia  albicans  infection,  170 
orbltocranial  wounds,  282-283 
organizing  hemothorax,  298 


Findings  in — Continued 
ossification — 

in  paraplegia,  175 
of  coracoclavicular  ligaments,  175 
osteochondritis  dissecans,  536 
penetrating  wounds  of  spine,  289 
phosphorus  poisoning,  172 
primary  atypical  pneumonia,  537-538 
pulmonary  coccidioidomycosis,  536-537 
pulmonary  paragonimiasis,  654 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  Trinidad,  801 
rupture  of  malarious  spleen,  801 
schistosomiasis  in  SWPA,  654-655 
spinal  survey  of  healthy  soldiers,  171 
tension  pneumothorax,  297 
thoracoabdominal  wounds,  472 
wounds  of — 
chest  in  SWPA,  646-647 
spine,  479 

Fine,  Lt.  CoL  A.,  143 
Finney  General  Hospital,  131 
Flnschhafen,  501,  562,  601,  671,  676,  683,  688 
Fire  hazards  In— 

CBI,  731 
Nagasaki,  893 
New  Guinea,  598 
Fireproof,  lightproof  tent,  77-78 
Firestone  Hospital,  804 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  805 
Fbbob,  CoL  W.  B..  583 

First  aid  efforts  after  bombings  in  Japan, 
893 

First  aid  facilities  at  Oak  Ridge,  871 
First  aid  measures  in  island  campaigns,  525 
First  Auxiliary  Surgical  Group,  407,  412, 

421 

First-degree  skin  erythema  after  super¬ 
voltage  radiation,  211 

First  echelon  maintenance  of  equipment  in 
MTOUSA,  267 

First  echelon  maintenance  (repairs)  in 
ETOUSA,  371 

First  Philippine  Army  General  Hospital, 
702 

First  U.S.  Army,  129,  330,  371,  376,  407, 

409,  412,  413,  415,  421 
Fischeb,  Lt.  Col.  F.  J.,  171 
Fishes,  contamination  of.  In  Bikini  Lagoon, 
913 

Fission  of  atom,  837,  837n,  838 
Fissures  in  clotted  hemothorax,  473 
Fistula  (s) : 

formation  of,  in  perforating  wounds,  306- 
308 
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Fistula  (s) — Continued 
of  urinary  tract,  308 
Frrz-HuoH,  Col.  T.,  Jr.,  761 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  26,  55, 123, 

124,  126,  131,  136,  141,  147,  151,  196,  627, 
781 

Five-day  techaique  of  biliary  tract  exami¬ 
nation,  665n 

Five-year  survival  after  supervoltage 
therapy,  205 
Fixed  hospitals : 

allotment  of  equipment  to,  in  United 
Kingdom  Base,  327,  369-^70 
arrangement  for  movement  of,  to  Conti¬ 
nent,  435-439 

care  of  naval  personnel  in,  in  MTOUSA, 
248 

chest  radiology  in,  in  MTOUSA,  292-293 
deficiencies  of  equipment  In,  in  MTOUSA, 
273 

electrocardiography  in,  in  SWPA,  658 
equipment  for,  in  World  War  I — 45 
extension  cables  for,  90 
fluoroscopy  in,  in  MTOUSA,  264 
gastrointestinal  examinations  in,  in 
SWPA,  659 
in  Burma,  713 

in  ETOUSA,  Inspection  trips  to,  329 
staffing  of,  on  arrival,  345-346 
in  MTOUSA,  238.  239 
training  of  enlisted  technicians  for 
location  of  X-ray  departments  in, 
255 

management  of  intra-abdominal  compli¬ 
cations  In,  in  MTOUSA,  306 
MOS  classification  of  personnel  in,  in 
ETOUSA,  346 

need  for  journals  in,  in  ETOUSA,  359 
neurosurgery  in,  in  MTOUSA,  278 
on  Continent,  facilities  (equipment)  of, 
370,  435-439 

peptic  ulcer  in,  in  Australia,  662 
radiologic  mission  of,  67,  435 
rotation  of  personnel  in,  in  ETOUSA, 
352 

specifications  for,  in  ETOUSA,  438-439 
thoracotomy  in,  in  MTOUSA,  292 
transient  status  of,  on  Continent,  370 
wastage  of  films  in,  274 
workload  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  363-364 
MTOUSA,  241-243 

See  also  Base  hospitals ;  Convalescent 
hospitals;  General  hospitals. 


Fixed  setting  for  radiography,  85 
Fixing  powders,  impurities  of,  372 
Flash  box  technique  for  marking  films, 
339-340 

Flat  plates  of  abdomen,  666,  667 
Fleas,  infestation  of  prisoners  of  war  with, 
in  SWPA,  577 
Flekson,  Maj.  W.,  874 
Fuset,  Maj.  C.  W.,  641.  643 
Fleuino,  Col.  W.  D.,  395 
Fletcheb,  Maj.  D.  B.,  559n,  583,  695,  699 
Fletcher  General  Hospital,  126, 130,  132-133 
Flexibility  of  radiation  dosages  in  malig¬ 
nant  disease,  212,  213 
Flexible  light  diffusion  screen,  379 
Florence,  245 
Flooring — 

for  hospital  tents  in  Philippines,  563 
improvisations  of,  for  hospitals  on  Conti¬ 
nent.  423,  424 
in  Australia,  586 
in  ETOUSA,  423,  437 
in  SWPA,  576-577,  593-594,  600 
Fluctuations  of  current  In — 

Alaskan  Department,  786 
Australia,  616-617 
named  general  hospitals,  139 
SWPA,  617-618 
Trinidad,  799 

Fluid  balance,  disturbances  of,  in  SWPA, 
667 

Fluid  combat  situations,  equipment  for,  67 
Fluid  levels  In — 
clotted  hemothorax,  473 
wounds  of  abdomen,  306 
Fluid  retention  in  prisoners  of  war  in 
SWPA,  658-659 

Fluorescence  from  screen,  reading  of  depth 
scale  measurements  by,  87 
Fluorescent  illuminators,  817 
Fluorescent  Screen — 

for  photofluorography,  107 
in  early  wars,  2,  3 

Fluoroscopic  bulbs,  replacement  of,  in 
SWPA,  616 

Fluoroscopic  capacity,  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  of  equipment  at,  59,  62 
Fluoroscopic  diagnosis  of  cardiac  lesions 
in  SWPA,  658 
Fluoroscopic  equipment : 
at  Trlpler  General  Hospital,  514 
breakage  of,  in  SWPA,  627 
effect  of  moisture  on,  in  CBI,  740 
improvisation  of,  in  SWPA,  609 
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Fluoroscopic  equipment — Continued 
in  Alaskan  Department,  788-789 
In  CBI,  731 
In  CPA,  621 

in  ETOITSA,  380,  438,  439,  440 
in  MTOUSA,  264 
in  POA,  645-646 
in  SWPA,  606-607 
loss  of,  by  kamikaze  bombings,  699 
operation  of,  by  untrained  personnel,  17 
recommendations  for,  705 
Fluoroscopic  examinations : 
in  World  War  1—52 
statistics  of,  145 
Fluoroscopic  facilities  at — 

105th  General  Hospital,  699,  700 
132d  General  Hospital,  701 
73d  Evacuation  Hospital,  728-729 
233d  General  Hospital,  530-531 
Fluoroscopic  localization  of — 
foreign  bodies  in  World  War  I — 49, 
53-54 

intra-abdominal  foreign  bodies,  305-306 
intraperitoneal  abscesses.  306 
Fluoroscopic  macblnes,  mal-locatlon  of,  17 
Fluoroscopic  retluction  of  fractures: 
in  Alaskan  Department,  792 
In  CPA,  523 

In  named  general  hospitals,  166 
prohibition  of,  165 

Fluoroscopic  removal  of  foreign  bodies  in 
SWPA,  645-646 
Fluoroscopic  rooms : 
at  Fletcber  General  Hospital,  132 
at  Torney  General  Hospital,  133 
inadequate  lightprooflng  of,  132 
Fluoroscopic  8<Teen : 
adaptation  of  biplane  marker  to,  76 
effect  of  heat  and  humidity  on,  74 
in  World  War  1^6-47 
mounting  of,  74,  86 
movement  of,  in  relation  to  tube,  85 
protective  factors  in,  8.5,  258 
speed  of,  87 
spot-fllm  device  for,  91 
storage  of.  In  CBI,  744 
studies  on — 
breakage  of,  91 

serlalograpbic  attachment  of,  91 
Fluoro.sc»>plc  table : 
evaluation  of,  in  SWPA,  606 
Improvisation  of,  in  CBI,  744-745 
Fluoroscopic  tents,  24 
in  ETOUSA,  439 


Fluoroscopic  tents — Continued 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  817 
Fluoroscopy,  24 
after  decortication,  475 
at  1st  Evacuation  Hospital,  691,  692 
at  Ist  Field  Hospital,  688 
at  42d  General  Hospital,  698 
at  75th  General  Hospital,  529-530 
at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  455,  456 
by  base  consultants  in  SWPA,  570 
demonstration  of  cardiac  tamponade  by, 
297 

during  invasion  of  Continent,  422 
for  chest  survey  in  SWPA,  620 
for  head  Injuries  in  CBI,  757 
improvised  technique  for,  in  CBI,  745 
in  aplcography,  794 

in  ascariasis  of  small  bowel  in  MTOUSA, 
316 

in  bacillary  dysentry,  824 
in  Boer  War,  4 
in  CBI,  756-757 

in  clearing  stations  in  MTOUSA,  238 
in  darkroom  tents  in  fleld  iiospitals,  25 
in  evacuation  hospitals,  25 
in  examination  of  abdomen.  470 
in  fleld  hospitals,  24 
in  forward  hospitals,  67.  94 
in  ETOUSA.  431 

in  gastrointestinal  examinations  in 
MTOUSA,  314 
in  lightproof  tents,  76-78 
in  myelography,  164 
in  named  general  hospitals,  165 
in  Pantopaque  myelography,  172 
in  reduction  of  fractures  in  Alaskan 
I>epartment,  792 
in  scrub  (bush)  typhus,  763 
in  sitting  position,  68 
in  SWPA.  606-607 
In  wounds  of  extremities,  275 
instruction  In,  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  36,  40 
limited  use  of.  In  SWPA,  .582 
localization  of  foreign  bodies  by,  59, 
72-74 

about  heart,  463 
in  CPA,  .523,  526 
in  ETOUSA,  338,  460,  475 
in  MTOUSA,  275 
of  chest,  1.34-135 
of  natives  in  CPA,  526 
of  prisoners  of  war  in  Japan,  696 
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Fluoroscopy — Ck>Dtinued 
out-of-door?  t  nigbt  In — 

CPA,  52:-, 

SPA,  554 
SWPA,664 
phototiming  in,  138 
predicted  use  of,  59 
quality  of,  in  SWPA,  589 
radiation  hazards  during,  133-134 
reduction  of,  because  of  overheating  of 
tubes,  56 

substitution  of,  for  radiography  during 
film  shortages,  789 
table  for,  377 
through  casts  in  CBI,  757 
under  canvas  in — 

ETOUSA,  377 
MTOUSA,  256 
with  field  unit  in — 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
817 

MTOUSA,  273 

with  Japanese  tilt  table,  631 
with  modified  field  unit  in  Brazil,  801 
with  salvaged  equipment  in  SWPA,  611 
without  grids  in — 
foreign  body  localization,  87 
Z1  station  hospitals,  190 
Focal-film  distances  required  with  field 
unit,  261 
variations  of,  86 

Focal  spots  in  British  equipment,  372 
Foch,  M.  F.,  42 
Fog  in  Alaska,  772 
Folliculitis,  therapy  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  488 
SWPA,  680,  683 
Followup : 

after  radiation  therapy  in — 

ETOUSA,  490 
SWPA,  675 

in  carcinoma  of  testis,  216n 
in  Hodgkin’s  disease,  220-221 
in  schistosomiasis,  655 
lack  of,  in  SPA,  556 

Followup  studies  with  Pantopaque,  172 
Fontainebleau,  446 
Food,  priority  of,  in  CBI,  734 
Food  handlers,  check  of,  at  Oak  Ridge,  872 
Food  shortages  in  Alaskan  Department, 
778 

Foot  switch,  87 

Footgear,  contamination  of,  in  Test  BAKER, 
911 


Foan,  MaJ.  H.  G.,  398,  430n 
Forearms,  damage  to,  by  fiuoroscopic 
reduction  of  fractures,  165 
Foreign  bodies : 
about  orbit,  650 
as  etiologic  factor  in — 
brain  abscess,  283 
empyema,  473 

fiuoroscopic  removal  of,  in  SWPA, 
645-646 

in  abdomen,  305-306,  314 
in  (about)  heart,  155,  463-466,  658 
in  Alaska,  793 
in  chest,  104, 155,  292,  357 
in  eye,  localization  of,  143,  168,  435 
by  Sweet  technique,  139,  275,  466,  554 
by  Sweet  technique  in  World  War  I 
—54 

in  Alaskan  Department,  792 
In  CBI,  756 

in  ETOUSA,  464,  466-468 
in  MTOUSA,  272 
in  SPA,  554 
in  SWPA,  606n,  646 
in  knee,  468 
in  spinal  canal,  289 

myelographic  localization  of,  479-481 
instruction  in  localization  of,  27,  SO,  36, 
40,  43, 128, 129 
between  World  Wars,  22 
in  World  War  1 — 54 

localization  of,  24,  24n,  67,  76,  85,  86, 
94, 168 

at  Pearl  Harbor,  511 
by  fiuoroscopy,  59,  67 
by  stereoscopy,  611 
in  CPA,  521 

in  ETOUSA,  459-463,  475 
in  evacuation  hospitals,  25 
in  field  hospitals,  25 
in  mass  injuries  in  Iran,  821 
in  MTOUSA,  269,  270,  273,  274-275 
in  orbitocranial  wounds,  283 
in  POA,  708 
in  SPA,  554 
in  SWPA,  634,  645-647 
In  World  War  1—20,  21,  24,  53-54,  72, 
85,  86n,  606,  645n 
relation  of,  to  empyema,  473 
removal  of,  without  fluoroscopic  local¬ 
ization,  792 

risks  of  localization  of,  87 
sources  of  error  in  localization  of,  74 
testing  of  equipment  for  localization  of, 
74 
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Foreign  bodies — Continued 
See  also  Intraocular  foreign  bodies ; 
Localization  of  foreign  bodies,  etc. 
Foreign  body  localizing  apparatus,  24n, 
72-76,  85-86,  274-275,  377,  456 
evaluation  of,  in  SWPA,  606-606 
in  named  general  hospitals,  136 
incorporation  of,  in  field  unit,  261 
nonuse  of,  94 
in  CPA,  521 
in  ETOUSA,  475 
in  MTOIISA,  261,  273,  278 
in  SPA  554 
in  SWPA,  605,  645 

recommendation  for  omission  of,  from 
tables  of  equipment,  705 
Foreign-made  equipment : 
fallacy  of  use  of,  in  U.S.  Army  hospitals, 
784-785 
use  of.  In — 

Alaskan  Department,  784,  785 
ETOUSA,  370-372 

Foreign  military  hospitals,  procurement  of 
equipment  from,  in  MTOUSA,  261-263 
Forest  Glen,  Md.,  204 
Form(s) : 

ETOUSA  MD  55K-2,  X-ray  requisition, 
427,430 

55L,  World  War  1—9 
MD  55K-3,  record  of  therapy,  684 
shortages  of,  in  ZI  station  hospitals,  180 
WD  MD  55K,  radiologic  report,  121 
Formaldehyde,  use  of,  in  film  processing 
In  CBI,  741 
Forrest  Park,  35 
Fobt,  Cdr.  W.  A.,  60 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  Station  Hospital, 
26 

Fort  Benning  Station  Hospital,  193,  193n 
Fort  Bliss  Station  Hospital,  170 
Fort  Bragg  Regional  Hospital,  193,  194 
Fort  Clayton  Station  Hospital,  796 
Fort  Dlx  Station  Hospital,  16,  123 
Fort  Ethan  Allen  Station  Hospital,  192 
Fort  Glenn  Station  Hospital,  115 
Fort  Hamilton  Station  Hospital,  115 
Fort  Jackson  Regional  Hospital,  193-194 
Fort  Jay  Station  Hospital,  16 
Fort  McPherson  Station  Hospital,  129 
Port  Mills  Station  Hospital,  559,  560 
Fort  Randall  Station  Hospital,  784 
Fort  Read  Station  Hospital,  800 
Fort  Richardson  Station  Hospital,  714,  784, 
794 


Fort  Riley  Station  Hospital,  20 
Fort  Sam  Houston  Station  Hospital,  26, 
55,93 

Fort  Shatter  Station  Hospital,  510,  517 
Fort  William  McKinley  Station  Hospital, 
702 

Forty-fifth  Infantry  Division,  188 
Forty-first  Infantry  Division,  691,  694 
Forward  areas : 

expanded  use  of  radiography  in,  94 
foreign  body  localization  in,  in  World 
War  1—54 

protection  of  personnel  in,  in  ETOUSA, 
337 

radiologic  service  in,  in — 

Boer  War,  3 
ETOUSA,  419^33 

utilization  of  equipment  in,  in  ETOUSA, 
397-398 

Forward  hospitals : 

exchange  of  spare  parts  among,  on  Conti¬ 
nent,  402 

first  use  of  X-ray  in,  1 
fluoroscopy  in,  67 
in  ETOUSA : 

auxiliary  mobile  units  in,  414 
equipment  for,  327,  376 
evaluation  of  radiography  in,  427,  428, 
429,  430,  431,  432-433 
personnel  shortages  in,  348-349 
protection  of  films  in,  378 
standardization  of  technique  in,  357 
stationary  grids  in,  377 
visits  of  inspection  to,  329,  427-431 
workload  in,  348,  363-364,  398 
In  MTOUSA ; 

auxiliary  surgical  group  teams  in,  405 
chest  radiology  in,  292-293 
detached  service  for  enlisted  techni¬ 
cians  in,  252 

intra-abdominal  surgery  in,  306 
missions  of,  327-328 

screening  of  intracranial  injuries  in, 
278 

thoracotomy  in,  291-292 
waste  of  films  in,  274 
workload  In,  241 
inequalities  of  workload  in,  405 
location  of  X-ray  departments  In, 
254-255 

predicted  use  of  fluoroscopy  in,  59 
radiologic  service  in,  24,  67,  333,  435, 
476n 

self-rectification  of  field  equipment  in,  98 
use  of  airflow  unit  in,  72 
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Forward  hospitals — Continued 
See  also  Field  hospitals ;  Evacuation 
hospitals;  Portable  surgical  hospitals. 
Forward  radiologists,  qualifications  of,  25 
Foster  General  Hospital,  139 
Fourth  Air  Force  Depot,  605 
Fourth  Armored  Division,  445 
Fourth  Medical  Supply  D^t,  815-816 
Fourth  Service  Command,  14,  15,  18,  129 
Four-valve  rectification  for  field  unit,  93 
Fowleb,  G.  R.,  299 
Fox,  S.Sgt.  H.  E.,  42,  68 
“Foxhole”  cough,  758 
BYactionation  technique  of  superficial 
therapy,  677 
Fracture (s),  54 
in  Alaskan  Department,  785 
in  CPA,  535 
in  MTOUSA,  275 
in  PDA,  703 
in  SWPA,  634-635 
in  Trinidad,  800,  801 
in  Windward  Chain,  796 
of  ribs,  160,  292 
of  skull,  478 

prohibition  of  fluoroscopic  reduction  of, 
165 

serial  examinations  in,  49 
X-ray  diagnosis  of — 
before  World  War  II — 1-4 
in  World  War  I — 53 
See  also  special  anatomic  areas. 

Fracture  line  in  march  fractures,  176 
Fragility  of  X-ray  equipment,  1 
Frames  for  use  with  rubber  aprons,  438 
Framingham,  131 

France,  6,  7,  49,  51,  52,  440,  450,  455 
auxiliary  mobile  units  in,  397 
campaigns  in  north  of,  443 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in,  in  World  War 
1—97 

Frankfurt,  450,  456 

Fbaseb,  Maj.  M.  D.,  796 

Free  air  in  peritoneal  cavity,  306 

Fbeedman,  Lt.  Col.  E.,  583 

Freer,  Col.  A.,  Ill 

Freight  cars,  contamination  of,  by  emitted 
radon,  869 

French  Colonial  Forces,  247-248 
French  equipment : 
in  World  War  1—21 

U.S.  use  of,  overseas  In  World  War  I — 
7 

French  Guiana,  796 


ICrench  hospitals  in  World  War  I — 53 
B’rench  portable  units,  373 
French  radiologic  practices  in  World  War 
1—53 

French  tilt  Bucky  table,  454 
Frenchay  Park,  490 
Frequencies  of  local  current,  82 
Fbiedeli,,  Lt.  Col.  H.  L.,  841,  842,  843,  845, 
846,  847,  849,  852,  853,  872,  888,  907 
FriedlUnder’s  pneumonia  in  MTOUSA,  310 
Friedman,  Lt.  Col.  M.,  43,  171,  198,  208n, 
216,  218,  221,  222,  224,  227 
B'riedman,  Capt.  P.  S.,  809,  811,  821 
Friedman,  Capt.  R.,  514 
Frisch,  O.  R.,  837 
Frontal  sinuses,  fractures  of,  83 
Fuchs,  Maj.  A.  W.,  102,  430n 
Full-wave  utilization  of  field  equipment,  93 
Fumes  from  high  explosives  at  Los  Alamos, 
881 

Function  (s)  of — 

Acting  Consultant  in  Radiology,  SWPA, 
566-567 

Army  coordinators  in  ETOUSA,  330 
auxiliary  mobile  units,  414-415 
base  consultants  in  SWPA,  570-571 
consultants  in — 

CPA,  517-618 
ETOUSA, 343-353 
evacuation  hospitals — 
during  invasion  of  Continent,  422-423 
on  Continent,  424-425 
General  J.  W.  Stilwell,  711 
group  at  Met  Lab,  864-865 
hospitals,  changes  of,  during  active  oper¬ 
ations,  420,  435 

lung,  restoration  of,  by  decortication,  473, 
475 

maintenance  officer  in  MTOUSA,  267-268 
radiologists  in — 
personnel  centers,  97 
SWPA,  564 

regional  consultants  in  ETOUSA,  329-330 
repair  technicians  in  SWPA,  626 
Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
ETOUSA,  326-328 

Functional  capacity  of  lung  in  organizing 
hemothorax,  298 

Functional  packing  of  field  equipment,  91, 
92 

Functioning  of  affiliated  general  hospitals 
in  Australia,  561 

Funeral  regulations  at  Oak  Ridge,  876 
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B'ungus  deterrent  In  developing  solutions 
in  SWPA,  566 

Fungus  diseases  of  chest  in  named  general 
hospitals,  169-170 
Fungus  growth  on — 
films  in  CBI,  740 

intensifying  screens  in  SWPA,  615 
Fungus  infections — 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  C!om- 
mand,  826 

in  MTOUSA,  485,  488,  489 
in  SWPA,  681 
of  chest  in  MTOUSA,  312 
Furniture ; 
construction  of,  in — 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  818 
MTOUSA,  267 
SWPA,  598 

Improvisation  of,  at  233d  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  531 
Furuncles,  141 
Furunculosis  In — 

ETOUSA,  488 
SWPA,  679 
Trinidad,  799 
Fuzzy-wuzzles,  633,  633n 
Gages  of  Australian  railroads,  629 
Galffe  coll,  7 
Gale,  Maj.  R.  O.,  611 
Gallbladder  examinations : 
detection  of  malingering  by,  557,  666n 
In  Alaskan  Department,  793 
in  ETOUSA,  363,  435 
In  field  hospitals  In  SWPA,  587 
in  general  hospitals,  145,  171 
In  SWPA,  557,  664-665 
in  World  War  1—62 
In  frequency  of.  In  Trinidad,  801 
with  Improvised  medium  for  contrast 
studies,  795 

Oalluccio,  Maj.  A.  C.,  171 
Gamma  radiation : 
hazards  of,  832 

in  advanced  malignant  disease,  852 
minimal  daily  dosage  of,  858 
possible  effects  of,  on  plane  crew  to  drop 
bomb  on  Japan,  886 
Gamsu,  Ck»l.  G.,  328 
Gangosa  in  SWPA,  643,  645 
Gangrene  following  cold  injury  in  Alaskan 
Department,  792 
Garcia,  P.  J.,  699 

Gardiner  General  Hospital,  121,  139 


Garrett,  C!o1.  L.  M.,  513,  517,  517n,  524, 
535 

Garrison  phase  of  Island  campaigns, 
526-527 

Gas  Casualty  Division,  Office  of  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  396 
Gas  electric  generators,  central  power 
preferable  to,  420 

Gas  gangrene.  See  Clostridial  myositis. 
Gas  tubes,  51 
Gascard,  a.,  463 

Gasoline,  variations  in  octane  content  of, 
in  ETOUSA,  378 
Gasoline  generator — 

at  42d  General  Hospital,  698 
at  132d  General  Hospital,  701 
at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  456 
at  243d  General  Hospital,  531 
in  ETOUSA,  378 
in  Liberia,  805 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  817 

In  SWPA,  617,  677,  678,  692,  693 
in  Trinidad,  799 

Gastric  analysis  required  before  gastro¬ 
intestinal  examination,  661,  698 
Gastric  antrum,  aberrant  pancreas  In,  171 
Gastric  examinations ; 
improvised  polygraphy  In,  In  SWPA, 
615 

restrictions  on,  in  ETOUSA,  388-384 
Gastric  ulcer (s),  168 

improvised  spot-film  technique  for.  In 
Alaskan  Department,  796 
in  CPA,  639 

in  named  general  hospitals,  168 
Gastritis — 

after  supervoltage  radiation,  227 
In  MTOUSA,  314 

Gastrointestinal  abnormalities  in  hook¬ 
worm  In  CBI,  758-759 
Gastrointestinal  disease ; 
in  CBI,  722-723 

in  named  general  hospitals,  170-171 
instruction  In,  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  43 

Gastrointestinal  examinations,  43,  110,  124, 
134-135, 145 

at  1st  Evacuation  Hospital,  691 
at  42d  General  Hospital,  696 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  156 
at  105th  General  Hospital,  700 
at  75th  General  Hospital,  530 
in  Alaskan  Department,  792,  793 
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Gastrointestinal  examinations — Continued 
in  CBI,  717 
in  ETOUSA,  363,  368 
in  field  tao^itals  in  3WPA,  587 
in  general  hospitals  in  ETTOUSA,  485 
in  island  campaigns,  526 
in  MTOUSA,  269,  273 
in  neuropsychiatric  patients,  191-192 
in  station  hospitals  in  ZI — 191-192 
in  SWPA,  m,  606,  65fi-664,  601,  698 
by  untrained  personnel,  659 
in  theaters  of  operations,  246 
instruction  in,  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  40 
preparation  for,  121 
unnecessary  requests  for,  442 
without  Bucky-Potter  diaphragm,  372 
Gastrointestinal  findings  in  yellow-fever 
vaccination  hepatitis,  664 
Gastrointestinal  fluoroscopy,  radiation  haz¬ 
ards  of,  731 

Gastrointestinal  manifestations  of  tropical 
diseases,  703 

Gastrointestinal  neoplasms,  155 
Gastrointestinal  radiography,  training  in, 
129 

Gastrointestinal  spot-film  radiography,  135, 
187, 150 

Gastrointestinal  studies — 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  150 
in  Alaskan  Department,  785 
in  CBI,  765 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  809 

Gastrointestinal  suction  after  abdominal 
surgery,  306 

Gastrointestinal  symptoms  after  bombing 
of  Japan,  897 
Gastroscopy,  168 
Gatton,  677,  690 
Gatton  College,  699 
Gaya,  717 

Geiger  (Mfiller)  counters,  864,  865 
collection  of,  for  survey  team  in  Japan, 
888 

in  ETOUSA,  396 

in  Operation  CROSSROADS,  906,  908 
measurement  of  beta  rays  with,  885 
spot  check  of  protective  measures  by,  in 
(3PA,  !B8 

tracer  properties  of,  862 
General  Electric  Bucky  tables  in  CPA,  633 
General  Electric  Co.,  48 
of  England,  606 


General  Electric  equipment,  at — 

42d  General  Hospital,  697 

St.  Duke's  Ho^ltal  (Tokyo),  698 

General  Electric  insulators  in  Trinidad, 
800 

General  Electric  Maxlmar  Unit,  541,  698 
for  deep  therapy,  184 

General  Electric  processing  equipment  in 
Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
813 

General  Electric  ijnits,  116 
at  Provisional  Hospital  No.  2 — 616 
at  Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital, 
515 

at  22d  Station  Hospital,  516 
for  deep  therapy,  206,  515 
in  CPA,  514 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  814 
in  SWPA,  611 

General  Electric  X-Ray  Corp.,  55,  56,  61, 
1(6,  129,  159,  199,  376n,  781 

General  Hospital,  Bristol,  332n 

General  Hospital  No.  1 — 560 
*  General  hospitals : 

administrative  considerations  in,  119-162 
arrival  of,  in — 

Australia,  583 
Philippines,  562 
assignment  of — 

inexperienced  personnel  to,  854 
personnel  to,  in  CPA,  518 
radiologists  to,  16 
capacity  of,  26-26 

darkroom  tents  for,  in  ETOUSA,  377 
enlisted  technicians  in,  in  ETOUSA, 
359,360 

equipment  for,  25-26, 90 
in  Australia,  608-604 
in  Boer  War,  4 
in  ETOUSA,  368 
in  Spanish'American  War,  4 
facilities  in,  at  onset  of  World  War  1 — 
5 

functioning  as  evacuation  hospitals  in 
SWPA,  663 
generators  for,  269 
in  CBI,  709,  716,  728 
in  communications  zone,  ETOUSA, 
435-440 

in  MTOUSA,  237,  239,  249 
in  Philippines  after  return,  568 
in  SPA,  547 
In  SWPA,  667,  695-702 
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General  hospitals — Continued 
Inspection  of  radiology  sections  in,  15 
limitation  of  refined  examinations  to, 
in  SWPA,  587 

loss  of  equipment  of,  in  SWPA,  628 
mission  of,  25, 119 

modification  of  field  equipment  for,  93 
organization  of.  In — 

ETOUSA,  351 
SWPA.  568 

plans  for  postwar  training  in.  In 
ETOUSA,  855 

provision  of  enlisted  technicians  by,  in 
ETOUSA.  360 
radiologic  personnel  in,  26 
shortages  of  equipment  in,  in  SWPA, 
603-604 

staffing  of,  in  ETOUSA,  349 
supply  of  current  for,  in  SWPA,  614-615 
tables  of  organization  for,  723-724, 
808-809 

training  in,  in — 

MTOUSA,  252 
SWPA,  589 

training  of  radiologic  officers  In,  18 
See  also  Hospitals,  general,  named;  Hos¬ 
pitals,  general,  numbered. 

General  Reference  and  Research  Branch, 
Historical  Unit,  325n 
General  Staff,  SWPA,  562 
General  surgery  center  at — 

Halloran  General  Hospital,  120 
Kennedy  General  Hospital,  120 
Generalized  pulmonary  emphysema,  104 
Generalized  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  101 
Generator  (81,  92, 138,  425 
at  42d  General  Hospital,  677 
at  132d  General  Hospital,  701 
at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Tokyo,  698 
breakage  of,  during  transportation,  367n 
criteria  of,  259-260 
critique  of,  in  ETOUSA,  378-379 
for  auxiliary  mobile  units,  406,  415 
maintenance  training  in,  409 
for  field  units,  273 
in  CBI,  724-725,  736 
In  Leyte,  5^ 
in  MTOUSA,  273 
in  SWPA,  617-618 

inadequacy  of  field  type,  for  general 
hospitals,  614-615 

instruction  In,  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  42 

maintenance  of,  in  ETOUSA,  371 


Generator  ( a )  — Continued 

recommendation  for,  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  786 

shortages  of,  in  ETOUSA,  397 
variety  of,  in  SPA,  553 
Generator  capacity,  recommendations  for, 
in  MTOUSA,  260 

Generator  equipment  in  MTOUSA,  259-260, 
261 

Genetic  effects  of  radiation,  836,  845,  861 
experimental  studies  on,  852-853 
Genetic  observations  on  salmon  (trout)  in 
Columbia  River,  853 

Genitourinary  diagnostic  equipment  at 
Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital,  515 
Genitourinary  injuries,  245,  308 
Genitourinary  tract,  examination  of,  145 
in  ETOUSA,  363 
in  SWPA.  665-668 

Geographic  distribution  of  students  at 
Suva  Medical  School,  550 
Geographic  situation  of  Alaska,  771 
Geography  of — 

Asiatic-Pacific  theater,  495 
CPA,  497-498 
New  Guinea,  577 
SPA.  499-600 
SWPA.  501-503 

German  developments  in  atomic  fission,  839 
German  equipment  in — 

World  War  I — 21 
World  War  11-398-399 
German  flexible  light  diffusion  screen,  379 
German  Medical  Department,  176 
German  orthopedic  devices,  446 
German  prisoners  of  war : 
brain  abscess  in,  283 
in  MTOUSA,  268,  283 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  In,  311 
small  bowel  diseases  in,  in  MTOUSA,  316 
spinal  injuries  in,  289 
use  of  intramedullary  pin  in,  275 
German  radiologic  personnel,  surrender  of, 
448 

German  Red  Cross,  1 
Germany,  51,  448,  450,  455,  460 
Inspection  of  hospitals  in,  397 
surrender  of,  662 
Geta  (shoes),  897 
Gevaert  Film  Factory,  3. 2 
Giant-cell  tumors,  635 
Giant  follicular  lymphoblastomas,  204 
Giantubco,  Lt.  Col.  C.,  361,  463 
“G.I.  back,”  308-310 
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Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islanders  at  Suva  Med¬ 
ical  School,  550 
Gilbert  Islands,  525,  526,  551 
Gingivitis  In — 

Alaska,  778 
CBI,  766 

Glaseb,  Lt.  Col.  L.  F.,  515 
Glass  in  eye,  165 
Glasssb,  O.,  75 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y.,  104 
Glioma  of  brain,  178 
Globe,  foreign  bodies  In,  165 
Gloucestershire,  400 
Gloves : 

as  component  of  field  equipment,  87 
decontamination  of,  in  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
gram,  866 

mandatory  use  of,  133 
shortages  of,  in  MTOUSA,  259 
Glucksmann,  a.,  212 

Goal  win  technique  of  localization  of  intra¬ 
ocular  foreign  bodies,  466 
Gold  Coast,  806 
Goloen,  R.,  758 
Gou>nELD,  E.  R.,  62,  62n,  71 
Goloschuidt,  B.,  837 
Gonadotropins,  204 
Goodenough  Island,  611 
Goodspeed,  a.  W.,  6 
Gordon,  Capt.  N.  G.,  797,  798 
Gorgas  General  Hospital,  55,  196 
Goundou  in  yaws,  643,  645 
Governor  control,  80 
Governor  of  New  Mexico,  883 
Governor (s)  on  field  generators  in  CPA, 
521 

Grades  of  enlisted  technicians  in — 

CBI,  726 

ETOUSA,  360,  450 
MTOUSA,  252 
SWPA,  590 
Graduates  of — 

Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  37 
European  medical  schools,  193-194 
school  for  roentgenographic  technicans — 
Alaskan  Department,  780-782 
Lawson  General  Hospital,  128 
training  courses  at  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  125 

Grand  Coulee  Dam,  875 
Granulomatous  phase  of  coccidioidomycosis, 
169 

Graphs  for  reaction  (s)  to  radiation  ther¬ 
apy,  210 


Grasshoppers  on  Trinidad,  797n 

“Graveyard  Stand,”  447 

Gray,  Lt.  Col.  E.  H.,  328,  384 

Gray,  Lt.  Col.  H.  D.,  559n.  655,  696,  696n 

Gray  Ladies,  124 

Greasing  of  cables  in  SWPA,  615 
Greco-Turkish  War,  1-2 
Greece,  1 

Greek-American  citizens  of  New  York,  149 
Oreen  Hornet,  888 
Green  Islands,  500,  501 
Green  Project,  804,  804n 
Greenberoer,  1st  Lt.  E.  D.,  430 
Greenbrier  Hotel,  29, 131, 135 
Greenfield,  Capt.  M.  M.,  198 
Greenland  Base  Command,  796 
Greenslopes  Australian  Army  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  573 

Grenz  ray  equipment,  206 
Grid(8) ; 

barter  procurement  of,  in  MTOUSA,  263 
critique  of,  in  ETOUSA,  377 
deterioration  of,  in  SPA,  554 
on  fluoroscopic  screen  to  prevent  scatter¬ 
ing  of  rays,  791 

improvisation  of  Bucky  diaphragm  from, 
605 

movement  of,  in  relation  to  scattered 
radiation,  94 

omission  of,  in  gastric  radiography  in 
ETOUSA,  383-384 

production  of.  from  critical  materials, 
371 

shortages  of,  in — 
station  hospitals  in  ZI,  189,  190 
Trinidad,  798 
use  of,  with  field  unit,  261 
Grid  ratio,  94 
Griffin,  Lt.  Col.  M.  E.,  99 
Griswold,  Col.  R.  A.,  208 
Groff,  Lt.  Col.  R.  A.,  749 
Gross,  Capt.  R.,  677,  678,  682 
Gross,  MaJ.  S.  W.,  172 
Grosschonbrunn,  449 
Grossman,  Maj.  J.  W.,  164 
Ground  contamination  in  Nagasaki,  890 
Grounding  of  units  in  SPA,  553 
Groves,  Lt.  Gen.  L.  R.,  840,  841,  842,  843, 
848-849,  881,  883,  888,  902 
Guadalcanal,  205,  500,  661 
Guam,  525,  527,  879,  886,  888 
Guard  duty  by  hospital  personnel  in 
SWPA,  689 
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Guerrillas : 

contracts  with,  in  Philippines,  668 
incidence  of  tuberculosis  in,  in  Philip¬ 
pines,  651 

Gunshot  wounds  of  head  in  CBI,  748-766 
Gutter  wounds  of  calvarium,  767 
Gynecology,  elimination  of,  from  training, 
28 

Haddon  Hall,  158 
Hagins,  Brig.  Gen.  W.  A.,  566 
Hahn,  O.,  837 
Halban,  H.,  837n 
HAij:,  1st  Lt.  C.  H.,  192 
Haul,  Lt.  Col.  J.  B.,  328 
Halloran  General  Hospital,  120,  123,  125, 
130,  142,  143,  144,  161,  163,  170,  172,  173, 
175 

accessory  equipment  at,  150-152 
conferences  at,  154-156 
facilities  at,  148-152 
history  of,  145-158 
missions  of,  146, 156 
personnel  at,  146-147 
protected  personnel  at,  148-148 
training  at,  154-156 
workload  at,  146, 152, 156-158 
Ham,  Col.  D.  P.,  677,  700 
Hamadan,  808 
Hamilton,  J.  F.,  34 
Hamilton,  J.  G.,  45,  846,  855,  858,  861 
Hammer,  Lt.  Col.  H.  H.,  164 
Hammer  dosimeter,  400 
Hampton,  Col.  A.  O.,  121,  122,  124,  140,  177, 
198,  216 
Hand(s)  : 

damage  to,  by  fluoroscopic  reduction  of 
fractures,  165 

decontamination  of,  in  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
gram,  865 

involvement  of  bones  of,  in  yaws,  644 
of  operator,  protection  of,  85-86 
Hand  dynamo,  2 
Hand  fluoroscope(s),  165 
in  World  War  I — 7 
recommendation  for  nonissue  of,  781 
Hand  grenades,  eye  injuries  from,  756 
Hand-SchUller-Christlan  disease,  182,  649 
Hand  stereoscopes,  improvisation  of,  385 
“Handbook  HB-20,”  86 
Handles  for  table  unit,  377 
Handling  of  films : 
by  Navy  in  CPA,  525 
errors  in,  in  SWPA,  620 
in  Alaskan  Department,  789 


Handling  of  films — Continued 
in  CBI,  723 

in  ETOUSA,  441-442,  625 
in  forward  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  426, 

427,  428,  431,  432 
in  named  general  hospitals,  140 
in  personnel  centers.  111 
in  SWPA,  624-625 
recommendations  for,  705 
Handling  of  patients,  instruction  of  en¬ 
listed  technicians  in,  590n 
Hanford,  841,  846,  850,  853,  855,  864,  864n, 
865,  868,  870,  875-879,  886 
Hanford  Engineer  Works,  841,  875 
Hangers : 

for  auxiliary  mobile  units,  414 
for  personnel  centers,  116 
for  photoroentgmi  films,  90 
procurement  of,  in  ETOUSA,  367, 376 
shortages  of,  in  station  hospitals  in  ZI, 
188 

Hannan,  Maj.  J.  R.,  31 

Hansen,  Maj.  A.  S.,  41n,  45,  584 

Hara-kiri,  888 

Habbach,  Capt.  H.  P.,  382 

Habden,  Col.  R.  D.,  60 

Habman,  Col.  J.  M.,  879 

Habbis,  Maj.  M.  N.,  811,  818 

Habtzleb,  E.,  520 

Harvard-affiliated  unit,  699 

Harvard  University,  849 

Harvard  University  Medical  School,  122, 

833 

Habvey,  Lt.  Col.  R.  M.,  169,  328 
Hasselwandeb,  A.,  460 
Hatt,  Lt.  Col.  R.  N.,  176, 177 
Hawaiian  Department  (Islands),  54,  55, 
196,  488,  512,  513,  517,  518,  519,  521,  523, 
530 

coccidioidomycosis  in,  536-537 
medical  units  in,  488 
prewar  preparations  in,  509 
processing  of  films  in,  522 
Hawes,  Maj.  L.  E.,  146, 150, 170 
Hawley,  Maj.  Gen.  P.  R.,  325,  326,  328, 

332,  352,  395,  396,  407,  409,  420,  491 
Ha  WORTH,  Lt.  Col.  J.  B.,  386,  388 
Hayman,  Col.  J.  M.,  655 
Hays,  Col.  S.  B.,  338, 369 
Hazards : 

of  Operation  CROSSROADS,  903 
of  radiation  therapy,  196, 197-198 
of  transportation  of  radioactive  mate¬ 
rials,  868-869 
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Hazards — Ck)ntinued 

possibility  of,  to  crews  of  planes  to  drop 
bombs  on  Japan,  886 
Head; 

examinations  of,  145,  442 
at  105th  General  Hospital,  700 
exposure  of,  85 

immobilization  of,  in  localization  of 
intraocular  foreign  bodies,  468 
Head  injuries,  245 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  512 
daring  training  blackouts,  600 
in  CBI,  717,  748-756 
in  CPA,  535 
In  ETOUSA,  476-478 
in  MTOUSA,  278-285 
in  SWPA,  648-650 

instruction  in  diseases  of,  at  Army  S<4iooI 
of  Roentgenology,  43 
localization  of  foreign  bodies  in,  646 
neoplasms  of,  204 

studies  on,  at  36th  General  Hospital,  240 
susp^sion  cradle  for,  91 
technique  of  radiography  of,  in  ETOUSA, 
384 

Headache  in  penetrating  wounds  of  brain, 
285 

Headhunters,  633n 
Headrests,  improvisation  of,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  789 
ETOUSA,  385 
Healing  in  yaws,  644 

Healing  of  fractures,  followup  studies  on, 
275 

Health  Group,  Met  Lab,  University  of 
Chicago,  864-868 

Health  hazards,  protection  against,  in 
Manhattan  Engineer  District,  843 
Health  program,  supervision  of,  for 
Australian  employees  of  U.S.  Army,  562 
Health-Safety  Program  of  Manhattan 
Project,  856-860 
Heart: 

aneurysms  of,  177 
anomalies  of,  313 

foreign  bodies  in  (about),  155,  463-466 
noncombat  lesions  of.  In  SWPA,  688-659 
research  on  kymography  of,  91-92 
wounds  of,  in — 

MTO,  296-297 
SWPA,  658-659 
Heat: 

damage  to  films  in — 

Middle  Blast  Command,  818-819 


Heat — CJon  tinned 
damage  to  films  in — Continued 
South.  107 
effect  of,  on — 

calk  clutches  in  Trinidad,  800 
equipment,  3 
fogging  of  films  by,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  789 
Canal  Zone,  796 
SWPA,  619,  621 

from  blast,  possible  effects  of,  on  crew  of 
plane  to  drop  bomb  on  Japan,  886 
See  atso  Climate ;  Environment ;  Rain ; 
Humidity;  etc. 

Heat  dissipation,  55,  56,  62, 116 
Heated  cabinets,  storage  of  intensifying 
screens  in,  in  SWPA,  615 
Heating  component  of  film  processing  unit, 
78 

Heating  of  fixed  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  440 
Heatproof  properties,  lack  of,  in  lightproof 
tent,  78 

Heavy-duty  equipment  in  named  general 
hospitals,  134-136 
Heavy  water,  837n,  850 
Hiawf,  Lt.  Col.  H.  D.,  584 
Hanocs,  Capt.  H.  V.,  526 
Harucsowu,  Brig.  Gen.  R.  C.,  187 
maurnvw,  MaJ.  N.,  145,  158,  168n,  164,  178, 
174 

Helenberg,  448 
Helidor  units,  899 
Heli<^ll8,  812 

Helminthiasis  cmnplicating  yaws,  648 
Helminthic  diseases  in  Middle  Blast 
(Persian  Gulf)  Ommand,  822 
Hmna,  Maj.  M.,  579,  608,  609, 611 
Hemangioma  (8) : 
of  skin,  207 
of  spine,  173 

platinum  radon  implants  in,  233 
Hematoma(s) : 
of  mediastinum,  290 
ossification  of,  in  muscles,  175 
Hematuria,  795 

after  supervoltage  radiation,  217 
in  schistosomiasis  in  SWPA,  654 
in  truckdrivers  in  SWPA,  655 
HeoK^ricardium,  296-297 
Hemopneumotborax,  decortication  in,  808- 
804 

Hemopoietic  system,  experiments  on  ^ects 
oC  radiation  on,  861 
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Hemorrhage  In — 
blast  injuries  of  chest,  473 
experimental  high  explosive  injuries,  882 
missile  tracks  in  lungs,  475 
Hemorrhagic  inflltration  in  wounds  of 
chest,  646 

Hemostasis  in  wounds  of  chest,  292 
Hemothoracic  empyema : 
decortication  for,  303-304 
in  named  general  hospitals,  168 
Hemothorax ; 

complicating  thoracoabdominal  wounds, 
305 

complicating  wounds  of  chest,  392-393 
in  MTOUSA,  297-304,  393 
in  SWPA,  647 
management  of,  292 
Hempelmann,  L.,  846,  879,  881,  882 
Hepatic  abscess,  472 

Hepatic  complications  of  relapsing  fevers, 
822 

Hepatic  manifestations  of  hydatid  disease, 
822-823 

Hepatitis  after  yeilow  fever  vaccination, 

664 

Hepatomegaly  in- 
amebiasis,  824 
amebic  iiver  abscess,  665 
brucellosis,  823 
kala-azar,  823 
relapsing  fevers,  822 
schistosomiasis,  825 
smallpox,  822 
Hermitage,  442 
Herne  Bay,  572 

Hernia  of  mesenteric  pouch,  171 
Herniated  nucieus  pulposus,  151,  157,  167, 
168 

in  MTOUSA,  310 
in  SWPA,  673 
publications  on,  157 

Herniation  of  abdominal  viscera  through 
diaphragm,  652 

Herpel,  Lt.  Col.  F.  K.,  107,  193 
Herpes,  207 

Herpes  simplex  in  SWPA,  683 
Herpes  zoster,  488 
Hersfeld,  449 

Heublein,  Lt.  Col.  G.  W.,  162,  178,  182 
H.  G.  Fischer  X-Ray  Co.,  61,  79 
Hickam  Field,  510,  512 
Hickam  Field  Station  Hospitai,  515 
Hickey,  Maj.  P.  M.,  8 


High  explosive  injuries,  175 
in  MTOUSA,  244 
High  milliamperage  unit : 
for  photofluorography,  108 
in  centers  for  specialized  treatment,  157 
in  general  hospitals,  25-26,  93 
Instruction  in  use  of,  32 
rejection  of,  60-61 
High-speed  projections,  157 
High  tension  cable: 
effect  of  climate  on,  in  CPA,  520 
shockprooflng  of,  55,  56 
Hie^h  tension  switches,  135 
High  voltage  generator  at  University  of 
Rochester,  835-836,  845,  848,  852 
High  X-ray,  prewar  experience  with,  832 
Highland  Park,  Brisbane,  596,  606,  626,  697 
HnxMAN,  Brig.  Gen.  C.  C.,  98,  99,  103,  106 
Himalayas,  716 
Hines,  Sgt.  J.  G.,  784,  787 
Hinkel,  Lt.  Col.  C.  L.,  125,  171,  442,  481, 

482 

HiNifAN,  F..  221 
Hip: 

erroneous  diagnosis  of  fractures  of,  810 
fractures  of,  in  Alaska,  772 
osteochondritis  dissecans  of,  in  CPA,  536 
soft-tissue  ossiflcations  about,  173, 174 
Hiroshima,  888,  893,  880 
dropping  of  atomic  bomb  on,  831,  885,  886 
estimated  deaths  in,  from  bomb,  900 
survey  of  detonation  area  in,  890,  892-898 
Hirschfelder,  J.  O.,  882 
Hirtz  compass  localization  of  foreign 
bodies,  53 

Histologic  classification  of  malignant 
disease  of  testis,  221-223 
Histologic  effects  of  radiation  in  malignant 
disease,  202,  212-214 

Histologic  reactions  of  intestine  to  super¬ 
voltage  radiation,  217 
Histopathology  of — 
blast  injuries  of  chest,  473 
pneumothorax,  482-483 
Histoplasmosis,  114 
Historical  note(s) : 

equipment  and  supply  in  World  War  I — 
45-54 

personnel  and  training  in  World  War  I — 
19-21 

pre-World  War  II  military  roentgenology, 
1-10 

primary  atypical  pneumonia,  538 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  World 
War  1-97-98 
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Historical  Unit,  U.S.  Army  Medical  Service, 
442,  54&1.  008 

History  of  pleurisy  as  cause  for  rejection 
of  draftees,  104 

Hodbs,  Lt.  CoL  P.  J.,  T20,  721,  723,  724,  726, 
737,  748,  756,  761 

Hodoe,  H.  G.,  836,  845,  846,  852,  855,  861, 

862 

Hodoes,  P.  G.,  135 

Hodgkin’s  disuse,  181-182,  204,  207,  217- 
221 

classification  of,  218-219 
followup  In,  220-221 
Isoeffect  recovery  curve  In,  213 
of  mediastinum,  168 

radiation  therapy  of,  in  ETOUSA,  490- 
492 

routine  of  management  of,  218-220 
supervoltage  therapy  of,  218 
Hodoson,  Gol.  J.  S.,  870 
Hoexter  Military  Hospital,  415 
Hoff  General  Hospital,  144, 171, 173, 178 
Hoffman  Bauer  unit,  399 
Holland,  473 

Hollandla,  501,  562,  633,  693,  701 
HoiXEB,  Gapt.  E.  M.,  583 
Hollow  viscera,  perforation  of,  306 
Hoixstein,  O.  G.,  75n 
Holt,  W.  B.,  873,  874 
Honolulu,  509,  513,  514,  517,  520,  539 
Honolulu  Gounty  Medical  Society,  509 
Honorary  Givilian  Gonsultant  in  Radiology 
to  British  Army  in  United  Kingdom,  331 
Hookworm  in — 

GBI,  758-769 

Middle  Blast  (Persian  Gulf)  Gommand, 
822 

Papuan  natives,  633n 
SWPA,  663 

Horizontal  fluoroscopy,  68,  264 
in  field,  67 

with  field  unit,  88,  273 
Horizontal  radiography,  68 
Horseshoe  kidney,  667 
Hobwitz,  Lt.  GoL  M.,  381 
Hospital (s) : 

anomalous  missions  of,  in  GBI,  709 
arrival  of,  in — 

Australia,  561,  562,  583 
Philippines  after  invasion,  562 
built  for  war  emergency,  131 
changing  functions  of,  in  ETOUSA,  435 
considered  for  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  29-30 


Hospital(s) — Continued 
conversion  of  hotels  to,  131 
cooperation  of,  in  training  of  enlisted 
technicians,  128-1^ 
designation  oL  for  therapy  in  SWPA, 

675,  676 
equipment  of — 
at  onset  of  World  War  I — 4,  5 
in  Boer  War,  4 
establishment  of,  in — 

Alaska,  772-774 
Brazil.  801 
GBI,  716-717 
CPA,  516 

evacuation  of,  in  World  War  I — ^20 
in  ETOUSA: 

construction  of,  by  British,  385 
missions  of,  after  D-day,  347,  348 
need  for  medical  journals  in,  359 
need  for  portable  units  in,  882 
reassignment  of  personnel  in,  348-349 
visits  of  inspection  to,  333-334,  336-337, 
345, 427-431 

in  Marianas,  population  of,  525 
in  Middle  Bast  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  806 

in  MTOUSA,  inspections  of,  248 
in  SPA,  547-548 
missions  of,  in — 

GBI,  709 

MTOUSA,  237-239 
SWPA,  563 

priorities  of,  in  New  Guinea,  597-698 
protective  measures  in,  in  atomic  bomb 
program,  854 

recommendations  for  location  of,  in 
SWPA,  705 

requests  for,  in  GBI,  761 
single-type  equipment  for,  67 
use  of,  for  personnel  centers,  104 
Hospitals,  evacuation : 
ist— 584,  605,  622,  624,  646,  683,  690-608 
2d-363,  370 
5th— 364,  385 
6tlk— 246 

12th— 400,  429,  443,  450-457 
14th— 728,  744,  747 
16th— 245 
21st— 629 

35th— 360,  424,  443-450 
48th— 717 

73d— 717,  728,  731,  748n,  757 
92d— 584 
94th— 246 
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Hospitals,  evacuation — Continued 
10»th— S72.  480 
168th— 641.  664,  682,  68fr-684 
Hoq>ltala,  Add : 
let— 687-688 
4th— 808 
6th— 684 
12th— 428 
16th— 806 
16th— 808 
18th— 811 
28th— 428-480 
81st— 627 
40th— 480 
44th— 741,  744 
46th— 427-428,  480 
00th— 416.  428-428 
02d— 861 

Hospitals,  general,  numbered : 

No.  1—660 
1st— 468 

2d— 825,  870,  884,  886,  402,  465,  461,  487 
4th— 685,  640,  561,  571,  572,  678n.  588.  688, 
500,  601, 618,  625.  636,  640.  648.  660,  662, 
668.  662,  664,  666,  671,  672,  678,  677, 
685.  702 

6th— 82a  367,  870,  488.  442,  487,  688 
6th— 248,  268,  278 
8th— 126 

Oth— 671,  611,  617,  621,  680,  665,  66a  701 
12tli— 24a  206 
ISth— 688 

17tli— 241,  24a  817.  672 
18th— 640,  560.  061,  662,  725 
1801—828 

20th— n6-7ia  718,  720,  721,  724,  725,  727, 
72a  781.  784,  TSa  TSa  787,  741-742, 
744-746,  747,  747n,  74a  750,  751,  762, 

75a  757,  75a  760,  761,  764,  766 
21st— 802 
2401—246 
2601—245,266 

2701-608-604.  64a  660.  662,  654,  658,  662, 
668 

26th— 428 

80Oi— 82a  870.  884,  406.  460 
88d— 246 

8601—448-460.  60a  614,  6ia  646,  64a  677. 
606-666 

8eth-  -287n.  240,  242,  246.  247,  254,  26a 
274,  27a  28a  281.  28a  288,  280,  281n, 

816 

87th— 246 


Hospitals,  general,  numbered — Continued 
S8th— 807,  808-806,  811,  812-814,  816.  8ia 
820,  823,  824,  826 
41st— 800-801 

42d— 665,  571,  574.  584,  588,  68a  606,  60a 
610,  611,  6ia  62a  624-62a  62a  64a 
645n,  648,  660-651,  652-668, 65a  664, 

667,  66a  677.  67a  682,  684,  686,  686-688 
48d— 487,  488 
45th— 166,  246 
46th-818.  88a  888 
48th— 463 

48th— 58a  580.  62a  648.  686n.  688 

50th— 438,  487 

Slst— 684.  686 

52d— 82a828 

536—367,487 

54th— 606,  600,  681,  688,  662,  665,  684 

58th— 82a  487 

60th— 701 

6401—275,  818 

66th— 82a  328 

67tli— 32a  820.  870,  487 

00th— 7ia  72a  741,  744 

78d— 782-734 

78th— 487 

80th— 578.  582.  006,  651 

836—828 

80th— 460 

81st— 126 

85th— 428 

86th— 857 

98th— 442,481 

lOed— 896n 

1066—828 

106tb— 684, 60a  608-600.  617,  619,  62a 
66a  677.  688-701 

lOetb— 82a  461.  487,  488-488.  490,  4»1 
llStb— 80a  808.  811-812,  814,  820,  821, 
826 

lieth— 88a  862 
11701—487,  4SIO 
11801—184, 572,  677,  67a  684 
12001—611 
181st— 828,  487 
182d— 58a  701-702 
1836—668 
mth— 487,  701-702 
1426— Tia  72a  781,  786,  747,  768 
147th— 615,  510 
15801—885 
lOOOi— 46a466 
106th— 386n 
187th— 487.  480 
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Hoq>ita]8,  general,  numbered — Gratinued 
192d— 329,  487 
196U1-880 
204tb— 619 
218tli— 618,  640 
219th— 614-616,  519,  640 
2886-630-633 

248th— 684,  006,  622,  624,  646,  683,  690- 
698 

2626-680^  717-796 
287th— 168.  469 
296tlt-328,  829,  370,  487 
300dk— 246,  291 
SUth— 622-628,  661,  702 
818th— 668 
Hoqtitala,  station : 

Ist— 626 
2d-«78 
3d-87D 

12th— 690,  596,  606-606,  619,  622,  668,  669 
16th— 487 

17th— 672,  612,  613,  619,  628,  665,  061,  662, 
668-664.670,677 
18th— 006,  616,  694-686 
19tft— 811 
21at— 810.  815,  820 
22d— 616 
25tb-806 
88th-870.  421,  427 
«d— 774 
67th— 806 
78d— 271 
75th— 628-680 
76tt— 686 
96th— 712 
90th— 712 
97th— 712,  717 
98th— 712,  718-716 
90th— 712,  717 
100th— 712,  717 
lOtth— 810,  812,  818 
106th— 241 
112th— 717 
126th— 627,  606 
144th— 628,  662 
1520—200.870 
158d-6O0  0OO 
164th— 818,  826 
180th— 712-718 
168tli— 698,  688 
ITlat— 677.  678,  682 
172d— 684 
175th— 804 

17001—774,780.788.784,786,788,796 


Hospitals,  station — Ckmtinned 
183d— 772,  775,  779,  780,  782,  788,  784, 
788,789.792,794,796 
184th— 772,  775,  780,  784,  786,  788,  780 
792,  794,796 
198d— 801 
194th— 801 
200th— 801,  808 
202d— 782 
206th— 798 
207th— 774 
212th— 774 
221st— 796 
227th— 600-610.  662 
228th— 480.  482 
306th— 386,  386n.  480-481 
815th— 481 
326th— 796 
a28th— 774 

329th— 774,  782,  788,  786,  788,  789,  790n. 

798,796,797-800 
S88d— 796 
3&eth— 796, 797-800 
36l8t— 606.  614,  618-619,  664 
362d— 060,  670 
869th— 626 
389th— 788 

Hospital  admiartons,  UmltatiiMM  of,  in  for¬ 
ward  hospitals  in  STTOUSA,  448 
Hospital  base  in  World  War  1—20 
Hoq>ital  centers,  personnel  in,  26 
Hoq>ital  Division,  Surgeon  General’s  Oflke 
in  World  War  I — 6 

Ho^ital  faculties  at  Bliagaih  Training 
Center,  718-716 

Hoqpital  generator  equipment,  inadeqnacr 
of,  80, 617-618 

Hoqpital  inflections  in  World  War  I — 0 
Ho^ital  missions,  relation  of  aetiviW  of 
radiology  section  to,  144 
Hofiital  moTonents,  effect  of,  <»i  eqnlp- 
mmit  In  SWPA,  708 

Hofiital  policies  after  World  War  I — 64-65 
Hospital  population,  in  SPA,  600 
Hofrital-radiologlst  ratio  in  SPA,  549 
Hofiital  ships: 

equipraoit  on,  in  Spanish-American  War, 
4 

function  of,  in  island  campaigns,  526 
in  SWPA,  606,  702 
Hospital  sites,  sdection  of — 
at  Oak  Ridge,  841-842 
In  CPA,  580 
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Ho^ital  training  facilities  at  Army  School 
of  Roentgenology,  29,  31,  33-35 
Hospital  training  in  enlisted  technicians* 
schools,  128-129 

Hospital  trains  in  MTOUSA,  289 
Ho^italization,  duration  of,  in  malignant 
disease,  208-204 

Hospitalization  Division,  Office  of  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  334,  335,  437,  440 
Hostbum,  Col.  J.,  883 
Hot  Springs,  55,  140, 194, 196 
Hotels,  conversion  of,  to  hospitals,  131 
Housekeeping  arrangements  at  Army 
School  of  Roentgenology,  33 
Housekeeplr  g  duties  of  prisoners  of  war  at 
Halloran  General  Hospital,  148 
Housekeeping  practices  in — 

Hanford  operation,  881 
industrial  plants  in  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
gram,  865,  868 

Housekeeping  preparations  for  detonation 
of  bomb,  883 

Housing  facilities  at  Army  School  of 
Roentgenology,  29 

Housing  inadequacies  in  CBI,  730-731 
Housing  of — 

deep  therapy  unit  In  SWPA,  184 
personnel  of  mobile  X-ray  units  tn  World 
War  I — 49 
shutters,  86 

supervoltage  machine  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  199 
tubes,  88 

HoviTE,  Gapt  M.  E.,  354 
Howland,  MaJ.  J.  W.,  869 
HtmsAKO,  J.  M.,  883,  884 
Hubeb,  Lt.  Col.  F.,  400,  429,  443,  450,  456, 
488 

Hudson,  MaJ.  G.  W.,  490 
Human  fallibility  in  Interpretation  of  films, 
113 

Humidity  : 

damage  of  cables  by,  in — 

Liberia,  806 
Trinidad,  798 
effect  of — 

in  superficial  therapy  in  SWPA,  677, 

681 

on  equipnoent  in  CBI,  747 
on  equipment  in  CPA,  520 
on  equipment  in  SWPA,  614-615 
on  Victoreen  r-meters  in  SWPA,  678 
on  wiring  in  Trinidad,  800 
in  CBI,  709 


Hump,  614,  711,  716 
Hungary,  193 
Hunt,  T5g.  G.,  15S 

Huntinoton,  Capt.  C.  G.,  429,  443,  450,  456 
Huntington,  Col.  P.,  5 
Hurricane  damage  to  Thomi  ^I.  England 
General  Hospital,  160 
Hydatid  cysts,  calcification  of,  i 
Hydatid  disease : 
life  history  of,  822-823 
of  liver,  175 

Hydro  Majestic  Hotel,  572 
Hydrocephalus,  749,  755 
Hydrodynamic  compensation  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  brain,  285 
Hydronephrosis  in — 

MTOUSA,  317 
SWPA,  667 
Hyuan,  O.  W.,  so 
Hyperhidrosis  in  SWPA,  141,  680 
Hyperkeratosis  in — 

ETOUSA,  488 
yaws,  643 

Hjrpernephromals),  207 
H3rpertension  in  acquired  cardiac  disease, 
314 

Hypertrophic  arthritis  of  spine  in  SWPA, 
668 

Hsrpertropbic  gastritis,  171 
Hypertrophied  scars,  therapy  of,  141 
Hypochromic  anemia  in  prisoners  of  war 
in  SWPA,  658-659 
Hypophyseal  fossa,  182 
Hypoplasia  of  aorta,  313 
Identification  of — 

captured  radium  in  ETOUSA,  399,  400 
films  in — 

CBI,  745-747 

ETOUSA,  338-340,  426,  427 
SWPA,  624 

photofluorograpbs.  111 
Identification  tag,  use  of,  for  identification 
of  films,  338-339 
Idstbom,  Lt.  Col.  L.  G.,  333,  362 
Iguana  (s)  in  New  Guinea,  577 
Ileum,  abnormalities  of,  in — 
ascariasis,  316 
bacillary  dysentery,  759-760 
bookworm,  758 

Ileus  in  wounds  of  abdomen,  306 
Illuminator (s) : 

improvisation  of,  in  ETOUSA,  384 
in  ETOUSA,  379 
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I  lluminator  ( s )  — Continued 
In  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  813 

shortages  of,  in  ZI  station  hospitals,  189, 
190 

Illuminator  glass,  breakage  of,  in  SWPA, 
627,  628 

Image  amplification,  138 

Images  provided  with  instruction  charts, 

162 

Imleb,  MaJ.  A.  E.,  165,  182 
Immediate  mortality  of  bombings  in  Japan, 
896-897 

Immersion  blast,  473 

Inunoblllzation  device,  improvisation  of,  in 
SWPA,  611 

Immobilization  of  head  in  localization  of 
Intraocular  foreign  bodies,  468 
Immunization  of  U.S.  troops  against 
tropical  diseases,  821 
Impetigo  in  ETOUSA,  488 
Implementation  of  recommendation  for 
universal  cheat  radiography,  99-101 
Imprisonment  of  medical  personnel  in 
Philippines,  560 

Improper  packing  of  equipment,  367,  367n 
in  World  War  1—8 
Improved  laminography,  137 
Improvisations  at — 

Halloran  General  Hospital,  150-152 
station  hospitals  in  ZI,  189-190 
Improvisations  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  788-789 
CBI,  722,  744-745 
civilian  hospitals  in  EiTOUSA,  440 
CPA,  519,  522-523,  526 
ETOUSA,  268,  371,  379-391,  397 
film  processing  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  789 
CPA,  522-523,  526 
ETOUSA,  427,  429,  431,  433,  437 
island  campaigns,  526 
SPA,  555,  556 
SWPA,  621-624 

film  usage  in  Middle  East  ( Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  818 
hospital  construction  in  Philippines,  563 
medical  service  in  Philippines  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  559-560 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
817-818 

MTOUSA,  268-272 

operations  at  42d  General  Hospital,  606 
POA,  703 


Improvisations  in — Continued 
positioning  techniques  in — 

En?OUSA,  428 
Trinidad,  798 

serialography  in  SWPA,  608-609 
SPA,  554-557 
spot-film  radiography,  134 
In  Alaskan  Department,  794-795 
supply  of  current  in  SPA,  553 
SWPA,  569,  607-612 
teams  for  auxiliary  mobile  units,  414 
techniques  of  fiuoroscopy  in  SWPA,  611 
use  of  tentage  in  ETOUSA,  437-438 
visualization  of  cardiac  chambers  in 
SWPA,  658 

Improvisations  on  Continent,  397-398 
Improvisations  to  prevent  damage  to  equip¬ 
ment  In  SWPA,  627-628 
Improvisation  training  for  service  with 
auxiliary  mobile  units,  409 
Improvised  accessory  equipment  In  CPA, 

521 

Improvised  aerator,  137 
Improvised  Bucky  diaphragm  in — 

MTOUSA,  271-272 
SWPA,  605,  611 

Improvised  cassette  changers  in  SWPA,  610 
Improvised  cassette  holders — 
at  Camp  Barkeley  Station  Hospital,  189 
in  ETOUSA,  379,  380 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  818 
In  SWPA,  615 

Improvised  chassis  for  field  unit  in 
Bermuda,  796 

Improvised  chest  board  in  SWPA,  608 
Improvised  closed  drying  racks  in 
ETOUSA,  378 

Improvised  combined  fluoroscopic- 
radiographic  equipment  in  Alaskan 
Department,  788 
Improvised  cones  in — 

ETOUSA,  383 
SWPA,  606 

Improvised  cooling  equipment  at  233d 
General  Hospital,  531 
Improvised  darkroom  facilities — 
in  Alaskan  Department,  789 
in  ETOUSA,  377 
in  Trinidad,  798 
on  Continent,  422-423,  425-426 
Improvised  developing  tanks — 
at  Camp  Barkeley  Station  Hospital,  190 
at  233d  General  Hospital,  531 
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Improvised  devel<H>ins  tanks — Gontlnned 
In  CPA,  517 
In  SWPA,  621 

Improvised  dollies  for  portable  units  In 
BTOUSA,378 

Improvised  drying  equipment — 
at  Camp  Bark^y  Station  Hospital,  100 
in  C»I.  741-744 

InoqHroviaed  drying  techniques  In  MTOUSA, 
206 

Improvised  equipment — 
at  rttssimons  General  Hoqiitai,  101 
at  named  general  hospitals,  187 
at  station  hospitals  In  ZI,  188-190 
at  35th  Evacuation  Hospital,  446,  440 
at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  514 
at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  456 
for  Operation  CROSSROADS,  907 
for  pelvimetry  In  SWPA,  668 
for  radiation  therapy  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  210 
for  vertical  Ouoroscopy  in  SWPA,  600 
in  CBI,  722,  744-746 
In  ETOUSA,  371,  379-391, 387 
In  IfTOUSA,  268-272 
In  SPA,  564 
In  SWPA,  560 

Improvised  facilities  in  SPA,  502 
Improvised  fllm-processing  tanks — 
at  Fletcher  General  Hospital,  187 
In  Trinidad,  800 
Improvised  Ooorlng  for — 
hospitals  on  Continent,  424 
tented  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  480 
Improvised  Onoroscoplc  equlpmmit  in 
MTOUSA,  264 

Improvised  furniture  at  2S8d  General 
Hospital,  581 

Improvised  kymographic  equipment  in — 
ETOUSA,  468-466 
SWPA,  611 

Inqproviaed  laminographic  equipment  In 
MTOUSA,  187,  268,  271 
Improvised  lead  01m  markers  at  Camp 
Barkeley  Station  Hospital,  180 
Improvised  lead  protective  shield  in  CBI, 
782-784 

Improvised  lightproof  trap  to  expedite  fllm 
drying,  425-426 

Improvised  mastoid  boards  in  SWPA,  608 
Improvised  medium  for  gallbladder  studies 
in  Alahkan  Department,  706 
Improvised  photographic  enlargers  la 
MTOUSA,  247 


Improvised  planographic  equipment,  611 
Improvised  polygraphic  equipment  for 
gastrointestinal  studies  in — 

Alaska,  789 
SWPA,  615 

Improvised  protection — 
at  283d  General  Hospital,  531 
in  CBI,  732-734,  744 
in  CPA,  528 
in  MTOUSA,  259 
in  SWPA,  678-581 

Improvised  protective  chair  in  CBI,  784, 

746 

Improvised  protective  leaded  screen  in 
Alaskan  Department,  791 
Improvised  screens  in  SWPA,  569 
Improvised  sinus  equipment  in — 

SPA,  556 
SWPA,  608 

Improvised  spot-film  equipment — 
for  gastrointestinal  examinations,  137 
In  CPA,  521,  530 
In  SPA,  505 

Improvised  storage  cabinet  for  screens  In 
CBI,  744 

Improvised  switches  in  ETOUSA,  878-870, 
425 

Improvised  table  (s)  at — 

18th  Station  Hospital,  605 
Ist  Evacuation  Hospital,  605 
Mason  General  Hoq>itaI,  137 
Improvised  table  (stand)  in  Trinidad,  798 
Improvised  tabletc^  In — 

CBI,  744-746 
ETOUSA,  877 
SWPA,  600,  611,  678 

Improvised  tracks  for  field  unit  in  SWPA, 
606 

Improvised  tube  adapter,  382 
Improvised  tube-angle  meter  In  SWPA,  611 
Improvised  ventilation  for — 
darkroom  tents  In  ETOUSA,  877 
darkrooms  in  SWPA,  610 
Impurities  in  developing  materials,  372 
Inaccurate  listings  of  equipment  in  Middle 
East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command,  815-816 
Inactivity  of  hospitals : 
in  ETOUSA,  468 
in  SPA,  547 
in  SWPA,  585 

recommendations  for  use  of  radiologists 
during,  704 
Inadequacies  of — 

accessory  equipment  In  SWPA,  606-607 
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Inadequacies  ol — Continued 
driers  in  MTOUSA,  246 
equipment  in  OBI,  747 
facUities  in  GBI.  730-731 
lightprooflng  of  darkrooms,  132 
research  criteria  before  World  War  II — 
834 

waiting  space  in  named  general  hospitals, 
133 

Incidence  of — 

biliary  tract  disease  in  SWPA,  664 
carpal  navicular  fractures  in  CPA,  535 
civilian-type  bone  lesions  in  SWPA,  641 
closed  injuries  of  abdomen,  306 
clostridial  myositis  in  ETOUSA,  481 
disease  in  SWPA,  633 
fractures  of  ribs  in  atypical  pneumonia, 
168 

herniated  nucleus  pulposus  in  SWPA,  673 
Hodgkin’s  disease  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  204 
bookworm  in  CBI,  758 
hypertrophic  arthritis  in  SWPA,  668 
infections,  67 

intracranial  abscess  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  brain,  478 
low  back  pain  in  SWPA,  668-669 
malaria  in  CBI,  757 
malignant  disease  in  Army,  204 
maxillofacial  injuries  in  MTOUSA,  285- 
286 

mycotic  infections  of  chest  in  MTOUSA, 
312 

neoplasms  of  testis,  204 
osteomyelitis  in  CPA,  535-536 
paraduodenitis  in  SWPA,  663 
penetrating  head  wounds  in  ETOUSA, 

477 

peptic  ulcer  in  SWPA,  662 

plantar  warts,  320 

primary  atypical  pneumonia  in — 

CPA,  537 

named  general  hospitals,  169 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  99, 113 
in  prisoners  of  war  in  CPA,  538 
in  SWPA,  650,  651 
in  World  War  1—97 
regional  wounds  in  field  hospitals  in 
MTOUSA,  244 

respiratory  infections  in  SWPA,  650 
sacroiliac  arthritis  in  CPA,  536 
sinusitis  in  SWPA,  650 
spinal  anomalies  in  SWPA,  670 
spondylolisthesis  in  SWPA,  670,  671,  672 


Incidence  of — Continued 
subdural  hematoma  in  x>enetrating 
wounds  of  skull,  478 

thoracoabdominal  wounds  in  MTOUSA, 
306 

urinary  tract  disease  in  SWPA,  665 
yaws  in  SWPA,  641,  643 
Incorporation  of  foreign  body  localizer  into 
field  unit,  72-74 
Incus,  fracture  of,  238 
Ind^>endent  circuit  for  radiologic  opera¬ 
tions,  recommendations  for,  273 
India,  711,  713,  716,  717,  740,  747,  763 
Indian  Ocean,  807 

Indian  participation  in  CBI  staff  confer¬ 
ences,  720-721 
Indian  patients  in  CBI,  720 
Indians  in  Alaskan  Department,  794 
Indianapolis,  126 
Indications  for — 
deep  therapy  in — 

ETOUSA,  486,  488-489 
SWPA,  684-685 

mandatory  chest  radiographs  of  regis¬ 
trants  in  Selective  Service,  100-101 
pneumoenc^balography,  278,  285,  749-750 
radical  therapy,  213 
superficial  therapy,  486,  679-683,  826 
Individual  maintenance  of  equipment  in 
SPA,  556 

Individual  techniques,  suppression  of,  in 
ETOUSA,  397 
Individualization  of — 
supervoltage  therapy  in  malignant 
disease,  221-222 

tumor  dose  in  Hodgkin’s  disease,  218, 
219-220 

urinary  tract  techniques,  164 
Indoctrination — 

concerning  health  hazards  in  atomic 
bomb  program,  843 
of  personnel — 
assigned  to  Trinidad,  797 
before  invasion  of  Continent,  422 
of  units  going  overseas,  125 
Indoor  riding  ring  as  hospital  in  MTOUSA, 
254 

Indoorpllly,  690 

Induced  radioactivity  from  neutron  bom¬ 
bardment  over  Nagasaki,  892 
Induction : 

bronchiectasis  existent  before,  168 
coil  units,  replacement  of,  45 
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Induction — Continued 
diseases  existent  before,  in  named  gen¬ 
eral  hospitals,  168 

recommendation  for  routine  chest  radio¬ 
graphs  on,  in  World  War  I — 53 
Induction  centers.  See  Personnel  centers. 
Industrial  facilities  in — 

Australia,  501 
POA,  495 

Industrial  field  program  in  production  of 
atomic  bomb,  868-870 
Industrial  health  program  at — 

Hanford,  878 
Los  Alamos,  879-881 
Oak  Ridge,  871-872 

Industrial  plants,  inspection  of,  in  atomic 
bomb  program,  869-870 
Industrial  safety  program  in  MED,  843- 
844 

Industrial  uses  of  mlllion-Tolt  X-ray  gen¬ 
erator,  835-836 

Ineffectiveness  of  protective  measures  in 
Alaskan  Department,  790-791 
Inequalities  of — 

distribution  of  equipment  in  SWPA, 
603-605 

pay  (prerequisites)  of  enlisted  and  ci¬ 
vilian  personnel,  148 
rank  and  promotion,  16,  351 
training  of  radiologists  in  SWPA,  584 
workload  in  forward  hospitals,  405 
Infarction  of  liver  (spleen)  in  relapsing 
fevers,  822 
Infection (s)  : 

followup  studies  on,  in  wounds  ot  ex¬ 
tremities,  275 

from  intracranial  bone  fragments,  278 
incidence  of,  67 

of  wound  in  etiology  of  brain  abscess, 
283 

radiation  therapy  for,  24n,  25,  67,  207, 
208,  490,  540,  826 

Inferior  vena  cava,  arteriovenous  fistula 
of,  178 

Inferiority  of  chemicals  in  CBI,  743 
Infiltrative  pulmonary  lesions  in  coccidi¬ 
oidomycosis,  536-537 
Infirmary-type  service  in  Bermuda,  797 
Influenza  in  World  War  I — 9,  49 
Influenzal  pneumonia  in  MTOUSA,  311 
Infolded  lung,  298-299 

Information,  dissemination  of,  in  ETOUSA, 
330,379-380 


Infrared  radiation  burns  after  bombings  in 
Japan,  898 

Ingestion  experiments  in  safety  program 
in  production  of  atomic  bomb,  855,  856, 
857,  859 

Inguinal  lymph  nodes,  radiation  of,  in 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  220 
Inhalation  hazards  in  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
gram,  855-856,  857,  859 
Injuries — 
of  bones,  175-177 

of  gastrointestinal  tract  after  supervolt¬ 
age  therapy,  227 

resulting  from  supervoltage  therapy,  215- 
217 

See  also  special  types;  special  anatomic 
areas. 

Inputs,  range  of,  in  local  current,  82 
Insect (8) : 

DDT  control  of,  at  Oak  Ridge,  872 
in  native  huts  in  New  Guinea,  598 
in  SWPA,  575,  577,  688 
in  Trinidad,  78 

Insert  tanks  for  film-processing  units  in 
ETOUSA,  376 
Inspection  of — 

British  facilities  for  therapy  of  U.S. 

personnel,  485 
health  programs,  MED,  843 
industrial  plants  in  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
gram,  869-870 

oversea  equipment  in  World  War  I — 8 
protective  measures  in  hospitals  in  ETO¬ 
USA,  456-457 
radiology  sections  by — 

Consultant  in  Radiology,  OTSG,  13-15 
Consultants  in  Surgery,  OTSG,  14-15, 
17, 133 

hospitals  in — 

ETOUSA,  329,  333-334,  336-337,  345, 
378,  397-398 
MTOUSA,  248 
SWPA,  565,  566,  567-570 
named  general  hospitals,  162 
regional  hospitals  in  ZI,  194 
station  hospitals  in  ZI,  186 
Inspector  General,  Army,  191,  803 
Instability  of  current  in — 

Australia,  616 
SWPA,  617 
Instruction ; 

acceleration  of,  in  mobilization  period, 
22-23 
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Instruction — Continued 
at  Camp  Greenleaf  in  World  War  I — 
20-21 

at  enlisted  tecbnicians’  schools,  128-129 
In  diagnostic  radiology  at  Army  Medical 
School,  27 

in  foreign  body  localization — 
at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  33 
between  World  Wars,  22 
in  World  War  1—4,  54 
manuals  of,  88 

of  technicians  in  typing  between  World 
Wars — 22 

recommendations  for,  after  World  War 
1—21 

Instructional  course  in  bone  lesions,  142 
Instructional  facilities  at  Army  Schooi  of 
Roentgenology,  32-33 

Instructional  possibilities  of  service  at  per¬ 
sonnel  centers,  116 

Instructional  use  of  circulating  film  library, 
143 

Instructions  for  hospital  Inspections  in 
World  War  I — ^9 

Instrument  Development  Group,  Met  Lab, 
864 

Instruments ; 

development  of,  for  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
gram,  845,  862 

for  deep  radiation  therapy  of  cancer,  852, 
857 

functioning  of,  in  Japan,  890 
Insurance  program  at  Oak  Ridge,  875 
Integratiou  of  personnel  in  replacement 
pools  into  radiology  departments,  125- 
126 

Integrity  of  affiliated  hospitals,  mainte¬ 
nance  of,  16 

Intended  uses  of  field  unit,  55,  56 
Intensifying  screens : 
research  on  calibration  of,  91 
storage  of,  in  CBI,  744 
Interchangeability  of  parts  of  basic  units, 
67,  68 

Intercommunications  system (s),  136-137 
Interhospital  societies  in  SWPA,  574 
Intermediate  radiation  therapy — 
at  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital, 
161 

in  CPA,  540 

Internal  hydrocephalus,  755 
Internal  injuries,  deaths  from,  after  bomb¬ 
ings  in  Japan, 898 


Internal  medicine  center,  DeWitt  General 
Hospital,  120 

Internal  Medicine  Series,  World  War  II 
Medical  Department  history,  97n 
International  Commission  on  Radiological 
Protection,  850 

International  Roentgen  Ray  Committee  on 
X-Ray  Protection,  206 
Interpretation  of  films,  130-131 
by  nonradiologlc  officers  in  SWPA,  587, 
688 

course  In,  at  35th  General  Hospital,  696 
errors  in,  in  Middle  Elast  (Persian  Gulf) 
Command,  810-811 
human  fallibility  in,  113 
in  CBI,  723 

presence  of  enlisted  technicians  at,  362 
problems  of,  in  SWPA,  616 
Interpretation  of  myelograms  In  SWPA,  673 
Interpretation  of  photofluorographs,  106- 
109 

Interpretation  of  wet  films,  110-111,  116 
Interrupterless  unit,  20,  45 
Interstitial  cell  tumors  of  testis,  223 
Interstitial  infiltration  in  missile  tracks  in 
longs,  475 

Interstitial  therapy,  198 
Interstitial  tissues,  hemorrhage  into,  in 
blast  injuries  of  chest,  473 
Intestinal  bleeding,  screening  for,  in  Alas¬ 
kan  Department,  772 

Intestinal  gas  pattern  ih  wounds  of  ab- 
domeu,  iiO-471 

Intestinal  mucosa,  pattern  of,  in  hookworm 
in  CBI,  758 

Intestinal  obstruction,  168 
in  amebiasis,  824 
Intestines : 
carcinoma  of,  168 

experimental  data  on  effects  of  radia¬ 
tion  on,  861 
perforation  of,  471 
polyps  of,  168 

radiation  injuries  of,  215,  217,  227,  851, 
^2 

Intolerance  of  normal  structures  to  super- 
voltage  therapy,  215-217 
Intra-abdominal  lesions,  localization  of,  by 
pneumoperitoneum,  469-470 
Intracapsular  foreign  bodies  in  knee,  469 
Intracardiac  foreign  bodies,  465 
Intracavitary  radiation  in  carcinoma  of 
bladder,  228-230 
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Intracerebral  hematoma  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  skull,  4T8 

Intracranial  abscess,  retained  foreign  bod¬ 
ies  In,  478 

Intracranial  foreign  bodies,  localisation  of. 
In  MTOUSA,  278 

Intrahospital  conferences  In  ETOXJSA,  367 
Intrahospital  tranqwrtatlon  of  patients, 
258, 255,  781 

Intramedullary  pins,  275 
Intramural  aberrant  pancreas,  171 
Intramural  cardiac  foreign  bodies,  465 
Intramural  nervous  system,  damage  to,  in 
hookworm,  758-759 
Intraocular  foreign  bodies,  148, 168 
in  World  War  I — 54 

localisation  of,  139,  165,  272,  275,  435, 
464,  466^68,  554,  566,  606n,  646,  792 
Intraocular  surgery  In  GBI,  756 
Intraperitoneal  abscesses  after  abdominal 
surgery,  306 

Intrasellar  adenoma,  182 
Intrasplnal  hemangiomas,  173 
Intrasplnal  Injection  of  Pantopaque,  163- 
164 

Intrathoracic  foreign  bodies,  localisation 
of,  in  MTOUSA,  296-291 
Intrathoracic  lymph  nodes,  residual  tuber¬ 
culous  lesions  in,  103 
Intravascular  foreign  bodies,  465 
Intravenous  gallbladder  radiography  in 
ETOUSA,  380n 
Intravmious  pyelographv — 
at  106th  General  Hospital,  700 
In  Alaskan  Department,  792,  793,  798 
in  island  campaigns,  526 
in  SWPA,  666-667,  668 
Intravenous  therapy.  Instruction  of  enlisted 
technicians  in,  128 
Intravenous  urography,  164,  308 
before  induction,  168 
in  Alaskan  Department,  796 
Intubation  studies  of  small  bowel  in  Alas¬ 
kan  Department,  796 
Invasion  of — 

Continent,  237,  241,  346,  349,  722 
planning  for,  327,  422-426 
standing  operating  procedure  for,  420- 
421 

Italy,  237,  419,  420 
Japan,  planning  for,  501,  562 
Ktska,  786 
North  Africa,  249 
Philippines,  562-563 


Invasion  of — Continued 
Sicily,  237,  420 
Inventory  of — 

captured  enemy  equipment  In  ETOUSA, 
398,390 
equlpmmit  in — 

Middle  Bast  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  815-816 
SWPA,  608-605 

fogged  01ms  In  ETOUSA,  394-396 
techniques  of  mass  radiography,  100, 104- 
107 

Inventory  problcans  at  233d  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  530 
lodochlorol,  308 
Ion  chambers,  832,  864,  888 
Ionization  measuring  devices,  61 
Ionization  measurements,  88-89 
lonometers  in  SWPA,  684 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Arts,  868 

Iran,  710,  806,  807,  808,  810,  815,  816,  817, 
818,  821,  826 

Iran-Iraq  Service  Command,  806n 
Iranian  physicians,  liaison  with,  812 
Ibieland,  MaJ.  Gen.  M.  W.,  149 
Iris,  prolapse  of,  at  operation,  756 
Iron  Range,  694 
iBviNo,  Maj.  J.  G.,  172 
IsBKRWOOD,  Col.  J.  A.,  797,  797n,  799 
Island  campaigns,  525-627 
Island  commands  in  SPA,  500 
Island  hopping  in  POA,  547 
Island  Radiological  Society,  574 
Islands  adjacent  to  Alaska,  radiologic  serv¬ 
ice  on,  771 

Isoeffect  recovery  curve,  213 
in  Hodgkin’s  disease,  220 
Isolation  of  radiologists  In  SWPA,  564, 
566,  567 

Isotopes,  206,  685,  832,  854 
measurement  of,  857 
postwar  development  of,  916 
Italian  casualties,  care  of,  by  U.S.  person¬ 
nel  in  MTOUSA,  248 

Italian  prisoners  of  war,  tuberculosis  in,  in 
CPA,  538 

Italian  radiologist  in  occupied  hospital  in 
Eritrea,  812 

Italian  technicians,  conservation  of  01ms 
by,  274 

Italians,  liaison  with,  in  MTOUSA,  248 
Italy,  1,  259,  282,  419,  809 
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Italy — C!ontlnued 
iDTaslon  of,  237,  419,  420 
liaison  wltb  local  physicians  in,  248 
movements  from,  to  southern  France,  250 
Ivn,  MaJ.  J.  McK.,  121,  141,  143 
Iwo  Jima,  499,  525 
Jacobson,  L.  O.,  846,  864 
Jackson,  Miss.,  139 
Jamaica,  795,  796 
Jauison,  Lt.  Col.  H.  W.,  170 
Japan,  549 

campaigns  back  to,  526 
departure  of  survey  team  for,  885 
d^loyment  of  hospitals  to,  after  V-J 
Day,  562 

dropping  of  bombs  on,  831,  885-886,  901- 
902 

hospital  expansion  for  invasion  of,  532 
occupation  of,  590-591,  627 
planning  for  invasion  of,  501,  525,  694 
pr^mrations  for  bombing  of,  885-886 
probable  losses  in  coastal  assault  on,  889 
radioactivity  and  blast  damage  in,  890- 
893 

risks  of  war  with,  509 
surrender  of,  501,  579,  588,  697,  888 
Japanese: 

Incidence  of  tuberculosis  in,  538,  650 
tenacity  of.  In  SWPA,  578 
Japanese  air  activity  in  Leyte  Harbor,  688 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  509-512 
Japanese  bombing  in  SWPA,  691 
Japanese  clothing,  burying  of.  In  Alaskan 
Department,  775,  786 
Japanese  control  of  Pacific,  495 
Japanese  enc^balitis,  532 
Japanese  equipment,  630-631 
at  St.  Luke’s  hospital,  Tokyo,  698 
Japanese  incursions  into  China,  710 
Japanese  installations,  utilization  of,  for 
Allied  POW’s,  563 
Japanese  Invasion  of  Burma,  713 
Japanese  physicians  (scientists),  coopera¬ 
tion  of,  with  survey  team,  888 
Japanese  prisoners  of  war,  577 
diseases  in,  in  Okinawa,  532 
malnutrition  in,  in  CBI,  764-765 
Japanese  retreat  in  CBI,  791 
Japanese  suicide  planes,  629 
Japanese  technicians,  590-591 
Jaundice — 

after  yellow  fever  vaccination,  664 
in  amebic  liver  abscess,  665 
in  paraduodenitis,  663 


Java,  701,  882 
Jaw(8) : 

examination  of,  at  105th  Oeneral  Hospi¬ 
tal,  700 

fractures  of,  648 
Jay,  MaJ.  B.  D.,  384 

Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  709 
Jejunum : 

abnormalities  of,  in — 
ascarlasis,  316 
hookworm,  758 
neurogenic  sarcoma  of,  181 
Jennings,  Sgt,  L.,  151-152 
John  Qaston  Hospital,  30,  33-34,  44 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Unit,  54,  572 
In  World  War  I — 7 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  837 
Johnson,  Hon.  L.,  60 
Johnson,  Sgt.  T.,  786 
Johnson,  Col.  V.  S.,  155 
Johnston,  Col.  G.  C.,  4n,  5,  19,  46,  47,  49,  52 
Joint(s) : 
diseases  of,  55 
examination  of,  145 

inclusion  of,  in  examinations  of  extremity 
wounds,  442,  634 
injuries  of,  167 
Involvement  of,  in — 
paraplegia,  142 
yaws,  641,  643,  644 
Joint  changes  in  paraplegia,  157 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  902 
Joint  spaces  of  spine,  172 
Joint  Task  Force  One  (JTF  1),  902,  909, 

915 

JoiSTAD,  Maj.  A.  F.,  Jr.,  463,  464 
JouoT-CuBiE,  I.,  400,  837n 
Jornada  del  Muerto,  N.  Mex.,  832,  883 
Journal  clubs  in  SWPA,  574 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aseocia- 
tUm,  409-^12 
Journals : 

delayed  arrival  of,  in  SPA,  556 
lack  of,  in  MTOUSA,  245 
maldistribution  of,  in  ETOUSA,  359 
paucity  of,  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  810 
procurement  of,  in  SWPA,  574-575 
recommendations  for  provision  of,  706 
Juneau,  774 
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Jungle ; 

clearing  of,  for  hospital  construction  in — 
CBI,  716-717,  724,  728 
SWPA,  600,  688 

hospital  construction  in,  in  Trinidad,  800 
Jungle  growth  in  CBI,  709 
Jungle  rot  in  SWPA,  680-681 
Jungle  slime  in  SWPA,  682 
Jungle  warfare : 
injuries  during  training  for,  536 
problems  of,  588 

Justification  for  Army  Cancer  Institute, 

208' 

Juvenile  epiphysitis,  167 
Juvenile  round  back,  668 
Juxta-articular  yaws  in  SWPA,  643 
K  rations,  609 

Kaar-El-Aline  Hospital,  822,  827 
Kadlec  Hospital,  878 

Kala-azar  in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf) 
Command,  823 
Kaixus,  Lt.  Col.  E.  G.,  560 
Kamikaze  planes,  699,  889 
EL4MMEB,  A.  G.,  872 
Kaneche,  Oahu,  514 
Kansas  City,  19 
BIaplan,  Capt.  G.,  486 
Karachi,  711,  712,  713,  717,  723,  735,  747 
Kastleb,  Maj.  G.  J.,  121 
Kauai,  518 
Kazvin,  808 

Keefeb,  Maj.  G.  P.,  717n,  737,  747n,  765 
Keleket  bedside  unit,  138 
See  also  Kelley-Koett. 

Keleket  portable  units  in  Middle  East,  813 
Keleket  stationary  units,  138 
Keleket  units,  514,  697 
Keukian,  Lt.  Col.  H.,  468 
Kelley-Koett  (Keleket)  Manufacturing  Co., 
46,  58,  61 
KEiiY,  J.  P.,  67 
Kelly  Radium  Institute,  572 
Keloids,  141,  207,  208,  488,  489,  490 
Kennedy  General  Hospital,  29,  30,  35,  120, 
133 

Kebley,  P.,  359 
Ketchikan,  774 
Khartoum,  808 
Khorramabad,  808 
Khorramshabr,  815 
Khyber  Pass,  2 
Kidney (s) : 

adenocarcinoma  of,  207 
calculi  of,  in  SWPA,  666,  667 


Kidneys — Continued 
effects  of  radioactive  uranium  on,  861 
examinations  of,  in  general  hospitals,  435 
rupture  of,  306 

tolerance  doses  of  supervoltage  radiation 
for,  216n 

Kimbbough,  Col.  J.  C.,  327 
King,  Brig.  Gen.  E.,  509,  511 
King,  Lt.  Col.  J.,  341 

Kibkun,  Col.  B.  R.,  13-18,  89,  119,  133,  139, 
162,  185,  186,  189,  193,  193n,  194,  341,  722 
Kirschner  wires,  275 
Kiska,  772,  775 

landings  on,  780,  786 
scouting  operations  on,  794 
Kitcheneb,  Lord,  2 
Klein,  Capt.  A.  J.,  175 
Knee(s) : 

elective  surgery  on,  in  MTOUSA,  278 
injuries  of  cartilages  of,  275 
ossification  of  ligaments  about,  175 
osteochondritis  dissecans  of,  in  SWPA, 

635 

pneumoarthrography  of,  164 
in  ETOUSA,  468^69 
in  MTOUSA,  278 

soft-tissue  ossifications  about.  173, 174 
Knock-down  table  in  World  War  I — 46-47 
Koch,  Capt.  D.  A.,  139,  278n,  291n,  298,  316 
Koch,  Capt.  J.,  147 
Koch  and  Sterzel  units,  399 
Kodachrome  motion  pictures  (slides),  142 
Kodak  Hawaii,  Ltd.,  514,  520,  521 
Koko  Head,  518 
Koofebstein,  Lt.  Col.  S.  I.,  164 
Kobansky,  Capt.  A.  R.,  514 
Korean  prisoners  of  war : 
lung  fluke  in,  537 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in,  538 
Kotanica,  573 
Kowabski;  L.,  837 
Krakatau,  explosion  of,  882 
K.U.B.  examinations — 
at  105th  General  Hospital,  700 
in  Alaskan  Department,  793 
Kuhn,  Capt.  W.  G.,  174 
Kunai  grass  roofing,  598 
Kiintscher  nail,  176-177 
Kwajalein,  522,  525,  526,  911,  914 
Kymograph  (s)  : 

built  into  pilot  models  of  field  unit,  91-92 
improvisation  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  461,  463-466 
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Kymograph  (s) — Continued 
improvisation  of,  in — Continued 
MTOUSA,  269,  293,  297 
SWPA,  611,  658 

localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  (about) 
heart  by,  463-466 
La  Fert6  Bernard,  446 
Labor  shortages  in  Australia,  594-595 
Laboratories : 

Columbia  University  Laboratory  SAM 
( Special  Alloyed  Materials  Labora¬ 
tory),  832 

Commonwealth  X-Ray  and  Radium 
Laboratory,  678 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  832 
19th  Medical  General  Laboratory,  652 
Rochester  Medical  Laboratory,  836 
University  of  California  Radiation 
Laboratories,  832,  864,  864n 
University  of  Chicago  Met  Lab,  832,  834, 
837,  841,  849,  853,  854,  855,  856,  858,  862, 
864-868,  869,  870,  872,  876-878,  881,  905 
Laboratory  and  Project  Councils,  Met  Lab, 
864 

Laboratory  at  Los  Alamos,  832 
Laboratory  data,  correlation  of,  with  X-ray 
findings,  27 

Laboratory  ship  for  Operation  CROSS¬ 
ROADS,  907 

Laboratory  technicians,  grades  of,  in 
ETOUSA,  360 

Labyrinthine  arrangement  of  lightproof 
tent,  76 

Lackey,  Lt.  Col.  R.  W.,  443,  448,  449 
Ladysmith,  Siege  of,  3 
Lae,  695,  696 

Laminae,  fractures  of,  479 
Laminectomy  in  penetrating  wounds  of 
spine,  289 
Laminography : 
equipment  for,  139 
Improvisations  for,  137,  268,  271 
Landing  craft,  infantry  (LCI’s),  radiologic 
personnel  on,  in  MTOUSA,  250 
Landing  operations  in — 

MTOUSA,  breakage  during,  266 
SWPA,  593 

Landing  ship,  tank  (LST’s),  radiologic 
personnel  on,  in  MTOUSA,  250 
Landings  on  Kiska,  780 
Landmines,  casualties  from,  in — 

MTOUSA,  244,  275 
SWPA,  694 
Lane  plates,  275 


Lanoham,  W.  H.,  881 
Language  difilcultles  in — 

Canal  Zone,  796 
CBI,  719 
Japan,  590,  591 
MTOUSA,  248,  268 
Large  bowel : 

double-contrast  studies  of,  in  Alaskan 
Department,  795 
polyposis  of,  in  SWPA,  664 
Larynx,  carcinoma  of,  207,  852 
Last-minute  delivery  of  equipment, 
proposal  for,  in  SWPA,  612 
Late  radiation  effects,  216n 
Late  reactions  to  supervoltage  therapy,  217 
Latent  effects  of  radiation,  853 
Latent  tuberculosis,  recurrences  of,  in 
Alaska,  794 

Lateral  films  in  localization  of  foreign 
bodies,  94 

Lateral  preference  of  amebic  liver  abscess, 
665 

Lateral  projections  in  urinary  tract  lesions, 
164 

Lateral  radiography  of — 
cervical  spine,  385 
extremities,  382 

Lateral  trajectories,  protection  from,  87 
Lauritsen  pencil  electroscope,  862 
Lavnek,  Maj.  G.,  164 
Law,  Maj.  S.,  874 

Lawbence,  E.  O.,  573,  832,  833,  834,  839, 
844,  849,  854,  857 

Lawrence,  J.  H.,  833,  834,  845,  846,  858 
Lawson,  T5g.  A.  M.,  153 
Lawson  General  Hospital,  125, 131,  133, 140, 
142,  145,  181,  196,  225 
deep  therapy  at,  205-207 
Medical  Department  Enlisted  Tech¬ 
nicians’  School  at,  126, 127-130 
Lay  advocacy  of  universal  chest  radio¬ 
graphs,  98 

Le  Wald,  Lt.  Col.  L.  T.,  20 
Lead,  lack  of  provision  of,  116 
Lead  items,  shortages  of,  in  MTOUSA,  258- 
259 

Lead-covered  tunnels  in  improvised 
serialography,  383 

Lead-impregnated  apron  (s),  use  of — 
as  screens,  336,  337,  821 
during  mass  surveys  of  prisoners  of  war 
in  Japan,  698 
Lead-impregnated  gloves ; 
as  components  of  field  equipment,  87 
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Lead-impregnated  gloves — Ck>ntiDued 
deterioration  of,  in  SWPA,  616 
in  Brazil.  802-803 
in  GBI,  732-734 
in  CPA,  623 
in  ETOUSA,  438 
in  SWPA,  580-681,  601 
mandatory  use  of,  133,  337,  790,  791,  821 
shortages  of,  in  ZI  station  hospitals,  189 
Lead-impregnated  shield,  87 
Lead-lined  chest  for  protection  of  films,  378 
Lead-lined  fluoroscopic  rooms  in  Alaskan 
Department,  790 

Lead-lined  radiographic  rooms  in  Middle 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  820 
Lead  lining  of  control  booths,  133 
Lead  markers  for  films,  338-339 
Lead  protection,  86 
at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  33 
In  atomic  bomb  production,  854 
Lead  protective  materials,  371 
Lead  shutters  in  spot-film  radiography, 
133-134 

Lead  splinters,  localization  of,  2 
Leaded  glass : 

in  fluoroscopic  equipment,  627,  628 
reconunendation  for  reserve  supply  of,  in 
Alaskan  Department,  791 
Leaded  rubber,  shortages  of,  in — 

MTOUSA,  258 
ZI  station  hospitals,  189 
Leaded  sheeting : 
at  42d  General  Hospital,  698 
late  availability  of,  in  ETOUSA,  336,  338 
shortages  of,  in — 

CPA,  523 
ETOUSA,  456 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
820 

SPA,  553 
SWPA,  579,  579n 
Leakage  of  lightproof  tents,  78 
Leapfrog  movements  of  35tb  Evacuation 
Hospital,  446 

Leather  items,  deterioration  of,  in  SWPA, 
616 

Leavenwobth,  W.  M.,  216 
Lectures — 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  155 
for  enlisted  technicians,  126 
in  on-Job  training,  187 
on  basic  physics,  126 
on  radiation  therapy,  196 
on  X-ray  techniques;  126 


Ledo  (Ledo  Road),  716,  717,  728,  728,  731, 
734,  765 

Ledoux,  Lt.  Col.  A.  C.,  328,  461,  489,  490 
Leeds,  333 
Lbooo,  C.,  872 
Legion  of  Merit,  332,  450 
Legs  of  operator,  protection  of,  87,  88 
Leigh,  Maj.  T.  F.,  526 
Leishmaniasis,  823-826 
LeMay,  Gen.  C.  E.,  902 
Lend-Lease  Act,  710 
Lend-lease  material,  dispensing  of,  711 
Length  of  cables  as  protective  factor,  88 
Lengthening  of  exposures  in  Boer  War,  4 
Lenox  Hospital,  450 
Lens  for  photofluorography,  106, 108 
Leper  colony  at  Makogai,  551 
L^rosarium  in  Manila,  697 
Leprosy,  143, 155,  822 
Leptomeningeal  cysts,  157 
Leptospiral  disease,  pathologic  process  in, 
822 

Lethal  blast  wave  front,  881 
Lethal  effects  of  high  explosives,  881-882 
Lethal  tumor  dose,  determinations  of,  by 
serial  biopsies,  213 
Lethality  of  wounds  of  heart,  296 
Letterer-Slwe  disease,  182 
Letterman  General  Hospital,  26,  55,  60, 
126, 131, 140, 165, 182, 196,  590n 
Leukemia,  181-1^,  207,  457 
in  SWPA,  641,  685 
radiation  therapy  of,  827 
treatment  of,  with  phosphorus  32 — 833, 
834 

Leukopenia  from — 
bombings  in  Japan,  898 
overexposure  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  782,  790 
MTOUSA,  259 
Levin,  Maj.  E.  J.,  428n 
Levitin,  Col.  J.,  116,  530 
Levy,  Lt.  Col.  A.  J.,  245 
Lewis,  Lt.  Col.  E.  K.,  468,  469 
Lewis,  Col.  L.  G.,  216,  221,  222,  227 
Leyte,  501,  562-563,  598,  628,  683,  688,  699 
Leyte  landings,  688 
radiologic  service  during,  593 
Liaison : 

of  X-ray  sections  with  other  hospital 
sections,  143 

training  of  enlisted  technicians  in,  in 
CBI,  724-725 

with  Malayan  physicians  in  Kak,  701 
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Liaison — Continued 
witb  manofocturers,  61-02 
with  native  medical  installations  in  SPA, 
550-551 

with  Philippine  physicians,  573,  697,  699 
Liaison  activities  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  779 
Australia,  573 
CBI,  718-719 

ETOUSA,  327, 330-334,  354,  369 
Middle  East  {Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
812 

MTOUSA,  247-248 
named  general  hospitals,  143-144 
New  Guinea,  701 
SPA,  550 

SWPA,  571,  572-573 
Libell'Florscheim  grid,  606 
Liberated  equipment  in  MTOUSA,  263, 
264-265,  268 
Liberia,  805-806 
Library  facilities — 

at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  31, 
33,35,36 

in  SWPA,  568,  574-575 
Library  supplies,  procuranent  of,  by  Aus¬ 
tralian  radiologists,  572 
Libya,  806,  817 
Lichen  planus,  141,  207 
in  ETOUSA,  488 
in  SWPA,  680,  683 
Lichen  simplex  in — 

ETOUSA,  488 
SWPA,  680 

Lichenoid  dermatitis,  141 
Li^,  357 

Light  fogging  of  films  in — 

Brazil,  803 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
818-819 
Light  leaks ; 
correction  of,  132-133 
in  cassettes  in  SWPA,  615 
in  darkrooms  in  SWPA,  618 
in  lightproof  tents,  78 
Lightbeam  localizers,  210 
Lightproof  tents,  76-78 
Lightweight  alloys,  shortages  of,  69 
Limitation  (s) — 

of  equipment  for  gastrointestinal  radiog¬ 
raphy  in  MTOUSA,  314 
of  examinations  in  field  hospitals,  587 
of  field  unit,  261 


Limitation — Continued 
of  radiologic  research  before  World 
War  11-833-834 

of  refined  examinations  by  untrained 
radiologic  officers,  587 
of  working  hours  as  protective  measure, 
524,  581,  791 

on  activity  of  Acting  Consultant  in  Radi¬ 
ology,  SWPA,  566 

on  gastrointestinal  examinations  in — 
station  hospitals  in  ZI,  191-192 
SWPA,  661,  698 

on  production  of  equipment,  149 
Limited  duty  after  treatment  for  malig¬ 
nant  disease,  205 
Limited  National  Emergency,  98 
Limited  service,  relaxation  of  physical 
standards  for,  96 
Limited  service  personnel : 
as  enlisted  technicians,  123 
training  of,  for  personnel  centers,  110 
LlNDBBBG,  D.  O.  N.,  106 
Line  surges,  80 

Line  voltage,  inequalities  of,  in  field,  617 
Linens,  packing  of,  in  field  chests,  82 
Lines  of  command,  confusion  of,  in  SWPA, 
565,  566 

Lingayen  Gulf,  629 
Lirquet,  Col.  J.  R.,  249,  273 
Lip,  carcinoma  of,  178,  204,  205,  540,  851, 
852 

in  VIP,  491 
Lipiodol : 

contrast  studies  with,  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  796 

for  myelography  in  SWPA,  673 
in  diagnosis  of — 
bronchiectasis,  652 
sinus  disease,  650 
lack  of,  in  MTOUSA,  310 
side  effects  of,  in  asthmatics,  164 
Lipiodol  visualization — 
in  thoracoabdominal  wounds,  472 
of  bronchopleural  fistula,  305 
of  parasites  in  dracunculiasis,  824 
Lipoid  histiocytosis  of  bone,  233 
Lipoid  metabolism,  182 
LlpomaCs),  178 
Litchfield,  408 
Literature : 

development  of,  836-837 
inadequacy  of  provision  for,  in  SWPA, 
574-675 

on  effects  of  blast,  881-882 
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Literature — Continued 

on  protection  against  radiation  hazards, 
854 

Litter  (s)  : 

examination  of  combat  casualties  on,  67, 
380,  450,  453 

movement  of,  in  SWPA,  600 
positioning  on,  68 

recommendation  for  larger  wheels  on,  553 
use  of  tabletops  as,  609 
Litter  bearers : 

during  invasion  of  Continent,  421 
enlisted  technicians  as,  in  SWPA,  590 
hookworm  infection  in,  in  SWPA,  663 
in  CBI,  719 

in  ETOUSA,  342,  430,  431,  432 
in  1st  Field  Hospital,  687 
in  hospitals  on  Continent,  425 
in  MTOTJSA,  253-256 
in  SWPA,  687 

in  35th  Evacuation  Hospital,  445,  446,  448 
in  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  455 
Papuan  natives  as,  633n 
Litter  patients : 

accessibility  of,  to  radiologic  facilities, 
424-425 

waiting  space  for,  in  ETOUSA,  438 
Littm,  MaJ.  A.  V.,  815 
Little  Baguio,  560 
Liver : 

calcification  of,  175 

extension  of  coccidioidomycosis  to,  170 

hydatid  cysts  of,  823 

localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  relation 
to,  469 

rupture  of,  306 
Liver  abscess  in  SWPA,  665 
Living  conditions — 
at  Oak  Ridge,  849-850 
in  CBI,  725,  727-728 
in  SWPA,  502-503 

Loading  bench-drier  combination,  378,  623 
Loading  bln,  79-80,  82 
Loading  of — 
cassettes  in  SWPA,  615 
equipment : 
errors  in,  in  CPA,  628 
errors  in,  in  SWPA,  628 
for  invasion  of  Klska,  786 
Loan  of  films  to  wards,  140 
Lobar  pneumonia  in  MTOUSA,  310 
Lobular  pneumonia  in  brucellosis,  823-824 
I,ocal  chemotherapy  at  Pearl  Harbor,  512 
Local  civilian  radiologists  in  MTOUSA,  248 


Local  current,  80,  82 

in  Alaskan  Department,  786 
in  Australia,  616-617 
in  SPA,  553-554 

Local  engineers,  help  from,  in  MTOUSA, 

261 

Local  hospitals,  cooi)eration  of,  with  Hal- 
loran  General  Hospital,  155 
Local  medical  schools : 
cooperation  of,  with  Halloran  General 
Hospital,  155 

participation  in  activities  of,  143 
Local  procurement  of  films  in  SWPA,  620 
Local  professional  help  in  personnel  cen¬ 
ters,  108-109 

Local  purchase  of  lead  for  protective  pur¬ 
poses,  116 
Local  radiologists : 
cooperation  with,  in  named  general 
hospitals,  144 

provision  of  supplies  by,  137 
Local  sources  of  supply  in  Australia,  561 
Localization  of — 

bone  fragments  in  head  injuries,  476, 
477-478 

bullets  in  early  post-Roentgen  wars,  1,  2, 
3,4 

foreign  bodies,  24,  24n,  59,  67,  85-86,  94, 
456 

about  orbit,  650 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  511 
by  fluoroscopy,  70-74,  338,  523,  526 
by  fluoroscopy  in  World  War  1—49 
by  pneumoperitoneum,  469-471 
by  stereoscopy,  611 
equipment  for,  72-76,  85-86 
errors  in,  74 

in  (about)  heart,  463-466 
in  Alaskan  Department,  793 
in  brain  abscess,  283 
in  CPA,  521 

in  ETOUSA,  338,  459-468,  475 
in  evacuation  hospitals,  25 
in  extremities,  275,  475 
in  eye(s),  143,  165,  275,  466-468,  606n, 
756,  792 

in  knee(s)  by  pneumoarthrography, 
468-469 

in  mass  injuries  in  Iran,  821 
in  MTOUSA,  270,  273,  274-275,  283 
in  SPA,  554 
in  SWPA,  623,  645-647 
in  thorax,  357 
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Localization  of — Continued 
foreign  bodies — Continued 

in  World  War  1—20,  21,  24,  53-54,  72, 
86n,  606,  645n 

instruction  In,  at  Army  Medical  School, 
27 

instruction  In,  at  Army  School  of 
Boentgenology,  33,  36,  40 
instruction  In,  at  enlisted  technicians’ 
schools,  128 

instruction  In,  between  World  Wars, 
22 

instruction  In,  in  World  War  I — 54 
instruction  in,  risks  of,  87 
intra-abdominal  foreign  bodies,  305-306 
Intracranial  foreign  bodies,  278 
intraperitoneal  abscesses,  306 
intrathoraclc  foreign  bodies,  290-291,  292 
lead  splinters,  2 

Localized  arthrosis  of  spine,  172 
Localized  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  101 
Localizing  equipment  in — 

River  War,  3 
World  War  I — 7 
Location  of — 
facilities : 

In  evacuation  hospitals  on  Continent, 
^4 

in  forward  hospitals  In  MTOUSA,  254- 
255 

in  named  general  hospitals,  133 
in  SWPA,  594 

specifications  for,  in  ETOUSA,  438-439 
hospitals  in — 

Australia,  562 
MTOUSA,  249-250 
pipes  in  SWPA,  622 
radiation  therapy  centers  in — 

MTOUSA,  317-319 
ETOUSA,  485,  486 

service  in  forward  areas  in  ETOUSA, 
426 

233d  General  Hospital  In  Okinawa,  530 
units,  flexibility  of,  in  landing  operations, 
420 

Lockart,  Gen.  Sir  W.,  2 
Loculated  hemothorax,  393 
LoDUELn,  Lt.  Col.  E.  A.,  329,  330 
LorsTBOU,  Lt.  Col.  J.  E.,  139,  278,  298,  316 
Logistics : 

In  CBI,  765 
IC  CPA,  498,  517-524 
in  POA,  495,  505 
in  SWPA,  501 


Logistics — Continued 

of  film  delivery  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  819 
of  Ledo  Road,  716 

of  move  of  Army  School  of  Roentgenol¬ 
ogy  to  University  of  Tennessee,  31 
relation  of,  to  radiologic  caseload,  239, 
242 

Loire  Base  Section,  328 
London,  331,  332n,  355,  362,  371 
Long,  Col.  E.  R.,  16,  99,  109,  111,  112,  794 
Long  bones,  examinations  of,  at  Halloran 
General  Hospital,  156 
Long  Island  X-Ray  Co.,  61 
Long-wheelbase  chassis  for  auxiliary  mo¬ 
bile  units,  406 
Loose  teeth  in  Alaska,  778 
Lordotic  projections  of  chest,  164 
Lorenz,  E.,  852 

Los  Alamos,  832,  846,  862,  879-884,  885,  911 
Los  Angeles,  19, 134 
Losses — 

in  landing  operations,  420,  527 
of  enlisted  technicians  in  CPA,  518-519 
of  equipment — 

from  climatic  conditions  in  SPA,  503 
in  MTOUSA,  265-267 
in  POA,  627-628,  705,  736-737 
on  Rufus  King,  606,  628,  691 
of  films — 

by  deterioration  in  CPA,  522 
during  evacuation  in  MTOUSA,  246- 
247 

in  SWPA,  620-621 
of  sheet  lead  in — 

MTOUSA,  258 
SWPA,  579 

of  uranium  salts  in  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
gram,  869 

Louisiana,  653,  654,  724 
Louisiana  Maneuver  Area,  191 
Louisiana  State  University  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  653 

Louisville,  29, 126 

Lovell  General  Hospital,  121,  125-126,  164, 
172, 176, 178 
Low  back  pain,  668-670 
Lower  extremities,  exposure  of,  732-734 
LST’s,  266,  661 

Lubricating  oil,  viscosity  of,  378 
Lucite  conductor  in  foreign  body  localiz¬ 
ing  equipment,  75 

Lumbar  disks,  central  protrusions  of,  172 
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Lumbar  subarachnoid  space,  Pantopaque 
injection  of,  172 

Lumbar  vertebrae,  sacralisation  of,  670 
Lumbosacral  angles,  investigation  of,  308 
Lumbosacral  Joints,  lesions  of,  171 
Lung(s)  : 
agenesis  of,  313 
anomalies  of,  104,  313 
carcinoma  of,  168,  207,  685 
changes  in,  after  blast,  882 
coccidioidomycosis  of,  160 
cystic  disease  of,  104 
decortication  of,  291 
echinococcus  cysts  of,  649 
foreign  bodies  in,  104, 155 
hydatid  disease  of,  823 
infolding  of,  298-299 

involvement  of,  in  wounds  of  chest,  646 

missile  tracks  in,  475 

mycotic  disease  of,  104 

neoplasms  of,  104, 114 

reticuloendotheUosis  of,  182 

rupture  of,  through  diaphragm,  471 

See  alto  Pulmonary. 

Lung  abscess,  104 
mbolic  phenomena  after,  312 
in  schistosomiasis,  825 
in  SWPA,  663 

resemblance  of  primary  atypical  pneu¬ 
monia  to,  588 
Lung  fluke,  537,  654,  697 
Lupus,  207 

Luxmnbourg,  447-448,  450,  455 

Lymph  nodes  in  Hodgkin’s  disease,  218-220 

Lymphadenitis,  826 

Lymphadenopathy  in  fungus  infections,  170 
Lymphangiomas,  141 
Lymphoblastoma,  488,  489,  490-491 
Lymphogranuloma  venereum,  822 
Lymphoid  hyperplasia,  682 
Lymphoid  tissue,  reaction  of,  to  radiation 
therapy,  851 
Lymphoma,  540,  686 
in  named  general  hospitals,  181-182 
of  chest,  312-313 
Lymphosarcoma,  204,  490 
Ltor,  Gapt  Q.  M.,  907,  914 
Lyons,  IfaJ.  C.,  156 
Lysholm  grid,  006,  813 
Ltteb,  CoL  C.  S.,  421 
IfAcAsTHtm,  Gen.  D.,  496, 496,  501,  668 
Machinegun  wounds  in  MTOUSA,  244 
Ifachlett  Laboratories,  61 


Machlett  tube,  116 

Mackenzie-Davidson  localizing  equipment,  3 
Macon,  Ga.,  185 
Maggots  in  lesions  of  yaws,  643 
Maglnot  Line,  447 
Magnets  Baumsicht  units,  399 
MAGBCDKa,  Brig.  Gen.  J.,  710 
Blaimonides  Hospital,  42fti 
Maintenance  and  repair  shop  at  Army 
School  of  Roentgenology,  33 
Maintenance  of  equipment,  68 
in  Alan^an  Departmmit,  789 
in  CBI,  747-748 
In  ETOUSA,  371,  401-402 
in  MTOUSA,  267-268 
in  POA,  706 
In  SPA,  555 

In  station  hoeqpitals  in  ZI,  190 
in  SWPA,  564,  570-671,  612,  626-627 
In  World  War  I — 8 
instruction  in,  128 

Maintenance  of  generators  in  BTOUSA,  371 
Maintenance  officers  at  supply  depots,  18 
Maintoiance  service,  recommendations  for, 
706 

Maintenance  training  in  anxiliafy  mobile 
units,  409 
Makln  Atolls,  525 
Makogai,  661 

Malalinement  of  primary  beam,  85 
Malaria: 

associated  with  yaws,  643 
backache  as  premonitory  symptom  of.  In 
SWPA,  669-670 
control  of,  at  Oak  Ridge,  872 
in  CBI,  734,  757 
in  Chinese  troops,  713 
In  Philippines,  560 
In  SWPA,  633,  633n,  680,  689, 696 
In  Trinidad,  801 

instruction  in  control  of,  at  enlisted  tech¬ 
nicians’  schools,  128 
splenomegaly  in,  822 
Malassignmait(8) — 
of  radiologists,  15-16 
in  BTOUSA,  34» 
in  MTOUSA,  253 
in  SWPA,  585,  695 
to  Army  School  of  Roentgmiology,  18 
Malayan  idiysicians  in  Biak,  701 
Mauouf,  Col.  R.  L.,  448 
Maldevetopsoent  of  patella,  176 
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Maldistribution  of — 
equipment  In — 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  814-816 
SWPA,  608-605 

training  material  in  ETOUSA,  357-358 
Maun,  Lt.  C^l.  D.  I.,  720 
Malignant  disease : 

disposition  of  personnel  with,  206 
dosage  requirements  for  special  types  of 
of,  212-213 

histologic  classification  of,  221-223 
effects  of  radiation  In,  212-214 
incidence  of,  in  military  age  group,  204 
of  chest,  312-313 

of  testis,  radiation  injuries  in,  223-226 
techniques  of  management  of,  223-226 
radiation  therapy  of,  178-170, 196, 

206-222 

at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  196, 
202-206,  208-233 
in  ETOUSA,  490 

return  to  duty  after  therapy  of,  206,  486 
routine  of  management  of,  206-210 
search  for  cure  of,  between  World  Wars, 
833 

treatmoit  of — 
by  high  energy  particles,  834 
in  other  countries,  203 
See  alao  Carcinoma,  special  types. 
Malignant  lymphoma,  204 
Malingering: 

after  bombings  in  Japan,  898 
detection  of,  in  Telepaqne  examinations 
of  biliary  tract,  557,  666n 
low  back  complaints  in,  668-068 
Malinta  Tunnel,  558 

Malleoli,  inrolTement  of,  in  coccidioidomy¬ 
cosis,  170 

Mal-location  of  fluorosct^ic  machines,  17 
Malnutrition  in — 

CaBI,  764-766 

Japanese  prisoners  of  war  in  CBI, 

764-765 

Philippines,  500 

prisoners  of  war  in  SWPA,  668-668 
Maltby,  Lt  Col.  G.  L.,  172 
Malnnion  of  fractures  in  SWPA,  684 
Malvem,  357 

Mandiester,  881, 382n,  ^1 

Manchn  B^nlation,  56,  59 
Mandinrlan  incident  55 
Mandatory  diest  radiography,  98-101 


Mandatory  use  of  lead-impregnated  apron 
(gloves),  87,  790-791,  821 
Mandible,  sarcoma  of,  178 
Manges,  Maj.  W.  F.,  8,  21 
Manhattan,  148 

Manhattan  District,  CJorps  of  Engineers, 
831 

Manhattan  Engineer  District,  831,  887, 
839-841,  842,  843,  846,  847-850,  862,  864, 
868,  869,  872,  888,  907 

Manhattan  Project,  395,  831,  840,  841,  842, 
843,  860 

Manila,  559,  560,  598,  599,  600,  630,  661, 
658,  671,  678,  697,  699,  701,  702 
Manila  Bay,  600 

Manila  Roentgen  Ray  Society,  574,  699 
“Manipulators”  in  World  War  I — 19 
Manlpulatrices  in  World  War  I — ^21 
Mann,  Lt  D.  V.,  584 
Manpower : 

salvage  of,  by  radiation  therapy  in — 
ETOUSA,  485,  486,  487 
SWPA,  675 

saving  of,  by  use  of  volunteers,  124-125 
Manpower  losses  in — 

I7FOUSA  for  lack  of  provision  for 
therapy,  485 
POA,  704-706 

SWPA  from  dermatologic  states,  675 
Manpower  problems  in  JTF  1 — 903-004 
Manual8(8) : 

“Annex  Easy,”  907 

Army  field,  omissions  in,  561 

Camp  Butner,  for  enlisted  technicians, 

187 

for  operation  of  X-ray  departments  In 
general  hospitals,  442 
for  use  in  auxiliary  mobile  units,  409 
on  positioning  in  ETOUSA,  367,  372 
shortages  of,  in  ZI,  189 
War  Department  Technical  Manual— 
8-240,  3  July  1941—27 
8-255, 10  Sept  1945—114 
8-260, 16  July  1941—351 
8-280,  30  Dec.  1944—357 
12-221,  30  Nov.  1944—109 
12-222,  15  Oct  1944  and  20  S^t.  1946 
—114 

“Manual  of  Roentgenologic  Tedinique,” 
367,574 

Manual  of  Therapy,  ETOUSA,  421 
Manufacturers  of  equipment  (films), 
62-67,94 

contracts  with,  68-68 
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Manufacturers  of  equipment  (films) — 
Continued 
in  World  War  I — 6 
liaison  with,  61-02 
Manufacturing  plants  in  Manhattan 
Project,  832 

Manuscripts,  review  of,  in  OTSG,  13 
Mapping  of  fallout  after  detonation  of 
bomb  at  Alamogordo,  885 
March  fractures,  166, 169, 176,  634-635 
Marcus,  Capt.  S.  M.,  245 
Margherlta,  716,  717,  727,  735 
Marianas,  525 

Marie-Striimpell  disease,  167,  536,  668,  671 
Marietta,  Maj.  Gen.  S.  U.,  199 
Marine  Biologic  Group,  Radiologic  Safety 
Section,  JTF  1—913 
Marine  studies  in  Test  BAKER,  913 
Marines,  filariasis  in,  657 
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Mobton,  Maj.  J.  L.,  559n,  575,  579n,  583, 
590,  601-610,  645n,  646,  649,  654,  656,  663, 
665,  670,  697,  698 
MOS  classification  of — 
radiologists,  195,  486 
in  ETOUSA,  346-349,  350,  355 
technicians,  408 
Moselle  River,  447 
Mosquito  netting : 

mandatory  use  of,  in  SWPA,  577 
in  Trinidad,  79n 
Mosquitoes  in  CBI,  729 
Motion  pictures  prepared  at  named  gen¬ 
eral  hospitals,  142 
Motobashi,  Maj.  M.,  888 
Motor(s)  in  cooling  units  in  MTOUSA,  263 
Motor-driven  Bucky  diaphragm,  improvisa¬ 
tion  of,  in  ETOUSA,  386-388 
Motor-driven  field  generator  in — 
MTOUSA,  259 
World  War  I — 5 
Motor-driven  tables,  157 
Motor  mechanism  for  vertical  fluoroscopy, 
92 

Mount  Vernon  Hospital,  331 
Mountain  stream,  water  from,  in  SWPA, 
621 

Mounting  of  fluoroscopic  screen  (tube),  86 
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Mouth: 

carcinoma  of,  207,  231 
effects  of  radiation  in,  in  squamous-cell 
carcinoma,  221 

isoeffect  recovery  curve  in  carcinoma  of, 
213 

reactions  of,  to  supervoltage  radiation, 
216 

serial  biopsies  in  Irradiated  carcinoma 
of,  213 

Movement (s)  of — 
evacuation  hospitals : 

1st— 600,  691,  693 
12th— 450-455 
35th— 443-449 
168th--6^,  694 

foreign  bodies  in  cerebral  tissue,  478 
general  hospitals : 

35th— 695 
42d— 696,  697,  698 
generators  in  ETOUSA,  378 
hospitals, 

effect  of,  on  equipment  in  SWPA,  703 
in  SPA,  547 

station  hospital,  18th — 694 
Moving  Bucky-Potter  diaphragm,  requests 
for,  94 

Moving  grid : 
lack  of,  on  field  unit,  261 
on  combination  field  ur  it,  92 
on  field  table,  520 
Mucoceles  of  sinuses,  650 
Muib,  Capt.  B.  W.,  584 
Mules  in — 

River  War,  3 
Tirah  campaign,  2 
Muixeb,  Cdr.  P.  W.,  60 
MiiUer  units,  399 

Multiple  exposures  on  single  films,  139,  274 

Multiple  generators,  use  of,  in  SWPA,  617 

Multiple  myeloma,  685 

Multiple  portal  techniques,  215 

Multiple  wounds  in  MTOUSA,  244 

Multivitamin  supplements  in  CBI,  765 

Multoskop  Sanitas  units,  399 

Munda,  682 

Munda  Airdrome,  501 

Municipal  Sport  Stadium,  Frankfurt,  455 

Mubphy,  Lt.  Col.  F.,  172 

Mubphy,  Lt.  Col.  G.  W.,  328,  329 

Mushroom  cloud — 

after  detonation  of  bomb,  884-885 
in  Test  ABLE,  909 
in  Test  BAKER,  911 


Mustard  gas,  265 
Mutational  dysostosis,  157 
MX-1  unit,  370 
MX-2  unit,  370 
MX-3  unit,  370 

Mycosis  fungoides  in  ETOUSA,  488 
Mycotic  infections  of — 
chest,  104,  312 
skin,  208 

Myelography  of  spine,  111-113,  142,  157, 
167,  171,  172-173 
at  105th  General  Hospital,  700 
at  Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  135 
before  induction,  168 
in  ETOUSA,  364,  479-481 
in  MTOUSA,  310 
in  SWPA,  673 

nonuse  of,  in  Alaskan  Department,  795 
publications  on,  157 
technique  of,  163 
Myeloma,  207 
Mvias,  J.  A.,  113 
Myltkylna,  Battle  of,  758,  764 
Mvias,  Lt.  Col.  R.  C.,  331,  854 
Myocardial  infarction  in  SWPA,  658 
Myocardium,  Involvement  of,  in  rheumatic 
heart  disease,  658 
Nadzab,  678 
Nagasaki,  888,  893,  899 
dropping  of  atomic  bomb  on,  831,  885,  886 
estimated  deaths  in,  900 
survey  of  detonation  area  in,  890,  803 
Nagasaki  Medical  School,  893 
Named  general  hospitals,  119-184 
accessory  equipment  in,  136-137 
administrative  considerations  in,  119-122 
air  conditioning  in,  133 
bed  capacity  of,  120 
cardiovascular  conditions  in,  177-178 
chiefs  of  service  in,  122 
civilian  personnel  in,  124-125 
clerical  personnel  in,  122 
clinical  considerations  in,  166-182 
clinical  publications  from,  168,  169 
conversion  of  station  hospitals  into,  189 
current  in,  136, 139 
diseases  of — 

gastrointestinal  tract  in,  170-171 
spine  in,  171-173 
enlisted  technicians  in,  123-124 
equipment  in,  134-139 
exotic  diseases  in,  166 
facilities  of,  131-134 
films  in,  139-140 
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Named  general  hospitals — Continued 
fluoroscopy  in,  165 

functioning  as  centers  for  specialized 
care,  120, 185 

heavy-duty  equipment  in,  134-136 
liaison  in,  143-144 
liaison  of — 

with  other  hospitals,  143 
X-ray  sections  with  other  sections  in, 
143 

location  of  X-ray  sections  in,  133 
lymphoma  in,  181-182 
maintenance  of  equipment  in,  137-138 
march  fractures  in,  176 
mission  (s)  of,  185, 192 
neoplasms  in,  178-182 
obsolete  equipment  in,  134 
on-job  training  in,  26,  128,  193 
operational  periods  of,  119-120 
organization  of  X-ray  departments  in, 
120-122 

orthopedic-radiologic  sections  in,  133 

orthopedic  workload  in,  175-176 

photography  in,  141-142 

population  of,  120,  166-168 

portable  equipment  in,  136 

provision  of  radium  in,  140 

radiologic  personnel  in,  122-125 

radiologic  services  in,  119-184 

range  of  conditions  in,  166-168 

research  in,  120 

routine  of  service  in,  121-122 

special  studies  at,  120 

spondylolisthesis  in,  173 

staff  conferences  at,  143 

teaching  possibilities  in,  130-131,  168 

technical  considerations  in,  162-165 

therapy  in,  140-141 

training  courses  in,  125-1?  187 

tumor  boards  in,  20,. 

urography  in,  164 

urologic-radiologic  sections  in,  133 

venography  in,  165 

volunteer  workers  in,  124-125 

workload  in,  144-145 

See  also  by  hospital  names. 

Nancy^  443,  447,  449,  454-455 
Naples,  165,  245,  248,  250,  268,  319 
Nasal  structures,  involvement  of,  in  .vaws, 
645 

Nashville,  29 
Nasopharynx : 
carcinoma  of,  204 
tear  of,  749 


Natal,  801,  804 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  838 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  206,  832, 
838,852 

National  Cancer  Institute,  208n 
National  Defense  Research  Council 
(NDRC),  838 
National  Guard,  15,  562 
armories,  personnel  centers  at,  104 
routine  chest  radiography  in,  101 
National  Institute  of  Health,  852 
National  Registry  of  X-ray  Technicians,  26 
National  Research  Council  (NRC),  89,  99, 
101,  103, 106, 109,  838 

National  Tuberculosis  Association,  98,  107, 
109,  391 

Nationalism,  rise  of,  in  Europe,  55 
Nationality,  diagnostic  implications  of,  22 
Native(s) : 

bacillary  dysentery  in,  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  824 
care  of — 

as  mission  of  Provisional  Hospital  No. 
2  in  CPA,  526 

in  Army  hospitals  in  SPA,  547 
in  Brazil,  804 

chest  examinations  of,  in  SWPA,  650 
contacts  with  diseases  of,  in  SWPA, 
575,  633 

examination  of,  at  75th  Station  Hospital, 
528 

filariasis  in,  in  SWPA,  656-657 
hookworm  infection  in,  in  SWPA,  663 
pulmonary  paragonimiasis  in,  in  SWPA, 
654 

suspected  Japanese  encephalitis  in,  in 
Okinawa,  532 

trichinosis  in,  in  Middle  East  and  Persian 
Gulf  Commands,  824 
tropical  diseases  of,  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  822 
Native-born  Alaskans,  apicography  in,  794 
Native  huts,  operations  in,  in  New  Guinea, 
598 

Native  labor  in  hospital  construction  in 
SWPA,  688 

Native  medical  installations  in  SWPA, 
550,  701 

Native  medical  practitioners  (NMP)  in 
SPA,  550 

Native  population,  care  of,  in  Philippines, 
563 

Native  superstitions,  1-2 
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Nauruans  at  Suva  Medical  School,  550 
Naval  Research  Laboratory,  832 
Navy  installations  In — 

Okinawa,  532-533 
SWPA,  571 

Navy  losses  at  Pearl  Harbor,  512 
Navy-Marine  campaign  on  Iwo  Jima,  525 
Navy  Medical  Corps,  99 
Navy  medical  function  in  island  campaigns, 
525-526 
Navy  patients : 

care  of,  in  Army  hospitals  in — 
MTOUSA,  248 
SPA,  547 
SWPA.  684 

examination  of,  in  CBI,  718 
Navy  personnel : 

gastrointestinal  complaints  in,  in  SWPA, 
661-662 

noncombat  fractures  in.  In  SWPA,  634 
Navy  radiologists,  liaison  with,  in — 

SPA,  550 
SWPA,  572 
Navy  Seabees,  572 
Near  shore,  420 

hospitals  on,  during  invasion  of  Conti¬ 
nent,  420,  421 

visits  of  inspection  to  hospitals  on, 
427-481 
Neck: 

entrance  of  missile  by,  in  cerebellar 
wounds,  280 

examination  of  chest  in  wounds  of,  442 
exposure  of,  85 
neoplasms  of.  204,  851 
wounds  of,  535 

Needle-insertion  tecimlque  of  foreign  body 
localization,  461 
Negative  barium  enemas,  664 
Negative  films,  139 
Negro  troops : 
in  SWPA,  653 

sarcoidosis  in,  in  ETOUSA,  357 
Nembutal,  749 

Neoarsphenamine  therapy  in  eosinophilic 
lung,  764 
Neo-lopax,  308 
Neoplasms : 

deep  therapy  of,  in  SWPA,  685 
in  named  general  hospitals,  169,  178-182 
of  bones,  167 

of  brain.  1.5.5,  167,  204,  207 
of  bronchi,  i55 
of  chest,  104,  114,  654 


Neoplasm — Continued 
of  gastrointestinal  tract,  155 
of  mediastinum,  177,  658 
of  pituitary  gland,  167 
of  spine,  151,  668 
of  testis,  168,  204 
of  urinary  tract,  168,  317 
Nephrectomy,  308 

Nephritis  complicating  typhus,  822 
Nephrosis  after  supervoltage  radiation,  217 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  495 
Netherlands  East  Indies  Hospital,  573 
Netherlands  New  Guinea,  614 
Neuroanatomy,  courses  in,  143 
Neurodermatitis,  141 

Neurogenic  ossifying  fibromyopathy,  173 
Neurogenic  sarcoma  of  jejunum,  181 
Neurologic  center  (s),  150 
Neuropathology,  course  on,  155 
Neuropsychiatric  casualties,  debarkation 
centers  for,  124 

Neuropsychiatric  center  at  Mason  General 
Hospital,  135 

Neuropsychiatric  centers,  144 
Neuropsychiatric  patients,  gastrointestinal 
examinations  in,  191-192 
Neuropsychiatry,  Consultant  In,  in  SWPA, 
565 

Neuroradiography,  150 
Neurosurgeons: 

cooperation  of,  with  radiologists,  240,  278 
in  CBI,  749-7.56 

nonassignment  of,  to  forward  hospitals, 
278 

Neurosurgery  in  SWPA,  649 
Neurosurgical  center  at — 

DeWltt  General  Hospital,  120 
Ilalloran  General  Hospital,  120,  140,  157 
Kennedy  General  Hospital,  120 
Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital, 
161 

12th  General  Hospital,  242-243 
Neurosurgical  centers,  1.50 
In  ETOUSA,  348,  476,  478 
in  MTOUSA,  241,  278 
special  equipment  for,  13.5,  138 
Neurosurgical  examinations  in  Okinawa, 
527 

Neutron  bombardment : 
effects  of,  in  Nagasaki,  892 
in  Hanford  pile,  878 

possible  effects  of,  on  crew  of  plane  to 
drop  bomb  on  .Tapan,  886 
Neutrons,  864 
hazards  of,  832,  858 
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Neutrons — Continued 

in  advanced  malignant  disease,  852 
minimal  daily  dose  of,  858 
need  for,  in  animal  experiments,  870 
Neutropenia  from  overexposure  in  Alaskan 
Department,  782,  790 
New  Augusta,  682 
New  Caledonia,  500 
New  construction  in  SWPA,  593 
New  Delhi,  717,  748 
New  Georgia,  500-501 

New  Guinea,  495,  501,  503,  571,  577,  600, 

601,  603,  605,  615,  619,  621,  622,  623, 

624,  629,  648,  650,  652,  655,  663,  665, 

666,  669,  670,  676,  677,  678,  681,  688, 

691,  692,  694,  ;')5,  699,  701 
buildup  of  medical  facilities  in,  560-562 
deployment  of  hospitals  from,  to  Philip¬ 
pines,  562 
equipment  in,  603 
facilities  in,  597-598 
priorities  of  hospitals  in,  597-598 
New  Hebrideans  at  Suva  Medical  School, 
550 

New  York  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
149 

New  York  City,  19,  61,  124,  140,  143,  146, 
149,  202,  842,  849,  869 
New  York  General  Depot,  60 
New  York  Medical  Supply  Depot,  51 
in  World  War  I — 8 

New  York  Port  of  Embarkation,  115 
New  York  School  of  Roentgenology,  19-20 
New  York  State  College  of  Medicine,  428n 
New  York  University  College  of  Medicine, 
212 

New  Zealand,  499,  500 
New  Zealand  Air  Force,  551 
New  Zealand  hospital  units  in  SPA,  550 
New  Zealand  prisoners  of  war  in  Okinawa, 
532 

New  Zealand  troops,  care  of,  in  Army  hos¬ 
pitals  in  SPA,  547 
Newbury,  442 
Nkwbux,  R.,  913 

Newfoundland  Base  Command,  796 
Newman,  Maj.  E.  B.,  559,  619,  621,  655 
Newman,  Brig.  Gen.  J,  B.,  Jr.,  888 
Newspapers  of  World  War  I  as  wrapping 
for  equipment,  690 

Newton  D.  Baker  General  Hospital,  126, 
130,  136, 137-138 
Niagara  Falls,  872 

Nichols,  MaJ.  Gen.  K.  D.,  842,  843,  849 


Nichols,  Capt.  R.  L.,  481,  482 
Nichols  General  Hospital,  29,  126,  130,  171, 
173 

Nickerson,  Maj.  S.  H.,  176 
Nickson,  J.  S.,  864 
Night  (out-of-doors)  fluoroscopy — 
at  1st  Evacuation  Hospital,  691,  692 
at  233d  General  Hospital,  531 
in  SPA,  554 

in  SWPA,  522,  531,  554,  617,  664,  691,  692 
Night  processing  (reading)  of  films  in 
Brazil.  803 
Nile  River,  3 
Nile  Valley,  825 
Nimitz,  Adm.  C.  W.,  495 
Nineteenth  Medical  General  Laboratory, 
652 

Ninth  Corps  Area,  116 
Ninth  Service  Command,  197 
Ninth  U.S.  Air  Force,  808 
Ninth  U.S.  Army,  413,  415 
Nissen  huts,  450,  452 

Nitrite  effects  from  handling  of  explosives 
at  Los  Alamos,  881 

Nitrogen  mustard  in  Hodgkin’s  disease,  220 
Niunns  at  Suva  Medical  School,  550 
“No  Place  to  Hide,”  914 
Nodular  periosteal  Involvement  in  yaws, 
644 

Noemfoor,  614 

Nolan,  Lt.  Col.  J.,  879,  882,  886,  888 
Nome,  774,  782 
Nomenclature  of — 
consultant  system,  327n 
spondylolisthesis,  672 
Noncombat  cardiac  lesions  in  SWPA, 
658-659 

Noncombat  fractures  in  SWPA,  634 
Nonossifying  fibromas,  641 
Nonportability  of  portable  equipment  in 
SWPA,  629-630 

Nonradiation  hazai’ds  in  production  of 
atomic  bomb,  856 
Nonradiologic  duties  of — 
enlisted  technicians,  124,  519,  590 
radiologic  personnel,  17,  24,  193,  250, 
456,  548-549,  585,  690,  704,  809 
radiologists — 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  511 
in  Australia,  561 
in  combat  zone,  24 
In  SPA,  548-550 

Nonradiologic  medical  officers,  training  of, 
in  ETOUSA,  345-346,  349 
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Nonrudiologic  officers,  indioloRic  duties  of, 
in — 

MTOIISA,  2.38-239 
SWPA,  {)60,  .383 

NonradloIoRic  uses  of  unusable  films  in 
Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
819-820 

Nonregulation  identification  of  films  in 
SWPA,  624 

Nonshockproof  equipment  in — 

CPA,  515 

name<}  general  hospitals,  134 
Nonspecific  adenitis,  141 
Nonstandard  equipment,  limitations  on 
pro<luctlon  of,  149 

Nontransportable  casualties  in  field  hos¬ 
pitals,  471 

Non  tuberculous  chest  lesions: 
reje<‘tion  of  draftees  with,  104 
X-ray  diagnosis  of,  99 
Nontuberculous  pleurisy,  104 
Nontuherculous  pulmonary  diseases.  X-ray 
diagnosis  of,  114 

Nonuse  of  foreign  h(»dy  localizer  in — 
ETOUSA,  460 
SPA,  554 
SWPA,  00.3,  04.3 

Nonuse  of  protective  items  in  MTOUSA, 
259 

Nonwhite  subjects,  <-nlcifle<i  pulmonary 
lesions  in,  103 

Nordhaussen  ('amp  Ilo.spitul  for  Displaced 
Allied  Personnel,  41.3 

Normal  cells,  recovery  of,  after  radiation, 
21.3 

Normal  tissues : 

acceptance  of  risk  of  nidiation  damage 
to,  213 

effects  of  supervoltage  radiation  on, 
210-212 

Intolerance  of,  to  supervoltage  radiation, 
215-217 

Normandy,  .34J),  3.31,  3.37,  3.39,  .362.  460 
campaigns  In,  443 
Normandy  Rase  Swtion,  .328 
regional  onimultants  in.  398n 
Normandy  landings,  241,  473 
North  Africa : 

ATC  routes  across,  801 
information  from  officers  returning  from, 
40.3 

Invasion  of,  249 

liaison  with  Itritisli  evacuation  hospitals 
in,  247 


North  Africa — <'ontinue<l 
problems  of  current  in,  260 
shortages  of  enlisted  technicians  in,  251 
North  African  theater,  148n,  2.38,  453 
performam-e  of  Kritlsh  portable  units  in, 
373 

shipment  of  equipment  from,  to  Conti¬ 
nent,  370 

See  aluo  Mediterranean  theater. 

North  Mallr,  712 
North  Pacific  Area,  495 
North  Sector  General  Hospital,  514 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
127 

Norwood,  W.  D.,  876-877 
Notching  of  ribs,  658 
Noumda,  499,  .300 

Nuclear  Physics  Division,  Met  Lab,  864 
Nudgee  Junior  College,  690 
Nuffield  Institute,  331,  46.3 
Numbered  general  hospitals.  See  Hospitals, 
general,  numbered. 

Nummular  eczema,  141 
NUrnberg,  4.30 

NURNBKBGKK,.Maj.  C.  E.,  31,  32 
Nurses: 

impri.sonment  of,  in  Philippines,  .360 
In  affiliated  hospitals  In  MTOUSA,  240 
nona.sslgnment  of,  to  forward  areas  in 
SWPA,  689 

Nursing  care  of  cancer  patients,  203 
Nursing  stuff  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  198 

Nutritional  «llseases  In  Papuan  natives, 
633n 

Oahu,  499,  .310,  .314,  515,  516,  .317,  518,  525, 
531,  537,  .3.38,  ,340 

Oak  Ridge,  832,  842,  843.  846,  847,  849, 
8.33,  8.34,  8,3.3,  a38,  804,  864n,  86.3,  869, 
870-87.3,  878,  881,  88.3-886 
Oak  Ridge  Hospital,  842,  871,  872-875 
Objective (s)  of — 
encephalography  in  CBI,  7.3.3-7.35 
liKstruction  at  enlistisl  technicians’ 
schools,  128 
I.end-I.rf'use  Act,  710 
O’Bbikn,  E.  C.,  201n 
Obsolete  equipment — 

In  naiiHMl  general  hospitals,  134 
overseas,  6!K) 

Obsolete  spijoifications  for  equipment,  60-411 
Olwtacle  cours«‘s.  injuries  during,  696 
Obstetric  workload  at  Oak  Ridge  Hospital, 
875 
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Obstetrics : 

at  IjOS  Alamos  Hospital,  879 
elimination  of,  from  training,  28 
Occupation  of  Japan,  590-591,  627 
Occupation  troops,  care  of,  in  Japan,  562 
Occupational  hazards  of  military  life,  306 
Occupied  areas  in  MTOUSA,  liaison  with 
citizens  of,  248,  254 

Occlusal  film  holders,  improvisation  of, 
818 

Ochs,  Lt.  Col.  I.,  784 
O’Connor,  Maj.  K.  W.,  431 
Octane  content  of  gasoline  in  ETOUSA, 
378 

Odd-sized  cassettes  in  SWPA,  615 
O’Donneix,  Capt.  W.  G.,  412,  429 
Odontoid  process,  173 
Office  of — 

Area  Surgeon,  CPA,  517,  518 
Chief  of  Military  History,  710,  710n 
Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  325,  327,  328, 
329,  334,  335,  338,  347,  348,  349,  351, 

352,  353,  354,  355,  360,  364,  367,  369, 

371,  376,  391,  393,  395,  396,  397,  398, 

399,  400,  401,  402,  405,  406,  407,  413, 

420,  428,  435,  440,  442,  485,  486,  487, 

491 

Inspector  General,  OTSG,  191 
Quartermaster  General,  191 
Scientific  Research  and  Development, 
838,  839,  841,  848,  849,  857,  860,  861 
S-1  Executive  Committee,  839 
Surgeon,  MTOUSA,  419n 
Surgeon,  Services  of  Supply,  SWPA,  565, 
625,  678 

The  Surgeon  General,  18,  59,  61,  62,  89, 
103,  119,  128,  129,  135,  138,  144,  186, 
188,  190,  345,  346,  360,  391,  393,  459, 
487,  520,  619,  722,  749,  874,  879 
assignment  of  radiologists  to,  13,  15-17 
Consultant.s  in  Radiology  in,  13-18 
evaluation  of  radiologists  in,  13,  15-17 
Personnel  Division  of,  13,  20 
policies  regarding  chest  radiography 
in,  98-101 

review  of  manuscripts  for  publication 
in,  13 

Supply  Division  of,  60-61 
Surgical  Consultants  Division  of,  13 
Training  Division  of,  30 
See  also  Surgeon  General’s  Office  ;  spe¬ 
cial  branches. 

Office  facilities  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  32-33 


Office  furniture,  shortages  of,  in  ZI,  189 
Office  Order,  OTSG,  No.  140,  14  Nov.  1939 
—99 

Office  routine,  training  in,  126 
Office  space  in  fixed  hospitals  in  ETOUSA, 
439 

Officers : 

in  ETOUSA,  34.'>-353 
mandatory  chest  radiographs  for,  98 
Officers’  Candidate  School,  811 
chest  survey  of  applicants  for,  in  SWPA, 
620 

Officers’  housing  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  33 

Official  diary  of  Senior  Consultant  in 
Radiology,  ETOUSA,  427-431 
Oil-impeller  in  field  unit,  62 
Oil  leakage  in  generators,  617 
Oise  Base  Section,  328 
Okinawa,  148n,  527,  528,  530,  531,  532,  888 
campaign,  499,  527 

evacuation  of  repatriated  U.S.  personnel 
to,  532 

Okinawa  X-ray  Study  Club,  532 
Olecranon,  involvement  of,  in  coccidioidomy¬ 
cosis,  170 

Oliver  General  Hospital,  145,  170,  172 
Olson,  Maj.  C.  P.,  775,  780,  781,  791 
Omaha,  67 

Omaha  Beach,  443-444 
Omdurman,  Battle  of,  3 
Omission  of  chest  radiography  in  enlisted 
men,  111-112 
On- job  training  of — 

enlisted  technicians,  26,  28,  124,  126,  128, 
187,  193 

at  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  100 

in  Alaskan  Department,  781 
in  CBI,  724-725 
in  CPA.  499,  51!) 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  811-812 
in  MTOUSA,  251,  252 
in  named  general  hospitals,  143 
In  SPA,  551 

in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  187 
In  SWPA,  584.  586,  ,589 
personnel  of  Medical  Section,  MED,  847 
radiation  therapists  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  198 
Ontario,  869 
Onychomycosis,  141 
Open  pneumothorax,  292 
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Open  reduction  of  fractures  in  SWPA,  634 
Open  wounds  of  chest,  393 
Operating  room(s)  : 

location  of  X-ray  department  in  relation 
to,  165,  254-255,  425 

use  of  foreign  body  localizing  equipment 
in,  78 

Operating-room  fluoroscopes,  improvisation 
of,  in  MTOUSA,  268,  269-270 
Operation  of — 

bedside  unit  in  World  War  I — 18-49 
biplane  marker,  75 

combination  film  drier  and  loading  bin, 
79-80 

departments : 

in  ^neral  hospitals,  442 
in  two  sections,  123 
instruction  in,  at  Army  School  of 
Roentgenology,  40 
under  surgical  sections,  186,  192 
dermatology  section  in  radiation  therapy 
center,  206 

film  processing  unit,  78 
Health-Safety  Program,  Met  Lab,  864-868 
Improvised  Itucky  diaphragm,  386-388 
improvised  operating-room  fluoroscope, 
270 

Los  Alamos,  879 
Oak  Ridge,  870 

orthopedic-radiologic  section  at  DeWitt 
General  Hospital,  132 
portable  unit  in  World  War  I — 47 
radiation  therapy  sections,  recommenda¬ 
tions  for,  206 

radiologic  service,  recommendations  for, 
704 

reorienting  device  in  equipment  for  for¬ 
eign  body  localization,  76,  85-86 
Operation  f’KOSSKOAnS,  901-910 
Operation  I'EPPERMINT,  395-396 
Operation  STALEMATE  H— 525 
Operations  Division ; 

Office  of  Chief  Surgwin,  ETOUSA,  347, 
348,  355,  413 

War  Department  General  Staff,  407 
Oi)erator : 
exposure  of,  83 

in  daylight  fluoroscopy,  70,  85 
in  World  War  I — 86n 
protection  of — 
forearms  of,  86-87 
hands  of,  85-86 
legs  of,  87,  88 
secondary  exposure  of,  75 


Ophthalmologic  equipment,  402 
Ophthalmologist  (s)  : 

assignment  of,  to  radiology  in  SWPA, 
583 

in  maxillofacial  centers  in  MTOUSA,  288 
Ophthalmology  center (s)  — 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  146 
at  64th  General  Hospital,  375 
in  ETOUSA,  348,  466 
in  MTOUSA,  375 
Oppenheimer,  J.  R.,  879 
Optic  foramina,  fractures  of,  283 
Optimum  test  conditions  for  detonation  of 
atomic  bomb,  883 
Optimum  voltage  technique,  162 
in  ETOUSA,  372,  430 
Oral  surgeons,  287-288 
Oran,  245,  255,  328 
Oran  Supply  Depot,  272 
Orbit,  localization  of  foreign  bodies  about, 
650 

Orbitocranial  wounds,  281,  282 
Orchiectomy  before  radiation,  221-222 
Ordnance  personnel,  cooperation  of.  In — 
Alaskan  Department,  788-780 
construction  of  auxiliary  mobile  units  in 
ETOUSA,  380,  406 
MTOUSA,  267-268 

Ore,  contamination  of,  by  radium,  869 
O’Reilly  General  Hospital,  125,  168,  172 
enlisted  technicians’  school  at,  126,  127 
improvised  accessory  equipment  at,  137 
Organization — 

at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  206 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  190 
of  1st  Field  Hospital,  687 
of  Los  Alamos,  879 

of  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  806n 
of  Oak  Ridge,  870 

of  radiation  therapy  section  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  198 
of  radiology  section  (s) ; 

at  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  159-160 
in  ETOUSA,  351 

in  name<l  general  hospitals,  120-122 
in  regional  hospitals,  192 
in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  186,  192 
reconimen«lations  for,  in  SWPA,  704 
of  schools  of  roentgenology  in  World  War 
1-19-21 

of  survey  team  sent  to  Japan  after 
bombings,  886-888 
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Orientation — 

conferences  on,  before  Invasion  of  Conti¬ 
nent,  421 

of  officer  personnel  in  EJTOUSA,  329,  353 
Origin  of  CBI,  710-711 
Ormoc,  689 

Oro  Bay,  622,  627,  669,  670,  691,  692,  702 
O’Bodske,  P.  V.,  291n 

Orthopedic  case  presentations  at  Halloran 
General  Hospital,  155 

Orthopedic  casualties  at  Halloran  General 
Hospital,  156, 160 

Orthopedic  centers,  special  equipment  for, 
135 

Orthopedic  felt,  use  of,  for  packing  in 
SWPA,  628 

Orthopedic-radiologic  section  (s) : 
at  Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  135 
at  Torney  General  Hospital,  133 
field  units  in,  136 
in  named  general  hospitals,  133 
recommendations  for,  138 
Orthopedic  section  at  DeWitt  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  135 

Orthopedic  Surgery,  Consultant  in,  in 
SWPA,  585,  634 

“Orthopedic  Surgery  in  the  Zone  of  In¬ 
terior,”  176 

Orthopedic  surgery  centers,  144 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  120,  146 
at  Kennedy  General  Hospital,  120 
Orthopedic  wards : 
hand  fluoroscopy  on,  165 
location  of  radiology  sections  near,  165 
Orthopedic  workload  in  ZI  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  175-176 
Os  calcis,  fracture  of,  696 
Osgood'Schlatter  disease  in  CPA,  536 
Ospedale  Militare,  253,  254,  256 
Ospedale  Militare  Lorenzo  Bonomo,  265 
Osseocartilaginous  bodies  in  knee,  469 
Ossification  (s) — 

of  hematomas  in  muscles,  175 
of  soft  tissues  in  paraplegia,  173-175 
secondary  to  trauma,  175 
Osteitis  in  yaws,  644,  826 
Osteochondritis  dissecans,  167,  536,  635,  641 
Osteochondroma  (s),  178 
Osteogenic  sarcoma,  167,  207,  227 
Osteology,  instruction  in,  at  Army  School 
of  Roentgenology,  40 
Osteolytic  process  in  yaws,  644 
Osteoma  (s)  in  SWPA,  641,  649,  650 


Osteomyelitis,  54 
before  i)eniclllln,  175 
diagnosis  of,  1 
In  CPA,  535-536 

In  fractures  in  SWPA,  634,  635 
In  Japanese  prisoners  of  war,  532 
in  penetrating  wounds  of  head  in 
ETOUSA,  477 
of  skull,  649 
of  spine,  668 

resemblance  of  yaws  to,  644 
Osteophytes,  encroachment  on,  172 
Osteoporosis,  in  yaws,  644 
Otitis  externa  in — 

CPA,  540 
E3TOUSA,  488 
SWPA,  650,  682 
Trinidad,  799 

Otitis  media,  207,  488,  650 
Otolaryngologists  in  maxillofacial  centers, 
288 

OUQHTEBSON,  Col.  A.  W.,  888 
Outdating  of  films  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  789 
named  general  hospitals,  139 
SWPA.  620,  621 

Outdating  of  screens  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  788 

Out-of-doors  (night)  fluoroscopy  in — 

CPA,  531 
SPA,  531,  554 

SWPA,  522,  531,  554,  607,  617,  664,  691, 
692 

Outpatient  dispensary  (ies) : 
at  Los  Alamos,  879 
at  Oak  Ridge  Hospital,  874 
at  Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital, 
515 

at  Triplar  General  Hospital,  513,  514 
in  Australia,  562 
in  SWPA,  567,  605 

population  of,  at  51st  General  Hospital, 
634 

Outpatient  treatment  of  yaws,  693 
Ovary,  carcinoma  of,  207 
Overdevelopment  of  films,  concept  of,  140 
Overexposure  in — 
daylight  in  fluoroscopy,  76 
SWPA,  582,  618 

Overheating  of  tubes,  56,  58-59,  62 
Overloaded  current  as  cause  of  fogging  of 
films,  139 

Overlooked  foreign  bodies  in  (about)  heart, 
463 

Overlooked  lesions  in  SWPA,  588 
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Overpenetrated  films  In  wounds  of  chest, 
303 

Overreading  of  films  by  untrained  radiologic 
officers  in  SWPA,  587 

Oversea  hospitals,  equipment  In,  in  World 
War  1—7 

Oversea  personnel,  mandatory  chest  radi¬ 
ographs  for,  98 

Oversea  supply  in  World  War  I — 6-7 
Oversea  training  of  radiologic  personnel 
In  World  War  1—21 

Overstaffing  of  general  hospitals  In  Middle 
East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command,  800 
Owen  Stanley  Range,  562,  633,  683,  691, 
604 

Owl  Island,  571 
Oxford,  331,  396,  465 
Oxidation  of  solutions  in  CBI,  737 
Oxygen,  In  localization  of  intraoccular 
foreign  bodies,  756 
Oxygen  myelography,  673 
Pacific  huts,  783,  790 
Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  496-706 
Packing  of — 

Coolldge  tubes  in  World  War  I — 8 
equipment,  68,  91,  02,  401 
in  field,  266 

under  supervision  In  World  War  I — 8 
field  equipment,  82 
films  for — 

Alaskan  Department,  789 
CBI,  741-742 
RTTOUSA,  274 
SWPA,  619,  620,  621 
generators  in  ETOUSA,  378 
Packing  errors  as  cause  of  breakage,  91 
in  Alaskan  Department,  786,  787 
In  ETOUSA,  367,  367n 
In  SWPA,  628 
Paden,  Col.  P.  A.,  17 
Paget’s  disease  of  skull,  649 
Paib,  Capt.  J.  M.,  805 
Palatability  of  barium  sulfate,  609 
Palate,  carcinoma  of,  207 
Palau  Islands,  525 
Palawan  landing,  603 
Palestine,  806,  807,  808,  826 
Palestinian  physicians,  liaison  with,  812 
Palliation  of  inoperable  carcinoma — 
by  supervoltage  therapy,  205 
of  esophagus  by  supervoltage  therapy, 
214 

Palm  Beach,  119, 181 
Palm  Springs,  131 


Panama  Canal  Zone,  55,  59 
Panama  Department,  44,  795,  796 
Pancake  Bay, 634 
Pancreas ; 
aberrant,  171 
calcification  of,  175 
carcinoma  of,  178 
Pangasinam  Province,  629 
Pantopaque,  142 

injection  (removal)  of,  163-164 
lack  of,  in — 

CBI,  766 
MTODSA,  310 
myelography,  172-173 
in  ETOUSA,  479-481 
in  SWPA,  673 
Panzer  patrols,  447 

Paper  clips,  suspension  of  films  by,  616 
Paper  folders  in  lieu  of  cardboard  holders, 
569,  616 
Paperwork,  124 

Papillary  carcinoma  of  bladder,  228 
Papillary  trophocarcinoma  of  testis,  223 
Papillomatosis  of  bladder,  228 
Papuan  natives,  (533n 
Para-articular  ossifications,  173 
Parachute  drop(s)  of  field  unit,  136 
Paraduodenal  hernia,  171 
Paraduodenitis  in  SWPA,  663 
Paraffin  coverings  for  films  in  CPA,  522 
Paragonimiasis  of  chest,  654 
Paragonimus  westermani,  654 
Parallax  localization  of  foreign  bodies,  53, 
74 

Parallel  wire  localization  of  foreign  bodies, 
53 

Paranasal  sinuses : 

improved  techniques  for  radiograph  of, 
818 

Lipiodol  visualization  of,  795 
Paraplegia : 

bone  changes  in,  142,  157,  173-175 
Joint  changes  in,  142,  157 
soft-tissue  ossifications  in,  173-175 
Paraplegic  program,  290 
Parathyroid  tumors,  167 
Parenchyma,  infiltration  of,  in  missile 
tracks  in  lung,  475 
Parenchymal  hematoma,  393 
Parham  bands,  275 

Parietal-visceral  thickening  in  clotted 
hemothorax,  475 

Paris,  21,  329,  399,  400,  455,  461,  487 
Parker,  Lt.  Col.  E.  F.,  245 
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Pabkeb,  H.  M..  845,  846,  862,  878 
Parnamirim  Airport,  804 
Paronychia,  141,  683 
Parotid : 

carcinoma  of,  231 
mixed  tnmors  of,  207 
Parotid  fistula,  488 
Parotitis,  207,  489,  490 
Pars  interarticularis  of  spine,  671-672 
Parts: 

interchange  of,  in  ETODSA,  370 
interchangeability  of,  68 
Pascucci,  Col.  L.  M.,  168 
Pass  box(es),  133,  619 
at  73d  General  Hospital,  730 
at  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospit*;!, 
159 

construction  of,  by  Corps  of  Engineers, 
439 

improvisation  of,  in  ETOUSA,  390n,  448, 
456 

in  MTODSA,  264,  268 
in  SWPA,  697 

Patella,  maldevelopment  of,  176 
Patents  for  fission  of  atom,  837n 
Patebson,  R.,  331,  332n,  333,  485,  491 
Pathologic  diagnoses,  crossfile  of.  In  SWPA, 
625 

Pathologic  process  in — 
amebiasis,  824 
bacillary  dysentery,  824 
basilar  fractures  of  skull,  748-749 
bronchopneumonia  in  World  War  I — 54 
civil  ian-type  bone  lesions,  641 
coccidioidomycosis,  105,  106,  169-170, 
536-637 

complications  of  typhus  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  822 
diseases  of  spine,  668 
primary  atypical  pneumonia,  537-538,  652 
sacroiliac  states,  536,  670 
schistosomiasis,  825 
spondylolisthesis,  672 
tuberculosis  in  SWPA,  651-652 
wounds  of  chest,  297,  646-647 
yaws,  641-643 

Pathology,  duties  of  radiologist  in,  17 
Patient (s)  : 
exposure  of,  86 

handling  of,  in  MTODSA,  238 
instruction  in  handling  of,  at  enlisted 
technicians’  schools,  128-129 
overexposure  of,  in  daylight  fiuoroscopy, 
76 


Patients — Continued 
secondary  radiation  from,  85,  86,  88 
use  of,  as  technicians  in  SPA,  552 
Pattern  of — 
fire  in  Nagasaki,  893 
medical  care  in — 
island  campaigns,  525-526 
Philippines  after  Pearl  Harbor,  559-560 
tours  of  inspection  in  SWPA,  567-668 
wounds  in  Okinawa,  527 
Patterson  screens,  800 
Pautzke,  C.  F.,  913 

Pearl  Harbor,  495,  501,  509-512,  514,  515, 
517,  518,  525,  555,  560,  711,  725 
attack  on,  509-^12 

clostridial  myositis  in  casualties  of, 
542-543 

planning  before,  in  Hawaiian  Depart¬ 
ment.  510,  511,  515 

Pedestal  section  of  film  processing  unit,  78 
Pediatricians,  conversion  of,  to  radiologists 
at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  40 
Pediatrics : 

at  Los  Alamos  Hospital,  879 
proposed  elimination  of,  from  training. 
28 

Pedicles,  fractures  of,  479 
Peobam,  G.  B.,  838 
Pellegrini-Stieda  disease,  167 
Pelvimetry  in  SWPA,  668 
Pelvis : 

carcinoma  of,  851 
examinations  of,  145 

in  wounds  of  buttocks,  442 
fluoroscopic  localization  of  foreign  bodies 
in,  460 

reactions  of,  to  supervoltage  radiation, 
216 

supervoltage  therapy  in  tnmors  of,  215 
wounds  of,  244 
Pencil  meter(s),  865 
Pendebobass,  E.  P.,  89,  667n,  914 
Pendebobass,  Lt.  Col.  R.  C.,  165,  172,  178 
Penetrating  cranial  wounds,  278,  476-478 
Penetrating  wounds  of  abdomen,  471 
Penicillin,  67, 166 
in  atomic  bomb  casualties,  901 
in  clostridial  myositis,  24n 
in  cranial  wounds,  477 
in  osteomyeliti.s,  535 
in  prevention  of  lung  abscess,  653 
in  wounds  of  chest,  647 
osteomyelitis  before  Introduction  of,  175 
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Penicillin — Continued 
studies  on,  at  Halloran  General  Hospital, 
146, 156 

Peninsular  Base  Section,  317-319 
Penis,  carcinoma  of,  207 
Pension  costs  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
99-100 

I’ensions,  335 

Penumbra  as  source  of  error  in  localization 
of  foreign  bodies,  74 
Peptic  ulcers : 
in  CBI,  722-723 
in  CPA,  531 
in  MTOUSA,  314 

in  named  general  hospitals,  151,  155,  170 
in  SWPA,  608-609,  662 
in  Trinidad,  800,  801 
of  esophagus,  168 

screening  for,  in  Alaskan  Department, 
772 

Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  130,  135, 
162,  164,  167,  169,  178,  182,  196 
Pekea,  MaJ.  L.  R.,  796 
Perforating  wounds  of — 
abdomen,  306,  471 
heart,  296 
intestines,  471 
Perforation  of — 

intestine  after  supervoltage  radiation, 
217 

stomach  after  supervoltage  radiation, 
226-227 

Performance  status  of  personnel  with 
treated  malignant  disease,  205 
Periarteritis  nodosa,  764 
Pericardial  effusion,  463,  647 

in  prisoners  of  war  in  SWPA,  658-659 
in  rheumatic  heart  disease,  314 
Pericardial  foreign  bodies,  465,  658 
Pericardial  hematoma,  393 
Perimeter  guard  duty  by  enlisted  tech¬ 
nicians  in  SWPA,  590 
Perinephric  abscess,  667 
Periostitis,  54 
in  yaws,  644,  826 

Peripheral  Involvement  in  blast  injuries 
of  chest,  473 

Peripheral  vascular  thrombosis  after 
trauma,  312 

Periphery,  localization  of  intraocular  for¬ 
eign  bodies  in,  466 

Perirectal  fibrosis  after  supervoltage 
therapy,  217 

Peritendinitis,  67,  489,  490,  540 


Peritoneal  tuberculosis,  316 
Perkins,  Capt.  E.  W.,  *165 
Perleche,  488 

Permanence  of  radiographs,  94 
Permanent  I’ecords,  photofiuorographs  as, 
111 

Permissable  dosage,  338 
Permissive  chest  radiographs  in  Selective 
Service  registrants,  100-101 
Perry,  Col.  W.  L.,  355,  369,  407 
Persian  Gulf  Command,  806,  806n,  808-827 
Personal  conveniences  in  MTOUSA,  272 
Personal  followups  in  SPA,  556 
Personal  hygiene  as  protective  factor  in 
atomic  bomb  program,  859,  868,  869-870, 
881 

Personality  clashes  in  SWPA,  575,  578, 
586-587 
Personnel : 

assignment  of,  in  OTSG,  13,  15-17 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  146-147 
at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  513-514 
at  22d  Station  Hospital,  516 
attrition  of,  in  ETOUSA,  352 
augmentation  of,  for  invasion  of  Conti¬ 
nent,  420 

evacuation  of,  before  detonation  of  bomb, 
884 

evaluation  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  345-348 
OTSG,  15-17 

exposure  of,  below  X-ray  department,  437 
for  Medical  Section,  MED,  procurement 
of,  846-847 

in  ETOUSA,  140,  237,  354-365 
in  field  hospitals  during  invasion  of 
Continent,  421 
in  MTOUSA,  248-254 
in  radiation  therapy  sections,  195-196, 
206 

in  radiologic  research  before  World  War 
11—833,  834 

in  small  hospitals  in  World  War  I — ^9 
in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  186-188 
misuse  of,  in  MTOUSA,  250 
morale  of,  in  ETOUSA,  357 
of  affiliated  general  hospitals,  239-241 
in  Australia,  561 
in  MTOUSA,  239-241 
of  Alaskan  Department,  774-782 
of  auxiliary  mobile  units,  407-414,  414n 
of  CBI,  721-727 

of  Depot  M-400,  ETOUSA,  401-402 
of  ETOUSA,  140,  237,  354-365 
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Personnel — Continued 
of  evacuation  hospitals — 

12th— 450,  456 
35th-^143,  450 
of  general  hospitals — 

49th— 699 
105th— 699-700 

of  industrial  plants  in  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
gram,  869-870 
of  lost  field  hospital,  687 
of  maintenance  section  in  SWPA,  626-627 
of  Met  Lab,  864-865 

of  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  808-809 

of  Oak  Ridge  medical  program,  872,  874 
of  Operation  CROSSROADS,  903-905 
of  personnel  centers,  102,  108-110 
of  Provisional  Hospital  No.  2 — 515-516 
of  Radiation  Therapy  Section,  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  198 
of  Radiologic  Safety  Section,  JTF  1 — 
903-905,  911 

of  Ramgarh  Training  Center  Hospital, 
716 

of  regional  hospitals  in  ZI,  193-194 
of  station  hospitals— 
at  Schofield  Barracks,  514-515 
in  Australia,  561 
in  French  Guiana,  596 
75th— 529 
165th— 593 
359th— 798-799 
369th— 526 

of  therapy  sections,  206 
of  Tumor  Board  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  208 
protection  of,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  790-791 
CBI,  731-734 
CPA,  499,  523-524 

ETOUSA,  327,  334-338,  438,  439,  440 
evacuation  hospitals  on  Continent,  425 
named  eeneral  hospitals,  133-134 
SWPA,  679 

redeployment  of,  in  ETOUSA,  352-353 
rotation  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  338,  352,  354,  355 
Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mands,  811 
shortages  of,  in — 

CPA,  499 
ETOUSA,  345-346 

forward  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  348-349, 
359-360,  428,  432 


Person  nel — Con  t  i  nued 
shortages  of,  in — Continued 
MTOUSA,  238-239,  249 
personnel  centers,  114 
separation  centers,  115 
SWPA,  503 

statement  of  problems,  23-26 
temporary  assignment  of,  to  nonradi¬ 
ologic  duties,  250 
training  of — 
between  World  Wars,  22 
for  personnel  centers,  108-110 
in  ZI,  23-44 

transportation  of,  in  SWPA,  628 
utilization  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  349-351 
MTOUSA,  249-250 

with  radiologic  training  before  World 
War  11—844 

work  assignments  of,  in  forward  hos¬ 
pitals  in  ETOUSA,  431 
Personnel  centers.  .97-118 
chest  examinations  in,  97,  193-194,  794 
duties  of  radiologists  in,  23 
enlisted  technicians  in,  110 
equipment  of,  97,  107-108,  116-117 
facilities  at,  104, 116 
handling  of  films  in.  111 
in  Honolulu,  514 

need  for  enlisted  technicians  in,  187 
nontuberculous  pulmonary  lesions  ob¬ 
served  in,  104 
personnel  of,  108-110 
photoroentgenography  in,  26,  371 
proposed  use  of  tuberculin  tests  in,  113 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  observed  in,  97 
radiographic  techniques  at,  104-107 
radiologic  routine  in,  110-111,  116 
special  experiences  in,  115-117 
staffing  of,  16,  102,  108-110 
training  of  radiologists  for,  26 
workload  of,  116-117 
Personnel  Division — 

Office  of  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  347, 
348,  349,  402,  420 
OTSG,  13,  20 

Perspiration,  marring  of  films  (screens) 
by,  in  CBI,  738 

Petebson,  Capt.  V.  L.,  169,  170 
Petrous  pyramids,  fractures  of,  748 
Peyronie’s  disease,  207 
Pfeiffer  technique  of  localiziition  of  intra¬ 
ocular  foreign  bodies,  466 
Pforzheimer,  Mrs.  C.,  124-125 
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Phalanges,  involvement  of,  in  yaws,  644 
Pharmacists,  training  of,  in  radiologic 
duties  in  Alaskan  Department,  782 
Pharynx : 
carcinoma  of,  231 

effects  of  radiation  in  squamous-cell 
carcinoma  of,  221 

isoeffect  recovery  curve  in  carcinoma 
of,  213 

Phase  (s)  of — 
local  current,  82 

morbidity  (mortality)  after  bombings 
in  Japan,  893-900 

Phase  loading  of  generators,  259-260 
Phenobarbital  before  gastrointestinal  ex¬ 
amination,  71 
Philadelphia,  19, 147 
Philippine  Army,  605 
Medical  Department,  liaison  with,  573 
Philippine  Women’s  University  Hospital, 
560 

Philippines,  55,  495.  497-498,  501,  503,  525, 
560,  588,  589,  606,  615,  618,  650,  652, 
654,  668,  681,  693,  699,  702 
buildup  of  medical  facilities  in,  562-563 
drying  of  Aims  in,  623 
equipment  in,  (W3 
facilities  in,  593,  596-601 
incidence  of  tuberculosis  in,  651 
insects  in,  577 
invasion  of,  501 

medicomilitary  situation  in,  559-560 
priorities  of  hospitals  In,  597-598 
prisoners  of  war  in,  577 
protective  measures  in,  579-580 
return  to,  562-563 
transportation  in,  629 
tropical  diseases  in,  633 
Philips  Metalix  energizing  unit  for  cysto- 
scopic  table,  138 
Philips  Metalix  units,  139,  399 
in  Alaskan  Department,  784-785 
in  CBI,  735,  747-748 
in  named  general  hospitals,  134 
Phlebography,  177 
Phoenlxville,  143 
Phosgene,  856 

Phosphatase  in  march  fractures,  176 
Phosphates : 

radioactivity  of,  in  Test  ABLE.  910 
tests  for,  in  urine,  861 
Phosphorus  poisoning,  172 
Phosphorus  32  (P-32),  573,  685,  833,  834, 
835 


Photofluorographs : 
errors  in  interpretation  of,  113-114 
identification  of.  111 
in  CPA,  522 

interpretation  of,  108-109 
omission  of,  111-112 
processing  of.  111 
Photofiuorography : 
critique  of,  111-114 
early  deficiencies  of,  106-107 
on  separation  from  service.  111 
principles  of,  107 
technique  of,  100,  105-108 
Photographic  aspects  of  photofiuorography, 
107, 108 

Photographic  enlarger,  improvision  of,  in 
MTOUSA,  247 

Photographic  section  at  Army  School  of 
Roentgenology,  33 
Photography  in — 

MTOUSA,  247 

named  general  hospitals,  141-142 
SWPA,  578 

Photoroentgen  films,  effect  of  residual  hypo 
on,  90 

Photoroentgenography  in — 

Hawaiian  Islands,  539 
personnel  centers,  26 
Phototiming  in  fiuoroscopy,  138 
Physical  findings : 

correlation  of,  with  X-ray  findings,  27 
diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  by, 
97 

Physical  plant  of  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  31,  32-36 
Physicists : 

assignment  of,  to  radiation  therapy  cen¬ 
ters,  206 

entrance  of,  into  field  of  radiology, 

OAA  QAK. 

O'Ji/ 

Physics : 

instruction  in,  27, 196 
of  atomic  fission,  837n,  838,  839 
Physics  laboratories  at  Walter  Reed  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  198 

Physiologic  calcification  of  falx,  478 
Physiology  courses  for  enlisted  technicians 
between  World  Wars,  22 
Picker  alrfiow  unit(s)  in  SWPA,  603 
Picker  century  unit  W*-’’ 

Picker  deluxe  diagnostic  unit  at  Halloran 
General  Hospital,  149-150 
Picker  field  unit(s),  43,  62, 188, 189 
as  basic  equipment  In  SWPA,  603 
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Picker  field  unlt(s) — Continued 
as  sole  equipment  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  781,  793 

as  substitute  for  portable  unit,  373 
at  Ashford  General  Hospital,  135 
at  1st  Evacuation  Hospital,  693 
at  42d  General  Hospital,  697 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  149 
at  132d  General  Hospital,  701 
barter  procurement  of,  in  MTODSA,  263 
calibration  of,  141 
in  CBI,  766 

in  station  hospitals  In  ZI,  192 
in  SWPA,  678 
development  of,  62 
distribution  of,  in  SWPA,  604 
evaluation  of,  in — 

Liberia,  805-806 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
817,  826 
MTOUSA,  273 
SWPA,  606,  607,  677 
Trinidad,  799 

generators  for,  in  SWPA,  617 
heavy  duty  use  of,  at — 

Mason  General  Hospital,  135,  137 
Torney  General  Hospital,  134-135 
in  Africa,  806-807 

in  Alaskan  Department,  781,  784,  785-786 

in  Australia,  603 

in  Bermuda,  797 

In  Brazil,  801-S02 

in  CBI,  735,  736-737 

in  CPA,  520 

in  ETOUSA,  379,  397,  398 
in  Liberia,  805-806 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  813,  814 
in  MTODSA,  261 

in  named  general  hospitals,  136,  138,  139 

in  New  Guinea,  603 

in  Philippines,  603 

in  SPA,  553 

in  SWPA,  603,  605,  606 

In  Trinidad,  800 

limitation  of  use  of,  In  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  785-786 
on  Tasman,  702 

oi>eration  of,  by  civilian  current  in 
ETOUSA,  379 

protection  against  radiation  from,  257 
radiation  therapy  with,  140,  197,  208,  319, 
542n,  677 

recommendations  for  modiflcation  of,  273 


Picker  field  unit(s) — Continued 

replacement  of  parts  of,  in  MTOUSA, 
267 

requirements  of  generators  for,  259-260 
techniques  in  use  of,  on  Continent, 
425-426 

training  in  operation  of,  126,  590n 
in  CBI,  724-725 
in  SWPA,  627 
use  of — 

in  orthopedic  sections,  132 
in  spondylolisthesis,  672 
in  station  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  368 
with  fixed  table  unit,  256 
Bee  also  Field  unit. 

Picker  tube  stand,  116 
Picker  X-ray  Corp.,  61,  62,  62n,  71,  83,  88, 
90,781 

Pierre  Curie  Institute,  40 
Pigmentary  changes  after  radiation  ther¬ 
apy,  851 
Pile(s) : 

at  Hanfora,  853,  855,  864,  865,  875,  878 
at  Oak  Ridge,  853,  864,  865,  870 
at  University  of  Chicago  Met  Lab,  854 
development  of,  837n 

possible  escape  of  radioactive  gases  from, 
858 

PiLLSBUBY,  Col.  D.  M.,  486 
Pilot  health-safe  program  in  production  of 
atomic  bomb,  868 
Pilot  models  of — 
field  X-ray  units,  55-59 
lightproof  tent,  77-78 

Pilot  plants  in  atomic  bomb  program,  839 
PiNCOFFS,  Col.  M.  C.,  565 
Pineal  gland,  calcification  of,  478 
Pipes,  placement  of,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  787 
SWPA,  622 

Pirating  of  films  in  MTOUSA,  247 
PiBKEY,  Capt.  E.  L.,  430,  432n 
PnxucK,  H.,  874 
Pittsburgh,  19 
Pituitary ; 

irradiation  of,  in  reticuloendothelioses, 
182 

neoplasms  of,  167,  207 
Pituitary  adenoma  (s),  182,  204 
Plain  radiography — 

in  localization  of  foreign  bodies,  645 
of  spine,  172 

Planigraphic  attachment  for  body  section 
radiography,  152 
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Planning — 

at  Tripler  General  Hospital  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  510,  511,  515 

for  care  of  airplane  casualties  in  Brazil, 
804 

for  invasion  of  Continent,  419-420,  422- 
426 

for  postwar  training  in  ETOTJSA,  355 
for  prefabricated  hospitals  in  New 
Guinea,  597 

for  supply  in  World  War  I — 6 
Planograph(s),  Improvisation  of,  611 
Plantar  warts,  141,  208,  485,  488 
in  CPA,  515,  540 
in  ETOUSA,  488,  489,  490,  682 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  826 
in  MTOUSA,  320 
in  SWPA,  682,  683 

Plasma  infusions  in  atomic  bomb  casualties, 
901 

Plastic  cassettes,  89-90 
Plastic  repair  of  ulcerations  following  deep 
therapy,  211 
Plastic  rulers,  616 

Plastic  surgery  centers,  141, 146,  241 
Plate (s) : 
fragility  of,  1 

French  supply  of,  in  World  War  I — 7 
in  River  War,  3 
in  Tirah  campaign,  2 
in  World  War  1—52 
Plate  atelectasis,  305 

Platelets,  decrease  in,  after  bombings  in 
Japan,  898 

Platinum  for  X-ray  tubes,  51 

Platinum  radon  implants,  233 

Platybasla  in  SWPA,  649 

PnENOEB,  Sgt.  J.  O..  380 

Plenomorphisra  in  carcinoma  of  cervix,  231 

Pleura : 

hemorrhagic  changes  in,  in  deaths  from 
high  explosives,  882 
involvement  of,  in  primary  atypical 
pneumonia  in  SWPA,  652 
Pleural  effusion,  103-104 
association  of,  with — 
azygos  lobes,  653 
clotted  hemothorax,  473 
Pleural  space,  status  of,  in  wounds  of 
cheJt,  046 
Pleurisy : 

possible  relation  of,  to  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culosis,  103-104 


Pleurisy — Continued 
serial  examinations  in,  49 
Pleuritic  complications  of  primary  atypical 
pneumonia,  169 
Pleuritis : 

decortication  in,  303-304 
in  coccidioidomycosis,  527 
in  lung  fluke,  537 
Pleurography,  in — 
empyema,  473 

thoracoabdominal  wounds,  472 
Plumbing  in  darkrooms  in — 

ETOUSA,  437,  438 
MTOUSA,  263-264 
SPA,  526 
SWPA,  618-620 

Plumbing  connections  in  field  packing  chest, 
82 

Plumbing  deficiencies  at  DeWitt  General 
Hospital,  132 

Plumbing  duties  of  radiologists  in  SWPA, 
622 

Plutonium : 

concentration  of  experimental  work  on, 
at  University  of  Chicago,  858 
explosive  properties  of,  839 
extraction  of,  832,  854,  858,  879-881 
metabolic  pathways  of,  881 
Plywood  for  darkroom  in  CPA,  526 
Plywood-sand  protection  in  CPA,  523 
Plywood  tabletops,  818 
Pneumoarthrography — 
at  4tta  General  Hospital,  635 
in  ETOUSA,  275,  468-469 
in  MTOUSA,  275 
in  named  general  hospitals,  164 
in  SWPA,  635-640,  649 
Pneumoencephalographlc  chair,  268 
Pneumoencephalography,  149,  152, 157 
in  CBI,  749-750 
in  MTOUSA,  278,  283-285 
in  penetrating  cranial  wounds,  278 
Pneumonia(s),  245 
erroneous  diagnosis  of,  810 
in  MTOUSA,  310-311 
in  natives  in  Okinawa,  532 
in  SWPA,  652 
in  Trinidad,  800 
in  Windward  Chain,  796 
serial  examinations  in,  49 
See  also  special  varieties. 

Pneumonitis  antecedent  to  pulmonary 
infarction,  312 
Pneumonoconiosis,  663 
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Pneuiuoperitoneum ; 
biaarre  types  of,  4;i3 
in  abdominal  wounds,  647 
in  localization  of  foreign  IxKiles,  460-471 
Pneumothorax,  104 
aplcitgrapUy  antece<lent  to,  794 
apparent  clostridial  myositis  after,  482- 
483 

bizarre  types  of,  433 
in  clotteil  hemoth»>rax,  475 
in  MTOUSA,  303 

in  wounds  of  chest,  207,  302,  303,  647 
Polaroid  cassettes,  130 
Policies  for — 

chest  radiography  in  OTSG,  08-101 
disposition  of  films  in  MTOUSA,  330 
protection  in  ETOUSA,  334-336 
radiation  therapy  in  ETOUSA,  485-487 
return  of  captured  radium  to  owners, 
300-400 

Poliomyelitis,  872,  874-875 
Pollack,  Lt.  Col.  S.,  .500 
Polycystic  kidney,  667 
Polycythemia,  207,  833,  834 
Polygraphs,  130 

Improvisation  of,  for  gastrointestinal 
studies  in  Alaskan  Department,  789 
Polynesians,  685 
Polyp (s)  of — 
diKHlenum  in  SWPA,  662 
Intestine,  168 
siniLses,  6.50 

Polypoid  aberrant  pancreas,  171 
Polypoid  changes  in  hypertrophic  gastritis, 
171 

Polyposis  of  large  bowel,  664 
Pomphoiyx,  488 

Pooling  of  spare  parts  in  ETOUSA,  402 
Popliteal  cysts,  635 

Population  around  Alamogordo,  protection 
of.  883-884 
Population  of — 

Hanford.  87,5-876 
ho.spitals  In  SPA,  547-548 
I>os  Alamos,  870 
Marianas,  525 

named  general  hospitals,  166-168 
Oak  Ridge.  832,  870 
Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital, 
161 

20th  General  Hospital,  717 
ZI  general  hospitals,  120 
Porencephalic  cyst,  755 


Porencephaly,  749 
Port  Hope,  Ontario,  869 
Port  Moresby,  .562,  629,  677,  682,  691,  694, 
702 

Port  of  Embarkation,  N.Y.,  797 
Port-of-Spaln.  797,  798,  799 
Portability  of  military  equipment,  2,  68 
Portable  accumulator  in  Tirah  campaign,  2 
Portable  Bucky  grids,  521 
Portable  darkroom  in  CBI,  737 
Portable  equipment ; 
at  onset  of  World  War  I — 5 
examination  of  native  Okinawan  children 
with.  532 

in  named  general  hospitals,  136 
in  World  War  I — 7 
Portable  generators : 
at  75th  Station  Hospital,  530 
emergency  use  of,  at  Thomas  M.  England 
General  Hospital,  161 
instruction  of  enlisted  technicians  in  use 
of,  590n 

Portable  grid(s) : 
in  phptofiuorography,  108 
shortage  of,  in  SWPA,  605 
use  of,  with  field  unit,  817 
Portable  (mobile)  hospitals  In  SWPA,  594 
Portable  unit(s)  : 

allotment  of,  in  United  Kingdom  Base, 
369-370 

at  general  hospitals,  25-26 
at  Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital, 
515 

at  Trlpler  General  Hospital,  511 
at  23d  General  Hospital,  531 
improvisation  of.  In  ETOUSA,  380-382 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  816 
in  Okinawa,  527 
In  SPA,  553 
In  SWPA,  629-630 
in  World  War  I — 47-48 
movement  of,  439 
procurement  of,  from  British  In 
ETOUSA.  367,  373 
radiography  of  head  with,  476 
shortages  of  protective  Items  for,  in 
MTOUSA.  2,59 
training  in  use  of,  27 
transformers  for,  82 
Portal  for  exit  of  primary  beam.  86 
POBTMANN,  U.  V.,  89 

Ports  of  embarkation,  radiologic  service  at, 
116 
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Position,  changes  of,  as  source  of  error  in 
foreign  body  localization,  74,  76 
Positioning ; 

based  on  clinical  history,  392,  420-427 
for  serialography,  608 
in  examination  of  abdomen,  470 
in  foreign  body  localization,  460,  468,  475 
in  localization  of  intraperitoneal 
abscesses,  306 

in  maxillofacial  injuries,  288 
in  orbitocranial  wounds,  281-282 
in  pneumoarthrography  of  knee,  469 
in  wounds  of — 
abdomen,  646 
buttocks,  442 
chest,  393,  442,  646 
instruction  in,  at — 

Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  40 
School  for  Roentgenographic  Tech¬ 
nicians,  Alaska,  781 
of  biplane  marker,  75 
of  combat  casualties,  67 
of  severely  wounded  casualties,  398 
on-Job  instruction  in,  27, 126,  252 
practice  in,  in  staging  areas,  361 
preparation  of  manual  on,  in  ETOUSA, 
857 

standardization  of,  in  ETOUSA,  372,  426 
“Positioning  in  Radiography,”  359 
Positions  possible  with  field  unit,  68 
Post  engineers,  assistance  of,  in  repair  of 
equipment,  138 

Post  hospitals,  facilities  in,  at  onset  of 
World  War  I — 5 

Postal  techniques,  application  of,  to  han¬ 
dling  of  films,  154 

Postoperative  radiation  of  hypertrophied 
scars,  141 

Postponement  of  first  test  of  atomic  bomb, 
884 

Poststenotic  dilatation  of  pulmonary  artery, 
313 

Posttraining  relation  of  graduates  and 
Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  37 
Posttraumatic  atrophy  of  brain,  168 
Postwar  experiences  in  atomic  science,  916 
Postwar  facilities  for  supervoltage  therapy 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  198 
Postwar  improvements  in  supervoltage 
therapy,  227 

Postwar  management  of  tuberculosis  in 
Alaska,  794n 

Postwar  maximum  permissible  dose,  257 


Postwar  practice  of  radiology  by  enlisted 
technicians,  252 

Postwar  research  in  atomic  science,  916 
Postwar  rotation  techniques,  215n 
Postwar  specialization  in  radiology  (radia¬ 
tion  therapy),  43,  147,  186,  192,  198,  250, 
428n,  549,  584,  702,  720,  781 
Postwar  studies  in  histoplasmosis,  114 
Postwar  survey  of  fallout  at  Alamogordo, 
885 

Postwar  techniques  of — 
biliary  tract  examinations,  665n 
intravenous  pyelography,  667n 
Postwar  training,  plans  for,  in  E3TOUSA, 
354 

Potential  hazards  of — 
fallout  from  atomic  bomb  in  wartime 
conditions,  885 

radiation  therapy  in  malignant  disease, 
202 

Potentialities  of  atomic  bomb,  159,  913,  914, 
916 

Potsdam  ultimatum,  888 
Power.  See  Current. 

Powers  roll  paper  technique  of  mass  radi¬ 
ography,  104-105, 107 
Powers  X-Ray  Products,  Inc.,  104-105 
Practical  training  of  enlisted  technicians — 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  22 
in  Aiaska,  781 
PaATT,  S.,  514,  520 
Preauricular  region,  cancer  of,  209 
Precautions  against — 
alpha  emitters,  861 

hazards  in  early  laboratory  work,  857-860 
ingestion  (inhalation)  of  radioactive  sub¬ 
stances,  859 

new  solvents  in  production  of  atomic 
bomb,  856 

overexposure  in  Middle  Bast  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  821 
radiation  from  field  equipment,  85-89 
uranium  hexafluoride  in  production  of 
atomic  bomb,  856 

Precision  equipment  for  therapy  at  Waiter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  210 
Predicted  use  of — 
fluoroscopy,  59 
radiography,  24 
Prefabricated  buildings  in — 

New  Guinea,  597,  598,  600-601 
Philippines,  562-563 
SPA,  552 

SWPA,  503-594,  696 
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Prefabricated  facilities,  proposal  for,  600- 
601 

Prefabricated  huts,  plans  for,  in  ETOUSA, 
437 

Prefectorlal  Government  in  Japan  after 
bombings,  893,  897 
Preferential  assignments,  122 
Preinduction  chest  radiographs,  539,  641 
Preinduction  radiographs : 
omission  of,  169 

of  chest  as  part  of  examination,  100-101 
Preinvasion  and  postinvasion  visits  to  hos¬ 
pitals  in  United  Kingdom  Base,  422 
Preliminary  scout  film  in  urography,  164 
Preoperative  radiation  of  hypertrophied 
scars,  141 

Preparation  (s)  fcr — 

biliary  tract  examination  in  SWPA,  665 
detonation  of  atomic  bomb,  882-884 
gastrointestinal  examination  in  SWPA, 
664 

intravenous  pyelography  in  SWPA,  667 
special  examinations,  121,  5.54 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Denver.  326n 
Prescurvy  situation  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment.  778 

Present,  Lt.  Col.  A.  J.,  144,  171,  173,  178 
President.  U.S.A.,  98.  101,  711,  839,  840,  841 
Prespondylolisthesis,  171,  672 
Preston  M.  Hickey  Memorial  Lecture  for 
1944-167 

Prewar  industrial  safety  program,  857 
Primary  atypical  pneumonia,  537-538 
in  MTOUSA,  311 

in  named  general  ho.spitals,  168,  169 
in  SWPA,  652 

resemblance  of,  to  dengue  fever,  6.57 
Primary  beam,  211,  212,  337 
malalinements  of,  85 
portal  for  exit  of,  86 
protection  of  operator  from,  85-86,  337 
Primary  optic  atrophy,  182 
Primary  phase  of  coccidioidomycosis,  169 
Primary  radiation,  211,  438 
leakage  of,  below  apron,  88 
Primary  wound  closure  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
512 

Primordial  trophoblasts,  223 
Principles  of : 
densitometry,  162 
foreign  body  localization,  459-463 
localization  of  Intraocular  foreign  bodies, 
466-468 

photofluorography,  107 


Principles  of — Continued 

service  in  forward  hospitals  in  ETOUSA, 
422,  426-427 

utilization  of  equipment  in  ETOUSA, 
397-398 
Priorities ; 

for  development  of  atomic  bomb,  839,  844 
for  facilities  in  forward  hospitals  in 
ETOUSA,  426,  427 

for  hospital  construction  in  Philippines, 
562 

for  platinum  in  World  War  I — 51 
for  research  in  Manhattan  Project,  860 
for  shipping  space  in  World  War  I — 7 
in  CBI,  734 

in  SWPA.  597-598,  599 
lack  of,  for  research  early  in  war,  860 
Priority  casualties,  examination  of,  in 
MTOUSA,  244 

Priority  surgery  in  wounds  of  cerebellum, 
280 

Prisoner (s)  of  war; 

as  darkroom  technicians,  123 
as  litter  bearers — 
in  MTOUSA,  253-254 
on  Continent,  425 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  148-149 
at  23d  General  Hospital,  532 
berl  beri  heart  in,  658-659 
care  of — 

at  168th  Evacuation  Hospital,  693 
in  Brazil,  804 

chest  examinations  of,  in — 

CPA,  522 
SWPA,  577,  650 
in  French  Guiana,  796 
in  MTOUSA,  268,  283 
in  Philippines,  563 
processing  of,  at— 

4th  General  Hospital,  702 
42d  General  Hospital,  698 
radiation  therapy  of,  at  Walter  Beed 
General  Hospital,  203 
Prisoner  of  War  Hospital  No.  2 — 120 
Proceislng — 
of  fllm(s) : 
in  CBI,  737 
In  CPA,  522-523 
in  island  campaigns,  526 
in  SPA.  .551-552,  555-556 
instruction  in,  at  Army  School  of 
Roentgenology,  40 
(plates)  in  World  War  I — ^21 
recommendations  for,  705 
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Processing — Continued 
of  film(s) — Continued 
training  in,  128 
under  canvas,  256 
of  photofluorographs.  111 
of  requisitions  in  MTOUSA.  238 
Processing  chemicals  in  MTOUSA,  274 
Processing  equipment : 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  813,  817 

procurement  of,  in  ETOUSA,  375-376 
Processing  film  capacity  in  forward  hospi¬ 
tals  in  ETOUSA,  427 
Processing  tank(s)  : 
loss  of,  by  submarine  sinkings,  800 
shortages  of,  in  ETOUSA,  376 
Processing  techniques,  improvisations  of, 
in — 

CPA,  522-523 
SWPA,  621-623 

Proctitis  after  supervoltage  radiation,  216 
Proc'Urement  and  Assignment  Board,  28 
Procurement  and  supply  in  World  War  I — 
5-7 

Procurement  dltflcultles  in  Trinidad,  798 
Procurement  of — 
accessory  equipment  in — 

ETOUSA,  367,  376-370 
SWPA,  590 

British  equipment  in  ETOUSA,  332,  367 
equipment — 

from  civilian  sources  in  CPA,  518 
from  local  sources  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
520 

in  ETOUSA,  326,  327,  332,  355,  367-379 
films  in  ETOUSA,  301-396 
medical  personnel — 
for  Los  Alamos,  879 
for  MED,  846-847 
for  Oak  Ridge  Hospital,  874 
personnel  for  auxiliary  mobile  units,  408 
processing  equipment  in  ETOUSA,  375- 
376 

photofiuorographs  from  VA  files.  111,  114 
portable  units  in  ETOUSA,  367, 373 
stationary  equipment  from  British,  367- 
370 

texts  (Journals)  in  SWPA,  574-575 
training  material  in  ETOUSA,  357 
Procurement  Section,  Office  of  Chief 
Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  368-369 
Production,  problems  of,  68-72 
“Professional -Manual,”  121 


Professional  meetings : 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  154-155, 
156 

at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Manila,  699 
in  Alaskan  Department,  780 
in  ETOUSA,  329,  330,  353,  355-357,  361, 
380 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
812 

in  MTOUSA,  245-246 
in  Oahu,  535 

in  SWPA,  568,  574,  694,  696 
recommendations  for,  705 
with  Allies  in  CBI,  720-721 
with  British  radiologists  in  ETOUSA,  333 
Professional  review  course  between  World 
Wars,  22 

Professional  Service  Division,  OTSG,  98 
Professional  Service  Schools  program,  30 
Professional  Services  Division — 

Office  of  Chief  Surgeon,  ETOUSA,  325, 
327,  328,  329,  352,  353,  360,  420 
Office  of  Surgeon,  SOS,  SWPA,  565,  567, 
568,  571,  578,  620-621 
Professional  Services,  USAFFE,  565 
Professional  Staff,  University  of  Tennessee 
College  of  Medicine,  35n 
Professional  standards,  national  differences 
in,  712 

Profondometer  localization  of  foreign 
bodies,  53 

Prognosis  in  carcinoma  of  bladder,  228 
Prognosis  of  calcified  pulmonary  lesions, 
114 

Progression  of  fibroid  pulmonary  lesions, 
102 

Prohibition  of  therapy  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  795 

Project  Council,  Met  Lab,  864 
Proliferative  process  in  yaws,  643-644 
Promotion  of — 

enlisted  technicians  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  782 
radiologists,  16 
in  CBI,  723-724 
in  SPA,  549-550 
in  SWPA,  588-580 
See  al$o  Grades ;  Rank. 

Properties  of — 

Pantopaque,  172 
phosphorus  32 — 835 
Property  accounting,  124 
Prophylactic  radiation  therapy  in  clostri¬ 
dial  myositis,  208 
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Prophylactic  supervoltage  radiation  in 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  220 
Pbobsek,  C.  L.,  864 
Prostate : 

inoperable  carcinoma  of,  233 
supervoltage  therapy  in  carcinoma  of, 
214 

Prostatitis  associated  with  sacroiliac 
arthritis,  536 

Protected  personnel  at  Halloran  General 
Hospital,  143-149 
Protection ; 

against  radiation,  82-89 
against  secondary  radiation  from  patient 
in  ETOUSA,  337 

at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  33 
at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  206 
at  Met  Lab.  865-868 
at  73d  Evacuation  Hospital,  728-729 
at  23d  General  Hospital,  531 
Improved  factors  of,  in  ETOUSA,  391 
in  Alaskan  Department,  790 
in  deep  therapy  of  cancer,  857 
in  ETOUSA,  335-337 
in  modified  optimum  kilovoltage  tech¬ 
nique,  162 

in  MTOUSA,  257-259 
in  River  War,  3 
lack  of,  7, 116 

of  cassettes  (screens)  in  CBI,  738-739 
of  generators  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  817 
of  legs  of  operator,  87,  88 
of  personnel — 

during  mass  chest  surveys,  €98 
in  Alaskan  Department,  785,  790-791, 
793 

in  CBI,  731-734 
in  CPA.  523-524 

in  ETOUSA,  327,  334-338,  390n,  437, 
438-439,  440,  456-457,  487,  488 
in  evacuation  hospitals  on  Continent, 
425 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  820-821 
in  MTOUSA,  256-259 
in  named  general  hospitals,  133-134 
in  POA,  732 

in  SWPA,  184,  568,  578-582,  594,  597, 
679,  691 

of  populations  at  secret  sites,  844 
problems  of,  in  unpartitloned  buildings, 
439 

recommendations  for,  338 


Protective  chair,  improvisation  of,  in  CBI, 
734 

Protective  shield  for  tube  head,  732 
Protein  in  diet  of  prisoners  of  war  in 
SWPA,  659 

Protein  levels  in  soft-tissue  ossifications, 

173 

Proteus  infections  in  SWPA,  682 
Protractors : 
for  deep  therapy,  210 
improvisation  of,  in  ETOUSA,  388-389 
Provisional  Hospital  No.  2  (147th  General 
Hospital),  518-516,  526 
Provisional  hospitals  on  Oahu,  514 
Pruritus  anl,  141,  207 
in  ETOUSA.  488,  489 
in  SWPA,  683 

Pseudodiphtheritic  membrane  in  throat,  216 
Psoriasis,  488 

restriction  of  therapy  for,  197 
Psychiatric  center : 

DeWitt  General  Hospital,  120 
Kennedy  General  Hospital,  120 
Psychiatric  patients : 
difficulties  in  radiography  of,  647 
in  MTOUSA,  314 
use  of,  as  technicians  in  SPA,  552 
Psychiatric  service  at  Oak  Ridge  Hospital, 
874 

Psychogenic  considerations  in  SWPA,  575, 
577-578 

Psychogenic  infections  of  small  b^wel  in 
MTOUSA,  316 

Psychologic  effect  of  association  of  patients 
with  malignant  disease,  204 
Public  health  measures  at  Oak  Ridge,  872 
Public  Law  213 — ^77th  Congress,  98 
Public  Law  783 — 76th  Congress,  98 
Publication : 

of  material  on  atomic  fission,  cessation 
of,  838 

of  special  studies  in  ETOUSA,  459 
review  of  manuscripts  for,  in  SGO,  13 
Publications : 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  157 
lack  of,  in  World  War  I — 9 
on  chest  injuries  in  MTOUSA,  291 
on  clinical  subjects  in  named  general 
hospitals,  168-169 
Puerto  Rican  Sector,  795,  796 
Puerto  Rico,  filariasls  in,  657,  804 
Pukka  hospitals  in  CBI,  728 
Pulmonary  apex,  visualization  of  lesions 
of.  164 
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Pulmonary  arteries : 
aneurysms  of,  177,  313 
involvement  of,  in  schistosomiasis,  6,14- 
655 

Pulmonary  changes  in — 
achalasia,  157 
cardiospasm.  170 

Pulmonary  collapse  complicating  skull 
fracture,  748 

Pulmonary  concussion,  303 
Pulmonary  contusion,  392-393 
Pulmonary  «llsease,  value  of  wartime  photo- 
fluorographs  in.  111 
Pulmonary  embolism,  177 
I’ulmonary  fibrosis,  104 
Pulmonary  foreign  bodies,  405 
Pulmonary  Infarction,  311-312 
Pulmonary  lesions  in  malaria  in  CHI,  7,17 
Pulmonary  markings,  obscuration  of.  in 
pleurisy  with  effusion,  104 
Pulmonary  meta.sta8e8,  114 
Pulmonary  paragonimiasis  in  SWPA,  654 
Pulmonary  tul)erculosla : 
breakdown  of  old  lesions  of,  in  service, 
113 

concept  of,  between  World  Wars,  97-98 
criteria  of  rejection  for,  101-104 
erroneous  diagnosis  of,  810 
general  incidence  of,  113 
in  Brazil,  804 
in  MTOUSA,  311 
in  personnel  centers,  97 
in  Trinidad,  801 
in  World  War  1—97,  I’S 
management  of  registrants  with,  114 
imssible  relation  to  pleur!.sy  to,  103-104 
rejection  rate  for,  113 
screening  for,  in  Alaskan  Department,  772 
surveys  of,  in  Alaskan  Department,  780 
Pulmonary  vessels,  movement  of,  in  photo- 
fluorography,  108 

Purchase.  Storage  and  Traffic  Division,  Sur¬ 
geon  Oeneral’s  Office  in  World  War  I — 5 
Purpura  after  bombings  in  Japan,  896,  898- 
899 

Pustular  dermatitis,  141 
Pyelectasis,  168 

Pyelography  In  Alaskan  Department,  6.55, 
792,  798 

Pyelonephritis  In  MTOUSA,  317 
Pylorospasin  in  post-yellow-fever  hepatitis, 
664 

Pyoderma,  680,  682 


Pyramidal  tents  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  782-783 
flxed  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  439 
SWPA,  600 
Q  fever,  657 

Quadriceps  extensor,  maldevelopment  of, 

176 

Quadriceps  femoris,  175 
Qualiflcations  of — 
base  consultants  In  SWPA,  570,  704 
enlisted  technicians  in  SWPA,  569 
medical  officers  in  personnel  centers,  102 
personnel — 

in  auxiliary  mobile  units,  413 
of  Radiologic  Safety  Section  (JTF  1), 
903-904 

radiation  therapists,  140, 141, 196, 197 
radiologists,  23n,  26,  581 
in  CBI,  722-723 

In  ETOUSA,  346-348,  433,  435,  486 
in  forward  hospitals,  25,  26 
in  named  general  hospitals,  25,  26,  122 
in  regional  hospitals  in  ZI,  26, 186, 193- 
194 

in  relation  to  ho.sptta1  functions,  435 
in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  186 
in  SWPA,  568,  708 
radiology  assistants,  122 
regional  consultants  in  ETOUSA,  328 
Quality  of — 

care  in  affiliated  units  in  Australia,  .561 
Aims  at  233d  General  Hospital,  .531-532 
in  MTOUSA,  240,  623 
in  World  War  I — 97 
fluoroscopy  In  SWPA,  ,569 
radiologic  service  In — 

ETOUSA,  .330 
SWPA,  .564.  .568,  .569,  571 
Quantitative  a.spects  of  contracts,  69 
Quartermaster,  check  of  light-exposed  films 
with,  S03 

Quartermaster  General,  Army,  191 
Quartermaster,  Ninth  ron>s  Area,  116 
Qiieckenstedt  test,  289 
Queensland,  680 

Queensland  Radium  Institute,  572 
Quezon  Institute,  651 
Quezon  Supply  Depot,  697 
Quonset  huts : 

in  Ala.skan  Department,  783,  790 
operation  of  7.5th  Station  Hospital  in,  62J) 
Quotas  for  courses  In  radiology  for  enlisted 
technicians,  26 

R  meters.  See  Victoreen  r-meters. 
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Race,  diagnostic  implications  of,  27 
Radar  equipment,  90 
Radiation : 

experimental  data  on  effects  of,  861 
exposure  to,  in  ETOUSA,  349,  352 
from  tubes,  335 
genetic  effects  of,  845 
histologic  effects  of,  in  malignant  disease, 
212-214 

protection  against,  82-89 
in  Alaskan  Department,  788 
in  BTOUSA,  256-259 
in  field  equipment,  85-89 
in  SWPA,  578-582 

reactions  of  tissues  to,  832,  834,  836,  845 
Radiation  casualties,  831 
Radiation  damage  to  normal  tissues, 
acceptance  of,  213 

Radiation  dermatitis,  confusion  of,  with 
acne,  791 

Radiation  detection  instruments  for  Opera¬ 
tion  CROSSROADS,  905-907 
Radiation  exposure : 
from  captured  radium,  399-400 
possible  accidents  from,  in  atomic  bomb 
program,  847 
Radiation  hazards: 
chapter  on,  in  Army  manual,  88 
in  discards,  842 

in  Manhattan  Project,  832,  841,  853-856 
prewar  recognition  of,  857 
survey  of,  in  civilian  hospitals,  83 
Radiation  injuries : 

in  malignant  disease  of  testis,  226-227 
studies  on  mechanism  of,  864-865 
Radiation  Laboratory,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  852 

Radiation  Section,  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  195-196, 199,  227 
Radiation  sickness,  211 
after  supervoltage  therapy,  226 
Radiation  therapists : 
limitation  of  therapy  to,  in — 

ETOUSA,  486 
MTOUSA,  321 

qualifications  of,  140,  141,  196-196,  197 
shortages  of,  in  SWPA,  675,  675n 
Radiation  therapy,  28,  67, 195-234 
at  Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  181 
at  Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital, 
161 

certification  in,  194 

clinical  considerations  of,  208-233 

divorce  of,  from  diagnostic  radiology,  206 


Radiation  therapy — Continued 
effects  of,  in  relation  to  bomb  produc¬ 
tion,  833 
equipment  for: 

at  Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospi¬ 
tal,  515 
in  SWPA,  675 
hazards  of,  196, 197-198 
in  CBI,  766 
in  CPA,  539-540 

in  ETOUSA,  320,  327,  485-492,  675 
in  MTOUSA,  317-320 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  826-827 

in  named  general  hospitals,  140-141 
in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  192 
in  SWPA,  675-685 
in  Trinidad,  799 
inadequacy  of  training  in,  208n 
instruction  in,  at  Army  School  of  Romit- 
genology,  43 

lectures  on,  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  196 
of  benign  lesions,  208 
of  clostridial  myositis,  24n,  67, 208 
of  infections,  24n,  25,  67 
of  malignant  disease,  208-233 
of  plantar  warts,  208,  485 
of  reticuloendotbelioses,  182 
of  U.S.  personnel  in  British  hospitals, 
485,486,488 

recommendations  for,  704 
records  of,  197-198 
research  considerations  of,  208-233 
restrictions  on,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  795 
ETOUSA,  486,  487 
named  general  hospitals,  141 
skin  reactions  to,  196 
supervision  of,  in  SWPA,  570-571 
techniques  of,  231-233,  486-487,  826 
training  in,  195-196 
at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  513 
See  aUo  Superficial  therapy;  Deep  ther¬ 
apy  ;  Supervoltage  therapy. 

Radiation  therapy  centers  : 
at  17th  General  Hospital,  241,  317-319 
at  46th  General  Hospital,  319 
at  64tb  General  Hospital,  319 
in  ETOUSA,  485,  486,  487-488 
Radiation  Therapy  Section  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  198-206,  208,  209,  210, 
217,  218,  228,  231 
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Radical  radiation  therapy,  indications  for, 
213 

Radio  communication  center  for  Operation 
CROSSROADS,  907 

Radioactive  ashes  (dusts)  in  production  of 
atomic  bomb,  854-855,  869 
Radioactive  effects  of  atomic  bomb,  specu¬ 
lations  on,  882 

Radioactive  gases,  possible  escape  of, 
through  chimneys  of  piles,  858 
Radioactive  Isotope  tracer  studies,  857 
Radioactive  isotopes,  835-836,  844 
first  studies  with,  832,  833 
in  chemical  warfare,  396 
Radioactive  material  in  luminous  paint  as 
cause  of  film  fogging,  394 
Radioactive  substances : 
experimental  ingestion  (inhalation)  of, 
861-862 

experimental  injection  of,  861-862 
in  Columbia  River,  878-879 
Radioactive  tracers,  854,  857 
Radioactive  wastes  in  production  of 
atomic  bomb,  854-855 
Radioactivity : 
after  Test  ABLE,  910-911 
after  Test  BAKER,  911-913 
hazards  of,  in  Manhattan  Project,  847- 
848 

in  Japan  after  dropping  of  bombs,  886, 
890-893 

Radiobiologic  data  secured  by  serial  biop¬ 
sies  of  irradiated  tissues,  212-213 
Radloblology,  literature  of,  837 
Radiodermatitis,  791 
Radiographic  determination  of  vascular 
competence,  278 

Radiographic  examinations  in  World  War  I 
-52-53 

Radiographs,  selective  filling  of  requests 
for,  in  Alaskan  Department,  791 
Radiography : 

at  ports  of  embarkation,  115 
before  elective  surgery,  435 
comparative  reliance  on,  in  World  Wars, 
113 

diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  by. 
In  World  War  I — ^97 

evaluation  of,  in  forward  hospitals  In 
ETOUSA,  363-365,  427,  428,  429,  430, 
431,  432-433 

faults  in,  in  ETOUSA,  347 
fixed  setting  for,  85 
in  convalescent  hospitals,  25 


Radiography — Continued 
in  evacuation  hospitals,  25 
in  field  hospitals,  24-25 
in  forward  hospitals,  24,  67 
in  general  hospitals,  16,  25 
in  personnel  centers,  26,  371 
in  preinduction  screening,  168 
in  separation  centers,  114-115 
in  station  hospitals,  26 
in  triage  of  casualties,  426 
in  wounds  of  extremities,  275 
of  abdomen,  469-471 
predicted  use  of,  24 
requests  for,  in  ETOUSA,  440-442 
technique  of,  in  wounds  of  chest,  393 
under  field  conditions,  instruction  in,  128 
Radioisotopes,  provision  of,  for  experimen¬ 
tal  studies,  835 
Radiologic  personnel ; 
assignments  of,  to  hospitals,  25-26 
courses  for,  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  36,  37-40 
in  Alaskan  Department,  774-782 
in  ETOUSA,  in  named  general  hospitals, 
122-125 

in  MTOUSA,  248-254 
in  SWPA,  583-591,  703 
medical  officers  serving  as,  17 
on- job  training  of,  18,  28 
in  SWPA,  584 

postwar  specialization  of,  in  radiology, 
43 

training  of,  in — 

World  War  1-19-21 
ZI,  7 

utilization  of: 

at  Royal  Army  Medical  College,  370 
in  ETOUSA,  251-252,  353-359 
in  MTOUSA,  253 
in  SWPA,  564 

Radiologic  research  before  World  War  II 
833-834 

Radiologic  Safety  Schools,  914-915 
Radiologic  Safety  Section  (RADSAFE), 
JTP  1-903-908 
Radiologic  service : 

British  Army,  369 

deficiencies  in  tables  of  organization  for, 
420 

for  post  hospital  by  mobile  units  in 
World  War  I — 51 
lack  of.  In  assault  operations,  420 
Radiologic-surgical  planning  conferences  in 
ETOUSA,  426 
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Radiologic  teams  from  auxiliary  surgical 
groups,  330 

Radiological  Society  of  North  America,  In, 
83,  126n,  142,  2T8 

Radiologist-hospital  ratio  in  SPA,  549 

Radiologists ; 
allotment  of,  in — 

auxilliary  mobile  units,  408 
tables  of  organization,  249 
assignment  of,  in  OTSG,  13 
consultant  role  of,  28,  427 
correlation  of  abilities  of,  with  surgical 
requirements,  347 
criteria  of  evaluation  of,  17 
discharge  of,  after  armistice,  21 
in  Army  at  onset  of  World  War  I — 4,  5 
in  CBI,  723-724 
in  CPA,  518 
in  ETOUSA,  346-348 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  811 

in  MTOUSA,  248-250 
in  National  Guard,  15-16 
in  personnel  centers,  16 
in  SPA,  548-550 

in  station  hospitals  In  ZI,  186-187 
in  SWPA,  568 

in  training,  deferment  of,  28 
isolation  of,  in  SWPA,  564,  566,  567 
malassignment  of,  15-16 
nonradiologic  duties  of,  17,24 
in  Alaskan  Command,  775 
in  Australia,  561 
in  ETOUSA,  456 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  809 
in  MTOUSA,  250 
in  SPA,  549-550 
in  SWPA,  585,  690,  704 
in  ZI,  193 

participation  of,  in  planning  of  facilities, 
131-133,  424,  697 

poor  communications  between,  in  CBI, 
722 

possible  postwar  excess  of,  29 
reclassification  of,  15-16 
refresher  courses  for,  705 
responsibility  of,  fo: — 
protective  factors  of  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
duction,  833 

training  of  enlisted  technicians  in 
ETOUSA,  361-362,  397 
role  of,  in  postoperative  Ileus,  306 


Radiologists — Continued 
shortages  of,  17,  704 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  24 
in  Australia,  561 
in  CBI,  723-724 
in  CPA,  517,  518,  535 
in  ETOUSA,  350,  583 
in  MTOUSA,  583 
in  Okinawa,  527 

in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  186-187 
in  SWPA,  569,  570,  583-584 
In  World  War  I — 20,  21 
T/O  allotment  of,  for  general  hospitals, 
548-549 
training  of : 

for  induction  centers,  26 
for  theaters  of  operations,  26-27 
in  ETOUSA,  350-359 
in  SWPA,  584 

See  also  Radiologic  officer ;  Radiologic 
personnel. 

Radiology,  359,  836 
Radiology : 

and  the  atomic  bomb,  831-932 
certification  in,  833 

in  communications  zone,  ETOUSA,  435- 
442 

in  forward  hospitals,  ETOUSA,  419-457 
in  named  general  hospitals,  119-184 
in  regional  hospitals,  186, 192-194 
in  station  hospitals,  185-192 
lack  of  facilities  for,  in  portable  surgical 
hospitals,  647 

military  considerations  of,  24 
postwar  specialization  in,  43,  147,  186, 
250 

prewar  expansion  of  training  in,  844-847 
residencies  in,  844 

specialization  in,  at  onset  of  World  War 
1—5 

"Radiology  of  Bones  and  Joints,  The,”  359 
Radiology  section  (s) : 
activity  of,  in  relation  to  hospital  mis¬ 
sion,  144 

Inspections  of,  by — 

<I!onsultant  in  Radiology,  OTSG,  13-15 
Consultant  in  Surgery,  OTSG,  14-15, 
17 

Radiology  services  in  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  routine  of,  121-122 
Radionecrosis  after  therapy  for  plantar 
warts,  321 
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Radlopaclty,  testing  of  new  buildings  for, 
439 

Radioresistance  (radiosensltivity)  in — 
carcinoma  of — 
cervix,  230-231 
tonsil,  212 

Hodgkin’s  disease,  218 
malignancy  of  testis,  222,  224 
Radioresistant  neoplasms,  siipervoltage 
therapy  for,  214 

Radioresp«»nalve  neoplasms,  radiation 
therapy  for,  in  CPA,  640 
Radium : 

at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  206 
at  nnme<l  general  hospitals,  140-141,  206 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  198, 
210 

authorization  for  use  of,  486 
capture  of,  in  ETOUSA,  399-401,  456 
clinical  application  of,  196 
contamination  of  ore  by,  869 
in  carcinoma  of — 
bladder,  228-230 
cervix,  230-231 
in  SWPA,  685 

nonuse  of,  in  ETOUSA,  491-492 
'‘permissible  body  burden”  for,  860 
pi'ewar  experience  with,  832 
recapture  of,  in  ETOUSA,  399-401,  456 
role  of  phosphorus  32  in  binding  of,  835 
Radium-painted  dials,  bone  marrow  dam¬ 
age  from,  857 
Radon ; 

emission  of,  during  storage,  869 
prewar  experience  with,  832 
risk  of  inhalation  of,  857 
Radon  seed  technique,  844 
Radon  therapy  in  malignant  disease,  685, 
862 

Radtke,  T.  Sgt.  W.,  388 
Railroad  systems  in  Australia,  629 
Rainfall  In — 

Alaskan  Department,  771-772 

CBI,  709,  731 

Leyte,  563 

Liberia,  806 

New  Guinea,  600,  601 

SWPA,  576-577,  623 

Rainwater,  use  of,  in  developing  solutions 
In  SPA,  555 

Rakovsky,  MaJ.  M.,  291,  292,  293 
Rales,  97 
Rflmgarh,  713 

RANCointT,  MaJ.  C.  D.  406,  400 


Randall,  Maj.  W.  S.,  Jr.,  142 
Range  of — 

conditions  in  named  general  hospitals, 
166-168 

inputs  In  local  current,  82 
Rangoon,  736 

Rank  of  radiologists,  inequalities  of,  16, 
187, 194 

In  CBI,  723-724 
In  ETOUSA,  351,  430 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  811 

Rankin,  Brig.  Gen.  F.  W.,  204-205 
Rapid  exposure  unit  for  neuropsychiatric 
centers,  135 
Rare  Isotopes,  854 
Ratio  of — 

duodenal  to  gastric  ulcers  in  CPA,  539 
Aims  to  examinations : 
at  Camp  Wheeler  Station  Hospital,  185 
in  named  general  hospitals,  139 
in  regional  hospitals  in  ZI,  193 
Rationale  of  assignment  of  nonradlologic 
officers  to  radiology,  810 
Rats  on  Trinidad,  797n 
Ravdin,  Brig.  Gen.  I.  S.,  717 
Rayproof  walls,  438,  439 
Rayproofing  of  tubes,  55,  66,  60 
Rea,  Maj.  C.  E.,  847,  873 
Reactions : 

absence  of,  to  encephalography  In  CBI, 
740 

after  repetitive  dosage  therapy,  851-852 
of  calcified  pulmonary  lesions  during 
service,  103 

of  tissues  to  radiation,  836,  845,  850-852 
to  Intravenous  pyelography,  667-668 
to  Lipiodol,  652 

to  supervoltage  radiation,  210-211,  215- 
217 

Reactivation  of  fibroid  pulmonary  lesions 
during  service,  102 

Reactor,  X-10  production  method,  854 
Reading  desk,  improvisation  of,  611 
Reading  of — 

measurements  in  foreign  body  localiza¬ 
tion,  87 

wet  films  in  forward  hospitals  in 
ETOUSA,  428,  433 
Ream  General  Hospital,  119, 131 
Reassignment  of  radiologists  In — 

ETOUSA,  348-349 
SWPA,  684,  686-587 
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Reavis,  Maj.  C.  W.,  565,  567,  568,  569,  570, 
571,  573,  574,  578,  579,  581,  582,  583,  585, 
586,  587,  590,  597,  603-604,  605,  612,  615, 
616,  617,  620,  624,  625,  626,  627,  646,  658, 
667,  670,  672,  676,  678,  685,  697,  698,  702 
Recaptured  radium,  399—401,  456-457 
Recife.  801,  803,  804 
Reclassification  of  radiologists,  15-16 
Recognized  permissible  dose,  88-89 
Recomar  camera,  247 
Recommendations  foi' — 
accessory  equipment,  139 
air  shipment  of  films  to  SWPA,  621 
assignment  of  personnel  in — 

ETOUSA,  330 
SWPA,  585,  586 
auxiliary  mobile  units,  417 
base  consultant  system  In  SWPA,  567, 
570-571 

changes  in  drier-loading  bln  combination, 
378 

consultant  system : 
for  field  hospitals,  809 
in  SPA,  557 
in  SWPA,  566,  676 

dissemination  of  information  in  SPA, 
556-557 

dual  generator  system  for  tented  hospi¬ 
tals  in  ETOUSA,  378 
equipment,  138-139 

equipment  centers  for  specialized  care, 
157 

facilities  for  future  conflicts,  138-139 
film  storage  in  SPA,  556 
generators  in  MTOUSA,  260 
handling  of  films  in  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  154 

higher  grades  for  enlisted  technicians  in 
ETOUSA,  360 

instruction  in  radiology  after  World  War 
1—21 

larger  wheels  for  portable  units  in  SPA, 
533 

maintenance  of  equipment  in — 
station  hospitals  in  ZI,  190 
SWPA,  626 

military  use  of  X-ray  in  Tirah  campaign, 
2 

modification  of  field  unit  in  MTOUSA, 
273 

moisture-  (humidity-)  proof  equipment 
for  tropical  installations,  554 
operation  of  personnel  centers,  115,  110 
portable  unit  in  ETOUSA,  373 


Recommendations  for — Continued 
postwar  training  in  ETOUSA,  355 
protection  in  hospital  planning,  338 
protective  measures  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  791 

radiation  therapy — 
at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  206 
in  plastic  surgery  centers,  141 
records  in  SWPA,  625 
redeployment  in  ETOUSA,  352-353 
reserve  supply  of  cables,  798 
revision  of  diagnostic  criteria  for  tuber¬ 
culosis,  99-100 

routine  chest  radiographs  on  induction 
in  World  War  I — 53 

tables  of  organization  for  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  809 

tropical  packing  of  films  in  Alaskan  De¬ 
partment,  789 

universal  chest  radiography  in  draftees, 
98-101 

utilization  of  radiologists  in  SWPA,  585- 
586 

Recommendations  of  Acting  Consultant  in 
Radiology,  SWPA,  566-567,  570-571,  704- 
706 

Reconditioning  centers  in  MTOUSA,  241, 
242 

Reconstruction  of — 

Boloskop,  461 
facilities  at — 

DeWitt  General  Hospital,  132 
Fletcher  General  Hospital,  132-133 
Reconstructive  surgery  of  bones,  176 
Record  system  at  Halloran  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  152-154 
Records : 

clerical  problems  of,  in  MTOUSA,  246 

in  Alaskan  Department,  790 

in  CBI,  746-747,  747n 

in  ETOUSA,  747 

in  MTOUSA,  238 

in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  186 

in  SWPA,  568,  624-625 

in  World  War  I — 9 

of  atomic  bomb  experience,  paucity  of, 
915 

of  auxiliary  mobile  units,  414 
of  individual  exposures  to  radiation  in — 
atomic  bomb  program,  862 
Test  ABLE,  910 
of  therapy,  197-198 
in  ETOUSA,  486, 487 
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Records — Continued 
of  therapy — Continued 
in  SWPA,  67G,  684 
in  ZI  radiology  sections,  14, 121 
on  Consultant  in  Radiology,  OTSG,  14 
Recreational  facilities — 
at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  31, 
36-37 

in  SWPA,  577,  578 

Rectal  stricture  in  lymphogranuloma  vene¬ 
reum,  822 
Rectiflcatlon : 

of  current  in  World  War  I — 47 
techniques  of,  45 
therminoic  principle  of,  55 
Rectum : 

adenocarcinoma  of,  178,  205,  207 
foreign  bodies  in,  314 
reactions  of,  to  supervoltage  radiation, 
217 

Rectus  abdominalis,  175 
Recurrence  in — 
carcinoma  of  breast,  231-233 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  218,  220 
Recurrent  dislocations,  167 
Recurrent  malignant  lesions,  203 
Red  blood  cells,  life  expectancy  of,  861 
Redeployment  in  ETOUSA,  349,  352-353, 
459,  562,  804 

Redeployment  Officer,  Office  of  Chief  Sur¬ 
geon,  ETOUSA,  354n 

Redeployment  Section,  Office  of  Chief  Sur¬ 
geon,  ETOUSA,  347 
Redistribution  of  equipment  in — 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
815-816 

SWPA,  604-605 
Reduction ; 

in  detail  with  British  equipment,  372 
in  requests  for  unnecessary  films,  130 
of  exposure  factors  in  optimum  kilovolt- 
age  technique,  162 

of  unnecessary  examinations  by  transfer 
of  films  with  patients,  342 
Redwood,  use  of,  in  film-processing  units 
in  POA,  78,  517,  621 

Reenlistments,  routine  chest  radiography 
In,  101 

Rbes-Jones,  Squadron  Leader  P.;  812 
Reexaminations,  426,  554 
of  rejected  registrants.  111 
Reference  Committee,  NRC,  838 
Reference  of  patients  for  therapy,  203 


Refined  techniques ; 
in  general  hospitals  In  ETOUSA,  368 
in  maxillofacial  injuries,  289 
restriction  of,  in  Alaskan  Department. 
785 

Reflex  operation  of  equipment,  67 
Refractory  powers  of  lenses  for  photoflu- 
orography,  108 
Refresher  courses ; 
at  Army  Medical  School,  27 
at  British  hospitals,  354 
recommendations  for,  705 
Refrigeration  : 

lack  of,  in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  189 
of  darkroom  units  in  SWPA,  618,  019 
of  developing  units  in  SWPA,  622 
shipment  of  Aims  under,  to  SWPA,  620- 
621 

storage  of  films  under,  in  CPA,  522 
Refrigerator  component  of  film-processing 
unit,  78,  375-376 
Regiment,  Infantry,  279th — 794 
Regional  consultants  in — 

ETOUSA,  328-330,  345,  347,  351,  353,  362, 
380 

preinvasion  indoctrination  by,  422 
SWPA,  570-571 

Regional  enteritis,  316,  664,  665 
Regional  examinations  at— 

Halloran  General  Hospital,  156-157 
Stark  General  Hospital,  145 
Regional  hospital (s) ; 
coccidioidomycosis  in,  170 
conversion  of,  from  station  hospitals,  185, 
192 

in  Zone  of  Interior,  185, 192-194 
inspections  of,  15 
mission  of,  185, 192 

mission  of  183d  Station  Hospital  as,  772 
personnel  of,  193-194 
training  of  radiologic  officers  in,  18 
workload  of,  in  ZI,  192 
Registered  technicians  in  affiliated  hospi¬ 
tals  in  MTOUSA,  240 
Registrants  for  Selective  Service : 
routine  chest  radiographs  for,  100-101 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  114 
Regression  of  fibroid  pulmonary  lesions, 
102 

Regular  Army  radiologists  in  World  War  I 
—21 

Rehabilitation  of  Chinese  troops,  713 
Reinfection  tuberculosis,  118 
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Rejection  of — 
draftees  for — 

calcified  pulmonary  lesions,  102-103 
cardiac  disabilities,  658 
clinically  Insignificant  pulmonary 
lesions,  113-114 

photofluorographic  findings,  107 
pulmonary  lesions,  97 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  101-104 
high  millininperage  unit,  60-61 
Rejection  rate  for  pumonary  tuberculosis, 
113 

Relapsing  fevers,  hepatic  (splenic)  compli¬ 
cations  in,  822 

Relocation  of  Army  School  of  Roentgenol¬ 
ogy,  20-30 

Remissions  (recurrences)  in  yaws,  644 
Remote  control  of  stereoscopic  cassette 
changer,  79 

Remote  damage  from  uranium,  861 
Remote  processes,  demonstration  of,  by 
Dlodrast,  795 

Renal  calculi  in  Trinidad,  801 
Renal  changes  in  leptospiral  diseases,  822 
Rennes,  445 
Reorientation  device ; 
for  foreign  body  localization,  76,  460 
protective  factor  of,  85-86 
Repacking  of  generators  in  ETOUSA,  378 
Repair  of — 

burned  out  cables  in  SWPA,  614 
captured  enemy  equipment  in  ETOUSA, 
399 

equipment : 

damaged  in  transit  in  ETOUSA,  401- 
402 

in  Alaskan  Department,  786-787 
in  CBI,  747-748 
in  ETOUSA,  371 
in  MTOUSA,  260-261,  267-268 
in  World  War  I — 8 
See  also  Maintenance. 

Repetition  of  examinations  in  CPA,  525- 
526 

Repetitive  dosage  schemes,  851-852 
Replacement  fibrosis  of  intestine  after  su¬ 
pervoltage  therapy,  217 
Replacement  of — 
cables  in  SWPA,  615 
developing  tanks  in  CBI,  737 
equipment  in — 

CBI,  735,  736,  747-748 
SPA,  554 
SWPA,  569,  628 


Replacement  of — Continued 
field  units  in  MTOUSA,  267 
nonshockproof  equipment  in  named  gen¬ 
eral  hospitals,  134 
outmoded  equipment  in  CPA,  520 
parts: 

in  named  general  hospitals,  138 
of  Philips  Metalix  units,  134 
recommendations  for,  705 
Philips  Metalix  units,  784-785 
radiologists  in — 

CBI,  722 
SWPA,  588 
screens  in  SWPA,  616 
tubes  (valves),  136,  613 
Replacement  pools,  training  of  radiologic 
personnel  in,  125-126 
Replacement  training  centers,  129 
Report (s)  of — 

Camp  Greenleaf  School  of  Roentgenology 
in  World  War  1—21 
hospital  inspections; 
by  Consultant  in  Radiology,  OTSG,  15 
in  ETOUSA,  325n 
in  MTOUSA,  248-250 
in  SWPA,  567-575 
in  World  War  1—9 
Reporting  of  films,  121-122 
Requests  for — 

radiography  in  fixed  hospitals  in 
ETOUSA,  440-442 
unnecessary  radiography,  144 
Requirements  for — 
generators  for  field  units,  259-260 
graduation  from  School  for  Roentgeno- 
graphic  Technicians,  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  781 

radiologic  facilities,  59.3,  705 
relocation  of  Army  School  of  Roentgen¬ 
ology,  29 

Requisitions,  processing  of,  in  MTOUSA, 
238 

Research  and  Development  Laboratory  for 
Field  Service  Equipment,  32 
Research  considerations  of  radiation  ther¬ 
apy,  208-233 
Research  problems : 
at  Los  Alamos,  879-881 
in  ETOUSA,  469 

Research  program  in  Medical  Section, 

MED,  843,  860-863 
Research  project  (s)  : 
at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  42-43, 
90-93 
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Research  project (s)— Continued 
at  named  genera!  hospitals,  120 
on  etfec't  of  humidity  on  high-tension 
cables,  520 

on  Radiation  Therapy  Section,  Walter 
Reeti  General  Hospital,  231-233 
status  of,  in  medical  schools  at  outbreak 
of  war,  860 
Reserve  Corps.  109 

officers,  mandatory  chest  radiographs  for, 
98 

radiologists,  16 

in  World  War  1 — 19,  21 
Reserve  tul>es  in  Alaskan  Department,  796 
Residencies  in  radiology,  844 
Residual  hypo,  studies  on,  iX) 

Residual  pneumothorax,  decortication  in, 
303-304 

Resistance  to  use  of  foreign-made  equip¬ 
ment,  370 

Resonant  transformer  unit,  198 
Respiratory  casualties  at  Halloran  General 
Hospital,  149 

Respiratory  infections  in  SWPA,  650 
Restriction  of — 

fields  in  superficial  therapy,  821 
gastrointestinal  examinations  in  SWPA, 
602-693 

primary  beam,  85-86 
radiation  therapy : 
by  inexperienced  personnel,  675 
in  named  general  hospitals,  141 
Restrictions  on — 
film  usage  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  789 
CPA,  521-522 

movements  of  xVcting  Consultant  in  Radi¬ 
ology,  SWPA,  566 
shipping,  371 
transportation  in  ZI,  371 
Reswick,  Capt.  M.,  514,  522 
Reticuloendothelloses,  182 
Reticulum  cell  sarcoma,  204 
Retired  personnel  in  ZI  hospitals,  120 
Retooling  because  of  material  shortages,  71 
Retraction  of  chest  wall  in — 
clotted  hemothorax,  473 
pleurisy,  104 

Retreat  in  Burma,  713-716 
Retrograde  pyelography — 
at  105th  General  Hospital,  700 
in  Alaskan  Department,  792,  793 
in  SWPA,  666 

Retrograde  urography,  164,  308 


Retro-orbital  lnje<‘tlon  of  air,  756 
Retroperitoneal  abscess  in  filariasis,  657 
Retroperitoneal  hemorrhage,  306 
Retroperitoneal  lymph  nodes; 
radical  dissection  of,  221,  224 
supervoltage  therapy  of,  215 
Retroperitoneal  space,  air  in,  306 
Retropnlsion  of  intervertebral  disk,  766 
Return  of  capture<l  radium  to  owners, 
399-400 

Return  to  duty  after — 

Pearl  Harbor,  512 
therapy  in — 

BTOUSA,  486 
malignant  disease,  205,  486 
Returned  casualties : 

management  of  films  of,  at  Halloran 
General  Hospital,  152-154 
pro<essing  of,  at  Halloran  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  120, 146, 157 
Reverse  lend-lease,  712 

Review  of  manuscripts  for  publication  in 
OTSG,  13 

Revision  of  diagnostic  criteri  i  for  pulmon¬ 
ary  tuberculosis,  99-100 
Revolver  wounds  in  MTOUSA,  244 
REYNOI.D8,  L.,  In 

Reynolds  Moulded  Plastic  Co.,  137 
Rheims,  357,  399 

Rheumatic  heart  disease,  314,  658 

Rheumatoid  spondylitis,  173,  536 

Rhine  River,  448 

Rhineland,  443 

Rhodes,  Lt.  Col  G.  K.,  429 

Rhodes  General  Hospital,  146 

Ribs: 

examinations  of,  in  Alaskan  Department, 
793 

fractures  of,  292,  646 
notching  of,  658 

pleuritic  complications  of  fractures  of, 
169 

Rice  paddies,  599,  600 
Richarville,  446 
Richland,  Wash.,  832,  878 
Richmond,  19, 125 
Richteb,  Maj.  M.  R.,  583 
“Riding  gallbladders  home,”  557,  665n 
Rifle  wounds  in  MTOUSA,  244 
Ring  technique  of  localization  of  intra¬ 
ocular  foreign  bodies,  165 
Ringworm  of  scalp,  851 
Rio  Grande  River,  883 
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Rlsk(s>  of — 

bronchography,  164 
localization  of  foreign  bodies,  87 
mass  radiography,  114 
River  War  (War  of  Soudan),  2-3 
Roane-Anderson  Co.,  870,  874 
Robb-Sternberg  technique  of  cardiac  visu¬ 
alization,  658 

Robbins,  Capt.  J.  V.,  416-417 
Robkkts,  Brig.  Gen.  E.  H.,  428 
Roberts,  F.,  332n 
Roberts,  R.  E.,  331 
Roberts  Field,  805 
Robertson,  Col.  R.  C.,  536 
Rochester  Club,  848 
Rochester  Medical  Laboratory,  836 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  834,  848,  850 
Rockhampton,  687,  691 
Rockingham,  690 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  in  SWPA, 
656 

Rodenbaugh,  R.,  f'  13 
RoDRtGU*'z,  Mr  j.  M.,  796 
Roen'ti'^n,  W.  C.,  1 
Roentgenography  demand.*?  for,  67 
Roentgenologists,  See  Radiologists;  Radi¬ 
ologic  personnel. 

Roentgenology  Division,  Surgeon  General’s 
Office  in  Worid  War  I— 8 
Roentgenoscopy  in  wounds  of  cheat,  393 
Roll  paper  technique  of  mass  radiography, 
104-105, 107 

Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (Monastery), 
629 

Rome,  Ga.,  123 

Roosevelt,  President  F.  D.,  838,  840,  841 
Rommei,,  Field  Marshal,  807-808 
Rose,  D.,  845,  862.  804 
Rose,  Capt.  F.  A.,  702,  864 
Rosenblatt,  Capt.  W.  H.,  810,  818 
Rot,  effect  of,  on  canvas  in  SWPA,  692 
Rotary  converters,  159,  796 
Rotating  anode  tube,  116-117,  135-130,  606 
at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  521 
recommendations  for  supply  of,  138 
Rotation  of — 

clrc’’lating  film  library,  143 
personnel  in — 

ETOUSA,  338,  352,  354,  355 
Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
811 

SWPA,  588 

technicians  in  SWPA,  581 
Rotation  techniques,  215n 


Rotting  of — 
darkrooms  in  CBI,  737 
equipment  in  CBI,  709 
Rotumans  at  Suva  Medical  School,  550 
Round-the-clock  service  in  named  general 
hospitals,  123 

Routine  blood  cou-  ts  for  monitoring  in — 
Alaskan  Department,  793 
Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
821 

Routine  of — 

departmental  operations  in — 

MTOUSA.  238 

named  general  hospitals,  121-122 
examinations  at  personnel  centers,  116 
inspection  of  radiology  sections  by  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Radiology,  OTSG,  15 
management  of — 

Hodgkin’s  disease,  218-220 
malignant  disease,  208-210 
Routine  radiography  of  chest : 
before  induction,  67,  101-107, 198 
in  regional  hospitals  in  ZI,  193 
in  SWPA,  650 

on  separation  from  service,  67, 114 
recommendations  for  In  World  War  I — 
53 

Royal  Air  Force  Hospital,  812 
Royal  Army  Medical  College  X-Ray  School, 
331,  332,  335,  354,  362,  370 
Royal  Park  Zoo,  696 

Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  572,  649,  656, 
077 

Rove,  Capt.  W.  E..  622, 651 
Rvbenfeld,  Lt.  Col.  S.,  .559n 
Rude.  Lt.  Col.  J.  C„  32,  329 
Rudisill,  H.,  30 
Rufus  King,  606,  628,  691 
Rulison,  Lt.  Col.  F.  C.,  328,  329 
Ruptnre(s)  of — 
abdominal  viscera,  306 
erroneous  diagnosis  of,  810 
diaphragm,  652 
malarial  spleen  in — 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
822 

Trinidad,  801 

jptic  ulcers  In  MTOUSA,  314 
radioactive  uranium  slugs  (biscuits),  858 
Ru.ssell  Islands,  500 
Russian  POW’s,  415 
Rusting  of  equipment  In — 

CBI,  709 
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Rusting  of  oqulpnient  In — Continueil 
SPA,  523 

SWPA,  612-(?13.  615.  616,  610 
Rutherford  Kaye  Scott’s  Tumor  Clinic,  677 
Ryukyus  canipnign,  518,  527 
S-1  Section,  830 
Saber  shin,  645 

Sacralization  of  luuihar  vertebrae,  670 
Sacroiliac  involvement  in  spondylolisthesis, 
173 

Sacroiiiac  Joints,  arthritis  of,  171 
Sacroiiiac  piane  of  articulation,  670 
Safe  handiing  practiws  of  radioactive 
materials,  845 

Safet.v,  distance  as  factor  of,  00 
Safety  factors; 
allowance  for  error  in,  554 
in  AfTOUSA.  257-250 
of  field  unit,  approval  of,  89 
of  films,  132,  803,  8(M 
of  occupation  troops  in  .Japan,  886 
required  In  maximum  permissible  dose  of 
radiation,  858 
Safety-health  program  at — 

Hanford.  878 
Oak  Kidge,  881 
Safety  precautions ; 
at  Met  l<ab,  881 

during  transportation  of  bomb  to  Japan. 
886 

Safety  shielding  requirements  in  atomic 
bomb  program,  8.50-860 
Safety  standards  f<tr  noxious  chemical  sub- 
.stances,  845 
Sahara,  807 
Saint  Avoid,  447 

Saint-IA  breakthrough  at,  44.5,  4.53 

St.  Louis,  61,  027.  870 

St.  I.,oui8  Medical  Supply  Depot,  706 

Saint  Lucia,  706 

St.  Luke's  Hospital ; 

Denver,  326n 
Manila,  600 
Tokyo,  608 

Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte,  424,  444,  445 
Saipan,  .525.  526,  527 

Salaries  of  civilian  personnel  at  Halloran 
General  Hospital.  148 
Salisbury,  357 
Salivary  fistula,  400 
Salt  depletion  in  SWPA,  667 
Salt  Lake  City,  116 


Salt  water  for  washing  films  in — 

CPA.  526 
SWPA.  621 
Salvage  laws,  691 
Salvage  of — 
equipment — 

after  armistice  in  World  War  I — 8 
from  Ruftu  Kinff,  606.  628,  601 
in  MTOUSA.  268 

manpower  by  therapy  In  ETOUSA,  485, 
486,  487 

patients  with  inoperable  malignancy  by 
supervoltage  therapy,  205 
platinum  in  World  War  I — 51 
radioresistant  tumors  by  supervoltage 
therapy,  214 

wounded  extremities,  278 
Salzuan,  G.,  665n 

Salzman  technique  of  biliary  tract  visuali¬ 
zation,  665n 

Sampling  of  films  in  Middle  Kast  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  819 
Samuei.,  Lt.  Col.  E.,  331.  332 
San  Antonio.  26,  .55,  126,  106 
San  Beda  College,  701 
San  Carlos,  6*20 

San  Francisco,  .5.5, 116,  126,  196,  .500.  .505. 

888,  014,  015 

San  Francisco  Campus,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  &33.  834,  84.5.  WO.  *>8,  865 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  170 
San  Lazaro  Race  Track,  .500 
Sand  protection  in — 

CPA,  523,  .531 
SWPA,  .570-.580 
Sandfly  fever,  822 
Sandstorms  in  Eg.vpt,  817 
Sanitary  Corps,  8,  20,  45n 
repairs  by  personnel  of,  in  Alaska,  786- 
787 

Sanitary  measures  at  Oak  Ridge,  872 
Sanitation ; 

In  SWPA.  .575 
role  of,  in  yaws,  641 
Santa  Ana,  170 
Santa  Barbara,  144 
Santa  Fe.  121,  879 
Sante,  LeR.  R.,  3.57,  .574 
Santo  Tomas  University,  .560,  811 
Sarcoidosis,  143,  357 
Sarcoma — 

In  Zr.  204.  207,  211 
In  SWPA.  685 
of  bone,  .54 
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Sarcoma — (Continued 
of  mandible,  178 
of  tibia,  178 

Satellite  collimator<s),  215 
Satinsky,  Maj.  V.  P.,  291,  292,  293 
Savannah,  193 

Sawdust  for  flooring  in  ETOUSA,  439 
Scabies  in  Papuan  natives,  633n 
ScANuiN,  Maj.  R.  L.,  380 
Scattered  radiation: 
in  Alaskan  Department,  791 
In  CBI,  732,  744 
in  deep  therapy,  211 
in  SWPA,  608,  691 
in  ZI,  94 

protection  from,  by  lead-impregnated 
shield,  87 

SCHATZKI,  Lt.  Col.  R.,  115 

Scheeij:,  L.  a.,  83 

Scheie,  Maj.  H.  Q.,  756 

Schenley  British  General  Hospital,  354 

Scherer  units,  520 

Scheuermann's  disease,  167 

Schick  General  Hospital.  125,  133,  135,  142 

Schistosoma  haemobium,  654,  825 

Schistosoma  japonicum,  654 

Schistosoma  Mansoni,  825 

Schistosomiasis  in — 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
824-826 

SWPA,  633.  654-655 
ZI,  655 

Schmorl’s  nodes,  171 
Schneider,  Capt.  B.  C.,  278n 
Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital,  514, 
517,  518,  519,  520,  ,540 
Scholastic  deficiencies  of  enlisted  tech¬ 
nicians,  22 

School  for  Medical  Department  Tech¬ 
nicians  ; 

Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  126,  781 
Lawson  General  Hospital,  127-130 
O’Reilly  General  Hospital,  126 
William  Beaumont  General  Hospital,  126 
School  for  Roentgenograph ic  Technicians, 
Alaskan  Department,  780-782,  784,  787, 
788 

School  of  Fisheries,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  852-853,  913 
School  (8) — 

as  ho.spital8  in  MTOUSA,  254 
for  enlisted  technicians,  125, 126-130 
of  roentgenology  in  World  War  I — 19-21 
See  also  special  schools. 


Schouten  Island  Group,  701 
Schouten  Is><’.,jd  Radiologic  Society,  701 
SchUlles,  A.,  646,  649 
Sclerosis  of  bones  in  yaws,  644 
Scoliosis  of  spine,  172 
Scorpions  in  SWPA,  577 
Scott,  K.  G..  845,  846,  855 
Scott,  R.  K.,  677,  685 
Scouts,  Papuan  natives  as,  633n 
Scrap  metal,  shipments  of,  to  Japan,  59 
Screen (8) : 
deterioration  of,  in — 

CBI.  738-739 
PDA.  554,  .569,  614-616 
mold  formation  on,  in  Trinidad,  800 
shortages  of,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  788 
ETOUSA,  376 
SWPA,  577,  605 

use  of  rubber  apron  as,  336,  337 
Screening — 

by  mass  radiography,  107 
for  bleeding  peptic  ulcer  in  Alaska,  772 
for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  Alaska,  772 
of  intracranial  injuries  in  MTOUSA,  278 
of  registrants  by  Selective  Service 
Boards,  110 

Scribner,  Lt.  Col.  W.  E.,  132, 137, 178 

Scrounge,  531n 

Scrub  (bush)  typhus  in — 

CBI,  760-763 
SWPA,  633,  656 
Seabees,  634 

Seagrave,  Lt.  Col.  G.  S.,  713 
Seagrave  Hospital  Unit,  713-716 
Seattle,  864n 
Sebaceous  cysts,  488 
Seborrheic  eczema,  141 
Second-degree  .skin  damage  from  radiation, 
211 

Second-echelon  (ordnance)  repairs  in 
auxiliary  mobile  units,  409 
Second  Service  Command,  14,  15,  16,  142, 
158 

Secondary  breakdown  products,  211 
Secondary  collimators,  215 
Secondary  electrons  produced  by  super- 
voltage  radiation,  210,  211-212 
Secondary  exposure  of  operator  in  biplane 
radiography,  75 

Secondary  Infection  in  yaws,  643 
Secondary  neutrons,  837n 
Secondary  radiation,  92,  162,  211-212,  488 
from  litter  tabletop,  87 
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Secondary  radiation — Continued 
from  patients,  85,  80,  88,  335 
protection  against,  337,  744 
from  shutter  housing,  88 
importance  of,  in — 
deep  therapy,  211-212 
supervoltage  therapy,  211-212 
modilied  optimum  kilovoltage  tech¬ 
nique,  162 

obscuration  of  detail  by,  610n 
Secrery  in  development  of  atomic  bomb, 
837-838,  840,  847-850 
Secret  cities,  832 
Secret  sites,  834,  841,  846-847 
protection  of  popuiation  of,  844 
Secretary  of  State,  509 
Secretary  <if  War,  839 

Section  of  Roentgenoiogy,  Division  of  Sur¬ 
gery,  Surgeon  General’s  Office  in  World 
War  1—5 
Security  in — 

develtipinent  of  nie<lionl  resear«“h  project 
in  atomic  bomb  program,  860 
Manhattan  Project,  847-850 
Security  reasons  for  use  of  me«ilcal  officers 
at  secret  sites,  846-847 
Segntentai  spastic  spasm  of  duodenum,  663- 
664 

Segregation  of  patients — 

in  traction  in  SWPA  hospitals,  030 
with  speciai  diseases  at  Waiter  Ree«l 
General  Hospital,  210 
Seine  Basr-  Section,  328 
Seine  River,  445 
Selection  of — 

patients  for  encephalography  in  CBI. 
749-750 

students  for  School  for  Roentgenographic 
Technicians,  Alaskan  Department.  781 
Selective  flltrntion  (barrier  1  technique  (K- 
25  >,  854 

Selective  radiologi«-  examinations  during 
tllm  shortages.  789 

Selective  Service.  28,  106.  HO.  111.  846 
Selei'tive  Training  and  Service  .\ct  of 
1040-98,  103 

Sele<‘tlve  use  of  datiMl  film  stocks  in  CPA. 
.522 

Self-rectification  of  field  (>quipnient.  93 
Seminar (s I  in  SWP.V,  670 
Setiiinonui  of  testis.  178.  22.5,  2.52 
isoeffect  recovery  curve  in,  213 
Semiopaque  foreign  ImmIIcs,  7.56 


Senior  Consultant  In — 

Dermatology,  ETOUSA,  486 
Neurosurgery,  ETOUSA.  476n 
Ophthalmology,  ETOUSA.  466 
Radiology.  ETOUSA.  75.  237,  325n.  325- 
328,  330,  333,  334,  335,  337,  338,  345, 

347,  348,  349,  350-851.  353.  354,  355, 

.357,  359,  361,  3(»’2.  363,  369.  370,  371, 

372,  375,  376,  377,  378,  380,  397-398, 
402,  407,  412,  413.  41.5,  419,  410n,  420, 
422,  423,  425.  427,  430,  432,  435,  459, 

463,  4*56.  476n,  486,  487,  491,  542n,  806 

See  aUto  Allen,  Col.  K.  D.  A. 

Surgery,  ETOUSA.  401 
Sensitivity  to  Atabrine,  765 
Separation — 
from  Service: 

causes  for,  in  World  War  I — 113 
chest  radiography  l)efore.  67,  98, 114 
«»f  U-235  from  U-238.  techniques  of,  832, 
839,  854 

Separation  centers,  109,  113,  114-115 
Serial  biopsies — 

during  radiation  therapy.  212-213 
in  carcinoma  of — 
bladder.  2’29-‘230 
cervix.  213.  230 
Serial  radiography,  67.  535 
in  a.st'uriasis  of  small  bowel,  316 
In  hemothorax.  297-298 
in  metliastinal  involvement,  296 
in  pneumothorax,  ’297 
in  primary  atypical  pneumonia,  311 
in  tension  pneumothorax,  297 
in  World  War  1 — 19 
Serial  spot-pressure  devic'es,  456 
Serial  studies  of  foreign  laxlles  in  chest, 
290-‘291 
Serialograph  ; 
improvisation  of,  in — 

ETOUSA,  383-384 
SWPA,  608-609 
requests  for,  94 

Serialograph  attachment  for  fluomscoplc 
screens,  91 

Serialograph  spot-film  device.  149 
Serialograph  units,  1,57 
Serofibrinous  pleurisy,  104 
Serum  calcium  in  march  fractures,  176 
Serum  phosphorus  in  imirch  fractures,  176 
Service  command  .siirgeon.s,  15 
Service  depots : 
in  ETOUSA.  401-402 
In  SWPA,  615 
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Service  depots — Continued 
on  Continent,  402 
M-400— 401-402 
M-407— 309-402 
M-409— 402 

Service  technicians  in  CPA,  520 
Service  trucks  in  ETOUSA,  402 
Services  of  Supply,  Office  of  Surgeon, 

SWPA,  563,  565 
Servicing  of  equipment,  18 
at  35tb  Evacuation  Hospital,  449 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  151 
in  ETOUSA,  371,  401-402 
in  World  War  1-19-20 
Set-down  containers,  93 
Seventh  Army  Corps,  445 
Seventh  Day  Adventists,  123 
Seventh  Service  Command,  14, 15,  168 
Seventh  U.S.  Army,  413 
Sewage  disposal  plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  872 
Sex,  diagnostic  implications  of,  27 
Shanks,  S.  C.,  359 
Shabun,  Capt.  H.  S.,  147 
Shatter  fractures  of  spine,  479 
Sheabeb,  Lt.  Col.  J.  S.,  20,  46,  48,  49 
Sheehan,  Col.  D.  J.,  30,  700 
Sheep,  Brig.  Gen.  W.  L.,  206 
Sheet  tin,  protective  use  of,  in  SWPA,  579 
Shell  casings,  improvisation  of — 
cones  from,  in  SWPA,  608 
equipment  from,  in  MTOUSA,  268-269 
Shell  fragments  in — 
cardiac  chambers,  291 
wounds  of  extremities,  275 
Shelton,  Capt.  C.,  700 
Shemya  Island,  774,  782,  783,  794 
Shield  as  component  of  field  equipment,  87 
Shielding  requirements  in  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
gram,  859-860 
Shingbwiyang,  717,  728,  731 
Ship  evacuation — 
from  Alaska,  772 
from  islands  in  CPA,  525-528 
in  SWPA,  693 
Shipping  restrictions,  371 
Shipping  .space  in  World  War  I — 7 
Ships,  changes  in  destination  of,  in  SWPA, 
628 

Shock : 

from  control  panels,  553 
in  wounds  of  chest,  292 
postponement  of  radiography  during,  441 
Shockproof  cables  for  field  units,  90 


Shockproof  tables,  521 
Shoes,  decontamination  of,  in  atomic  bomb 
program,  866 

Shop  for  construction  of  equipment  at 
Army  Medical  School,  59,  61 
Short  circuits ; 
fires  from.  In  Nagasaki,  893 
In  SWPA,  618 
Shortages  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  787-789 
CBI,  736,  738 
CPA,  618 

ETOUSA,  376,  428,  456 
Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
814-815 

MTOUSA,  258,  264,  265-267 
named  general  hospitals,  137 
POA,  508 

SWPA.  503,  563,  604-605 
Shortages  of — 

Australian  radiologists,  572 
cables,  71 
cassettes,  137 

in  Alaskan  Department,  788 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  818 
in  SWPA,  700 
clerical  personnel — 

at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  198 
In  MTOUSA,  246 
collimators  in  SWPA,  882 
conductors  in  MTOUSA,  260 
cones  in  SWPA,  605,  682 
critical  materials,  69-71 
in  United  Kingdom  Base,  373 
developing  tanks,  747 
enlisted  technicians,  123 
in  Alaskan  Department,  775-776,  780 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  811-812 

in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  187-188 
in  SWPA,  589-590 
equipment — 

at  Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital, 
515 

during  hostilities,  420 

for  deep  therapy,  684 

in  combat  areas  in  CPA,  520-521 

in  ETOUSA,  371-372 

In  general  hospitals  in  SWPA,  603-604 

in  named  general  hospitals,  144 

In  SPA,  551,  553 

In  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  189-190 
In  Trinidad,  797-798 
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Shortages  of — Continued 
equipment — Continued 

In  United  Kingdom  Base,  368-360 
in  ZI,  371 

film-developing  capacity  in  ETOUSA,  375, 
384-385 

film  driers  in  SPA,  554 
film  hangers  in  SWPA,  616 
film  trimmers  in  Alaskan  Department, 
788 

films  in — 

Alaskan  Ilepartment,  780 
CBI,  738,  756 
CPA,  521-522 
ETOUSA.  301-302 
forward  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  427 
island  campaigns,  526 
named  general  hospitals,  137 
SWPA,  620 
flooring  in  SWPA.  .576 
fot)d  in  Alaskan  Department,  778-770 
generators  in  ETOUSA,  378,  307 
grids  in  ZI  station  hospitals,  100 
labor  in  Australia,  504-505 
lead  items  in — 

CPA,  523 

Middle  East  (Pei-slan  Gulf)  Command, 
813,  820 

MTOUSA,  257-250 
SPA,  563 

station  hospitals  in  ZI,  180 
SWPA,  29-30,  30n,  570,  570n 
lead  markers,  137 
Llpiodol  in  SWPA,  673 
litter  bearers — 

at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  455 
at  35th  Evacuation  Hospital,  445,  446, 
448 

in  ETOUSA,  430.  431.  432 
in  SWPA,  687 

manuals  in  ZI  station  hospitals,  180 
materials  for  film  processing  units,  78 
office  furniture  in  ZI.  180 
platinum  in  World  War  I — 51 
radiation  therapists,  210 
in  SWPA.  675,  675n 
radiologists,  17 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  24 
at  35th  Flvacuation  Hospital,  445 
in  Brazil,  801 
in  CBI.  72.3-724,  726 
in  CPA,  409,  517,  518.  5.^5 
in  ETOUSA.  345.  348-349,  350.  350-360, 
428,  583 


Shortages  of— Continued 
radiologists — Continued 
in  MTOUSA,  238-239,  249,  583 
in  Okinawa,  527 
in  personnel  centers,  114 
ill  separation  centers,  114-115 
in  SPA,  .548-550 

in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  186-187 
in  SWPA,  .561,  .560,  570.  584 
in  World  War  1—20,  21 
recommendations  for,  704 
record  forms  in  Alaskan  Ilepartment,  790 
rotary  converters  in  Bermuda,  796 
shears  in  Alaskan  Department,  788 
screening  in  SWPA,  577 
spare  parts — 

for  Philips  Metalix  units,  134 
in  SWPA.  626 

storage  space  for  films  in  named  general 
hospitals,  140 
supplies  in — 

CBI.  712 
CPA,  499 
ZI  hospitals,  143 
trucks  in  SWPA,  629 

tungar  bulbs  in  ZI  station  hospitals,  100 
Vlctoreen  r-meters  in — 

ETOUSA.  486,  487-488 
SWPA,  678 

view  boxes  in  Alaskan  Department,  788 
water  in- 

Alaskan  Department,  787-788 
CPA.  521,  522-523,  526.  530 
Okinawa,  531,  532 
Shortages.  See  al»o  deficiencies. 

Shoulder,  examination  of  chest  in  wounds 
of,  442 

Shoulder  Joint,  pneumoart hi-ography  of,  468 
Shultz,  1st.  Lt.  F.  W.,  678 
Shuri  battlefield,  531 
Shutters : 

limitation  of  opening  of,  86 
secondary  radiation  from,  88 
Siberian  Expeditionary  Force,  7n 
Sicily,  243,  419 
invasion  of,  237,  420 
Sii>DAi„  Capt.  J.,  810 
Siege  of  Ladysmith,  3 

Siemens  (Siemens  Reiniger)  units,  2^5,  268, 
300,  818 

Sierra  Oscura  Cliffs,  883 
Sigmoid,  carcinoma  of,  178,  664 
SioiiUND,  Sgt.  E.  R.,  151-152 
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Signal  Coi-ps,  129,  578 
role  of.  In  repair  of  equipment,  267-268 
Silent  pulmonary  lesions,  97 
Silicosis,  104,  764 
Silicotuberculosis,  110 
Silver  nitrate,  radioactivity  of,  in  Test 
ABLE,  910 

SttVERSTONE,  Maj.  S.  M.,  259 
Simplifled  controls,  recommendations  for, 

138 

Simplified  tilt  tables,  recommendations  for, 
138 

Sinai,  N.,  875 

Single-shift  cross-thread  localization  of 
foreign  bodies,  53 
Single-tube  stationary  units,  190 
Sinkings  of  obsolete  ships  in — 

Test  ABLE,  909 
Test  BAKER,  911 
Slnus(es)  : 

angle  board  for  examination  of,  91 
diseases  of,  167 
examination  of,  139,  145 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  156-157 
at  105th  General  Hospital,  700 
in  Alaskan  Department,  789,  793 
in  ETOUSA,  364,  384 
in  SPA,  555 
in  SWPA,  608,  650 
in  upright  position,  135 
radiation  therapy  of,  207 
Sinus  formation  in  empyema,  473 
Sinus  thrombosis,  476 
Sinusitis  in  SWPA,  ^0 
SiRCA,  Lt.  Col.  D.  M.,  115 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  MTOUSA,  254 
Situs  inversus,  658 
Sixth  Armored  Division,  445,  446 
Sixth  Service  Command,  14, 15, 139 
Sixth  U.S.  Army,  566,  567,  688,  689 
Size  of — 

calcified  pulmonary  lesions  as  criterion 
of  rejection  of  draftees,  103 
dosage  in — 
deep  radiation,  212 
supervoltage  radiation,  212,  215 
films  for — 

mass  chest  radiography,  100,  105-107, 
108 

separation  examination,  114 
fluoroscopic  field,  85 

Sizing  of  films  (screens)  to  fit  cassettes  in 
SWPA,  615 

Skeletal  system,  radiography  of,  1,  634-645 


Skeleton  as  accessory  equipment,  137 
Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill,  873 
Skin ; 

carcinoma  of,  178,  204,  205,  207,  489,  491, 
540,  685,  852 
changes  in,  after — 
radiation  therapy,  196,  851 
supervoltage  radiation,  211,  215 
infections  of,  in  radiologic  personnel  in 
SWPA,  582 
lesions  of ; 

effect  of  climatic  conditions  on,  in 
Alaskan  Department,  795 
therapy  of,  197 

markings  of,  in  foreign  body  localization, 
75,  76,  85-86 

mycotic  infections  of,  208 
testing  of,  before  bronchography,  164 
tolerance  of,  to — 
deep  radiation,  215 
supervoltage  radiation,  220 
Skiodan,  308 

Skip  effects  of  bombing  in  Nagasaki,  893 
Skips  in  fallout  at  Alamogordo,  885 
Skull: 

diagnosis  oi  abnormalities  of,  24 
erroneous  diagnoses  of  conditions  of,  -lO 
examination  of,  110,  156-157,  785,  793 
fractures  of : 

caused  by  falling  coconuts,  634,  648 
in  childhood,  650 
in  ETOUSA,  478 
in  SWPA,  648-649 

Improvised  techniques  of  examination  of, 
818 

lesions  of,  in  SWPA,  649 
stereoscopic  examination  of,  611 
studies  on  angle  board  for  radiography 
of,  91 

technical  memorandum  on  fractures  of, 
in  SWPA,  571 

wounds  of,  in  MTOUSA,  244 
Sloan  generator,  834,  845 
Slowing-down  agents,  837n 
Small  intestine: 
abnormalities  of,  in — 

bacillary  dysentery  in  CBI,  757-760 
hookworm  in  CBI,  758-759 
malnutrition  in  CBI,  765 
deficiency  pattern  in,  in  SWPA,  664 
diseases  of,  314,  316 

intubation  studies  of,  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  795 

manifestations  in  deficiency  states,  168 
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Small  intestine — Continued 
rupture  of,  306 

Smallpox,  hepatomegaly  in,  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  822 
Smedal,  Lt.  Col.  M.  I.,  328,  442 
Smith,  Col.  C.  D.,  245 
Smith-type  immobilizing  devices,  139 
Snakes  in — 

POA,  577 
Trinidad,  797n 

Snowfall  in  Alaskan  Department,  771,  782- 
783 

Soap,  radioactivity  of,  in  Test  ABLE,  910 
Social  welfare  services  at  Oak  Ridge  Hospi¬ 
tal,  874 

Society  of  ETO  Radiologists,  326n 
Sockets,  difficulties  with  in  SWPA,  618 
Socorro,  883,  885 

Sodium  iodide  visualization  of  chronic 
abdominal  fistulas,  306 
Soft  drinks,  protection  of,  at  Oak  Ridge, 
872 

Soft  radiation,  86 
Soft-tissue (s) : 

densitometry  in  calcifications  of,  162-163 
sarcoma  of,  204 

Soft-tissue  encroachment  on  Intervertebral 
foramina,  172 

Soft-tissue  Injuries  in  CPA,  535 
Soft-tissue  lesions  In  yaws,  041,  644 
Soft-tissue  ossifications — 
in  paraplegia,  173-175 
of  extremities,  175 

Soft-tissue  studies  in  cestode-lnfection,  824 
Soft-ti.ssue  techniques  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  793 
fractures,  634 

intraocular  foreign  bodies,  165,  756 
Soft-tissue  wounds : 

of  extremities,  examination  of  Joints  in, 
442 

preoperative  examination  of,  431 
Solder  in  developing  tanks  in  named  gen¬ 
eral  hospitals.  139 

Solid  Isotope  sources  for  interstitial  ther¬ 
apy,  198 

Scditary  cyst  of  calcaneus,  176 
Solomon  Islanders  at  Suva  Medical  School, 
550 

Solomon  Islands,  551 
Solus  90-30  unit,  370 
Solvents : 

for  decontamination  of  clothing,  865 
hazards  of,  at  Los  Alamos,  881 


Somerset,  332n 

SouBKVELL,  Lt.  Gen.  B.  B.,  840 
Soudan  ( Sudan ) ,  2-3 

Soule,  Lt.  Col.  A.  B.,  146,  170,  172,  173,  175 
Sources  of — 
error  in — 

interpretation  of  photofluorographs,  114 
localization  of  foreign  bodies,  74 
separation  centers,  114-115 
fires  in  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima,  893 
material  for — 

SPA  history,  547 
SWPA  history,  559n 

medical  manpower  for  Manhattan  Project, 
845-847 

patients  in  Radiation  Therapy  Section, 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  203 
population  of  nameil  general  hospitals, 
166 

students  at  technicians’  school,  Lawson 
General  Hospital,  129 
uranium  for  atomic  bomb,  831 
South,  damage  to  films  from  excessive  heat 
in,  107 

South  Africa,  3 

South  Atlantic  flight  route,  801 
South  Pacific  Area,  547-564 
clinical  considerations  in,  556-557 
consultant  system  in,  557 
enlisted  technicians  in,  561-562 
equipment  in,  .5,52-555 
facilities  in,  5.52 
films  In,  555-5.56 
hospitals  in,  547-548 
liaison  in,  .550-551 
radiologic  personnel  in,  548-550 
Southampton,  443 

Southern  Base  Section,  E3TOUSA,  421,  430, 
431 

Southern  Cross  generators,  617,  619 
Southern  France,  248,  259,  283 
Southwest  Pacific  Area,  501-503,  559-706 
buildup  of  metlical  facilities  in,  559-564 
clinical  considerations  in,  633-674 
consultants  system  in,  563,  565-582 
environmental  considerations  in,  575-578 
equipment  in,  608-631 
facilities  in,  593-601 
maintenance  of  equipment  in,  625-627 
operational  difficulties  in,  612-618 
radiation  therapy  In,  570-571,  675-685 
Soviet  Union,  808 
Sox,  Lt.  Col.  C.  C..  847 
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Space: 

allocation  of : 

at  329th  Station  Hospital,  783-784 
at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  453 
in  fixed  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  438-439 
in  hospitals  in  MTOUSA,  246 
in  New  Guinea,  597 

inadequacy  of,  at  Camp  Barkley  Station 
Hospital,  189 
Spanish- American  War,  4 
Spare  parts : 

control  of,  in  ETOUSA,  402 
shortages  of,  in  SWPA,  626 
tubes,  shortages  of,  189 
Spark  gap  in  World  War  I — 7 
Special  cases,  records  of,  121 
Special  equipment  for — 
neurosurgical  centers,  138 
special  treatment  centers,  135, 157 
recommendations  for,  138 
Special  experiences : 
at  evacuation  hospitals : 

1st— 605,  690-693 
21st— 629 
168th— 693-694 
at  1st  Field  Hospital,  687-689 
at  general  hospitals : 

4th— 601 

35th— 606,  695-696 
42d— 606,  696-698 
49th— 699 
54th— 600 

105th— 606,  699-701 
132d— 701-702 
233d— 530-533 
at  station  hospitals : 

12th— 605-4506 
18th— 605,  694-695 
75th— 528-530 
’  5th— 695 
361st— 606 

attempted  assembly  of  Philips  metalix 
unit  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  784 
CBI,  747-748 
breakage  in  CBI,  736-737 
changes  of  assignment  for  personality 
reasons,  586-587 

darkroom  at  105th  General  Hospital,  619- 
620 

decrease  of  visual  acuity  in  CBI,  765-766 
emergency  chest  examinations  before  dis¬ 
charge,  191 


Special  experiences — Continued 
employment  of  medical  personnel  for 
MED,  848-850 

enlisted  technician,  Halloran  General 
Hospital,  148n 

evacuation  hospitals,  ETOUSA,  443-457 
expansion  of  facilities  at  183d  Station 
Hospital,  783-784 

first  use  of  auxiliary  mobile  units,  412 
fogging  of  films,  ETOUSA,  395-396 
food  restrictions  in  Alaskan  Department, 
779 

in  personnel  centers,  115-117 
in  SWPA,  687-702 

ineffectiveness  of  protective  measures  In 
Alaskan  Department,  790-791 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Unit  in  World 
War  I — 54 

liaison  with  Australian  radiologists,  573 
overexposure  from  carelessness  in  use  of 
protective  measures,  790 
Pearl  Harbor,  509-512 
problems  of  service  technicians  in  Alas¬ 
kan  Department,  787 
procurement : 

of  bathtubs  in  MTOUSA,  272 
of  lead  sheeting  In  SWPA,  579n 
(salvage)  of  Italian  equipment,  265 
promotion  of  enlisted  technicians,  782 
Provisional  Hospital  No.  2 — 526 
radiodermatitis  from  carelessness  in  flu¬ 
oroscopy,  791 
radiology  in  Brazil,  804 
replacement  delays  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  786 

return  of  captured  radium  to  owners  in 
ETOUSA,  399-400 
secrecy  at  Oak  Ridge,  849-850 
shock  from  nonshockproof  unit,  134 
shortai^s  of  supplies,  190 
sinking  at  Bari,  265 

temperature  of  processing  solutions  in 
Liberia,  806 

treatment  of  VIP  with  carcinoma  of  lip, 
491 

visits  of  inspection  to  forward  hospitals 
in  ETOUSA,  420-431 

Special  Research  Division,  Naval  Research 
Laboratory,  832 
Special  studies : 

apicography  in  Alaskan  Department,  794 
at  named  general  hospitals,  120 
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Special  studies — Continued 
chest  survey  in  Alaskan  Department, 
794-795 

eosinophilic  lung  in  CBI,  763-764 
hookworm  in  CBI,  758-759 
malnutrition  in  CBI,  756-766 
myelography  at  98th  General  Hospital, 
481 

pulmonary  lesions  in  malaria  in  CBI,  757 
scrub  (bush)  typhus,  761-763 
spondylolisthesis  in  SWPA,  671 
supervoltage  radiation  injuries,  215-216 
Specialization  in  radiology : 
at  onset  of  World  War  I — 5 
in  World  War  1—19 
postwar,  43,  147, 186,  250,  294,  296 
Specialized  treatment  centers : 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  146 
at  named  general  hospitals,  120 
at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  513 
diagnostic  radiolog)'  in,  122 
equipment  for,  135,  138 
Specific  gravity  of  intraocular  foreign  bod¬ 
ies,  468 

Specifications  for — 
equipment : 

before  W»trld  War  II — 60-61 
in  World  War  1—6 
obsolesceiuv  of,  60-61 
revision  of,  61-62 
fiims  for  phototluorography,  108 
fixetl  hospitais  in  ITTOUSA,  438-439 
protection  in  ETOUSA,  335-337 
Speed,  J.  S.,  34 

Speed  of  fiuoroscopic  screen,  87 
Spencer,  Col.  J.,  170,  328,  329 
Sphenoidal  sinus,  fracture  of,  283 
Spiculation  in  yaws,  644 
Spina  bifida  occulta,  171,  670 
Spinal  cord ; 

injuries  of,  after  supervoltage  therapy, 
227 

neoplasms  of,  151 
Spinal  examinations — 
at  Haioran  General  Hospital,  156 
at  105th  General  Hospital,  700 
improvised  technique  for,  in  SWPA,  611 
in  Alaskan  Department,  7% 
in  CBI,  718 

Spinal  surveys  of  healthy  soldiers,  171 
Spine ; 

anomalies  of,  in  POA.  703 
civilian-type  fractures  of,  in  ETOUSA, 
479 


Spine — Continued 
congenital  anomalies  of,  670,  671 
diseases  of,  in — 

named  general  hospitals,  171-173 
SWPA,  668 

fractures  of,  167,  479,  668-673 
osteogenic  sarcoma  of,  227 
studies  of  wounds  of,  at  36th  General 
Hospital,  240 

wounds  of,  157,  289-290,  478-481,  646, 
668 

Spirochetal  etiology  of  relapsing  fevers,  822 
Spleen : 

herniation  of,  into  thoracic  cavity,  652 
localization  of  foreign  botlies  in  relation 
to,  469 

reaction  of  to  radiation  therapy,  851 
rupture  of,  .306 

in  malaria  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  822 
in  malaria  in  Trinidad,  801 
Splenic  complications  of  relapsing  fever, 
822 

Splenomegaly — 

as  premonitory  sign  of  malaria  in 
SWPA,  669 

in  bubonic  plague  in  Middle  East  (Per¬ 
sian  Gulf)  Command,  822 
in  kala-azar  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  823 

in  malaria  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  822 

in  relapsing  fever  in  Middle  East  (Per¬ 
sian  Gulf)  Command,  822 
in  schistosomiasis  in  Middle  East  (Per¬ 
sian  Gulf)  Command,  825 
in  smallpox  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  822 
Spondylitis,  173 
Spondylolisthesis  in — 

ETOUSA,  171 
MTOUSA,  308 

named  general  hospitals,  167,  168,  171, 
173 

SWPA,  571,  670,  671-672 
Spondylolysis,  171,  308 
Spontaneous  pneumothorax : 
in  SWPA,  652-653 
rejection  of  draftees  with,  104 
Spot  film(s)  — 
during  fluoroscopy,  264 
in  erect  ixtsltion,  .555 
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Spot  film(s) — Continued 
in  gastrointestinal  radiography  in 
MTOUSA,  314 
in  myelography,  164,  673 
Spot-film  cassettes,  124 
Spot-film  devices: 
for  fiuoroscopic  screens,  91,  521 
for  gastrointestinal  examinations,  137 
improvisation  of,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  794-795 
CPA,  530 

MTOUSA,  268-269 
recommendations  for,  138,  705 
requests  for,  94 

shortages  of,  in  station  hospitals  in  ZI, 
189 

Spot-film  radiography,  150 
hazards  of,  133-134 
Spot-film  serialography,  149 
Spot-film  tunnels  for  compression  expo¬ 
sures,  135 

Springdale,  Conn.,  61 
Springfield,  Mo.,  125 

Spur-like  projections  from  sacroiliac  joints, 
670 

Spurlino,  Col.  R.  G.,  172,  476n 
Squad  tents  in  fixed  hospitals  in  ETOUSA, 
437,  439 

Squamous-cell  carcinoma  of — 
lip,  207 
mouth,  213 
pharynx,  213 
skin,  207 
tonsil,  207 

Square-root  technique  of  foreign  body  lo¬ 
calization,  468 
3.S.  Brazil,  712 
?.S.  Rufus  King,  606,  628,  691 
Stability  studies  in  spondylolisthesis,  671- 
672 

(table  isotopes,  835 

Itables  as  hospitals  In  MTOUSA,  254 

Staff  conferences  at — 

Halloran  General  Hospital,  149, 154-156 
hospitals  in  CBI,  720-721 
named  general  hospitals,  130-131, 143 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  196 
tailing  of — 

Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  32 
general  hospitals,  recommendations  for, 
586 

named  general  hospitals,  122 
personnel  centers,  108-110 


Staging  areas ; 

radiologic  inactivity  in,  in  SWPA,  502- 
503,  585 

recommendations  for  radiologic  person¬ 
nel  in,  704 

Staging  periods,  outdating  of  films  during, 
In  SWPA,  621 

Stainless  steel  for  field  processing  units,  376 
Standard  Oil  Development  Co.,  838 
Standard  X-Ray  Co.,  Inc.,  60,  61 
Standardization  of — 
equipment : 

In  ETOUSA,  371-372 
In  World  War  1-5-12 
lack  of,  in  CPA,  520 
recommendations  for,  705 
positioning  in  ETOUSA,  426 
stationary  units  by  British  manufactur¬ 
ers,  370 

techniques  in — 

ETOUSA,  372,  420,  442 
forward  hospitals,  357 
named  general  hospitals,  162 
Standards  for  admission  of  enlisted  tech¬ 
nicians  to  Army  Medical  School,  22 
“Standards  of  Physical  Examination  Dur¬ 
ing  Mobilization,”  31  Aug.  1946—101,  103 
Standby  processing  tank,  139 
Standing  operating  procedure  (SOP)  for 
invasion  of  Continent,  420-421 
Stanford  tilt  table,  604 
Stanford  X-Ray  Co.,  625 
Stark  General  Hospital,  145 
State  laboratories,  chest  radiographs  in, 
101 

State  prison,  location  of  personnel  center 
In,  104 

Staten  Island,  120 

Static  electricity,  effects  of,  on  films  in — 
Alaskan  Department,  789 
CBI,  741 

Station  hospitals : 
arrival  of,  in — 

CBI,  741 
Philippines,  562 

assignment  of  radiologists  to,  16,  26 
in  CPA,  518 
bed  capacity  of,  26, 185 
coccidioidomycosis  in,  170 
conversion  of,  to  regional  hospitals,  185, 
192 

departmental  organization  of,  in  SWPA, 
568 
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Station  hospitals — Continued 
development  of,  in  ZI,  188 
during  invasion  of  Continent,  421 
enlisted  technicians  in,  in  ETOUSA,  359, 
360 

equipment  for,  90, 189-190 
excess  equipment  for,  in  SWPA,  604 
functioning  as  general  hospitals  in 
SWPA,  563 

hospitalization  for  suspected  tuberculosis 
in,  107 

in  Alaskan  Department,  772-774 

in  CBI,  709,  712-713,  718 

in  communications  zone  in  ETOUSA,  435 

in  ETOUSA,  351 

in  MTOUSA,  237,  249 

in  Philippines,  559,  560 

in  SPA,  547 

in  SWPA,  567,  571,  628,  694-695 
in  ZI,  185-192 
inspections  of,  15 
organization  of,  186 
personnel  in,  186-187 
training  in.  186-188 
maintenance  of  equipment  in,  190 
mission  of,  26, 161, 185-188,  772 
tables  of  oi-ganization  for,  249 
training  of  enlisted  technicians  in,  i<i 
SWPA,  589 

transfer  of  patients  from,  185 
to  named  general  hospitals,  146,  166, 
169 

transfer  of  radio’ogi<’  j/ersonnel  from,  in 
ETOUSA,  34<’ 
workload  in,  in  ZI,  190-192 
Station  KGMB,  509 
Stationary  '.^i^ipment — 
at  <■  V  iford  General  Hospital,  135 
8  -d  Tal  Hospital,  697 
at  I.  an  Oeneral  Hospital,  149-150 
at  Hk  am  Field  Station  Hospital,  515 
at  named  general  hospitals,  134-136 
at  hofleld  Barracks  Station  Hospital, 
51  j 

at  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  190 
at  Tokyo  General  Hospital,  698 
at  Tripler  General  Hospital,  514 
at  22d  Station  Hospital,  516 
in  Alaskan  Department,  784-786 
in  Australia,  603 
in  CBI,  735-736 
in  CPA,  521,  533 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  813 


Stationary  equipment — Continued 
in  SWPA,  604-605 
in  Trinidad,  800 
Stationary  grids — 

for  modified  optimum  kilovoltage  tech¬ 
nique  in  chest  radiography,  162 
in  ETOUSA,  377 

Stationary-tube  moving-eyeball  localization 
of  intraocular  foreign  bodies,  466 
Stationary  units : 

breakage  of,  in  transportation  to  BTO- 
USA,  367,  367n 

procurement  of,  from  British  in  ETO¬ 
USA,  367-370 
recommendations  for,  138 
work  tolerance  of,  134 
Statistics : 

Alaskan  Department,  793 
Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  39-40 
arteriovenous  fistulas,  ‘’78 
Ascariasis  lumbricoiies  of  small  bowel 
in  MTOUSA,  316 

assignment  of  enlisted  technieians  in 
ETOUSA  359-360 

atte'  dance  at  training  courses.  Army 
L  .'^ical  School,  26 
barium  enema  <n  SWPA,  664 
benign  lesions  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  202 

biliary  tract  studies  in  SWPA,  664 
bone  erosions  in  paraplegia,  173-175 
brain  abscess  complicating  intracranial 
w  anas,  283 
<  ircinoma  of — 
bladder,  227-228 
testis,  216n 

chest  examinations  at  Camp  Barkeley 
Station  Hospital,  191 

classes  at  Army  School  of  Roentgenol¬ 
ogy,  31 

decortication  in  MTOUSA,  303 
desires  of  radiologists  for  discharge  in 
World  War  I — 21 
DeWltt  General  Hospital,  120 
diagnostic  accuracy  of  Pantopaque  my¬ 
elography,  172 

distribution  of  radiologic  personnel  in — 
ETOUSA,  349,  350 
World  War  I — 21 

encephalography  in  MTOUSA,  283-285 
equipment  in  SWPA,  604-605 
examinations  on  Tasman,  702 
54th  General  Hospital,  504 
1st  Station  Hospital,  526 
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Statistics — C!ontinued 
followup  of  penetrating  wounds  of  spine 
in  MTOUSA,  288-290 
foreign  bodies  in  (about)  heart,  465 
graduates  of — 

Army  courses  in  roentgenology,  40 
enlisted  technicians’  schools,  127 
training  courses  at  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  125 

head  examinations  at  4th  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  649 

herniated  nucleus  pulposus  in  SWPA, 
673 

Hodgkin’s  disease  at  Walter  Reed  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  217,  220-221,  227 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Unit  in  World 
War  I — 54 

Joint  Task  Force  One  (JTF  1),  903,  904- 
905 

localization  of — 
bullets,  3 

foreign  bodies  by  fluoroscopy  in  ETO- 
USA,  460 

malignant  disease  at  Walter  Reed  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  202-203,  304 
march  fractures  in  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  176 

mass  photofluorographic  program.  111 
mass  radiography  on  Continent  in  auxil¬ 
iary  mobile  units,  415 
maxillofacial  injuries  in  MTOUSA,  285- 
286 

Medical  D^artment  Technicians’  School, 
Lawson  General  Hospital,  128, 129 
Mediterranean  theater,  242-244 
monthly  quotas  in  training  courses  for 
enlisted  technicians,  26 
MOS  classiflcations  in  EJTOUSA,  346- 
347 

neoplasms ; 

at  Percy  Jones  General  Hospital,  178- 
179 

in  named  general  hospitals,  178-179 
105th  General  Hospital,  700 
ossification  of  coracoclavicular  ligaments, 
175 

Pearl  Harbor  attack,  512 
penetrating  wounds  involving  cerebellum, 
280-281 

penetrating  wounds  of  spine,  289-290 
peptic  ulcer  in  SWPA,  662 
Persian  Gulf  Command,  808 


Statistics — Continued 
personnel  in — 

ETOUSA,  351 
World  War  1—52-53 

photofluorographic  examinations  in  CPA, 
522 

photography  at  Schick  General  Hospital, 
142 

pneumoarthrography  of  knee  at — 

1st  General  Hospital,  468 
4th  General  Hospital,  635 
population  of  barracks.  Army  School  of 
Roentgenology,  33 

portable  hospitals  in  New  Guinea,  597 
postwar  specialization  in  radiology,  250 
preinvasion  estimate  of  films  for  Conti¬ 
nent,  391 

processing  of  POW’s  at  42d  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  696 

pulmonary  tuberculosis  in — 

SWPA,  650-651 
World  War  1—113 
radiation  therapists,  195 
radiation  therapy — 
at  DeWitt  General  Hospital,  141 
at  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  141 
at  Walter  Reed  Genera)  Hospital,  210 
in  ETOUSA,  488,  489,  490 
in  SWPA,  669,  683-684 
radiologic  assignments  in  SWPA,  584 
radiologic  personnel  trained  in  World 
War  1—20,  21 

radiology  in  influenza  epidemic  in  World 
War  I — 49 

Ramgarh  Hospital  Training  Center,  713- 
716 

i-easslgnment  of  personnel  in  MTOUSA, 
348 

regional  examinations  at  Stark  General 
Hospital,  145 

rejection  rate  for  pulmonary  tubercu¬ 
losis,  113 

relation  of  education  to  achievement  at 
Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  40 
rotation  of  personnel  in  ETOUSA,  352 
sinusitis  in  SWPA,  650 
soft-tissue  ossifications  in  paraplegia, 
173-175 

spinal  surveys,  171 
38th  General  Hospital,  809 
35th  Evacuation  Hospital,  443,  445,  446, 
449 
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Statistics — Continued 
training  of — 

enlisted  technicians  in  CPA,  519 
enlisted  technicians  in  ZI,  126 
radiologic  personnel  in  MTOUSA,  249 
27th  General  Hospital,  603-604 
urinary  tract  disease  In  SWPA,  665,  666- 
667 

use  of  films  in — 

ETOUSA,  392-393 
MTOUSA,  274 

named  general  hospitals,  139 
workload  at — 

Camp  Butner  Station  Hospital,  185 
Camp  Wheeler  Station  Hospital,  185 
first  hospitals  in  Australia,  562 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  123 
Fort  Dlx  Station  Hospital,  16 
Fort  Jay  Station  Hospital,  16 
forward  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  428, 
429,  430,  431 

Halloran  General  Hospital,  146,  156- 
157 

Lawson  General  Hospital,  133 
Mason  General  Hospital,  135 
Oak  Ridge  Hospital,  874-875 
Oliver  General  Hospital,  170-171 
Provisional  Hospital  No.  2 — 516 
radiation  therapy  center,  Lawson  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  207 

radiation  therapy  center,  17th  General 
Hospital,  319 

regional  hospitals  in  ZI,  193 
Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital, 
515 

Torney  General  Hospital,  134-135 
Tripler  General  Hospital,  513,  514 
U.S.  Army  Dispensary,  New  York  Port 
of  Embarkation,  17 

1st  Evacuation  Hospital,  690,  691,  692- 
693 

12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  45G-453,  455, 
4.56 

35th  Evacuation  Hospital,  424 

1st  Field  Hospital,  689 

4th  General  Hospital,  702 

6th  General  Hospital,  273 

35th  General  Hospital,  696 

38th  General  Hospital,  809,  814 

41st  General  Hospital,  801 

42nd  General  Hospital,  696,  6,07,  698 

49th  General  Hospita*,  699 

50th  General  Hospital,  439 


Statistics — Continued 
workload  at — Continued 
80th  General  Hospital,  582 
105th  General  Hospital,  33,  34-36,  699, 
700 

311th  General  Hospital,  651 
1st  Station  Hospital,  526 
22d  Station  Hospital,  516 
98th  Station  Hospital,  716-717 
12.5th  Station  Hospital,  695 
333d  Station  Hospital,  796 
359th  Station  Hospital,  799-800 
369th  Station  Hospital,  526,  527 
workload  in — 

CBI,  717-718 

ETOUSA,  363-364 

named  general  hospitals,  144-145 

SPA,  547-548 

World  War  1-52-53 

workload  of  auxiliary  mobile  units  in 
ETOUSA,  415 

workload  on  orthopedic-radiologic  section, 
DeWitt  General  Hospital,  132 
wounds  of  chest  in  SWPA,  646 
yaws  at  168th  Evacuation  Hospital,  643- 
644 

Status  of — 

radiation  therapy  of  malignant  disease 
before  World  War  11—202 
radiologic  research  before  World  War  II 
833-834 

Staunton,  29 

Steadman,  L.  T.,  836 

Steinmann  pins,  275 

Stenosis — 
in  empyema,  473 
of  esophagus,  214 

Stepdown  transformer,  136 

Stereoscope,  improvisation  of,  in — 

CPA,  521 
ETOUSA,  385 

Stereoscopic  cassette  changer,  79,  92,  94, 
531 

Stereoscopic  examination  in  spinal  cord  in¬ 
juries,  479 

Stereoscopic  films  in  followup  of  photoflu- 
orographs,  107 

Stereoscopic  localization  of  intraocular  for¬ 
eign  bodies,  466,  756 

Stereoscopic  projections  in  mass  radiog¬ 
raphy,  108 

Stereoscopic  radiography : 
in  cranial  wounds,  476 
in  orbitocranial  wounds,  282 
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Stereoscopic  radiography — Continued 
on  separation  from  service,  114 
tunnel-changer  for,  91 

Stereoscopic  section.  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  33,  36 

Stereoscopic  studies  of  chest  (skull)  in 
Alaskan  Departments,  793 
Steret>scopic  te<‘hnique,  improvisation  of,  in 
SWPA,  609-611 

Stereoscopic  unit,  research  on,  92 
Stereoscopic  viewing  devices: 
improvisation  of,  271 
in  field,  research  on,  92 
Stereoscopy  in — 
personnel  centers,  110 
wounds  of  chest  in  MTOUSA,  393 
Sterility : 

attribution  of,  to  exposure,  85 
of  foreign  bodies  in  intracranial  wounds, 
283 

Sterilization  as  duty  of  radiologic  person¬ 
nel,  690,  691 
Stekn,  C.,  836,  845,  852 
Sternberg  General  Hospital,  559,  560 
Sterner,  J.  H.,  872 
Sternum,  injuries  of,  in  SWPA,  646 
Stevenson,  Capt.  G.  V.  C.,  879 
Stilwell,  Gen.  J.  W.,  510,  710,  711,  712, 
713,  716 

Stllwell  Road,  716 
“Stilweil’s  Mission  to  China,”  510n 
Stimson,  Secretary  of  War  H.  L.,  840 
Stimulus  of  teaching  in  named  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  125 

Stockpiling  at  Tripler  General  Hospital  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor,  511,  515 
Stomach : 

aberrant  pancreas  in,  171 
carcinoma  of,  in — 

named  general  hospitals,  151,  170 
SWPA,  662 
fibroma  of,  178 

films  for  examination  of,  in  World  War  I 
—52 

foreign  '/odies  in,  314 
herniation  of,  into  thoracic  cavity,  652 
injury  of,  after  supervoltage  radiation, 
215,  227 

tablespoon  in,  647 

tolerance  doses  of  supervoltage  radiation 
for,  216n 

Stone,  R.  S.,  834,  845,  846,  849,  853,  858, 
864,  868,  870,  872,  878 


Stone  &  Webster,  870,  873 
Storage : 

facilities  for,  in  forward  areas,  94 
of  cassettes  in  CBI,  739 
of  discards  in  atomic  bomb  program,  854, 
855 

of  films : 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  149, 
152-154 

errors  in,  in  Alaskan  Department,  789 
in  Brazil,  803-804 
in  ETOUSA,  439 

in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  820 

in  named  general  hospitals,  140 
In  SPA,  556 

in  station  hospitals  in  ZI,  186 
provision  for,  1.32,  133 
Storage  batteries  in — 

River  War,  3 
Spanish-American  War,  4 
Storage  cabinet : 

for  screens,  improvisation  of,  in  CBI, 
744 

use  of  field  packing  case  for,  82 
Storage  tents,  shortages  of,  in  ETOUSA, 
437,  438 

Stork,  Lt.  Col.  W.  .7.,  5.59n,  641,  643,  693, 
694 

Stove-in  chest,  292 
Strahlentherapie,  836 
Strandqvist,  M.,  213 
Stkassmann,  F.,  837 
Stray  radiation : 
from  field  unit,  88 
leakage  of,  below  lead-impregnated 
apron,  88 

protection  against,  133 
Stress  fractures,  109 

Strontium,  role  of  phosphorus  32  in  bind¬ 
ing  of,  835 

Structural  changes  after  radiation  therapy, 
851 

Structural  damage  from  Nagasaki  bomb¬ 
ing,  893 

Structural  errors  in  darkrooms  in  SWPA, 
619-620 

Structural  problems  in  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
gram,  859-860,  868 
Structural  protection  in — 

ETOUSA,  335-336 
MTOUSA,  257-259 
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Structural  reorganization  of  S-1  Section, 
NDRC,  838 

Stuartholme  Convent  of  Sacred  Heart,  616, 
626,696,697 

Student  body  of  medical  school  at  Suva, 
550 

Student  technicians,  162 
Study  clubs  in  SWPA,  574 
Stuix,  1st  Lt.  J.  B.,  486 
Stykr,  Lt.  Gen.  W.  D.,  »40 
Styrofoam  packing  of  tubes,  786n 
Subarachnoid  air  pattern  in  pneumoen¬ 
cephalography,  285 

Subarachnoid  findings  in  encephalography, 
755 

Subarachnoid  space : 
in  aeroceles,  478 

localization  of  foreign  bodies  in  relation 
to,  480 

Subarticular  sclerosis  in  sacroiliac  arthri¬ 
tis,  536 

Subclavian  artery,  anomalies  of,  313 
Subclinical  peripheral  thrombosis,  177 
Subcommittee  on — 

Radiology,  Committee  on  Surgery,  NRC, 
89 

Tuberculosis,  Committee  on  Medicine, 
NRC,  99,  101,  103, 106, 109 
Subcutaneous  emphysema,  393,  542 
Subdeltoid  bursitis,  488 
Subdiapbragmatic  abscess,  305,  472,  652 
Subdural  hematoma,  478 
encephalography  in,  285 
in  SWPA,  649 

Subhepatic  abscess  as  apparent  complica¬ 
tion  of  primary  atypical  pneumonia,  652 
Submarine  sinkings,  survivors  of,  799,  804, 
805 

Submarines,  supply  of  guerrillas  by,  in 
SWPA,  668 

Subperiosteal  callus  in  march  fractures,  176 
Subphrenic  abscess : 
atelectasis  with,  305 
erroneous  diagnosis  of,  810 
localization  of,  306 
Sucking  wounds,  297 
Sudan,  806,  808,  810,  812,  824 
Sudeck’s  atrophy,  488 
Suez  Canal,  807 
Sulfonamide  therapy,  67,  512 
in  clostridial  myositis,  24n,  542 
in  etiology  of  urinary  calculi,  667 
in  wounds  of  chest,  647 
Sulfuric  acid  >n  Tirah  campaign,  2 


SultfinfibAd,  808 
Sumatra,  882 
Son,  Gen.  Li-Jen,  719 
Sunda  Strait,  882 

Superficial  rq^iation  therapy,  132,  208 
arcing,  during,  in  SWPA,  614 
at  Lawson  General  Hospital,  207 
at  Provisional  Hospital  No.  2 — 516 
at  Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital, 
515 

at  12th  Evacuation  Hospital,  455-456 
at  22d  Station  Hospital,  516 
at  75th  Station  Hospital,  528 
calibration  of  units  for,  in  Alaskan  De¬ 
partment,  795 

converteil  equipment  for,  at  Trlpler  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  514 
in  CBI,  766 
In  CPA,  539-540 
in  ETOUSA,  485-490 

in  Middle  East  (and  Persian  Gulf)  Com¬ 
mand,  827 

in  MTOUSA,  319-320 
in  named  general  hospitals,  140 
in  SWPA,  676,  679-682,  689 
in  Trinidad,  799 
provision  for,  196-197 
in  future  wars,  138 
secondary  electrons  from,  210-211 
Supervised  installation  of  equipment  in 
World  War  1—8 

Supervised  packing  of  equipment  in  SWPA, 
628 

Supervision  of  X-ray  departments,  recom¬ 
mendations  for,  570-571 
Supervoltage  radiation  injuries.  See  Radi¬ 
ation  injuries;  injuries  of  special  struc¬ 
tures. 

Supervoltage  radiation  therapy : 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  140, 
196,205-223 
effects  of,  210-212 
in  advanced  malignancy,  214 
in  carcinoma  of  cervix,  230 
in  malignant  disease  of  testis,  221-227 
in  radioresistant  neoplasms,  214 
procurement  of  equipment  for,  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  199-202 
reactions  to,  215-217 

recommendations  for  provlsiori  of,  206 
tolerance  doses  of,  216-217 
Supplies  for — 
photography,  142 
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Supplies  for — Continued 
Radiologic  Safety  Section,  JTF  1 — ^905- 
908 

Supply,  45-96 
in  Australia,  561 
in  CBI,  747-748 
in  CPA,  499 
in  SPA,  555 
in  World  War  I — 4 
irregularity  of,  in  SWPA,  503 
of  Chinese  Army  in  CBI,  710 
of  films  in — 

MTOUSA,  274 

named  general  hospitals,  139 
SWPA,  620-621 

of  processing  chemicals  in  MTOUSA,  274 
Supply  depots  in  World  War  I — 8 
maintenance  officers  at,  18 
maintenance  service  in,  in  ZI,  138 
Supply  Division : 

OTSG,  60-61,  62,  135,  393 
Surgeon  General’s  CMBce  in  World  War  I 
—5 

Supply  operation  at  105th  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  700 

Supply  personnel  in  MTOUSA,  253,  267-268 
Supply  routes  in  CBI,  712 
Supply  shortages  in  ZI,  143 
Supply  space  in  hospitals  In  ETOUSA,  439 
Supply  tables.  Surgeon  General’s  Office  in 
World  War  1—6 

Supreme  Commander,  China  theater,  711 
Surgeon,  Alaskan  Ilepartment,  785 
Surgeon,  CPA,  499 

Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  18,  29,  53,  59, 
61,  62,  85,  89,  93,  98,  99,  100,  105,  106, 
107,  109,  122,  141,  149,  197,  199,  325,  340, 
367,  712,  847,  874 
Surgeon  General’s  Office : 

Division  of  Roentgenology  in  World  War 
1—5,  6,  21,  45n,  47 
in  World  War  I — 6,  8,  9,  21 
See  also  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General. 
Surgeon,  Services  of  Supply,  SWPA,  566, 
568n,  582 

Surgeons,  radiologic  responsibiilties  of,  in 
SWPA,  583 
Surgery ; 
at  front : 

early  facilities  for,  4 
in  Greco-Turkish  War,  2 
in  carcinoma  of  cervix,  230-231 
in  deformities  of  feet,  278 
in  herniated  nucleus  pulposus,  172,  766 


Surgery — Continued 
in  malignant  disease,  209 
in  plantar  warts,  682 
in  POA,  506 

in  varicose  veins  In  MTOUSA,  278 
survival  after,  in  malignant  disease  of 
testis,  221 
timelag  in,  173 

Surgical  Consultants  Division,  OTSG,  13, 
204-205 

Surgical  hospital  at  Abadieh,  3 
Surgical  planning  for  invasion  of  Conti¬ 
nent,  correlation  with,  327 
Surgical-radiologic  planning  conferences, 

426 

Surgical  services : 

augmentation  of,  in  theaters  of  operation, 
405,419 

operation  of  radiology  sections  under, 
121,  186, 192,  351 
in  MTOUSA,  237-238 

Surgical  table,  use  of  World  War  I  X-ray 
table  as,  46 
Surinam,  796 

Surplus  generators  for  emergency  use  in 
SWPA;  617 

Surplus  hospitals  in  SWPA,  694-695 
Surrender  of — 

Bataan,  559,  560 
Japan,  579,  588 
Survey(s)  of — 

back  complaints  in  MTOUSA,  308-310 
cancer  patients  by  Tumor  Board  at  Wal¬ 
ter  Reed  General  Hospital,  209 
chest  in  SWPA,  650-651 
damage  caused  by  bombings  in  Japan, 

AKA 

ooo 

equipment  situation  in  United  Kingdom 
Base,  267-268 
protective  measures  in — 

CPA,  523 
ETOUSA,  336-337 

pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  Alaskan  De¬ 
partment,  771,  880 

radiation  hazards  in  civilian  hospitals, 
83 

radiology  in  ETOUSA,  327 
Survey  team  sent  to  Japan  after  bombings, 
886-889 
Survival — 

after  bombings  in  Japan,  mechanism  of, 
900 

after  wounds  of  heart  in  SWPA,  658 
ill  purpura  after  bombings  in  Japan,  899 
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Survival  rates  In— 
carciiKiiua  of  bladder,  227-228 
eoiubat  casualties,  1(>6 
IbalKkin’s  <li.sease,  218,  220-221 
iiialiunant  disease  of  testis,  221,  227 
Survivors  of  subinariiie  sinkings,  799,  804, 
805 

Suspension  cradle  for  head.  91 
Suspension  of  work  for  machines  to  cool 
off,  134 
Suva,  iViO 
Swanage,  412 
Swannanoa,  126,  655 
Sweden,  3,54 

Swedish  Hospital,  Seattle,  864n 
Sweet  localization  of  intraocular  foreign 
bodies,  43.  139  165 
in  Alaskan  Department,  792 
in  CPA,  .521 
in  KTOUSA.  :184,  466 
in  MTOITSA,  275 
in  SPA,  .5.54 

in  SWPA.  6,05.  606.  (KKln,  646 
in  World  War  I — .54 
lack  of  equipment  for,  in  CBI,  756 
Swimming  pools,  bacterial  counts  in,  at 
Oak  Ridge.  872 
Swiss  Red  Cross,  888 
Switches,  shortages  of,  71 
Sycosis  barbae.  141,  488,  683 
Sycosis  fungoides,  207 
Sydney.  184,  ,595.  597.  604,  621,  677,  756 
Synchronous  motors  in  early  equipment,  45, 
47.  52 

Syphilis,  differentiation  of,  from  yaws,  643 
Syra<'use  University  Medical  School,  192 
Syria,  806 

Syrian  physicians,  liaison  with,  812 
Syringomyelia,  207 

Systemic  reactions  in  supervoltage  ther¬ 
apy.  215 
Tablet s)  : 

cor  version  of,  for  portable  use,  373 
critique  of,  in  ETOUSA,  377 
improvisation  of,  137 
in  ETOU.SA,  377 
in  MTOUSA,  261,  268 
in  SWPA,  60.5,  611 
in  World  War  1-46-47 
of  equipment,  136,  .564,  705 

deficiencies  of,  273-274.  .367,  376 
for  auxiliary  mobile  unit,  406,  408,  413- 
414 

for  evacuation  hospitals,  398 


Table  ( s )  — Continued 
of  equipment — Continuetl 
omission  of  leaded  glass  from,  258 
omission  of  plumbing  fixtures  from,  5 
omission  of  stereoscopic  viewing  de¬ 
vices  from,  271 

specifications  for  ele<-trical  conductors 
in.  200 

of  organization  (and  equipment),  390,  351 
deficiencies  of,  238,  420 
for  convalescent  hospitals,  249 
for  evacuation  hospitals,  249,  350 
for  field  hospitals,  249 
for  general  hospitals,  .548-549,  568, 
723-724,  808-809 
for  station  hospitals,  249,  774 
grades  of  enlisted  technicians  in,  2.51, 
2.52,  .590 

inflexibility  of,  723-724 
lack  of  oppoi-tunities  for  promotion  on, 
in  Alaskan  Department,  782 
litter  bearers  in,  253 
omission  of  clerical  personnel  from, 
519 

omission  of  consultant  in  radiology 
from,  in  SWPA,  566 

provision  for  consultants  in,  ETOUSA, 
326 

provision  for  enlisted  technicians  in, 
360 

recommendations  for,  3.59-360,  704 
pnaluction  of.  from  critical  materials,  371 
shortages  of.  in  station  hospitals  in — 
Trinidad.  798 
ZI  hospitals,  189 
u.se  of  field  packing  chest  as,  82 
Tabletops,  improvisation  of,  in  SWPA,  609 
Table  unit  : 

original  rejection  of,  60 
use  of.  with  field  unit,  256 
Tacloban,  .599.  628 
Taenia  solium,  824 
Tainter,  Capt.  E.  G.,  364,  386 
Tamraz.  Col.  .T.  M.,  712,  716,  748 
Tanks ; 

check  of,  with  million-volt  X-ray  equip¬ 
ment,  835-836,  848 
of  film  profvsslng  unit,  78 

deterioration  of,  in  MTOUS.\.  263-264 
improvisation  of,  at  Fletcher  General 
Hospital,  137 
in  Brazil,  802 
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Tasnenbaum,  a..  855,  862 
Tarantulas  In  Trinidad,  797n 
Tarawa,  525 

Target-Skin  Distance  (T.S.D.),  543 
Tarlac,  652 

Tarpaulin  flooring  in  ETOUSA,  439 
Tasman,  702 

Tata  Memorial  Hospital,  747 
Taxi  boats  in  Operation  CROSSROADS, 
905,  910 

Tayu)r.  Lt.  Col.  H.  G.,  532 
Tea  plantations,  location  of  hospitals  on, 
in  CBI,  716 

Teaching,  beneflcial  effects  of,  in  named 
general  hospitals,  125, 168 
Teaching  conferences  In — 
l<»cal  me<lical  schools,  143 
name<l  general  hospitals,  130-131,  155 
Teaching  films  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  43 
Teaching  metliods  : 

at  Army  School  of  Roentgenology,  36-37, 
40,  43-44 

at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  155 
in  MTOUSA,  247 
variations  in,  125-126 
Teaching  personnel  of — 

Me<lical  Department,  89 
technicians’  school  at  Lawson  General 
Hospital,  1'28 
Teams — 

for  auxiiiary  luohile  units,  413-^14 
from  auxiliary  siirgicai  groups,  4151 
Teamwork,  training  of  enlisted  technicians 
in,  in  CBI,  725 
Teaim,  246 

Technical  considerations  in — 

ETOUSA.  372,  425-426 
naiue<i  general  liospitals,  162-165 
Teclmical  Division,  Met  Lab,  864 
Technical  errors,  waste  of  films  from,  139 
Technical  factors: 

adju.stment  of,  to  vagaries  of  current. 
617-618 

in  chest  radiography  in  MTOUSA,  393 
in  localization  of — 

foreign  Inxlies  in  (about)  heart,  463 
intraocular  foreign  bodies,  468 
in  pneumoarthrography,  639 
in  radiation  therapy — 
in  SWUA,  (»2 

of  ciostridial  myositis,  541-542 
of  plantar  warts,  682 
of  pyoderma,  682 


Technical  factors — Continued 
in  serialography  in  SWPA,  608 
in  use  of  British  equipment,  372 
Technical  manuals.  See  Manuals. 

Technical  memorandums  in  SWPA,  571 
Technical  operations  at  42d  General  Hospi¬ 
tal.  606 

Technical  problems  on  Tasman,  702 
Technical  use  of  protected  personnel  at 
Halloran  General  Hospital,  148-149 
Technicians : 

in  Tirah  campaign,  2 

training  of  Chinese  as,  in  CBI,  719 

See  also  Enlisted  technicians. 

Technique (s)  : 

advancements  in,  in  POA,  703 
charts  of,  for  field  unit,  162 
evolution  of : 

at  affiliated  hospitals  in  MTOUSA,  240 
In  ETOUSA.  372 

for  apicography  in  Alaskan  Department, 
794 

for  biliary  tract  examination  In  SWPA, 
665 

for  biplane  radiography  (fluoroscopy), 
74-75 

for  cardiovascular  examination,  177-178 
for  chest  examinations  in  SPA,  554-6;*5 
for  comblnetl  surgical-radiothempeutic 
management  of  carcinoma  of  bladder, 
227-230 

for  diagnosis  of  spondylolisthesis  in 
SWPA,  671 

for  encephalography  in  CBI,  74B-750 
for  examination  of — 
chest,  164,  393 
colon,  165 

coinbat-inciirre<l  injuries  in  CPA,  535 
for  experiments  on  fish  In  Columbia 
River,  853 

for  film  <‘onservation  in  CPA,  ,5*22 
for  film  drying  on  Continent,  425—426 
for  gastric  examinations  in  ETOUSA, 
383-384 

for  Interpretation  of  photofluorographs, 
110-111 

for  loi'allzjitlon  of  foreign  bodies,  74,  275, 
460,  646-647 

in  (about)  heart,  463-466 
in  brain  abscess,  283 
in  World  War  1-53-54 
for  loc'alization  of  intraocular  foreign 
bodies,  143 
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Technique  ( s )  — Continued 

for  localization  of  intraocular 
foreign  bodies — Continued 
in  CBI,  756 
in  ETOUSA,  466-468 

for  localization  of  intraperitoneal  ab¬ 
scesses,  306 

for  localization  of  intrathoracic  foreign 
bodies,  290 

for  mass  examinations  of  Japanese 
POW’s,  688 

for  measurement  of  exposure,  679 
for  myelography,  163 
for  packing  equipment,  367n 
for  photofluorograpby,  107-108 
for  pneumoarthrograpby,  636-640 
for  production  of  fissionable  materials, 
832,839,  854 

for  radiation  therapy,  231-233,  453,  486- 
487,  826 

for  radiography : 
in  personnel  centers,  100,  104-107 
of  head,  384,  478 
for  spinal  examination,  172 
for  superficial  radiation  therapy  for  plan¬ 
tar  warts,  208 

for  supervoltage  therapy  in — 

Hodgkin’s  disease,  218-220 
malignancy  of  testis,  225-226 
for  urinary  tract  examination,  164 
improvisations  of.  In — 

CBI,  722 
SPA,  554-555 

In  field  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  350 
in  hospitals  on  Continent,  425-426 
in  orbitocranial  wounds  in  MTOUSA, 
281-282 

in  perforating  wounds  of  abdomen,  306 
modifications  of,  in  Boer  War,  4 
optimum  voltage,  430 
standardization  of,  162,  372,  420 
Tehran,  808,  811,  818 
Tel  Litwinsky,  808 
Telangiectasis  of  bladder,  217 
Teleoroentgenography  in  apicography,  795 
Telepaque,  665n 
Temperature(s)  of — 
darkroom  in — 

CPA,  522,  526 
Okinawa,  531 
SPA,  551-552 
SWPA,  618-619 
processing  solutions : 
in  Alaskan  Department,  787-788 


Temperature (s)  of — Continued 
processing  solutions — Continued 
in  Brazil,  802 
in  CBI,  744 
in  CPA,  522,  526 
in  ETOUSA,  362 
in  Liberia,  806 
in  MTOUSA,  274 
in  Okinawa,  532 
in  SWPA,  620,  621,  622-623 
in  Trinidad,  798,  800 
recommendations  for,  705 
Temporary  duty,  recommendations  for,  in 
SWPA,  585 

Temporary  duty  assignments  in — 

ETOUSA,  330 
SWPA,  586 

Tendon  sheaths,  involvement  of,  in  yaws, 
643 

Tennessee  Eastman  Corp.,  872 
Tennessee  maneuvers,  443,  450 
Tenon’s  capsule,  injection  of  air  into,  466 
Tenosynovitis,  488,  682 
Tension  pneumothorax,  292,  297 
Tent(s) : 

arrangement  of,  in  12tb  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  453 

improvisations  in  use  of,  in  ETOUSA, 
437-438 

training  in  handling  of,  for  auxiliary 
mobile  units,  409 

Tentative  acceptance  of  draftees  with 
fibroid  pulmonary  lesions,  102 
Tenth  Army  Corps,  689 
Teratocarcinoma  of  testis,  223,  225 
Teratoma  of — 
mediastinum,  178 
testis,  181-182,  207,  223 
Terminal  recurrences  in  Hodgkin’s  disease, 
220 

Termination  of — 
contracts  In  World  War  I — 6 
research  (testing)  functions  at  Army- 
School  of  Roentgenology,  93 
Termites  in  CBI,  728 
Terrain : 

around  Alamogordo,  883 
at  1st  Evacuation  Hospital,  691 
at  1st  Field  Hospital,  688,  689 
at  35th  General  Hospital,  695 
in  CBI,  727,  731 

in  SWPA,  593-594,  598,  599,  600,  635,  692 
influence  of,  on  effects  of  blast,  882 
of  hospital  sites  in  Philippines,  562 
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Tertian  malaria,  757 
Test  ABLE,  909-911 
Test  BAKER,  911-913 

Test  detonation  of  atomic  bomb,  832,  884- 
885 

Test  dosage  of  supervoltage  therapy  In — 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  219-2^ 
malignancy  of  testis,  221-222 
Test  site  for  detonation  of  atomic  bomb, 
883-885 

Testing  and  Research  Laboratory,  Army 
School  of  Roentgenology,  33 
Testing  of — 

auxiliary  mobile  units,  405 
equipment,  69,  89-90 
for  foreign  body  localization,  74 
in  World  War  1—8 

field  equipm'mt  from  standpoint  of  expo¬ 
sure,  85-89' 
field  generators,  SO-81 
film  stocks  in — 

Brazil,  803 
CPA,  522 
SWPA,  620 

Improvised  protective  measures  in 
SWPA,  580 

lead-impregnated  apron  (gloves),  87 
mobile  units  in  World  War  I — 51 
packing  methods,  91 

Testis,  neoplasms  of,  168,  178,  181-182,  204, 
207,  213,  215,  216n,  221-223,  225,  227, 
540,  685,  719 

Isoeffeet  recovery  curve  in,  13 
supervoltage  radiation  therapy  in, 

221-227 

injuries  after,  226-227 
Tetanus  toxoid  booster  injections,  512 
Teting,  447 

Tetraiodophenolphthaleln,  665,  795 
“Text  Book  of  X-Ray  Diagnosis,  A,”  359 
Texts : 

in  SWPA,  574 

paucity  of,  in  Middle  East  (Persian 
Gulf)  Command,  810 

procurement  of,  from  British  sources  in 
ETOUSA,  359 

provision  of.  In  ETOUSA,  372 
recommendations  for  provision  of,  in 
SWPA,  706 

Thayer  General  Hospital,  29,  121,  125,  131, 
135,  136,  139,  140,  143,  165, 172-173 
Theoretical  instruction  of  enlisted  techni¬ 
cians  in  Alaskan  Department,  781 


Therapeutic  measures,  lack  of,  for  atomic 
bomb  injuries,  884,  901 
Therapy  of — 
amebiasis,  663 
bagassosis,  654 
yaws,  643 

Thermal  diffusion  technique  (S-50),  854 
Thermal  neutrons  in  uranium,  235,  838 
Thermionic  principle  of  rectification,  55 
Thermostatic  control  of  film  processing 
unit,  78 

Thighs,  wounds  of,  442 

Third  Amphibious  Corps,  888 

Third  Auxiliary  Surgical  Group,  407,  409, 

412,  415,  416 

Third-degree  skin  erythema  from  deep  radi¬ 
ation,  211 

Third-dimensional  projection  in  film  inter¬ 
pretation,  110-111 
Third  Service  Command,  14 
Third  U.S.  Army,  51,  330,  400,  407-408,  409, 

413,  421,  445,  448,  453,  456,  488 
Thirty-second  Infantry  Division,  661 
Thomas,  Lt.  W.  N.,  216 

Thomas  M.  England  General  Hospital,  16- 
17,  64.  126,  131,  158-161,  164,  169,  173, 
174, 175, 176 
Thoinasville,  131 

Thompson,  Col.  W.  LeR.,  27, 121, 124, 199 
Thoracic  spine,  osteochondritis  dissecans  of, 
536 

Thoracic  surgery  center  (s),  150 
at  Halioran  General  Hospital,  146 
at  Kennedy  General  Hospital,  120 
at  12th  General  Hospital,  243 
in  MTOUSA,  241,  303 
Thoracoabdominal  wounds,  393 
atelectasis  after  surgery  for,  304-305 
in  ETOUSA.  472 
in  MTOUSA,  292,  305 
Thoracotomy  in  MTOUSA,  291-292 
Thorax,  reaction  of,  to  supervoltage  ther¬ 
apy,  216 

Thromboangiitis  obliterans,  207 
Thrombotic  phenomena  after  wounding, 

312 

Thumb  switch,  87 
Thymoma,  207,  490,  658 
Thyroid : 
adenoma  of,  178 
carcinoma  of,  207 
Tibia : 

involvement  of,  in  yaws,  644 
sarcoma  of,  178 
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Tidworth,  490 

Tile  as  protective  measure,  335 
Tillinghast,  Maj.  A.  J.,  580,  609,  623 
Tilt  table(s),  135,  138,  273,  454,  606,  697 
Tilton  General  Hospital,  16, 123 
Time  intervals  in  radiation  therapy,  213 
Time-dose  studies.  See  Isoeffect  recovery 
curve. 

Time  Magazine,  98,  176 
Time-temperature  development  technique, 
108,  139-140,  362,  618-619,  800 
Timelag  in — 

radiation  injuries  in  malignancy  of  testis, 
226-227 

surgical  treatment,  173 
Timer  of  Bucky  unit,  608 
Timing  of — 

chest  exposures,  608 

deaths  after  bombings  in  Japan,  896-900 
landing  of  equipment  on  Guam,  527 
pneumoencephalography  in  MTOUSA,  283 
serial  biopsies  during  supervoltage  ther¬ 
apy,  213 

Tinea  cruris,  488 
Tinian,  525,  886,  888 
Tirah  campaign,  2 
Tlrah  Plateau,  2 
Tobias,  C.  A.,  845 
Tobruk,  808 

Todd,  CWO  C.  G.,  371.  402 
Toilet  facilities  tV  barium  enemas,  159, 
256,  439,  440,  597,  788 
Tokyo,  495.  .j30,  698,  888 
Tokyo  Buy,  495 
Tokyo  General  Hospital,  590 
Tokyo- Yokohama  raids,  889 
Tolerance  doses  of — 
radiation,  697,  84,5,  8.50-8.53 
supervoltage  radiation,  215-217 
Tonga,  .551 

Tongans  at  Suva  Medical  School,  550 
Tongue,  carcinoma  of,  207,  8.52 
Tonsil,  carcinoma  of,  205,  207,  212 
Tool  kits,  lack  of,  in  MTOUSA,  267 
Tools ; 

barter  procurement  of,  in  MTOUSA,  263 
moonlight  procurement  of,  in  MTOUSA, 
258,  263 

Top  Policy  Group  in  development  of  atom'" 
bomb,  839 
Topeka,  169 
Topography  of — 

Alamogordo,  883 


Topography  of — Continued 
Alaska,  771 

Los  Alamos  area,  882-883 
Nagasaki.  892-893 

Torney  General  Hospital,  131,  133,  134,  144 
Toronto  Cancer  Institute,  220 
Torpin-Thoms  technique  of  peivimetry,  668 
Torula  meningitis,  656 
Torulosis,  170 
Total  dark  adaptation,  76 
Total  tumor  dosage  in — 
carcinoma  of  cervix,  230-231 
Hodgkin’s  disease,  218 
lipoid  histiocytosis  of  bone,  233 
malignant  disease  of  testis,  222,  223-225 
Towels,  use  of,  us  compression  bands,  788 
Townsville,  579n,  595,  596,  622,  663,  670,  678 
Toxic  exx)osures  in  atomic  bomb  program, 
869 

Toxicity  of — 

chemical  substances,  safety  standards 
for,  845 

new  solvents  in  atomic  bomb  program, 
856 

radioactive  dusts  in  atomic  bomb  pro¬ 
gram,  855 

tetraiodophenolphthalein,  665 
uranium  salts,  842 
Trabeculatlon  in  yaws,  644 
Tracer  technology : 

before  World  War  11—833,  835-836,  845 
literature  of,  836-837 

Tracheobronchial  lymph  nodes,  tuberculosis 
of,  101 

Tracks,  improvisation  of,  for  field  unit,  425, 
608 

Traction,  examination  of  casualties  in : 
at  Halloran  General  Hospital,  149 
in  SWPA,  630 

Train  commanders  in  ETOUSA,  432 
Training  at — 

Army  Medical  School,  26-28 
1st  Evacuation  Hospital  in  ZI,  691 
Halloran  General  Hospital,  149, 154-156 
named  general  hospitals,  125-126 
Provisional  Hospital  No.  2 — 516 
35th  Evacuation  Hospital  in  ZI,  443 
Tripler  General  Hospital,  513 
I2th  Evacuation  Hospital,  450-452 
Training  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  780-781 
ETOUSA,  327,  345-365 
Jungle  warfare  in  CPA,  536 
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'’’raining  In — Continued 
localization  of  Intraocular  foreign  bodies, 
466,  468 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
800-811 

named  general  hospitals,  125-130 
processing  of  Aims,  128 
radiation  therapy,  195-196,  198 
inadequacy  of,  208n 
station  hospitals  in  ZI,  186-188 
Tennessee  maneuvers,  443,  450 
use  of  field  unit.  627 
Training  of — 

Chinese  Armies  in  India,  713 
Chinese  as  technicians  in  OBI,  719 
Chinese  medical  personnel  in  tTlI,  719 
Chinese  military  personnel,  710 
enlisted  technicians,  26,  126-130,  267,  725 
at  108th  Evacuation  Hospital,  693,  694 
at  Thomas  M,  England  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  160 

between  World  Wars,  22 
by  civilian  personnel  In  ZI  station  hos¬ 
pitals,  188 

(leterioration  of,'  in  staging  areas,  361 
for  auxiliary  mobile  units,  409 
in  Alaskan  Department,  780-782 
in  CBI,  724-725 
in  CPA,  519 

in  ETOUSA,  345,  361-362 
in  named  general  hospitals,  187 
in  repair  pr<»cedures  in  SWPA,  626 
in  SPA,  .551-,5.52 
in  SWPA,  589-590 
inadequacies  of,  in  CBI,  724 
recommendations  for,  704 
nonradiologic  medical  officers  in — 
ETOUSA,  .345-346 
MTOUSA.  249 

officer  personnel  in  British  hospitals,  332, 
353-354,  370 
personnel : 

for  personnel  centers,  108-110 
of  Radiologic  Safety  Section,  JTF  1 — 
905 

radiologic  personnel : 
between  World  Wars,  22 
in  Alaskan  Department,  780-782 
in  CPA,  518 
in  I-rrOUSA,  3.5.3-350 
in  general  hospitals,  18 
in  MTOUSA,  251-2.52 
In  replacement  pools,  125-126 


Training  of — Continued 
in  SWPA,  584 
in  ZI,  23-44 
radiologists,  17,  245 
acceleration  of,  24,  844-847 
deficiencies  of,  in  SWPA,  569 
for  theaters  of  operations,  26-27 
for  units  going  overseas,  125 
Training ; 

recommendations  for,  during  staging  pe¬ 
riods,  585 

suspension  of,  before  D-day  in  ETOUSA, 
254 

with  miniature  X-ray  machine,  333 
See  also  Courses ;  instruction ;  schools, 
etc. 

Training  aids  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  36 

Training  Division,  OTSG,  30 
Training  jumps,  injuries  during,  634 
Training  manual  for  enlisted  technicians, 
187 

Training  material  in  ETOUSA,  3.57-359 
Training  program,  march  fractures  during, 
635 

Training  Section,  Office  of  Chief  Surgeon, 
ETOUSA,  347,  355 
Transdlaphragmatlc  Involvement  in 
wounds  of  chest,  442 
Transfer  of — 

films  with  casualties  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  789 
CPA,  523 

ETOUSA,  340-342,  352,  357,  393,  427, 
428,  431,  432,  441-442 
Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
820 

MTOUSA,  246-247 
SPA,  556 
SWPA,  625 

Health-Physics  Group  from  Met  Lab,  to 
Oak  Ridge,  870 
Transformer  (8),  135 
at  onset  of  World  War  I — 6 
delayed  receipt  of,  at  Thomas  M.  Eng¬ 
land  General  Hospital,  159 
for  field  units,  research  on,  92 
hurricane  damage  to,  160-161 
in  World  War  1—20,  52 
instruction  in,  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  42 

procurement  of,  in  ETOUSA,  373 
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Transfusions  in — 
atomic  bomb  casualties,  901 
decortication,  301 
Transit  hospitals,  398,  427,  453 
Transitional-cell  carcinoma,  207 
Transitional  vertebrae,  171 
Transmitted  pulsations  in  foreign  bodies 
about  heart,  463 

Transport (8),  radiologic  personnel  on,  in 
MTOUSA,  250 
Transportability  of — 

casualties,  radiologic  criteria  of,  357,  435 
field  unit,  261 

military  equipment,  2,  68,  95,  398 
patients  with  malignant  disease,  490,  491 
phosphorus,  835 
Transportation : 

breakage  during,  in — 

CBI,  736 
CPA,  521 

ETOUSA,  367,  367n 
MTOUSA,  266 
World  War  I — 8,  47 
in  Alaskan  Department,  787 
in  CBI,  734 
in  River  War,  3 
in  Tirah  Campaign,  2 
inadequacies  of.  In  Australia,  561,  595- 
596 

of  patients  to  X-ray  department  in — 

CBI,  731 

MTOUSA,  253,  255 

Transportation,  Office  of  Chief  of,  129 
Transportation  problems — 
in  radiation  therapy  in  Australia,  677 
in  SWPA,  628-629 
of  233d  General  Hospital,  530 
Transportation  restrictions  in  ZI,  371 
Transportation  shortages  in  CPA,  499 
Transshipment  of  equipment  in — 

MTOUSA,  breakage  during^  266 
SWPA,  628 

Transthoracic  approach  in  thoracoabdomi¬ 
nal  wounds,  305 

Transverse  colon,  tolerance  doses  of  super- 
voltage  radiation  for,  216n 
Transverse  processes  of  spine,  injuries  of, 
668 

Trask,  Lt.  Col.  B.  W.,  389,  799,  806 
Trauma ; 

absorption  of  radioactive  metals  after, 
881 

as  precipitating  factor  in  yaws,  643 


Trauma — Continued 
effect  of,  in  spondylolisthesis,  671-672 
relation  of,  to  damage  from  radioactive 
substances,  859 
Traumatic  arthritis,  167 
defect,  widening  of  in  skull  fractures,  650 
osteomyelitis  of  spine,  668 
pneumatoceles  in  skull  fractures,  649 
pneumoperitoneum,  471 
spondylolisthesis,  479 
suture  diasthesis,  477 
Traumatlcally  Induced  cancer,  204 
Traveling  teams  from  personnel  centers, 
104 

Traymore,  131, 158 
Treponema  pertenue,  643 
Triage; 

at  35th  Evacuation  Hospital,  449 
In  transit  hospitals,  435 
limited  value  of  radiology  for,  in  clear¬ 
ing  stations,  238 

of  returned  casualties  at  Halloran  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  120 
radiologic  role  in,  357 
use  of  radiography  for,  in  forward  hos¬ 
pitals  in  ETOUSA,  427,  428,  430,  431, 
432,  433 

Triangulation  technique  of  foreign  body 
localization,  72-74,  461 
Trichinosis,  663,  824 
Trichophytosis,  141 
Trier,  448 

Trinidad,  147,  797-801,  Sfh 
Trinidad  Sector  (Trinidad  Base 
Command),  796,  797 

Trlpler  General  Hospital,  55,  196,  509,  510, 
511,  513,  514,  515,  516,  517,  518,  519,  521, 
539,540 

Trocar-cannula-barpoon  localization  of  for¬ 
eign  bodies,  53 

Trolley  rails  for  mobile  units,  456 
Troop  Mo'-ements  and  Training  Branch, 
Training  Section,  Office  of  Chief  Surgeon, 
ETOUSA,  347 
Troop  strength — 
at  Army  posts  in  ZI,  193 
in  Persian  Gulf  Command,  808 
Troops: 

arrival  of,  in  Australia,  562 
without  attached  medical  support  in 
Philippines,  563 

Trophocarcinoma  of  testis,  223,  225 
isorecovery  curve  in,  213 
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Tropical  bone  abscess,  801 
Tropical  diseases : 
chest  findings  in,  in  SWPA,  656-657 
contacts  with,  in  SWPA,  575 
in  CBI,  734,  757-764 
in  Chinese  troops,  713 
In  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf) 

Ck>mmand,  812 
in  POA,  495,  503,  504,  703 
in  SWPA,  501,  633 
of  chest  in  SWPA,  654-657 
Tropical  installations,  recommendations 
for  equipment  of,  554 
Tropical  packing  of  films : 
in  Bermuda,  797 
in  Canal  Zone,  796 
in  SWPA,  621 

recommendation  for,  in  Alaskan  Depart¬ 
ment,  789 

Tropical  splenomegaly  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  823 
Tropical-type  hospital  in — 

Liberia,  805 
Trinidad,  797 

Tropical  ulcers  in  Chinese  troops,  713 
Tropical  warfare,  radiologic  service  in,  93 
Troubleshooting  course  in  enlisted  techni¬ 
cians’  schools,  128 
Tbout,  D.,  199 
Truckdrivers : 

for  auxiliary  mobile  units,  409,  413,  414n 
pyelography  in,  in  SWPA,  655 
Trucks: 

fluoroscopy  in,  24 
for  auxiliary  mobile  units,  406 
shortages  of,  in  SWPA,  629 
Trudeau  Society,  291 
Tbvman,  President  H.  S.,  903,  908 
Trunk,  injuries  of,  535 
Tsutsugamushi  fever  in  CBI,  761 
Tsuzuki,  Adm.  M.,  888 
Tube(s) : 
breakage  of,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  786 
transportation  to  CPA,  521 
changes  of,  as  source  of  error  in  foreign 
body  localization,  74 
damage  to,  by  current  instability  in 
SWPA,  617 

effect  of  photofluorographic  techniques 
on,  106, 108 
fragility  of,  1 
in  field  units,  136 


Tube  ( s )  — Continued 
in  named  general  hospitals,  135-136, 138 
in  River  War,  3 
In  SWPA,  613 
in  Tirah  campaign,  2 
in  World  War  I — 9,  51 
mortality  of,  108, 116-117, 135-136 
mounting  of,  86 
overheating  of,  56,  62 
positioning  of,  68 
radiation  from,  335 
rayprooflng  of,  55,  56 
recommendations  for,  138,  273 
replacement  of,  136 
Tube  adapters,  improvisation  of,  382 
Tube-angle  meter,  improvisation  of,  in 
SWPA,  611 

Tube  capacity,  shortages  of,  in  CPA,  520 
Tube  failures,  80 

Tube  filaments,  burning  out  of,  677 
Tube  heads,  alternating  use  of,  58-59 
Tube  housing : 
protection  of,  86 
radiation  from,  88 
Tube-life  before  World  War  II — 60 
Tube  rail  platform,  improvisation  of,  in 
ETOUSA,  382 

Tube-shifting  techniques  In  localization  of 
intraocular  foreign  bodies,  466 
Tube  stand (s) : 
for  radiologic  table,  361 
shortages  of,  in  Trinidad,  798 
Tube  unit  requirements,  estimates  of,  59- 
60 

Tuberculin  tests,  113 
Tuberculosis : 

associated  with  pulmonary  paragonimi¬ 
asis  in  SWPA,  654 
centers  for,  in  MTOUSA,  241 
classification  of,  109 
in  Allied  POW’s,  532 
in  ETOUSA,  357 
in  Japanese  POW’s,  538 
in  natives — 

at  75th  Station  Hospital,  528 
in  Alaskan  Department,  794 
in  SWPA,  660-652 
in  Trinidad,  800 

in  U.S.  troops  in  Alaskan  Department, 
794 

in  World  War  I — 54 
of  small  bowel,  316 
of  spine,  668 

of  tracheobronchial  lymph  nodes,  101 
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Tuberculosis — Continued 
of  urinary  tract,  317 
In  SWPA,  667 

rejection  of  draftees  for,  107 
resemblance  of  lung  fluke  to,  537 
Tuberculosis  Section,  OTSG,  109 
Tucker,  Lt.  Col.  D.,  571,  580,  583,  609,  623 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  120 

Tumor  Board,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospi¬ 
tal,  196,  208-209 
Tungar  bulbs,  189, 190 
Tungsten,  use  of.  In  World  War  I — 51 
Tungsten  target  tubes  in  World  War  I — 51 
Tunis,  245 
Tunisia,  806,  808 
Tunnel-changer : 
for  bedside  use,  91 
request  for,  94 
Turner,  C.  B.,  60,  61 
Turnover  of — 
enlisted  technicians,  26, 187 
in  personnel  centers,  110 
radiologic  personnel  in  personnel  centers, 
109 

Tuttle,  Lt.  Col.  W.  M,,  291,  291n,  303 
Twelfth  Air  Force  Service  Command,  265 
Twelfth  Army  Corps,  447 
Twentieth  Army  Corps,  446,  447 
Twenty-eighth  Hospital  Center,  562 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  Division,  652 
Twenty-first  Medical  Supply  Depot,  814-815 
Twenty-ninth  Medical  Depot  Company,  627 
Twenty-seventh  Portable  Surgical  Hospital, 
584 

Twenty-sixth  Hospital  Center,  562 
Twining,  E.,  359 
Tyler,  Col.  G.  R.,  879 

Types  of  malignant  disease  in  Army,  204- 
205 

Typewriters  in  SWPA,  624 
Typhlitis,  824 
Typhoid,  4 

fear  of,  after  bombings  in  Japan,  897 
in  Japan,  698 
Typhoid  carriers,  872 
Typhoons,  600,  888 
Typhus  in — 

CBI,  760-763 

Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
822 

Typists,  training  of  enlisted  technicians  as, 
22, 121 
Ulceration — 

after  radiation  therapy,  211 


Ulceration — Continued 
in  Hodgkin’s  disease,  218 
of  rectum  after  supervoltage  therapy,  217 
of  stomach  after  supervoltage  therapy, 
217,  227 

Ulcerative  colitis  in  SWPA,  664 
Ulcerative  process  In  yaws,  643-644 
Ulithi,  530 

Underdevelopment  of  films,  139-140 
Undifferentiated  trophocarclncma  of  testis, 
223 

Unimak  Island,  782 
Union  Club,  43 
Union  Minigre,  869 

Unit  histories  In  named  general  hospiials, 
145-161 

United  Kingdom  Base,  421 
procurement  of  equipment  in,  326,  367- 
372 

radiation  therapy  in,  488 
regional  consultants  in,  328,  329 
shortages  of  eqi.ipment  In,  376 
survey  of  equipment  situation  in,  367- 
368 

training  of — 

radiologic  personnel  in,  346 
12th  Evacuation  Hospital  in,  450-452 
transit  hospitals  in,  398,  427,  453 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute,  812 
U.S.  Army  Dispensary,  New  York  Port  of 
Embarkation,  17 

U.S.  engineers,  concepts  of,  of  protection, 
334-336 

U.S.  Army  Forces  in  Australia,  560 
U.S.  Army  Forces  in  Central  Africa,  806n 
U.S.  Army  Forces  in  Far  East,  565 
U.S.  Army  Forces  in  Middle  East,  806n,  815 
U.S.  Army  Forces  in  Middle  Pacific,  497 
U.S.  Army  Forces  in  Northwest  Africa  and 
Middle  East,  806n 
U.S.  Army  Forces,  Pacific,  496 
U.S.  Army  Forces,  South  Atlantic,  801 
U.S.  Army  Forces,  Western  Pacific,  497, 
888 

U.S.  Army  General  Hospital,  Gamp  Butner, 
120 

U.S.  Army  General  Hospital,  Camp  Car- 
son,  120 

U.S.  Army  General  Hospital,  Camp  Ed¬ 
wards,  120 

U.S.  Army  General  Hospital,  Camp  Pick¬ 
ett,  120 

U.S.A.H.S.  Mactan,  560 
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“U.S.  Army  Medical  Department  in  the 
World  War,”  4n,  53 

U.S.  Army  Ordnance  high  explosive  tests 
on  goats,  881-882 

U.S.  Army  service  troops  in  Middle  East 
(Persian  Gulf)  Command,  808 
U.S.  Army  Services  of  Supply,  Southwest 
Pacific  Area,  SWPA,  688 
U.S.  Congress,  710 

U.S.  Military  Mission  to  China,  710,  712 
U.S.  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Measurements,  850 
U.S.  Navy  personnel,  care  of,  in  Trinidad, 
799 

U.S.  North  African  Military  Mission,  806n 

U.S.  POW’s,  445 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  99 

U.S.S.  Haven,  905,  907,  910,  914 

U.S.S.  Henrico,  914 

U.S.S.  Indianapolie,  886 

U.S.S.  Iff.  McKinley,  910 

U.S.S.  Nevada,  911 

Universities,  coordination  of  biomedical  re¬ 
search  in,  in  MED,  843 
University  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  513 
University  of  California,  835,  837,  839,  844, 
845,  879 

at  liOS  Angeles,  885 

Berkeley  Campus,  833,  834,  845,  855,  864n 
University  of  California  Radiation  Labora¬ 
tories,  832,  864 

University  of  California  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  San  Francisco  Campus,  833,  834, 
845,  849,  858,  864 

University  of  Chicago,  834,  839,  845,  853, 

854,  862,  864,  868 

University  of  Chicago  Metallurgical  Lab¬ 
oratory,  832,  834,  837,  841,  849,  853,  854, 

855,  856,  858,  864-868,  869,  870,  872,  878- 
878,  881 

University  of  Erlangen,  460 
University  of  London,  331 
University  of  Maryland  affiliated  unit,  109, 
565,  696 

University  of  Melbourne,  572,  877 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Public 
Health,  875 

University  of  Munich,  400 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  6 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  718 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  146 

University  of  Rochester,  834,  836,  841,  845, 
849,  855,  862,  869 


University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  841,  852,  911 

University  of  Soerabaja  Medical  School, 
701 

University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  93 

Army  School  of  Roentgenology  at,  31-44 
University  of  Vermont  College  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  146,  192 

University  of  Vienna  School  of  Medicine, 
194 

University  of  Washington,  913 
University  of  Washington  School  oZ  Fish¬ 
eries,  852-853,  878 

University  protective  programs  in  atomic 
bomb  production,  868 
Unlimited  National  Emergency,  98 
Unnecessary  examinations : 
prevented  by  transfer  of  films  with  pa¬ 
tients,  523 

reduction  in  requests  for,  130 
requests  for,  144 

for  gastrointestinal  examinations,  442 
Unreliability  of  radiologic  diagnosis  of 
clostridial  myositis,  481-482 
Unresolved  primary  atypical  pneumonia, 

311 

Untrained  radiologic  personnel  in — 

SPA,  557 

SWPA,  587-588,  634 
Untreatable  malignant  disease,  204-205 
Upper  respiratory  tract,  deep  therapy  for 
carcinoma  of,  211 
Urakami  Valley,  892,  893 
Uranium,  early  production  of,  857 
Uranium  XI— 832,  854,  868,  869 
Uranium  X2— 832,  854,  868,  869 
Uranium  235  *. 
explosive  properties  of,  839 
fission  of,  837n 

production  of,  at  Los  Alamos,  879-831 
production  of  bomb  materials  by,  839 
separation  of  U-238  from,  857-858 
thermal  neutrons  in,  838 
Uranium  238—831,  832,  857-858 
extraction  of  plutonium  from,  832,  854 
Uranium  hexafluoride,  856 
Uranium  oxide  from  vanadium,  831 
Uranium  pile.  Met  Lab,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  858,  865 
Uranium  salts,  869 
toxicity  of,  842 

Uranium  slugs  (biscuits),  858,  869 
Uranyl  nitrate,  854 
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Ureteral  obstruction,  164 
Ureterocele,  667 
Ureters,  calculi  of,  666,  667 
Urethrography,  308,  700,  793 
Urky,  H.  C.,  832,  838,  839,  850,  854 
Urinary  calculi  in — 

MTOUSA,  317 

named  general  hospitals,  168 
SWPA,  666-667 
Urinary  tract : 
infections,  173 
instruction  in  diseases  of,  43 
involvement  of  in  testicular  new  growths, 
168 

neoplasms  of,  168 

studies  of,  in  Alaskan  Department,  785 
techniques  for  examination  of,  164 
Urography,  164, 168,  308,  717,  766 
Urologic  centers,  138 

Urologic-orthopedlc  section  at  Percy  Jones 
General  Hospital,  135 

Urologic-radiologic  sections  in  named  gen¬ 
eral  hospitals,  133, 136 
Urologic  table: 

improvisation  of,  in  ETOUSA,  390, 390n 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Quif)  Command, 
813 

in  SWPA,  603,  605 

use  of  Bucky  diaphragm  from,  271-272 
Urologic  unit  at  Ashford  General  Hospital, 
135 

Urology  section  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  227 
Usage  of  films  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  793 
ETOUSA,  391-396 
MTOUSA,  274 

named  general  hospitals,  139-140 
SWPA,  569,  584 
Utah  Beach,  453 
Uterus,  carcinoma  of,  207 
Utica,  146 
Utilization  of— 

auxiliary  mobile  units  on  Continent,  417 
consultant  In  SWPA,  565 
equipment  In  ETOUSA,  397-398 
radiologic  personnel  in — 

MTOUSA,  249-250 
SWPA,  584-585 
V-1  (buzz)  bombs,  473 
Vadelaincourt,  453-454 
Valentine,  A.,  849 
Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  143 
Valve(8),  replacement  of,  136 


Valve  tube  rectification,  138 
Vampire  bats  in  Trinidad,  797 
Van  Buskirk,  Maj.  P.  W.,  146,  559n,  694, 
695,  797,  798 

Van  Deuark,  Capt.  R.  E.,  171 
V  i.N  Horn,  Lt.  Col.  E.  L.,  852 
Vanadium  for  war  industry,  831 
Vancouver,  119 

Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Medicine, 
131, 143 
Variations — 
in  film  densities,  139-140 
in  space  allotments  in  fixed  hospitals  in 
ETOUSA,  439 

of  current,  effect  of  on  quality  of  films, 
136 

of  focal  skin  distance,  86 
Varices  of  spine,  172 
Varicose  veins,  165,  278 
Vascular  center(s),  ISO 
Vascular  collapse  In  scrub  (bush)  typhus, 
761-762 

Vascular  competence.  X-ray  determination 
of,  278 

Vascular  injury,  arteriovenous  fistula  sec¬ 
ondary  to,  178 
VEJ-Day,  109,  415,  449,  544 
Velfa  Werke  units,  399 
Venereal  di>«S8e  in  Chinese  troops,  713 
Venography,  142-143, 165 
at  105th  General  Hospital,  700 
Venous  sinuses,  localization  of  bone  frag¬ 
ments  in  relation  to,  476 
Ventilating  equipment  for  darkrooms,  im¬ 
provisation  of.  In  SWPA,  619 
Ventilating  precautions  for  ore  from  Bel¬ 
gian  Congo,  869 
Ventilation  of  darkrooms  in — 

CBI,  737 
ETOUSA,  737 
SPA,  551-552,  554 
SWPA,  618-619,  705 

Ventilation  requirements  in  production  of 
atomic  bomb,  858,  859,  861,  868,  881 
Ventricular  abnormalities  in  gunshot 
wounds  of  head,  755 

Ventricular  changes  in  penetrating  wounds 
of  brain,  285 

Ventricular  systems,  shift  of,  649 
Ventriculography  in — 

ETOUSA,  364 
SWPA,  649 
Veracruz,  5 
Verdun,  446,  447,  453 
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Verruca,  207,  321,  488,  489 
Versatility  as  desideratum  of  equipment, 
90,93 
Vertebrae : 
fractures  of,  479 
transitional,  171 
Vertebral  bodies : 
compression  fractures  of,  668 
slippage  of,  671 

Vertical  Bucky-Potter  diaphragm,  281-282 
Improvisation  of,  in  ETOUSA,  386 
Vertical  cassette  holder,  189,  379,  456 
Vertical  fluoroscope,  improvisation  of,  in 
ETOUSA,  380 
Vertical  fluoroscopy : 
in  MTOUSA,  264,  273 
in  SWPA,  606,  609 
research  on  motor  mechanism  for,  92 
Vertical  radiography,  68,  92,  611 
Veterans’  Administration,  216n 
deposition  of  personnel  center  films  In, 
111,  114 

Veterans’  Administration  hospitals,  206 

Veterinary  Corps,  22 

Vetting  of  personnel  in  ETOUSA,  345 

Vice  President,  USA,  839 

VICKEBON,  Col.  A.,  414 

ViCTOREEN,  J.,  61 

Vlctoreen  Instrument  Co.,  905-907 
Victoreen  ionization  chamber  in  SWPA,  184 
Vlctoreen  r-meter,  400,  832,  852 
calibration  by,  in  CPA,  514,  516,  523 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf)  Command, 
95 

lack  of,  in — 

CBI,  766 

ETOUSA,  637,  486,  487-488,  542n 
MTOUSA,  319 
SWPA,  678,  684-785 
shortages  of,  in  ZI,  71 
ViDou,  Maj.  M.  F.,  176 
View  boxes : 
in  CPA,  521 
In  SWPA,  616,  625 
of  Japanese  manufacture,  631 
shortages  of,  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  788 
station  hospitals  in  ZI,  189 
space  for,  132 

Vinson,  Col.  H.  A.,  559n,  601,  688 
Virgin  Islands,  795 
Virginia,  56 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  719 
Virus  pneumonia,  143, 161 


Visceral  involvement  In — 

Hodgkin’s  disease,  220 
schistosomiasis,  825 

Visceral  perforation  In  wounds  of  abdomen, 
647 

Visceral  tissues,  role  of  phosphorus  32  in, 
835 

Vislt(s)  (tours)  of — 
inspection  in — 

CBI,  722 

ETOUSA,  329,  333-334,  336,  337,  345, 
378,  397-398,  420-431 
MTOUSA,  248 
SWPA,  565,  566,  567-670 
instruction  to  personnel  centers,  109 
Visit  of  Senior  Consultant  in  Radiology, 
ETOUSA,  to  MTOUSA,  237,  239,  243,  277, 
376,  378,  419 

Visiting  speakers  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  87 

Visual  acuity,  decrease  of  In  CBI,  765-766 
Visual  teaching  aids  at  technicians 
school  (s),  129 
Visualization  of — 
cardiac  chambers  in  SWPA,  658 
cardiovascular  structures,  177-178 
chronic  abdominal  fistula,  306-308 
lesions  of  pulmonary  apex,  164 
urinary  tract  fistulas,  308 
Vitamin  deficiencies  in — 

CBI,  765-766 
SWPA,  664 

Vitamin  depletion  in  Japanese  POW’s  in 
CBI,  764-765 

Vitreous  fluid,  loss  of,  at  operation,  756 
V-J  Day,  109,  532,  562 

Vogt  technique  of  localization  of  extra¬ 
ocular  foreign  bodies,  468 
Voltage : 

effects  of,  supervoltage  radiation,  210- 
211 

range  of,  in  local  current,  82 
Voltage  drop(8),  259,  260,  273,  615 
Voluntary  opportunities  for  training  in  re¬ 
placement  pools,  126 

Volunteer  enlistments,  routine  chest  radi¬ 
ography  in,  101 

Volunteer  workers  in  named  general  hospi¬ 
tals,  124-125 

Volvulus,  mimicry  of,  by  mesenteric  pouch 
hernia,  171 

Vomiting  from  radiation  effects  of  bomb¬ 
ings  of  Japan,  897 
Von  Recklinghausen’s  disease,  181 
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Wack  Wark  Country  Club,  601,  697 
Wacs : 

assignment  of,  as  technicians,  26,  123, 
124, 147, 198 

management  of  Aims  by,  at  Halloran  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  153 

Wadsworth  Photographic  Supply,  520 
Wafer-type  grids,  282,  521 
Waite  &  Bartlett  transformer  equipment, 
45 

Waiting  space  in — 
fixed  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  438 
forward  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  423 
named  general  hospitals,  133 
Wakeman  General  Hospital,  134, 141 
Wales,  452 

Waixace,  Vice  President  H.  A.,  840 
Wallis  Island,  667 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  442, 
568n,  603 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  2,  22,  43,  49, 
.55,  107,  109,  120,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125, 
131,  134,  139-140,  142,  171,  177,  195, 
196,  202-233,  568n,  627,  780,  781 
Army  School  of  Roentgenology  at,  125 
radiation  therapy  of  malignant  disease  at, 
195,  202-233 

Walter  Reed  technique  in  carcinoma  of 
bladder,  227-229 
Wappler  unit,  45 

War  Department,  133,  414,  711,  712,  831 
control  of  schools  of  roentgenology  In 
World  War  I — 19 

War  Department  General  Staff,  407 
War  Department  MD  Form  55K-2-790 
War  Department  orders  for  survey  team 
sent  to  Japan  after  bombings,  886 
War  Department  Technical  Bulletin  (TB 
MED)  No.  62, 1  July  1944—523 
War  Production  Board  in  World  War  I — 5 
War  room  at  Army  School  of  Roentgenol¬ 
ogy,  33 

Wabd,  Maj.  W.  C.,  174 
Ward(s)  ; 

location  of  films  on,  140,  341 
of  named  general  hospital.  Picker  field 
units  on,  68, 136 

Ward  officers,  role  of  at  staff  conferences, 
130 

Ward  rounds  at  Halloran  General  Hospital, 
155 

Ward  tents  in  fixed  hospitals  in  ETOUSA, 
437-^38,  439,  440 
Warino,  J.  J.,  99 


Warlsota,  692 
Warkentin,  Capt.  J.,  874 
Warping  of  cassettes  in  SWPA,  615 
Warren,  Sgt.  C.  R.,  237n,  247 
Warren,  S.,  833,  915 

Warren,  Col.  S.  L,  836,  841,  842,  843,  846, 
848,  849,  850,  852,  853,  872,  873,  882,  888, 
902,  903,  905,  907,  913,  914,  915 
Warren,  Mrs.  S.  L.,  850-851 
Wash  tanks : 

of  film  processing  units,  78 
shortages  of,  in  MTOUSA,  263-264 
Washing  of  films : 
errors  in.  111 

in  Alaskan  Department,  787 
Washington,  D.C.,  19,  40,  43,  49,  55,  56,  77, 
107,  120, 195,  509,  627,  711,  837,  915 
Wastage  of  films — 
from  technical  errors,  139 
in  MTOUSA,  274 
in  POA,  705 
in  SWPA,  569 

Waste  disposal  procedures  in  atomic  bomb 
program,  854-855,  881 
Water,  shortages  of,  in — 

Alaska,  787-788 
CPA,  521,  522-523,  530 
island  campaigns,  526 
Okinawa,  531,  532 

Water  circulation  in  film  processing  unit, 
78 

Water  damage  of  equipment  in  SWPA,  628 
Water-filled  drums  as  protective  measure 
in  Alaskan  Department,  791 
Water  pollution,  effect  of,  on  screens  In 
CBI,  738 
Water  supply — 
at  Hanford,  875 

for  fixed  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  437,  440 
for  personnel  centers,  104 
for  processing  films,  recommendations 
for,  705 
in  Brazil,  802 
in  CBI,  737 

in  ETOUSA,  453-454,  455 
in  Middle  East,  813,  817 
in  MTOUSA,  254 
In  SWPA,  621-622 

Water  tank,  use  of  field  packing  chest  as, 
82 

Waterproof  paper  covering  for  films  in 
CPA,  ,522 

Waters,  Lt.  C.  A.,  53 
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Waters  position  in  orbitocranial  wounds, 
281 

Waters  technique  of  localization  of  intra¬ 
ocular  foreign  bodies,  646 
Watson-Victor  Co.,  Ltd.,  606,  606n,  626 
Watts,  862 

Waveform,  distortions  in,  80 
Wavell,  Field  Marshal  Sir  A.,  742 
Weapons  carriers,  253 
Weaves,  Lt.  Col.  E.  S.,  810,  815,  816 
Web  suspension  packing  of  tubes  for  Alas¬ 
kan  Department,  786 
Webbs,  Lt.  Col.  J.  G.  S.,  380 
Webstbb,  Lt.  Col.  J.  E.,  278n 
Websteb,  j.  P.,  141 
Weight  of— 
early  apparatus,  1 
field  equipment,  71,  95 
field  generator,  81 
portable  transformer  unit,  82 
Weight  limitations  on  equipment,  68,  71 
Weil’s  disease,  822 
Weisskopf,  V.,  836 
Welandes,  a.  D.,  913 
Welch,  Capt.  O.  W.,  799 
Wells  in  New  Guinea,  622 
Welsh,  Col.  A.  B.,  847 
Webtz,  Maj.  B.  F.,  176 
Western  Defense  Command,  771n 
Western  Front,  World  War  I — 5 
Western  Pacific  campaign,  525 
Western  Samoans  at  Suva  Medical  School, 
550 

Westinghouse  Bucky  table,  801 
Westinghouse  head  Bucky,  135 
Westinghouse  International,  747 
Westinghouse  transformer,  116 
Westinghouse  unit(s)  : 

In  CBI,  735 
insulators  for,  800 

for  therapy  in  Middle  East  Command, 
827 

Westinghouse  X-Bay  Co.,  72,  73n,  83,  90, 
781 

Wet-ash  dipping  technique,  836,  862 
Wet  films,  reading  of,  110-111, 115, 116 
in  forward  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  428, 
433 

in  Okinawa,  527 
Weymouth,  412,  453 
Wheels  on — 

Picker  field  units,  261 
portable  units  in  SPA,  553 


WHFiAN,  Lt.  Col.  V.  M.,  468 
Whiplash  fractures,  668 
Whipple,  G.  H.,  849 
Whipple,  Capt.  H.  D.,  881 
Whitaksb,  C.  a.,  874 
White,  T.  N.,  88 
White  House,  106 
White  Sands  Bombing  Bange,  883 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  29, 131 
Whiteleathek,  j.  E.,  34,  44 
Whitman,  Capt.  M.  R,  147 
WiDMEYEB,  Capt.  C.  P.,  328 
Wilcox,  Lt.  Col.  L.  F.,  245 
Wilkes-Barre,  115 

William  Beaumont  General  Hospital,  26,  55, 
139, 196 

enlisted  technicians’  school  at,  126 
Williams,  Maj.  B.  L.,  115 
Willis  Campbell  Clinic,  34 
Wilmington,  869 
Wilson,  Col.  B.  L.,  566 
Welz,  S.  Sgt.  B.  A.,  449,  450 
Wind  shear,  884 
Windeyxb,  D.  W.,  331, 8S2n 
WiNDEVEB,  W.  B.,  485, 487,  491 
WiKD-ROW,  Lt.  Col.  F.  M.,  328,  329 
Winds : 
effect  of,  on — 

facilities  in  Alaskan  Department,  782- 
783 

fallout  from  atomic  bomb,  885 
importance  of — 

at  detonation  of  atomic  bomb,  883 
on  blast  ^ects,  882 
Windward  Chain,  796 
Winship,  Lt.  Col.  T.,  560 
Winter  General  Hospital,  169, 170 
WiN^KEB,  Lt.  F.  B.,  88 
Wire,  shortages  of,  71 
Wire  runs  in  ETOUSA,  379 
Wiring : 

between  World  Wars,  22 

in  fixed  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  437,  439 

in  SPA,  553 

In  World  War  I — ^20 

instruction  of  enlisted  technicians  in,  40, 
781 

problems  of,  in  SWPA,  618 
WiRTH,  J.  E.,  872 

WissiNo,  Maj.  E.  G.,  559n,  586,  701,  702 
Wolf,  A.,  156 

WoLLAN,  E.  O.,  845,  862,  864 
Wood  bullets,  471 
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Wood  developing  tanks  In  SWPA,  621 
Woodrow  Wilson  General  Hospital,  29 
Woolworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Australia,  610 
Work  tolerance  of — 
stationary  anode  tubes,  13&-136 
stationary  units,  134 

Workbenches,  construction  of.  In  BITODSA, 
2vl8 

Working  areas  at  Army  School  of  Roent¬ 
genology,  33 

Working  hours  of  enlisted  technicians  in — 
Alaskan  Department,  791 
CPA,  524 
SWPA,  581 
Workload  at — 

Camp  Butner  Station  Hospital,  185 
Camp  Wheeler  Station  Hospital,  185 
DeWitt  General  Hospital,  120 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  123 
Halloran  General  Hospital,  146, 152 
Lawson  General  Hospital,  133 
Mason  General  Hospital,  135 
Darned  general  hospitals,  134 
Oliver  General  Hospital,  170-171 
Provisional  Hospital  No.  2 — 516 
radiation  therapy  center  at  Lawson  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  207 

Radiation  Therapy  Section  at  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  210 
separation  centers,  114-115 
Schofield  Barracks  Station  Hospital,  515 
Tomey  General  Hospital,  134-135 
Trlpler  General  Hospital  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  511-512 

Walter  Beec  General  Hospital,  122-123, 
125,198 
Workload  in — 

Alaskan  Department,  792-793 
Army  hospitals  after  World  War  I — 54 
Bermuda,  796-797 
Brazil,  804 

CBI,  717-718,  722,  757 
CPA,  516,  521,  535 
construction  of  Ledo  Road,  761 
ETOUSA,  363-364 

forward  hospitals  in  ETOUSA,  428,  429, 
430,  431 

inequalities  of,  405 
MTOUSA,  241-244 
named  general  hospitals,  144-145 
personnel  centers,  110, 116-117 
SWPA,  568,  594,  621 
World  War  1-52-53 


Workload  of — 
auxiliary  mobile  units,  415 
18th  Station  Hospital,  694 
enlisted  technicians  in  forward  hospitals 
In  ETOUSA,  427,  428,  429,  430 
evacuation  hospitals  on  Continent,  424 
fleld  hospitals,  24 
in  ETOUSA,  350-351 
Ist  Evacuation  Hospital,  691 
1st  Field  Hospital,  687,  689 
gastrointestinal  examinations  in  SWPA, 
659-661 
hospitals  in — 

Australia,  562 
Philippines,  563 
SPA,  547-548 
Los  Alamos  Hospital,  879 
malignant  disease  at  Walter  Reed  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  202-204 
Oak  Ridge  Hospital,  874-875 
168th  Evacuation  Hospital,  693 
orthopedic-radiologic  .section  at  DeWitt 
General  Hospital,  132 
radiation  therapy  in — 

British  hospitals,  485,  486,  488 
Middle  (Persian  Gulf)  Command,  826 
SWPA,  682, 683-684 
R&mgarh  Training  Center,  713-716 
regional  hospitals  in  ZI,  192 
station  hospitals  in  ZI,  186, 190-192 
Workload,  relation  of,  to  need  for  protec¬ 
tion,  578 

World  War  I— In,  24,  27,  327 
administrative  considerations  in,  4-5 
bedside  unit  in,  48-49 
breakage  and  repair  in,  7-8 
bronchopneumonia  in,  54 
causes  fir  separation  from  Service  in, 
113 

clinical  radiology  in,  53-54 
current  in,  52 

diagnostic  radiology  in,  53-54 
distribution  of  radiologists  in,  21 
Division  of  Roentgenology  in  Surgeon 
General’s  Office  in,  21,  45,  47 
equipment  and  supply  in,  45-54 
at  1st  Evacuation  Hospital,  680 
exposure  of  operator  in,  86n 
fluoroscopic  localization  of  foreign  bod¬ 
ies  in,  49,  53-54 
hospital  inspections  in,  9 
influenzal  pneumonia  in,  331 
instruction  in  military  roentgmology  in, 
20-21 
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World  War  I — Ck>ntlnued 
localization  of  foreign  bodies  in,  20,  21, 
24,  53-54,  72,  86n,  461,  606,  645n 
military  -irements  of  equipment  In,  45 
oversea  supply  in,  6-7 
oversea  training  of  personnel  in,  21 
portable  units  in,  47-48 
procurement  and  supply  In,  5-7 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in,  97, 113 
schools  of  roentgenology  in,  19-21 
servicing  of  equipment  in,  19-20 
specialization  in  radiology  in,  19 
staffing  of  hospitals  in,  20 
Surgeon  General’s  Office  in,  21,  45,  47 
training  in,  19-21 
tubes  in,  51 

use  of  auxiliary  mobile  units  in,  409 
workload  in,  52-53 
in  Army  hospitals  after,  54 
X-ray  table  In,  46-47 
World  Wars: 

concept  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
between,  97-98 

development  of  equipment  between,  54-62 
Wornout  solutions,  recognition  of,  128 
Wound  ballistics  in  CBI,  756 
Wounding  agents  in  MTOUSA,  244 
Wounds,  pattern  of,  in  Okinawa,  527 
Wrightstown,  N.  J.,  16, 123 
Wrists,  Involvement  of,  in  yaws,  644 
Wm-FK,  Lt.  Col.  B.  I.,  329 
Wyatt,  Lt  Col.  G.  M.,  122,  124,  125,  134, 
139, 142, 172 

Wyckoff,  1st  Lt.  W.  A.,  402 
Wyuan,  MaJ.  S.  H.,  269 
X-ray  : 

dosage  tolerance  of,  850,  853 
first  military  use  of,  1 
recommendations  for  military  use  of,  in 
Tirah  campaign,  2 


X-ray — Continued 
therapeutic  doses  of,  850-852 
8ce  also  Radiation ;  Radiology ;  Radium ; 
Radon ;  special  items. 

X-ray  ambulances  in  World  War  I — 7 
X-ray  departments : 
instruction  in  operation  of  at  Army 
School  of  Roentgenology,  40 
location  of,  in  forward  hospitals,  254-255 
X-ray  equipment : 
first  models  of,  1 
servicing  of,  18 

Yaw-like  bone  lesions  in  natives  in  CP.4, 
526 
Yaws : 

association  of  other  diseases  with,  543 
in  Middle  East  (Persian  Gulf) 

Command,  826 
in  Papuan  natives,  633n 
In  SWPA,  641-645,  697,  701 
pathologic  process  in,  643 
Yellow  fever : 

absence  of  radiologic  manifestations  in, 
88 

vaccination.  Jaundice  after,  664 
Young  cystoscoplc  table,  606,  697 
Zamboanga,  694,  888 
ZoixiNOEB,  Col.  R.  M.,  420 
Zone  of  Interior : 
coccidioidomycosis  in,  312 
evacuation — 

of  patients  with  malignant  disease  to, 
490,  491 

to,  from  MTOUSA,  166,  319 
named  general  hospitals  in,  119-184 
regional  hospitals  in,  185, 192-194 
station  hospitals  in,  183-192 
See  also  special  items. 
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History  of  the  Medical  Department,  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  II 

DISTRIBUTION  UST 
RADIOLOGY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 


Active  Army : 

OSD  (1) 

OS  MaJ  Comd  (2) 

Med  Cen  (1)  except 

OSA  (1) 

except 

WRAMC  (5) 

OUSofA  (1) 

USAREUR  (4) 

BAMC  (5) 

ASA  (FM)  (1) 

SHAPE  (2) 

WRAIR  (5) 

ASA  (I&L)  (1) 

OS  Base  Comd  (1) 

AFIP  (5) 

ASA  (RAD)  (1) 

Log  Comd  (2) 

Def  Log  Spt  Cen  (1) 

USASA  (1) 

MDW  (1) 

Def  Med  Spt  Cen  (1) 

DASA  (1) 

USAPERSCEN  (1) 

DCSPER  (2) 

Armies  (3) 

USA  Trans  Tml  Comd  (1) 

AGSI  (1) 

Bde  (1) 

Army  Terminal  (1) 

DCSOPS  (2) 

Corps  (1) 

PG  (1) 

DCSLOG  (2) 

Div  (2) 

Med  Lab  (1) 

ACSFOR  (2) 

SFGp  (1) 

USA  Med  RAD  UNITS  A 

ACSRC  (1) 

Med  Gp  (2) 

Lab  (1) 

CARROTC  (1) 

Med  Bn  (1) 

AFES  (1) 

CofF  (1) 

USATC  (1) 

Arsenals  (1) 

CINFO  (1) 

USMA  (3) 

Med  Fid  Maint  Shops  (1) 

CNGB  (1) 

Svc  College  (2) 

DB  (1) 

CLL  (1) 

Br  Svc  Sch  (1) 

Disp  (1) 

CRD  (1) 

MFSS  (5) 

USA  Corps  (1) 

CMH  (1) 

Med  Spec  Sch  (2) 

MAAG  (1) 

TAG  (1) 

USAMEDS  V  Sch  (1) 

Mil  Msn  (1) 

TIG  (1) 

Med  Sec  GENDEP 

JBUSMC  (1) 

TJAG  (1) 

(OS)  (1) 

Units  under  following 

TPMG  (1) 

MedDep  (OS)  (1) 

TOE’S : 

CofCh  (1) 

Gen  Hosp  (5) 

8-500  Team  AH  (1) 

Tech  Stf,  DA  (1) 

Named  Army  Hosp  (4) 

8-510  (1) 

TSG  (30) 

USA  Hosp  (25-100  Beds) 

8-551  (5) 

Med  Bds  (1) 

(1) 

8-581  (1) 

USCONARC  (2) 

(100-500  Beds)  (2) 

Historical  Unit, 

ARADCOM  (1) 

(500-750  Beds)  (4) 

USAMEDS  (1600) 

NO  :  State  AG  (1) ;  Div  (1). 
V8AR:  Log  Comd  (1);  Div 

(1) :  TOE’S  8-500  Team  AH 

(1) ;  8-510  (1) :  8-551  (1) 

8-581  (1) ;  Med  Gp  (2) ;  Bde  (1)  ;  USA  Hosp  (1). 

Request  copies  remaining  on  hand  after  initial  distribution  be  returned  to  The 
Historical  Unit,  USAMEDS,  Forest  Glen  Section,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.  20012. 
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